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The history of Christian origins was represented in France in the 
first half of the twentieth century by six dominating personalities: 
Duchesne, Batiffol and Fr. Lagrange on the Catholic side; Loisy, 
Guignebert and Goguel on the liberal critical or independent side. 
Loisy, a former priest who left the Church following the modernist 
crisis and became a professor at the College de France, held no 
positive beliefs; his position as a New Testament scholar became ever 
more radical and was popularized in England by Dr Barnes, the late 
Bishop of Birmingham, in The Rise of Christianity . Guignebert, a 
professor at the Sorbonne, was a rationalist and an agnostic; he came 
to the study of religious history from that of secular history and 
studied Christianity from outside, being devoid of any deep sympathy 
with the subject of his researches. In this trio of scholars Goguel, it 
may be said, represented the right wing. He showed greater con¬ 
fidence in the texts than either of his two colleagues, who were con¬ 
sciously hypercritical, and he continued to be a Christian while he 
pursued his studies. He was one of the most typical representatives 
both in the realm of faith and that of scholarship of the liberal pro- 
testanism of the beginning of the century. 

Goguel explained his own position as a scholar and a historian in 
a very interesting article, ‘Temoignage d’un historien’, published in 
a collection of essays entitled Protestantisme francais 1 (Paris, 1945). 
‘Born in the Lutheran Church and educated in traditional ideas he 
was drawn to theology by an interest in dogmatics and religious 
philosophy/ He was influenced successively by the symbol-fideism 
of Auguste Sabatier and Eugene Menegoz and Ritschlian theology, 
‘i.e. by theologies which allow considerable play for that biblical 
criticism which makes use of the most rigorous methods of historical 
inquiry. In complete harmony with such purely dogmatic influences 
he became subject to that of historical criticism, particularly that of 
his teachers, Jean Reville and Adolph Lods.’ At first he only thought 
of his New Testament studies as a necessary preliminary to a study of 
dogma. They became, however, his life’s work. Intellectual integrity 
and strict impartiality in studying the Christian documents seemed 


1 Translated extracts with a synopsis of this article have been published in the 
Hibbert Journal , No. LX, July 1962. 
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to him a truly religious duty because ‘no religion can command 
respect which does not conform to truth and reality’. 

Such a scrupulous effort to maintain a position of complete 
objectivity could not be made without affecting the possible value and 
significance of the traditional credal formulations for a man who, 
towards the end of his life, ‘felt himself more religious than Christian, 
more Christian than Protestant, and more Protestant than Lutheran’. 
He adds, moreover, ‘To live a religion is not necessarily to allow one¬ 
self to be so possessed by it as to shut out all reflection, observation 
and criticism. To know it and reflect upon it does not prevent a man 
living it.’ Consequently he could describe himself as‘if not an orthodox 
Protestant at any rate a very decided one and could claim his place 
within the framework of Protestantism’. 

His co-religionists reckoned his claim legitimate, since he was given 
honorary doctorates in divinity by several foreign universities and 
remained up to the end of his professional career a professor at the 
Faculte Libre de Theologie Protestante of Paris. For many years he 
retained the confidence of his colleagues as dean, although during that 
period the success of Barthian theology increasingly alienated him in 
his thought from his colleagues and students. No one ever doubted his 
loyalty to scholarship or his sincerity as a liberal believer. It was an 
occasion of great joy to Goguel when he was offered on the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday a Festschrift entitled Aux sources de la 
tradition chretienne to which scholars of all schools, including Roman 
Catholics, contributed. 

This compliment was paid not only to him personally but also to 
his work, which in its bulk and value was one of the most considerable 
achievements in the realm of the history of primitive Christianity in 
the last fifty years. Goguel, who became a professor at the age of 
twenty-five, never went further in his investigations, beginning with 
a youthful work Wilhelm Herrman et leprobleme religieux (1905), than 
the middle of the second century. He always made the chronological 
limit of his studies that of his thesis for his doctorate of literature 
UEucharistie des origines a Justin Martyr (1910). He used to say with 
much frankness that later periods of the history of Christianity apart 
from the present contemporary one were of no more interest to him 
than other fields of intellectual activity or even other aspects of 
modern culture. He was the complete opposite of a dilettante. A man 
of the study and the library, he was a specialist in every sense of the 
word with all the voluntary limitations it implies. ‘I have never been 
to Rome,’ he told me one day, ‘and what reason is there for me to go 
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there?’ At the same time he had all the solidity and depth which 
belong to the specialist. He knew his New Testament, over which he 
pored day after day for more than fifty years, even its most obscure 
verses, better than anyone else and to it he devoted almost the whole 
of his scientific work. 

Apart from a considerable number of articles his work included an 
Introduction an Nouveau Testament in five volumes, which is a very 
thorough work and is still very valuable, a book on John Baptist 
(1928), another book on La foi a la resurrection de Jesus dans le 
Christianisme primitif (1933), and above all his great trilogy, of which 
this volume forms the third part, La Vie de Jesus ( Jesus ), La Naissance 
du Christianisme (The Birth of Christianity ), UEglise primitive {The 
Primitive Church ). It forms a synthesis of a life of research and is 
without doubt the most important in the French language since 
Renan, who suggested to the author the general title which he gave it, 
Jesus et les origines du Christianisme. 

The resemblance, however, ends there. Goguel’s manner has none 
of Renan’s charm. His works are written without any regard for 
literary style. He is not so much concerned to please as to give the 
most probable and convincing picture possible. The main idea run¬ 
ning through his work is indicated in the introduction to the second 
volume. According to Goguel the birth of Christianity, i.e. of a new 
religion, is not to be found in the preaching of Jesus. It is dependent 
on what he calls the creation of a new religious object: ‘Christianity 
is not the religion preached or taught by Jesus. It has for its content 
the drama of redemption accomplished by his death and resurrection.’ 
In this perspective ‘everything concerning the life of Jesus, his teach¬ 
ing and ministry as well as the group of disciples collected round him 
do not belong to the history of Christianity but to its “pre-history”.’ 
In this respect Goguel agrees with Loisy, whose sentence he quotes, 
‘Jesus proclaimed the Kingdom of God and the Church was the out¬ 
come.’ Like Loisy, too, he considered that Jesus nonetheless was 
more than the occasional cause of Christianity, because the impulses 
which led to the birth of the Church issued from his personality. And 
ecclesiastical christology grew out of his consciousness that he was not 
the Messiah there and then but was destined to fulfil that function— 
‘Messiah presumptive’ Loisy called him—when the Kingdom should 
come to be realized. In this sense the faith of the nascent Church is 
an extension of that of Jesus himself. 

Goguel counts the apostle Paul as a determining factor in 
Christianity’s development; he is particularly sympathetic towards 
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him, to such an extent that one of his friends, who was a disciple of 
Barth, could jokingly say to him, Tor the sake of Paul he will be 
forgiven a great deal’. But he only conceived his part to be a continua¬ 
tion of that of Jesus. ‘Without Paul Christianity would never have 
become established in the form in which we find it. . . but with Paul 
and without Jesus it would never have been born.’ He formed this 
carefully balanced but at the same time distinct conception in contrast 
to the mythological hypothesis which Couchoud in particular main¬ 
tained, denying the historical existence of Christ and looking for the 
beginnings of Christianity in Pauline thought. There is no doubt that 
in the first half of this thesis he had also in mind Loisy, who was in¬ 
clined to think that the part which Paul is commonly supposed to 
have played in the creation of the Church was exaggerated at the 
expense of that of many other known and unknown missionaries, and 
towards the end of his life he grew increasingly sceptical concerning 
the authenticity and integrity of the Pauline Epistles. The two 
scholars differed here in their appreciation of the part played by 
personalities in history. Goguel thought it considerable; Loisy thought 
it less important and came increasingly to rely on purely sociological 
explanations. 

Apart from this in Goguel’s eyes Paulinism, important as it is, only 
stands for one aspect and stage in the formation of Christian doctrine. 
One of GogueFs merits is that he brought to light the extreme diver¬ 
sity of doctrinal tendencies and ecclesiastical institutions in apostolic 
and post-apostolic Christianity. In this variety can be seen a tendency 
to uniformity emerging with increasing precision. As part of the same 
process the two conceptions of orthodoxy and heresy, which are 
closely connected, come into view. Both of them in their full signifi¬ 
cance are a relatively late phenomenon. They appear when the 
doctrinal formula as an expression of the desire for unity takes the 
place of faith, i.e. of religious experience, and is made a condition for 
salvation. ‘The movement which gave birth to the Church was a 
phenomenon of natural selection; out of the various forms of 
Christianity which came into being, it caused those to survive which 
had the most vitality and satisfied most completely the conditions 
which any religious society must fulfil, if it is to last without losing 
its character as a religious society.’ 

These views appear on the surface to be very determinist in 
character and through them there shines, what Goguel many times 
expressed, his mistrust of all that is institutional and his concern to 
safeguard the rights of the individual religious conscience. On that 
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account they did not fail to meet with reservations and criticisms from 
dogmatic theologians. Goguel has sometimes been accused of making 
light of the activity of the Holy Spirit, of denying what Pastor Pierre 
Maury calls ‘the unity of biblical revelation and breaking up know¬ 
ledge of God into multiple biblical theologies, distinguished in essence 
by the personality of their authors, their date, and construction’. To 
this Goguel would have been certain to reply that as a historian he 
could not see or speak of things otherwise. But it is certain that even 
the most rigorous historian, who was most concerned not to pass out¬ 
side the field of history, would not today subscribe without reserva¬ 
tion to Goguel’s positions and conclusions: so true it is that we are, 
whatever our outlook, moulded by the age in which we happen to be 
living. He died too soon to see the light which the discovery of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls has thrown on Christian origins. It also may be 
thought that he did not perhaps take sufficiently into account the 
possible influences of the Hellenistic environment upon the infant 
Church. That his interpretations are in a large degree hypothetical 
Goguel would be the first to admit. In such a field how could he do 
otherwise? But of the lasting value of his work there is hardly any 
doubt. In 1913 Albert Schweitzer wrote, ‘Maurice Goguel is beyond 
question one of the most remarkable critical theologians not just in 
France but in the world.’ Oscar Cullmann, who succeeded Goguel 
both in the Faculte de Theologie of Paris and at the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes and whose theological position is very different in 
many respects from Goguel’s, did not hesitate to write the day after 
his death: ‘We are convinced that his interpretation of the earliest 
sources of Christianity and its employment for the reconstruction of 
history will last—and not merely as the expression of the thought of 
an epoch. I cannot myself envisage the possibility of studying the New 
Testament and the history of Christian origins without continual 
recourse to the works of Goguel.’ For my part I can only subscribe to 
both these judgments. 
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The books of the New Testament and the works of early 
Christian literature are for the sake of convenience quoted 
under the names of the authors to whom they are tradi¬ 
tionally attributed but this does not imply that the tradi¬ 
tional attributions are well founded. The manuscripts and 
versions of the New Testament are quoted by the usual 
symbols, i.e. those used in the edition of the Greek New 
Testament of E. Nestle (17 Stuttgart, 1941), which is in 
fact the one most widely in use. The quotations from 
Irenaeus follow the traditional division of the text as it is 
found in the Stieren edition (Leipzig, 1853). The Harvey 
edition (Cambridge, 1857) differs from it on certain points. 
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This book forms the third and last volume of a trilogy 
entitled Jesus et les origines du christianisme. The first volume 
appeared in an English translation in 1933, under the title 
The Life of Jesus , of which a revised edition appeared in 
1950 under the title Jesus. The second volume appeared in 
an English translation in 1953 with the title The Birth of 
Christianity. The second and third volumes were planned 
by the author to be a single work so that they should be 
regarded as companion volumes. 

This work is a full and unabridged translation of UEglise 
primitive which first appeared in 1947. The author was 
prevented by death from making changes and additions in 
the text as he intended but on subjects mentioned by him 
concerning which discoveries have been made in the last 
decade I have referred in footnotes to the principal English 
works in which they are recorded and discussed. 

The quotations from the Bible have been rendered from 
the Authorised version and in most of the passages quoted 
from Josephus and the Patristic writers the translations in 
the Loeb Classical Library have been used. 

I desire to record my thanks to Mrs A. M. Taylor and 
my wife for their assistance in preparing the proofs for the 
press and making the indices. 

h. c. SNAPE 

Whalley Vicarage 
January 1963 
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Introduction 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CHURCH 1 

Even as early as the lifetime of Jesus the disciples, who were gathered 
round him and remained faithful to him in the day of difficulty, felt 
themselves united to one another by the master who had made on 
them all the same impression and excited in their hearts the same 
hopes. The faith in the resurrection had reinforced this link and had 
allowed the trust placed by them in Jesus to survive the strain to 
which the cross appeared to have subjected it. Through the faith in 

1 The bibliography relative to the problem of the Church in primitive Christian¬ 
ity is very rich. The essential books up to 1932 will be found listed in Das Problem 
der Urkirche in der neueren Forschung. Eine kritische Darstellung , Uppsala, 1932, a 
book by Olaf Linton. A more up-to-date bibliography is to be found in K. L. 
Schmidt, art. ’EkkAtictioc, Kittel, III,pp. 502-3. Of literature earlier than 1932 I will 
only quote a few books which created a stir at the time: Edwin Hatch, The Organiza¬ 
tion of the Early Christian Churches , London, 1881, 3 1888 (translated into German 
with comments and additions by Harnack. Die Gesellschaftsverfassung der christ- 
lichen Kirchen im Alterthum, Giessen, 1883). Harnack, Die Lehre der zwolf Apostel 
nebst Untersuchungen zur aeltesten Geschichte der Kirchenverfassung und des Kirchen- 
rechts, Leipzig, 1884. Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei 
Jahrhunderten , Leipzig, 1902, *1924. Entstehung und Entwickelung der Kirchenver¬ 
fassung und des Kirchenrechts in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten , Leipzig, 1910. 
R. Sohm, Kirchenrecht , 7 , Die geschichtlichen Grundlagen , Leipzig, i&yz.Wesen und 
Ursprung des Katholizismus , Abh. d. sachs. Ges. d. Wissensch , Phil-hist. Kl. f 27, 
No. 10, Leipzig, 1909, 2 i9i2. Jean R6ville, Les origines de Vepiscopat (only Vol. 1 
appeared). Paris, 1894. Loisy, L y Evangile et VEglise, Paris, 1902, 5 i929- Karl Holl, 
Der Kirchenbegriff des Paulus in seinem Verhaltnis zu dem der Urgemeinde, S.A.B., 
1921, pp. 920 ff. (Reproduced in Ges. Aufs., II, pp. 44 ff.). Heiler, Der Katholizis- 
mus, seine Idee und seine Erscheinung, Munich, 1923. Two volumes of a second 
edition, which it has been promised is to consist of four, have appeared: Die 
katholische Kirche des Ostens und Westens I. Urkirche und Ostkirche , Munich, 1937. 
II, I Teil } Die romisch-katholische Kirche: Altkirchliche Autonomie und pdpstlicher 
Zentralismus , Munich, 1941. This edition will be so radically different from the 
first that it will really constitute a new work altogether. K. L. Schmidt, Die 
Kirche des Ur christentums. Eine lexikographis che und biblisch-theologische Studie in 
Festgabe fiir Ad. Deissmann , Tubingen, 1927, pp. 258-319. For various points which 
I shall be obliged to pass over rapidly, I would refer to some of my own articles: 
‘Jesus et l’Eglise’, R.h.p.r ., XIII, 1933, pp. 197-241; ‘L’id6e d’Eglise dans le 
Nouveau Testament’, in Origine et nature de VEglise , Paris, 1939, PP- 53 - 79 ; 
‘Le probleme de 1 ’Eglise dans le christianisme primitif’, R.h.p.r., XVIII, 1938, 
PP- 293-319. 
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the resurrection those who called themselves and felt themselves his 
disciples were reunited by common expectations and hopes. As 
theological ideas received more precise definition and were arranged 
in a more systematic fashion, the link between the disciples grew 
stronger and was more sharply expressed. Added to the internal 
factors which made believers conscious of being a distinct group was 
an external factor: the hostility shown to those who connected them¬ 
selves with Jesus equally by Jews and Gentiles. This was because 
they could not find a spiritual home in the society of Jews or Gentiles 
and they also felt that their new spiritual life had made them form a 
new society. 

Thus while Christians felt themselves in some measure at any 
rate 1 separated from the religious groups to which they had pre¬ 
viously belonged, they felt that it was not due to any action on their 
part but to the direct or indirect action of him whom they hailed as 
the Messiah, the Son of God. The Church appeared to them different 
from other societies, not only on account of its origins, but also on 
account of its distinctly transcendent purpose, since it was made up 
of the Messianic people of God, over whom Christ was to reign in the 
world to come. 

In the idea of the Church is reflected this completely new belief. 
The creation of a doctrine of the Church, inseparable as it is from the 
establishment and development of its organization, is only one aspect 
of the history of the birth of Christianity. 

The problem of the Church involves two connected but distinct 
problems: (i) the Church as an historic fact, and (2) the doctrine con¬ 
cerning the Church. The historic development of the Church as a 
fact and the development of the doctrine of the Church go hand in 
hand. At the same time as the religious society forms and develops, 
reflection on the nature and significance of this fact continues and 
grows, until a body of doctrine about it is established and elaborated. 
Fact influenced and, if one may say so, enriched doctrine, but doc¬ 
trine also, in its turn, determined the conditions in which fact 
developed. Both acted and reacted upon each other in such a com¬ 
plex way that it is often impossible to discern which is cause and 
which is effect, or to perceive whether the facts are expressing doc¬ 
trine or the doctrine is merely a reflection of the facts. We shall 
therefore have to follow successively the development of doctrine 

1 In any case in the sense that their whole religious life could not find its place in 
the Jewish Church of which in some ways they were still conscious of being 
members. 
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and that of fact, i.e. of organization first and then of cultus, without 
however forgetting that the two things cannot be separated. 

The organization of the early Church seems to have somewhat 
varied in character according to time and place. Sometimes it 
seemed to be charismatic in character, sometimes institutional and 
in some measure at least betraying the features of a juridical adminis¬ 
tration. In some places everything springs up spontaneously. There 
is no system or fixed plan for the various functions which must be 
performed for the life and expansion of the Church and they are 
performed by those who happen to feel themselves called or com¬ 
pelled to do them by the irresistible power of the Spirit, who uses 
them as his instruments. The ministries are thus gifts of grace, i.e. 
charismata. In other places and at other times the constitution of the 
Church appeared to be less informal. It preserved a transcendent 
character in the sense that the activities which were put in motion 
derived their origin from a mission which came from God. But the 
mission had been entrusted to certain persons, who pursued it 
without interruption in a stable fashion and in some way or other 
had a monopoly of power with the right of conferring it upon others, 
either to share it with them, or to enjoy it as their successors. Such a 
ministry might be supposed to come from God and imply the action 
of his Spirit, but to some extent it was controlled by the Church in 
as much as those who directed it had the right of bestowing it to 
others through the imposition of hands, or contrariwise denying it. 

What relationship is there between the conception of the Church 
and its ministry as essentially spiritual and charismatic and that of it 
as a formal institution? This question was raised or perhaps rather 
renewed in 1883 by the discovery and publication of the Didache. 
It gave rise to a lively debate in the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century following the works of Harnack and the publication of the 
first volume of R. Sohm’s Kirchenrecht. The life of the Church at the 
beginning, it can be said with certainty, was at any rate in the Greek 
world charismatic in form. But what of its development into a formal 
institution? Sohm considers it to have fallen from an original ideal 
state to which it proved a traitor; Harnack thought that, although the 
Church was originally charismatic in character, from the very start 
it contained within itself the seeds of stabilization and that by an 
inevitable and normal process an ecclesiastical establishment with 
constituted rules and a very regularly organized ministry was bound 
to ensue. The Church as a purely spiritual organism, if it ever 
existed at all as such, Harnack reckoned was only a transitory phase in 
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its life. Was not the apparent tension between the charismatic and 
formal ministries really nothing more than one aspect of the dualism 
inherent in the very idea of the Church? It is a society which con¬ 
siders itself to be transcendent in principle and purpose but yet has 
to function on the plane of human reality. 1 

Although the Church was a novelty created by Christianity, con¬ 
crete precedents for it can be found in the religion of Israel, as is 
shown by the history of the word itself. 

’EKKArjcda in classical Greek 2 means ‘an assembly of the people 
regularly summoned’, from kccAeiv in contradistinction to the word 
cruAAoyos which means a fortuitous or occasional meeting. The idea 
of convocation plays an essential part in the Christian conception of 
the Church since the Church is established by the call of Christ on 
men’s obedience. 

The word EKKApaia is used in the Septuagint to translate the 
expressions kahal Israel or kahal Jahweh , i.e. the people of Israel 
solemnly appearing before their God. 3 

Ad. Lods 4 has pointed out that the only novelty in the Christian 
conception of the Church, i.e. the idea of a religious society which is 
completely universal and freed from any racial limitations, was the 
logical conclusion to principles proclaimed by the great prophets of 
Israel, which had never taken root on the soil of Judaism. Thus the 
Church was both the outcome of past development and also a novel 
creation. 

The common link between the conception of the assembly of 
Israel and the idea of the Church is rendered all the more striking 
by the fact that Christians did not call their congregations a synagogue 
such as that of the Nazarenes or the Galilaeans. 5 Schiirer 6 rightly em¬ 
phasized the significance of this fact by stating that the idea of 

1 H. Weinel, Die Stellung des Christentums zum Staat, Tubingen, 1908, p. 38. 

2 Thucydides, II, 22; Plato, Gorgias , 456b. 

3 Sohm, I, pp. 17 f.; K. L. Schmidt, Die Kirche , pp. 263 ff., and in Kittel, III, 
502 ff. 

4 Ad. Lods, ‘Les antecedents de la notion d’Eglise en Israel et dans le judai'sme’ 
in Origine et nature de VEglise , Paris, 1939, PP- 9 “ 5 °- I would also refer to a work 
by L. Rost (Die Vorstufen von Kirche und Synagoge ini Alten Testament , Stuttgart, 

1938) with which I am only acquainted through an article devoted to him by 
Joh. Herrmann in the Theologische Blatter , XX, 1941, pp. 314-17. 

6 The contrary thesis has sometimes been maintained. Walter Bauer (Der 
Wortgottesdienst der aeltesten Christen , Tubingen, 1930, pp. 9-10) and J. Leipoldt 
(Der Gottesdienst der aeltesten Kirche , Leipzig, 1937, p. 23), without being able to 
quote any facts in support of their argument, and having to depend on analogies, 
maintain that the Christians of Palestine must have had to form themselves into 
synagogues. K. L. Schmidt (in Kittel, III, p. 521) also concedes that Christians 
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‘synagogue’ merely expresses an empirical association, i.e. a group of 
Jews assembled for worship while in the idea of ‘Church’ there is a 
specifically Christian dogmatic element. It implies a value-judgment 
derived from the divine transcendent action which created it. We 
know from Epiphanius * 1 that the Judaeo-Christians of Transjordania 
used the term ‘synagogue’ as a designation, both for their community 
and for the place which afforded protection to their meetings. This 
was not the survival of a piece of archaic terminology which had once 
been in general use, but the language of a sect characterized by a 
return to Judaism and opposition to the Christian communities of the 
Greek world. In addition to this, Le Bas and Waddington discovered 
in the district of Damascus an inscription referring to a ‘Synagogue 
of the Marcionites’ 2 ; this also is a group completely separated from the 
Church. 

There is equally no evidence to show that Christians ever called 
their groups by terms usually used to designate Greek religious 
associations, although the term ‘thiasus’ was sometimes used by non- 
Christians for this purpose. 3 

The term £KKAr)a(oc is used 108 times in the New Testament. 4 It is 

cannot in the earliest days have used the terms ‘synagogue’ and ‘Church’ without 
any distinction between them. Bauer, to defend his thesis, makes much of the fact 
that we have no knowledge of the terminology employed by Palestinian Christianity, 
but only of that used by Greek Christianity which had particular reasons for not 
wishing to be confused with Judaism. This argument would only be of value if it 
was proved that all the Churches of the diaspora shared Paul’s opinions concerning 
the Jews, but that was not the case. No importance can be attached to the fact that 
both the terms ‘synagogue’ (James n, v. 2) and ‘Church’ (James v, v. 14) can be 
found in the Epistle of James. The first passage may be only a traditional piece of 
Jewish exhortation, or may belong to the time when Christians were still taking 
part in the religious life of the synagogues. As for the fact to which Bauer also 
appeals, that the term ‘synagogue’ is used by the apostolic Fathers and in sub¬ 
sequent literature no value can be attached to it. It is sufficient to refer to the 
profound study made by Harnack on this question in a note on Hermas, Mand. y 
IX, 9 ( Patr . Apost. op. Ill , pp. 114-19), and also to F. Kattenbusch’s observations 
(Das apostolische Symbol , Leipzig, 1894-1900, II, pp. 697 ff.). 

6 Schurer, Gesch ., II, p 361, n. 48. This idea was afterwards criticized by 
Kattenbusch, Ap. Symb ., II, p. 691. 

1 Epiphanius, Haer., XXX, 18, 2. 

2 Le Bas and Waddington, Voy. en Syrie , Inscr. gr. et lat ., Ill, No. 2558, p. 582. 
Cf. Harnack, ‘Zur Geschichte der marcionitischen Kirche’, Z.f.wiss.Th ., XIX, 1876, 
pp. 103 ff.; Mission , II, pp. 122 f. 

3 Celsus (Origen, C. Celsum , III, 22) speaks of Giaa&Tca Mr|CToO and Lucian 
(De Morte Peregrini, II) calls Peregrinus Qiaaapxr|S of the Christians. 

4 Excluding six instances (Acts vn, 38; xix, 32, 39, 41; Hebrews 11, 12; xii, 23) 
where it has no specifically Christian significance. The 108 instances are divided 
up as follows: Matthew three, Acts nineteen, the authentic Epistles of Paul fifty 
(the word is to be found in all of them), Ephesians nine, I Timothy three, James one, 
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found with two different meanings, firstly, the assembly of Christians 
in one town or district, provided that the district is not so large that 
the faithful belonging to it are so numerous that they cannot meet 
together. * 1 

The word can be used of an even still more restricted group: the 
believers who live or gather in a private house belonging to one of 
them. 2 In this narrow and concrete sense the term ‘Church’ can be 
used in the plural. Nevertheless in the strict sense, the word ‘Church’ 
is only used of a group of Christians when they are assembled for 
worship, i.e. after the name of the Lord Christ has been invoked. 3 
Secondly, the term ‘Church’ is used not in the sense of a concrete and 
a particular entity but in the sense of an ideal which is abstract and 
universal; it signifies not an empirical, but a transcendent reality, 
which is not yet fully realized and will only be consummated at the 
end of time. It is the congregation of the believers of every age and 
place which, in the world to come, is to form the people of God over 
whom Christ will reign. 4 It is the Church in this sense which can be 
the body of Christ. The word ‘Church’ can have such widely different 
meanings because it has an eschatological reference. The Church in its 
proper meaning does not exist; it will only come into being at the end 
of time. The empirical Church is, as it were, a foretaste or a prophetic, 
but imperfect, prototype of the Church of the future. It is futile to 
ask which notion is prior. Is the conception of the ideal Church an 
inference drawn from the idea of the local community anticipating its 
development and expansion? Or is the reverse the truth? Did the local 
community gain its true significance from the conception of the ideal 
Church? All that can be said is that the two senses are closely linked 
to each other and that both are equably indispensable. 

In the conception of the Church are two elements: (i) the believers, 
and (2) Christ who has chosen and called them, in whose name they 
are assembled and to whom the Church renders worship. The con¬ 
ception of the Church is here connected with that of the qahal of 
Israel, since it is through being chosen that the assembly of Israel, 


III John three, Revelations twenty. The word is not used in the following books: 
Mark, Luke, John, II Timothy, Titus, Hebrews, I and II Peter, I and II John, 
Jude. It is found in the apostolic Fathers. On the way in which they use it, see 
Kattenbusch, Ap. Symb., II, pp. 695 ff.; K. L. Schmidt in Kittel III, pp. 535-7. 

1 Romans xvi, 1, 2, 3; I Corinthians I, 2; II Corinthians 1, 1; I Thessalonians I, 1; 
II Thessalonians I, 1. 

2 Romans xvi, 15; I Corinthians xvi, 5; Colossians iv, 15; Philemon 2. 

3 Acts xix, 23; xv, 41; xvi, 5; Romans xvi, 4; I Corinthians iv, 17; vn, 17, etc. 

4 I Corinthians xn, 28; xv, 9; Colossians 1, 18; Ephesians 1, 22; in, 10, 21; v, 23 ff. 
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presenting itself before Jahveh, gained its specific character. There is 
also here a connection with the meaning of the word EKKAqcrfa in 
classical Greek as the assembly of the people regularly and officially 
summoned. Deissmann 1 quotes an inscription from Ephesus of 
a.d. 103-4 2 referring to a silver statue of Artemis with others, offered 
by a Roman official, C. Vibius Salutaris, iva TiOrjVTai kcct’ EKKAqcriav 
ev tco 0 £ccTpcp ETri Tcov ( 3 acr£cov. These statues had to be solemnly 
placed on their pedestals in the theatre before the assembly of the 
people summoned for this purpose. Similarly, the assembly in the 
theatre at Ephesus, which was involved in the riot created by the 
silversmith Demetrius, was not regularly summoned (Acts xix, 29). 

The word EKKAqcrfa was transposed from Greek to Latin without 
being translated, although the Latin contio or comitia could have been 
used. 3 Deissmann 4 considers that this was due to the feeling that the 
possible Latin equivalents would lose an essential element which 
belongs to the Greek EKKArjaia, i.e. the idea of a people assembled in 
obedience to the regular summons of him who had the authority to 
do so. 5 

Believers did not feel that the Church had come into existence 
through their coming together and forming it as a number of indivi¬ 
duals; it, they were convinced, owed its origin to the action and 
initiative of God and through the instrumentality of Christ fulfilled a 
divine purpose. For that reason no one ever thought of a Church of 
Christians, but always of a Church of God or a Church of Christ 6 ; 
for that reason also the Church is always in Christian thought some¬ 
thing more than the sum of the believers who compose it and indeed 
a different entity. 

1 Diessmann, L.v.O., p. 80. 

2 C./.G., III, 325. 

3 Apart from Christian vocabulary, the word ecclesia is used by Pliny the 
Younger, Ep. } X, no, n. 

4 Deissmann, L.v.O., pp. 79 f. 

5 Deissmann’s opinion must be accepted with reservation. Too much importance 
must not be attached to the particular use which Pliny makes of the word ecclesia 
as it is an isolated instance. As for the fact that the Greek eKKArjcna has simply 
been transposed from Greek to Latin and not translated, it must not be forgotten 
that until fairly late in the second century the Church of Rome was Greek-speaking. 
The use of the Greek form ecclesia may be a survival of this. 

6 The fact that the Church is both the Church of God and the Church of Christ 
without the connection between God and Christ being made explicit may perhaps 
account for the passages in Acts xx, 28, which refers to the Church of God ‘which 
he hath purchased with his own blood*. It is hard, however, to suppose that at the 
time when Acts was compiled Christ would have been equated with God and it is 
difficult to attach any meaning to the phrase ‘the blood of God’, or, at all events, 
it would have been difficult to do so at that time. 
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While the birth and growth of the Church, together with its adap¬ 
tion to the accident of its environment, are sociological facts which 
obey the general laws governing the birth, life and survival of all 
societies, they are still more than that. The life of the Church needs 
also to be seen and understood as the product of spiritual causes, with 
the somewhat complex result that while the idea of the Church 
belongs to two distinct spheres of thought, at the same time they both 
have an impact on each other. The problem of the Church can be in¬ 
vestigated in three parallel ways. On the one hand, the Church is a 
society; secondly, it is a religious society; and thirdly, it is a Christian 
religious society. Nevertheless it is impossible precisely to distinguish 
what each of these three characteristics give to the Church, because 
they can only be distinguished from each other by an abstract 
ideological analysis. 

Perhaps one should here speak not so much of complexity as of 
antinomy. Every society, whether it is religious in its nature or not, of 
necessity, either formally or merely implicitly, possesses a juridical 
character. The growth of the Church, apart from anything else, led 
to the constitution of a canon law. The jurist Sohm maintains that the 
idea of law and that of a religious society are opposed to each other 
and that consequently the growth of a canon law meant the repudia¬ 
tion of the religious character of the Church. 1 Troeltsch 2 considers 
that one ought rather to speak of opposition between religion and the 
Church. The question is really only one of terminology. It could be 
said—certainly with more accuracy—that a certain antinomy exists 
between religion, which in essence is spiritual, and the Church, which 
of necessity has a juridical, sociological and, it could even be said, a 
material character. This shows how deeply there runs through the 
conception of the Church a dualism: it is both transcendent and 
immanent, both human and divine. 

Confirmation and verification of this fact comes by examining one 
of the most fundamental, delicate and controversial problems con¬ 
cerning the origin of the Church, namely its connection with Jesus. 

1 An excellent summary of Sohm’s ideas will be found in Linton’s book, 
pp. 49-67. I will only quote the following characteristic statement: ‘The spiritual 
world cannot be confined within the bounds of juridical conceptions. More than 
that: in essence it is in conflict with the whole idea of law. The spiritual nature of 
the Church excludes any juridical ecclesiastical organization. It is contrary to the 
essence of the Church for it to be mixed up with the growth of ecclesiastical law. 
This fact dominates the whole history of ecclesiastical law from the earliest times 
to the present day’ (Sohm, p. x). 

2 Troeltsch, ‘Religion und Kirche’, Preuss. Jahrb., LXXXI, 1895, p. 247, quoted 
by Linton, p. 60. 
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The problem was debated with considerable heat by Harnack and 
Loisy at the beginning of the twentieth century, but it was cut short 
for reasons which had little to do with the fundamental questions at 
issue. 1 

The question has been the occasion of barren and endless argu¬ 
ments, which have caused nothing but irritation and too often have 
been conducted with strong feelings because the problem has been 
formulated wrongly, or over-simplified, or considered too much in 
isolation. There has been a desire to resolve it without taking into 
consideration the bearings upon it of other problems such as the con¬ 
stitution of the primitive Church. Often it has been formulated in the 
form of a dilemma. Either, on the one hand, it has been said Jesus 
founded the Church directly by himself, or indirectly through Peter 
or the apostles, whom he entrusted with the mission of organizing it, 
giving them the power necessary for this purpose. Or, on the other 
hand, the appearance of the Church beside the work of Jesus repre¬ 
sented a novelty and a veritable deviation from the movement in¬ 
augurated by him. This is neatly expressed in Loisy’s lapidary phrase 
‘Jesus proclaimed the Kingdom of God and the result was the 
Church’. 2 But the reality is not quite so simple. It may be that Jesus 
neither desired nor foresaw the Church and yet it took its birth from 
his activity and provided a form for his work without which it would 
have completely miscarried. 

If from a static point of view a comparison is drawn between the 
circumstances of Jesus’ ministry and the state of things ten, fifteen or 
twenty years later, they show a series of striking contrasts. But if an 
investigation is made from a dynamic point of view as to the way in 
which developments took place in the period of the first generation 
of Christians, things look very different. The forces at work originate 
in the person and activity of Jesus. The Church in idea and fact came 
into existence because Jesus polarized the religious life of his disciples 
round his person. 

It would not be superfluous to cast a quick glance over modern 
research concerning the origin of the Church. We can swiftly pass 
over the confessional solutions past and present, although they have 
continued for a long time to dominate the way in which the question 
is phrased and sometimes do so even today. Such solutions are offered 
in neat, clearcut phrases which are characteristically brief. The 
Catholic solution is expressed in the Tu es Petrus , cf. Matthew xvi, 

1 Concerning this controversy, see my remarks, R.h.p.r., XIII, 1933, pp. 198 ff. 

2 Loisy, L’Evangile et VEglise 5 , p. 152. 
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18 f., and in the official interpretation given to this saying by the 
Roman Catholic Church. According to this interpretation, Jesus did 
not found the Church himself, but through his vicar, Peter, and 
Peter’s successors, the Roman pontiffs, to whom he entrusted the 
task, first of furnishing the Church with all the organs necessary to 
its life, and then of governing it. 

The Protestant solution 1 differs from the Catholic conception on 
two main counts. First, without disputing the important part which 
Peter played in the organization of the primitive Church, it considers 
that Peter was not exclusively authorized to organize the Church, but 
the whole apostolic college, of which Peter was the mouthpiece. 
Secondly, it considers that this power was limited to the apostles 
themselves and did not pass to their successors, even if it allows that 
bishops were the successors of the apostles. The Protestant solution 
is constructed upon the supposition that there was a complete break 
at the end of the apostolic age; that what preceded the disappearance 
of the apostles, for which the evidence comes from the apostolic 
writings, i.e. the New Testament, has absolute value and is normative. 
What followed is only of value so far as it accords with the evidence 
of the New Testament and justified thereby. 

There is no time for a detailed criticism of these two concurrent 
theories. What I have to say, both concerning the idea of the apostolate 
and the character of the Tu es Petrus shows why neither are historic¬ 
ally defensible and why both must be accounted apologetic myths, 
the one for Catholicism and the other for Protestantism. Even if the 
Tu es Petrus were proved to be an authentic saying of Jesus, neither 
Catholic or Protestant theory would be justified; the former because 
there is added to it a dogmatic postulate, viz. the idea that the powers 
given to Peter automatically passed to his successors; the Protestant 
theory is just as arbitrary, as it extends to the whole apostolic college 
a promise which was made to Peter alone. It operates with a dogmatic 
postulate which all historical observations contradict when it maintains 
the notion of a complete break at the end of the apostolic age without 
detriment to the fact that history fails to confirm the apostolic charac¬ 
ter of the New Testament. 

To get a clear idea of the most recent phase and the present state 
of research into the origins of the Church, it would be best to begin 
with the year 1880, when there existed a fairly extensive agreement 

1 Or at least what may be termed the average opinion of traditionalist Protestant 
theologians, as there is no official Protestant system. Besides, it would be wrong 
to forget what learning owes to the investigations of Protestant theologians. 
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among scholars. This was due to the fact that Bauer’s theory which 
had created very lively discussions and had as a result been somewhat 
amended was put in its right focus in the very heart of Bauer’s own 
school by Albert Ritschl. 1 

The current idea at that time was that the establishment of the 
Church was to be regarded as a social and political phenomenon 
rather than a religious one. The Church was created through 
Christians grouping together. This conception was in line with that 
outlined by Pufendorff in the seventeenth century, who, with Grotius, 
founded the law of nations. He had described the primitive Churches 
as collegia quae libera hominum coitione constant . 2 Here can be seen the 
influence of Protestant individualism and, in a less degree, that of the 
Presbyterian idea according to which sovereignty in the Church 
belongs to the assembly of the faithful, while those to whom it is 
entrusted only exercise sovereign power in virtue of a delegated 
authority. In additon, he criticized keenly certain elements of the 
traditional conception of the Church, in particular the idea of an 
episcopacy which was from the beginning monarchical and possessed 
the apostolic succession. To explain the forms in which the life of the 
Church was clothed, it was thought necessary to bear in mind the 
visible models which the first Christians consciously, or uncon¬ 
sciously, imitated, i.e. the Jewish synagogues and the pagan religious 
societies. Furthermore, it was recognized that the Church had 
possessed prophetic ministries before it had those of an administrative 
character. 

In the last twenty years of the nineteenth century, with men like 
Hatch, Harnack, Sohm, Jean Reville, studies on the origins of the 
Church received a new and invigorating impetus which has not yet 
died down. This revival of learning was not only due to the ability of 
the men conducting it at the end of the nineteenth century: other 
causes were at work. Fresh material for study was provided by the 
publication in 1883 of a document of capital importance which had 
been ignored up to then, i.e. the Didache. For the period following 
which is not yet finished the influence of sociological thought must 
be noted and more recently the growing importance in Christian life 
and thought of the idea of the Church, especially in certain forms of 
Protestant theology. 

The modern era of research was opened by Hatch in 1881. For a 

1 A. Ritschl, Die Enstehung der altkatholischert Kirche , Bonn, 1850 2 , 1857. 

2 Pufendorff, quoted by Sell, ‘Forschungen der Gegenwart uber Begriff und 
Entstehung der Kirche’, in Z.f.Th.u.K ., IV, 1894, p. 403. 
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long time it was dominated by the works of Harnack and Sohm, who 
created a deadlock. In spite of many arguments, these two scholars 
maintained opposing views. Harnack began by very largely adhering 
to the views of Hatch, that Church organization developed slowly by 
borrowing some elements from the synagogue and others from pagan 
religious societies. At an early date great importance was attributed 
to those who exercised in the bosom of the Church functions con¬ 
nected with financial and material administration. 

Following the publication of the Didache, Harnack sought to 
describe more accurately the transition of charismatic activities to 
administrative ones, i.e. the supplanting of a group of inspired men 
by a regular clergy. 

The jurist Sohm took up the question again in 1892, when, in the 
first volume of his treatise on ecclesiastical law, he endeavoured to 
discover on what basis it had developed. Although he was perhaps 
not quite so informed as Harnack, and less skilled in the technique of 
detailed criticism, Sohm was possibly his superior in the vigour and 
logic of his thought. This caused him to be accused of being liable to 
a certain tendency for constructing hypotheses which runs the risk 
of moulding facts to certain ideological notions. Sohm is one of those 
historians who are not content merely to register facts, but seek to 
understand them, not only through their connection with each other, 
but through their structure, significance and spiritual import. He 
considered that, at the beginning, not only were the activities of the 
Church charismatic, but that it was essentially charismatic in charac¬ 
ter. The conception of charism had certainly not been ignored pre¬ 
viously, but Sohm attached to it much more importance than any 
previous historian had done and deduced from it all the inferences 
possible with a ruthlessness unequalled by his predecessors. The con¬ 
ditions of its existence, and nothing else, compelled the Church to 
assume the form of a juridical society, but it betrayed the ideals which 
gave it birth by attaching too much importance to its juridical form 
and allowing itself to become identified with it. 

Through a logical development of the idea of the charism, Sohm 
was led to conceive of the relationship between administrative and 
spiritual functions in a different manner from Harnack. He con¬ 
sidered that they only differed in origin externally: both were exer¬ 
cised in virtue of a gift of grace and a vocation. In a Church which 
was purely charismatic and completely devoted to spiritual ends, 
there could be no room for anything really material and entirely 
administrative. 
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In the last fifty years, several causes have perceptibly modified the 
setting of the problem of the Church. The rising success of the 
eschatological school from the time of Johannes Weiss to that of 
Albert Schweitzer and since, rendered the question of the relationship 
between the Church and the Kingdom of God, the imminent coming 
of which had been awaited, of supreme importance, together with 
that of the idea of the Church and that of the Messiah. Indeed there 
followed from the idea of the Messiah as a direct corollary, if not the 
idea of the Church, at any rate that of the people of God, i.e. the 
messianic community, since the conception of a Messiah would really 
be devoid of meaning if there was no one over whom the Messiah 
could reign. In the thought of primitive Christianity, the end of re¬ 
demption was not the salvation of a certain number of individuals, but 
the constitution of a Church for the glory of God. The Church, then, 
is something more than a group of men who share the same faith and 
hopes, which it could be so described in a secondary fashion. 1 

Side by side with the eschatological and messianic schools, the 
formgeschichtliche Schule called, or rather recalled, attention to the 
problem of the Church by maintaining that the collective life of the 
believers was the ultimate attainable object of historical research. It 
has also shown the importance of the existence of the Church as the 
intervening factor between Christ reckoned as the source of the faith 
and the believer, and also that the problem of the birth of the faith 
is not a problem with two terms, i.e. Christ and his worshippers, but 
a problem with three, viz. Christ, the Church and the believers. 

1 That is why Kattenbusch (Der Quellort der Kirchenidee , Festgabe Harnack 
Tubingen, 1921) could maintain that the passage from Daniel vii, 13-18, is the 
source of the idea of the Church. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Doctrine of the Church 
in Jerusalem 

The belief in the resurrection of Jesus originated in Galilee, but the 
Church appeared in Jerusalem because those who experienced the 
first christophanies immediately went back there. Early Christianity 
had the strongest conviction that the new faith circled round the 
whole world from the Holy City. It saw the Church at Jerusalem as 
the mother of all the others and considered that on that account it 
possessed peculiar rights and an authority superior to that of any 
other Church. 

The Christians of Jerusalem felt that their belief in Jesus as the 
Messiah was guaranteed by his resurrection and made them into a 
group, which, although it continued to belong to the Jewish com¬ 
munity, was clearly differentiated from the rest of the nation, i.e. 
from those who had not—or had not yet—recognized Jesus as the 
Messiah promised to Israel. But this they regarded as only a pro¬ 
visional situation. They retained the hope that it would not be long 
before the spiritual unity of Judaism was restored by the acceptance 
of Jesus as Messiah. 

Thus the group of the first disciples—whether they actually used 
the word or not 1 —were conscious of being the Church, and this 
consciousness preceded the elaboration of a doctrine of the Church. 
It appears to have been first formulated in the environment of Greek 
Christianity, although it was more or less latent and implicit in 
Jerusalem. That may have been because the Christians of Jerusalem 
were, from an early date, under strong Jewish influences, or because 
quite simply there was no one found among them capable of for¬ 
mulating it. We do not then possess any direct formulation of the 
doctrine of the Church as maintained at Jerusalem and we are, there¬ 
fore, reduced to attempting to reconstruct it by using for this purpose 

1 K. Holl ( Ges . Aufs.y II, p. 15) allows that the term ‘Church’ was used from the 
beginning by the Jerusalemite community. But the evidence for the first time that 
the word was used places it on Greek soil. Although this does not provide decisive 
proof, it is, however, a good reason for thinking that the word must have originated 
there. 
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what we know of Christian thought at Jerusalem. 1 This can be dis¬ 
covered partly from the traditions used by the compiler of Acts and 
partly from reflections of the doctrine as are to be seen in the works 
of Paul, sometimes directly and sometimes by his reactions to it. 

The religious thought of the Christians at Jerusalem was not only 
directed towards the future. It was centred in the future. Their faith 
was synonymous with their expectation of the coming of Jesus in 
triumph. This Jesus who had been set up as Messiah on the right 
hand of God by his resurrection was destined to come on the last day 
to complete his redemptive work, for those who had believed in him, 
and would lead them into his heavenly Kingdom. 

The Church is, therefore, the group of those who await the salva¬ 
tion of the return of Jesus, the Messiah. Those who are his are only 
distinguished from the Jews by the idea that the expected Messiah is 
not an entirely unknown personality, but has already accomplished 
a prophetic ministry of which the Twelve were witnesses. 

The book of the Acts gives the impression that there was a swift 
and intense movement of conversion to the Gospel among the Jews. 
It speaks of 3,000 persons being converted to begin with (11, 41) 
followed by a conversion of 5,000 (iv, 4). The story of the appearance 
of the apostles before the Sanhedrin presupposes such progress in the 
Christian advance that the Jewish authorities are harassed and fear 
a popular movement which would endanger their position by making 
them responsible for the death of Jesus (v, 28). In(vi,7), the conversion 
of a number of priests is mentioned, further on (xv, 5), Pharisees who 
believe are mentioned; at the time of Paul’s arrival for the last time, 
at Jerusalem, James tells him of ‘thousands of Jews who believe and 
remain loyal to the Law’ (xxi, 20). These numbers are perhaps 
exaggerated, they are the expression of a desire and a dream, rather 
than the reflection of reality. The Jews never were on the point of 
rallying round the new faith en bloc , and Christians, it is certain, 
constituted, at Jerusalem, a feeble minority which was perhaps 
numerically insignificant. 

The apostle Paul gives a more accurate assessment when in 
Romans ix, 27, he takes from Isaiah x, 22, the idea of a ‘remnant of 
Israel’, i.e. a very small group of people who did not participate in 
the general impiety and whose existence left open the possibility of 
a restoration of the nation. There is no evidence that Jesus also 
referred to this passage of Isaiah; but the idea expressed in it seemed 
to find an echo in his thought; for he was not discouraged, or per- 

1 See I, pp. 95 ff- 
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suaded to give up his task by a check which he could not hope to 
retrieve on the same plane of existence where it occurred, and left him 
with only a handful of disciples. 

Peter's speeches, which reflect the thought of the Church at 
Jerusalem in its earliest days, explain that Jesus' rejection and his 
death were the result of a mistake due to ignorance, but that now that 
his resurrection had revealed the true character of his person and 
mission a sudden change was about to occur. Peter tried to stimulate 
it by his preaching. If the first disciples did believe that Judaism was 
going to confess faith in Jesus, the illusion could not have lasted long. 
Jesus' disciples, when they believed in his resurrection, had, no 
more than himself, any intention of forming a new religious society. 1 
When indeed they were compelled to set one up, they thought and 
maintained that it was not really a novelty, but formed the true com¬ 
munity of Israel from which empirical Jewry had become separated 
by refusing to accept the Messiahship of Jesus. The Christian group 
at Jerusalem formed a society which appeared to be new, but claimed 
that it was not so 2 and considered itself the continuing extension in 
time of the people of Israel. For that reason, the idea that the Church 
was founded and organized by Jesus, either by him directly or 
through the apostles as intermediaries, appeared only at a relatively 
later stage of its development. 

The Church at Jerusalem was a continuation of the group which 
led a common life with Jesus during his ministry. Its nucleus was 
made up of those whom tradition called ‘the disciples' (liaOpTai), ‘the 
Twelve', and, a little later, ‘the apostles'. They formed the little 
colony of Galileans referred to in Acts I, 13-14, who were the original 
nucleus of the Church in Jerusalem and indeed of the Church without 
qualification. 

Apart from the apostles and the women who accompanied Jesus 
from Galilee (Luke xxm, 49, and par.), does it also include, as Acts 1, 
14, says, Mary, the mother of Jesus, and her sons? The question 
cannot be answered with absolute certainty. Possibly the mother of 

1 Although the argument e silentio is never in theory absolutely convincing, for 
that reason it would seem as if Jesus did not use an Aramaic word corresponding 
to the Greek £KKAr|cr{oc. The two passages in Matthew (xvi, 18; xvm, 17) where 
the word is used cannot be considered authentic sayings. The manifest desire to 
bring the idea of the Church under the direct patronage of Jesus makes it scarcely 
probable that tradition would have allowed any of his sayings to be lost which 
contained a word equivalent to ‘the Church’. 

2 An analogous fact appeared in the sixteenth century, when the reformers 
claimed that they were not founding a new Church but restoring it to the purity 
it had lost. 
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Jesus, who, according to Mark hi, 20-41, did not at first believe in 
his mission and tried to check his activities, in the end joined the 
Church, but we do not know for certain if she did so. 1 As for the 
brothers of Jesus, although they certainly entered the Church at an 
early date, obviously before a.d. 44, we do not know the circum¬ 
stances and whether it was before or after their brother’s death. 2 The 
fact that Jesus’s kinsfolk are only referred to at the end of the note 
and after the women of Galilee, 3 suggests that they are mentioned as 
an afterthought. 

Even at the very beginning, the Galilean nucleus does not seem to 
have represented the whole Church at Jerusalem. After mentioning 
it in such terms as would allow us to estimate it to be composed of 
twenty people at the most, the compiler of Acts reckons the numerical 
size of the Church to be about 120 before the period of evangelical 
triumph began (Acts 1, 15). The two numbers may very well come 
from two independent traditions. Nevertheless, the fact that they are 
found so near together does not allow us to think that the compiler 
of Acts failed to see the contradiction between them; it must have 
been accounted for in a way which did not need to be explained. It 
may be supposed that he included in the 120, in addition to the 
Galileans, the disciples Jesus gained by his preaching at Jerusalem. 

The Twelve had lived with Jesus; they transmitted and authenti¬ 
cated the tradition which provided the ground of the Church’s 
existence; they experienced, if not all the resurrection appearances, 
at any rate the first, and on that account the most important. Thus 
they occupied a central position in the Church at Jerusalem and 
possessed an authority de facto , which, in any case at the start, did 
not need to be buttressed by any theory which would make it an 
authority de jure. Quite naturally, while they waited for the return of 
the Lord, they directed the Church in his stead because they had 
been the closest confidants of his thoughts. 4 But the facility with 
which their authority was called in question, and subsequently re¬ 
placed by that of the desposunoi , shows that no system of any kind 
had been elaborated. 

1 The episode of John xix, 26-7, which places her at the foot of the cross, is 
clearly legendary in character. 

2 See I, pp. no ff. 

3 They do not seem to have played any active part in the life of the Church at 
Jerusalem. 

4 As the Twelve had been strangers at Jerusalem and appear to have led there a 
common life. This fact certainly favoured the cohesion of the group which they 
formed and consequently increased their influence. 
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The theory that all power in the Church was vested in principle in 
the apostolic group, whom practical reasons led to delegate a share 
to others, is to some extent a priori and does not correspond with 
fact. The compiler of Acts relates two episodes; the election of 
Matthias as an apostle in place of Judas (i, 15-22) and the institution 
of the ministry of the Seven (vi, 1-6)—which imply that the assembly 
of the faithful have a right of taking decisions on matters where the 
Twelve may take the initiative. The two episodes have no historical 
value. That does not mean that they do not reflect, to some extent, 
the Church’s organization. Is it the organization existing in the 
Church at Jerusalem at the beginning, or is it that existing in the 
Greek communities at the time when Acts was compiled, i.e. approxi¬ 
mately between a.d. 80 and 90? The two ideas do not exclude one 
another. There is an element of truth in both of them. 

An analogous question is presented in conditions which prevent 
conclusive answers being given concerning the presbyters, or elders, 
mentioned in several passages of Acts, grouped sometimes round 
Peter, sometimes round the Twelve, at other times round James, 
without any indication of how they were selected or the part they 
played (xi, 30; xv, 2 passim) xvi, 4; xxi, 18). Possibly what is said of 
them only reflects the organization of the Greek communities. It 
could also be that the elders were simply the desposunoi. 

The information provided by Acts concerning the functions of the 
apostles is contradictory. They are described as missionaries, which 
implies that they are itinerant, but at the same time they govern the 
Church at Jerusalem and, through it, the Churches everywhere. 
Hence Jerusalem is their headquarters, because the Holy City is the 
true seat of the Church, both on account of its past, and its being the 
place where Jesus died and to which he will return. 1 

The compiler of Acts is so seized by the idea that the apostles are 
tied to Jerusalem, that he pictures them as not leaving the city at the 
time of persecution, although all the other Christians there are com¬ 
pelled to scatter (vm, 1). This expresses a combination of two dif¬ 
ferent theories: (1) the Jerusalem idea that the apostles are the chief 
rulers and, therefore, the organizers of the whole Church, and (2) the 
Pauline conception of the apostle as an itinerant missionary. There is 
a striking contrast between theory and fact. The theory was that the 
apostles must not leave Jerusalem: the fact was that, in a.d. 44, Peter 
went away never to return and from that time none of the Twelve 

1 Jerusalem was considered by the Jews to be the place where the Messiah was 
due to be manifested. Cf. IV, Esdras y XIII, 35 ff. 
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ever played any important part at Jerusalem. The contradiction 
between theory and fact was resolved by the idea that the apostles 
resided, to begin with, for twelve years in Jerusalem and then, in 
accordance with orders from their Lord, spread across the world to 
preach the Gospel to everyone. The Kerygma Petron makes a precise 
statement that the course of affairs was so arranged in order to provide 
an opportunity for the conversion of the Jews, so that they could not 
excuse themselves for not believing by saying ‘We have not heard’. 1 
Some scholars 2 see in this theory merely a means of covering up the 
contradiction between the two theories of the apostolate; Harnack, 3 
on the other hand, thinks that it is a simple statement of the time 
actually spent by the Twelve at Jerusalem. The Kerygma Petrou , he 
notes, was not in such wide circulation that it could have been the 
source of all the traditions which attributed to the apostles a stay of 
twelve years in Jerusalem. But even if it was proved without any risk 
of contradiction that the tradition of twelve years did not depend on 
the Kerygma Petrou and existed before it was written, it still would 
not follow that it had any historical character. Agrippa’s persecution, 
which was at its height round about Easter in a.d. 44, was the deter¬ 
mining cause of Peter’s departure. If we retain a.d. 28 as the date of 
Jesus’s death, the apostles left Jerusalem, not twelve, but sixteen 
years after. The difference between twelve and sixteen is too great 
to suppose that the number sixteen was reduced to twelve for reasons 
of symbolism. The tradition of the Kerygma Petrou expresses a con¬ 
ception of the Church and the apostolate which can be attributed to 
the Church in Jerusalem. 

According to Acts, when Jesus gave his last instructions to his 
disciples he told them not to depart from Jerusalem, but to await 
there the fulfilment of the promise of the Father which they had 
received from him, i.e. the outpouring of the Spirit (1, 4). But it may 

1 Kerygma Petrou, fragment quoted by Clement of Alexandria, Strom., VI, 5, 39 , 
2—41, 6. Apollonius, in Eusebius, H.e., V, 18, 14. Acta Petri ( Vercell. ), 5. Acta 
Johannis ( Prochorus ), edited by Zahn, E., 1880, pp. 3 f* The Pistis Sophia (I, 1) 
and the Second Book of Jeu (44, p. 306) (cf. C. Schmidt, Gnostische Schriften in 
koptischer Sprache aus dem Codex Brucianus , Leipzig, 1892, pp. 439 f-) say that, 
after his resurrection, Jesus stayed twelve years with his disciples before leaving 
them. This is a transposition of the same tradition. We also meet with the idea of 
the apostles staying at Jerusalem for seven years ( Rec. Clem., I, 43; IX, 29) or 
fifteen years (the Sahidic fragment of a Life of the Virgin published by F. Forbes 
Robinson, Coptic apocryphal Gospels , Texts and Studies, IV, 2, Cambridge, 1896, 
pp. 22 f.). 

2 Von Dobschutz, Das Kerygma Petrou, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 52 ff., 136 ff.; W. Bauer, 
in Hennecke, Neut. Apokr., p. 111. 

3 Harnack, G.a.L., II, 1, pp. 243 f. 
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be doubted if this was the original meaning of this saying, since to 
give it that meaning, the compiler of Acts had to attribute to Jesus a 
saying about the baptism of the Spirit, which, in the earlier tradition, 
was a saying of John the Baptist (i, 5). What is artificial in this com¬ 
bination is that the period for which the apostles are to remain in 
Jerusalem is limited to that for which they are to wait for the out¬ 
pouring of the Spirit. What they originally had to wait for was the 
parousia. If the command of Jesus refers to the outpouring of the 
Spirit, there is hardly any object in it, since, in the perspective of the 
story in Acts, the apostles receive the Spirit very soon after he had 
left them and ascended into heaven. Such a formal command can be 
much more easily understood if it refers to an event more distant in 
time, which will take place at some indeterminate point in the future 
such as the parousia. 

It is a striking fact that, after Jesus has told his disciples with 
precision how long the period will be which must elapse before the 
outpouring of the Spirit, he gives no information as to what will 
follow. Until they have received the Spirit the apostles are not to 
leave Jerusalem. But after that can they remain there, or must they 
leave and where are they to go? For what purpose? It is remarkable 
that nothing is said about this at all. Is this simply because the 
apostles, being guided by the Holy Spirit, will not need any in¬ 
structions? It does not seem so, since there seems no reason why—as 
is the case a little further on (1, 8) in a passage which appears to come 
from another source—the programme to be fulfilled by the apostles 
after they have received the Holy Spirit should not be here delineated. 

Thus three stages in the conception of the connections between 
the apostles and Jerusalem can be discerned. According to the most 
primitive conception they were to remain in the city until th z parousia. 
Doubtless this was associated with the idea that the Lord would 
manifest himself at Jerusalem on the last day to set up his Kingdom. 1 

1 The kingdom established at Jerusalem was probably intended in the earliest 
conception to be national in character, a trait which Palestinian thought preserved, 
or recovered, in the time of the desposunoi. There is a trace of it in I, 6, where 
the disciples, to whom Jesus had just spoken of the time when they will receive 
the Spirit, ask him if that will be the time when he will restore the Kingdom of 
Israel. Jesus evades this question by declaring that it is not for the disciples to 
know of the times and seasons which the Father has reserved for his own power. 
This would appear to imply that he has reserved for himself, not only the knowledge 
of the times, but also their disposition. This contains a clear and cautious criticism 
of the national character of the Kingdom of God. The author does not go so far as 
to deny it, but he does not want anybody to be preoccupied with it. The passage 
refers to a period when Christian thought, without going so far as to reject it, 
had begun to lose interest in the national character of the Kingdom of God. 
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When it turned out that the apostles did not stay in Jerusalem and 
had to leave the city in a.d. 44, leaving the direction of the Church 
to James, 1 the earliest tradition was transposed. The apostles had to 
remain in Jerusalem not until the parousia , but for a more limited 
period, according to the Kerygma Petrou twelve years, which corre¬ 
sponded approximately to the actual period as it turned out, at any 
rate for Peter. Acts, by certifying that Peter remained in Jerusalem 
until a.d. 44, without laying stress on the fact, limits the period for 
which the apostles were forbidden to leave Jerusalem to the short 
interval between the Ascension and Pentecost. 

The first of these two traditions, that of the Kerygma Petrou , may 
well be merely a compromise due to adapting theory to facts, but the 
other one which is stated in Acts 1, 4, has another significance. It does 
not dissociate the apostles representing the Church altogether from 
the city of Jerusalem as the Holy City, but loosens the tie which they 
had with it by limiting it to the period preceding the outpouring of 
the Spirit, i.e. up to the day when the Church was actually 
founded. 

The transposition allowed the conditions which compelled Peter 
to leave Jerusalem to be left in the shade and perceptibly diminished 
the importance of his departure by passing over the fact that his 
eviction made possible the promotion of James. It also allowed certain 
essential forms of the Church’s life and activities to be placed under 
the patronage of the Twelve which the Hellenists, and not the 
Twelve, had inaugurated. When Peter was no longer tied to Jerusalem 
he could go to Samaria where Philip had no doubt preceded him, but 
Peter authorized the evangelization, which had already been carried 
out there before his arrival, by causing the Holy Spirit to come down 
on those who had been converted but had not yet received him. The 
compiler of Acts was also enabled by this transposition to describe 
Peter as making the missionary journey along the coast of Palestine, 
in the course of which he was summoned to the house of Cornelius 
at Caesarea and so became the means which God used to bring into 
the Church the first pagan. 

Acts then contains only an attenuated reflection of the theory that 
the apostles had to wait in Jerusalem for the Lord’s parousia . The 
theory gradually disappeared, because the facts contradicted it. Also 
the balance between Palestinian and Greek Christianity shifted to the 
advantage of Greek Christianity the importance of which steadily 
grew, until after a.d. 70 the Church at Jerusalem did not cease to 

1 See I, pp. 11 ff. 
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decline, with the result that geographically speaking the centre of 
gravity for Christianity shifted westwards. 

The theory that the apostles must remain at Jerusalem until the 
parousia is certainly very primitive. The further back one goes, the 
more difficult it is to imagine how it came into being. It is a character¬ 
istic element in the Jerusalem conception of the Church. The apostles 
had to remain in Jerusalem because it was the capital centre of the 
Church. 1 The idea originated from the facts of the situation and also 
had ideological roots. The Church at Jerusalem was the oldest of all 
the Churches; from it went the missions which created all the others. 
Hence it was the mother of them all. From this sprung the idea that 
those who directed it directed all the others as well. 2 The theory 
developed on the assumption that the Church at Jerusalem was a 
harmonious unity under the direction of the Twelve, although 
originally it comprised two distinct groups which appear in a fairly 
large measure to have ignored each other. There is no doubt that in 
time a conflict between them would have ensued if the Hellenists had 
not been forced to leave Jerusalem on account of the hostility of the 
Jews. The compiler of Acts, and no doubt the tradition previous to 
him, simplified and formulated things within their own preconceived 
framework by taking into consideration only that section of the Church 
at Jerusalem which was ranged round the Twelve and subordinating 
the Hellenist group to it somewhat after the manner in which the 
Seven in Acts vi are subordinated to the Twelve. The Church at 
Jerusalem was only the mother of all the others if it is not reduced to 
the group represented and directed by the Twelve. While, then, the 
Church was set up round the Twelve, who certainly, to begin with, 
exercised great influence, their authority did not last long but was 


1 Concerning the primacy of the Church at Jerusalem, see Holl’s study in 
Ges. Aufs. y II, pp. 55 ff. 

2 It is for this reason that the author of Acts says in Chapter XV that Paul and 
Barnabas came to Jerusalem not, as we are told in the story given in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, in order to discuss on a level of equality the position of the Gentiles 
and the obligations to be imposed on them, but to submit to the judgment of the 
leaders of the Church at Jerusalem a problem which they had not succeeded in 
solving at Antioch. The idea that the Church at Jerusalem exercised an authority 
over all the other Churches must have had primitive and deep roots, since it is 
proved that it survived after a.d. 70, at a time when the importance and influence 
of the Church at Jerusalem had become practically nil. Eusebius ( H.e ., Ill, 20, 6), 
quoting Hegesippus, speaking of Jude’s grandsons, says that they directed the 
Churches (r)yf)aoccr0oa tcov EKKAriaicov). ). This would therefore appear to refer to 
the direction of the Churches in Palestine, but in another passage (III, 32, 6), 
quoting the text of Hegesippus, he uses the expression ‘They w T ere at the head of 
the whole Church’ ('npocrriyoOvToa Ttacrris eKKArioJas). 
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challenged and in a.d. 44 replaced by that of James and perhaps from 
that time onward by that of the other members of the Lord’s 
family. 

The idea that Jerusalem was the centre of the Church, and that 
the apostles residing there legislated for all the communities, is some¬ 
thing more than the idealization of a historical fact, its generalization, 
and its logical development. It is also a dogmatic theory. Because 
Jesus died at Jerusalem, he will appear there at his parousia to free 
and save his own and confound and punish his enemies and 
executioners. 

There is also a direct connection between the idea of the primacy 
of the Church in Jerusalem and the transposition of the resurrection 
appearances from Galilee, where they occurred, to Jerusalem. 1 The 
authority claimed by the Church at Jerusalem demanded that it 
should be the scene of the most important event for the faith. 

The opinion held by the Church at Jerusalem concerning its 
authority and privileged position explains what are accepted as a 
whole series of transpositions in the narrative of Acts. Peter regulates 
and confirms the evagelization of Samaria by the Hellenist Philip and 
receives the first Gentile into the Church. The foundation of the 
Church at Antioch is obviously post-dated to make it distinctly 
younger than that at Jerusalem. Barnabas is described to have been 
sent as a delegate to Antioch by the Church at Jerusalem, although he 
seems to have been one of the first Hellenists who were hounded out 
by persecution and coming to Antioch ‘spoke also to the Gentiles 
there, proclaiming to them the Lord Jesus’. 

The picture drawn by the author of Acts of the primacy of the 
Church at Jerusalem does not therefore altogether correspond to 
reality; it has only been sketched by means of a series of improve¬ 
ments and transpositions which can be quite easily recognized. 

That does not detract from the theoretical importance of the idea 
of primacy, far from it. When Acts was compiled the importance of 
the Church at Jerusalem had considerably diminished. It was only an 
object of sentimental interest and merely regarded as a more or less 
idealized picture of the past. The idea of its primacy could not have 
been invented in the bosom of Greek Christianity, which had by then 
become dominant. It is also to be found in the Palestinian traditions, 
collected by Hegesippus, which certainly did not originate in Acts. 
The author of Acts found it in the written and oral traditions at his 

1 For the location of the resurrection appearances, see La foi a la resurrection , 
pp. 310 ff. 
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disposal. It must then be considered as one of the characteristic 
elements of the Jerusalem conception. 

As Karl Holl 1 has rightly noticed, even Paul provides evidence to 
substantiate the idea of its primacy and his evidence is all the more 
typical because he energetically maintained the independence of his 
creed and gospel and rose with indignation against the idea that he 
had pursued his missionary activity under directives received from 
the apostles in Jerusalem. 

The facts which allow Holl to use Paul as a witness to the primacy 
of the Church in Jerusalem can be divided into two groups. One 
group merely proves what claims it made and shows that Paul did 
not accept them without reserve. The second group is made up of 
facts and quotations which show that Paul recognized that the Church 
in Jerusalem was in a privileged situation. 

In Galatians 11, 4, Paul speaks of false brethren who have crept 
into the Church 4 to spy out our liberty, which we have in Christ 
Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage'. He mentions them, in 
connection with the conference at Jerusalem, but it is clear—the 
expression 'brought in’ shows it—that he is thinking beyond every¬ 
thing else, of counter-missionaries who have come to trouble the 
Churches of Galatia and Greece. From the verb KocTacTKOTreiv, 
which means 'to inspect, to spy out', Holl infers that the members 
of the Church at Jerusalem believed that they were called to exercise 
some kind of control over other Churches. This interpretation is 
supported by a fact which is by no means unimportant in this con¬ 
nection, i.e. that Epictetus 2 used the term KorroccjKOTros to define 
the philosopher who has received from the gods a mission to inspect 
the estate of men and give them instructions and advice. 

Lietzmann thinks that the judaizing propaganda which was prac¬ 
tised in the Pauline Churches, especially those in Greece and Galatia, 
was the execution of a plan which had been systematically thought 
out by the Church in Jerusalem because it considered that it had been 
given the mission to control, inspect and, if necessary, remake the 
other Churches. It has been noted 3 that this idea of a campaign against 
Paul goes beyond what the texts affirm. Paul may have sometimes 
suspected that behind those who were making trouble in the Churches 
of Galatia or Greece there were leading personalities such as the 


1 Holl, Ges. Aufs ., Ill, pp. 57 ff. 

2 Epictetus, Diss., Ill, 22, 38, 69. 

3 See I, pp. 307 ff. See also my article ‘L’apotre Pierre a-t-il jou6 un rdle per¬ 

sonnel dans les crises de Galatie et de Gr£ce’, R.h.p.r ., XIV, 1934, pp. 461-500. 
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leaders themselves of the Church in Jerusalem, Peter, James and the 
Twelve, but he did not dwell on this supposition, When he speaks 
with spleen and a somewhat bitter irony of ‘chief apostles’ he is 
referring especially to the part which certain individuals thrust upon 
them and he avoids involving them personally in his attacks. There 
remains the fact, however—and this alone makes Hoiks observations 
valuable—that the agitators at Corinth and in Galatia, even though 
they acted on their own initiative, felt that they would be acting with 
the goodwill of the Church at Jerusalem and its leaders, and con¬ 
sequently they were of the opinion that the Church to which they 
belonged had the authority to direct the others. 

More decisive still is the inference made by Karl Holl from the 
collection organized by Paul for the Church at Jerusalem. 1 It implies 
that the Church there was recognized to have special rights. When 
James, Cephas and John asked Paul at the conference of 44 ‘to 
remember the poor’ they wished the Churches of the Greek world 
not merely to show an interest in the precarious state of the Churches 
of Judaea materially; they saw the financial aid demanded by them 
to be something akin to the didrachma then payed by the Jews the 
world over every year for the Temple at Jerusalem. Paul in his in¬ 
structions put the collection on a moral and spiritual level not on a 
juridical one. Generally he speaks as if the Greek communities were 
not under any legal obligation to that at Jerusalem to discharge this 
task. Nevertheless, there is a passage in the Epistle to the Romans 
(xv, 26-7) where he goes further and speaks of the obligation which 
the Gentile Churches owe to the Jerusalem community to come to 
their material assistance; he makes the reason for this the fact that 
they had a share in its spiritual wealth. 2 But in strict logic this fact 
only proves that the Churches of Judaea had the right to be treated 
with special regard, but Paul does not ipso facto attribute to them the 
right to intervene in their business and legislate for them in any 
binding manner. The Church at Jerusalem must have been less 
reserved. There is no doubt that it interpreted in a wider sense the 
primacy claimed by it and recognized to belong to it. 

Perhaps without formulating any theory as to its claim to direct all 
the Churches, it felt that it was called upon to do so; it acted in this 

1 K. Holl, Ges. Aufs., II, pp. 58-60. Cf. my article ‘La Collecte en faveur des 
Saints de Jerusalem’, R.h.p.r., V, 1925, pp. 301-18. 

2 The same principle is formulated also in Galatians vi, 6, but in more general 
terms and without being connected with the business of the collection. The origin 
of this idea must be looked for in the principle of Judaism which insisted upon the 
duties of disciples to the masters who had taught them. 
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way instinctively rather than in any set manner. These claims met 
with strong opposition from the apostle Paul, but may have been 
better received in other Greek Churches. 

To the question, ‘At what moment did the Church begin to exist?’ 
the answer will differ depending on whether one accepts the Jerusalem 
idea of the Church or the Pauline idea. If the latter the answer will 
be: ‘From the moment Christ rose and became the Kyrios and the 
Spirit and, so far as he is the Spirit, from the time when he began to 
possess souls destined for salvation and to cause them to become new 
creatures. 5 In other words, the creation of the Church is an immediate 
activity of the Spirit. The same answer cannot be given and in any 
case cannot be given in such precise terms for the Jerusalem con¬ 
ception. The author of Acts separates the resurrection and the out¬ 
pouring of the Spirit by an interval of fifty days. He says, that on the 
day of Pentecost 3,000 souls were added (11, 41): this can only mean 
to the Church. The Church therefore is already in existence at 
Pentecost but the fulfilment of the promise of the gift of the Spirit 
marks a date of capital importance, and not just because on that day 
the new faith left its birth-place. That was in truth the birthday of 
the Church. But, as we have seen, 1 the story of Pentecost is very 
artificial. It expresses the ideas of the compiler and not the earliest 
conception of the Church at Jerusalem. As for the ideas of the first 
Jerusalem Christians, the fact that the resurrection left believers in 
some confusion and off their balance, which they only recovered 
when they received the Holy Spirit, made it difficult for them to 
believe that the resurrection inaugurated any decisive change or real 
novelty. So far as those who were waiting for the coming of the 
Messianic Kingdom constituted the Church it must have originated 
in the call which Jesus made to form the group made of his disciples. 
Here lies the idea of a continuity between the group of Jesus 5 dis¬ 
ciples during his ministry and the Church waiting his return, an 
idea which is one of the characteristics of Jerusalem thought. 

This enables us to define a point concerning the connection 
between Christ and the Churches. In Paul’s eyes this connection is 
essential. The presence and action of Christ create the Church. 
Palestinian Christianity is blind to this because it did not experience— 
or only to a slight degree—the phenomena of pneumatism which was 
so prominent in the life of Greek Christianity, especially in the Pauline 
Churches. 2 In Jerusalem Christ plays only in the life of the Church a 

1 See I, pp. 95 f. 

2 See I, pp. 95 ff. 
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part similar to that which he played while alive among his disciples; 
he will realize the Kingdom of God into which he will admit those 
who have trusted in him and so save them. The fact that he has 
become the Messiah who sits on the right hand of God in heaven and 
that he will return to accomplish his task of redemption merely adds 
to the hopes placed in him as an assurance, which did not exist while 
he was alive on earth. His redemptive acts have still to be done. The 
purpose and ground of the Church lies outside itself in an object 
which is not present but in one sense past, since Jesus gave the 
disciples their faith and hopes during his ministry and from him they 
expected, and continue to expect, their salvation. But the purpose and 
ground also lie in the future because Jesus will accomplish his 
redemptive work and realize the Kingdom of God when he returns. 
The Church then is of an interim nature and is like a bridge thrown 
for believers between the two comings of Christ. It is a society which 
is provisionally deprived of its leader and awaits his return. This is 
the answer to the question of the connection between the Church 
and the Kingdom of God. The Church is no substitute for the 
Kingdom of God. It has not come in its place. It has come in order 
that men may be able to wait for it. 
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Paul’s Doctrine of the Church 

i. Paul’s conception of the church and the 

WORSHIP OF CHRIST 

The importance which Paul gives to the conception of the Church 
is 1 shown by the fact that the word occurs fifty times in all in his 
genuine letters, compared with the use of the phrase ‘the Kingdom 
of God’ twelve times, a good half of which 2 occur in bits of Jewish 
exhortation. These represent traditional teaching rather than the 
apostle’s personal thought. 3 In any case Paul makes use in them of 
set phrases which were already in existence and does not create new 
ones. 

In a series of passages 4 the term ‘Church’ in the singular describes 
the faithful of a town or a district of such a size that those who reside 
in it can meet together. 5 The opening greetings of the Epistles often 
contain the word ‘Church’ placed side by side with other terms such 
as brothers, saints, faithful, elect. 

1 Concerning Paul’s doctrine of the Church see L. Cerfaux, La theologie de 
rfiglise selon saint Paul , p. i, 1942, and my review of the book in R.h.r., CXXVIII, 
1944 , PP- 154-163. 

2 Romans xiv, 17; I Corinthians ix, 20; vi, 9-10; xv, 50; Galatians v, 19-21; 
Colossians iv, 10-11; I Thessalonians 11, 12; II Thessalonians 1, 2. 

3 It is the same in I Corinthians xv, 24-5, where it is said that when the last 
enemy Death has been destroyed Christ will restore the Kingdom to his Father. 
Colossians I, 12-14, must be put on one side as it refers to the Kingdom of the 
dear Son of God to which believers have been translated. We shall have later to 
return to this notion and its connection with that of the Church. 

4 I Thessalonians 1, 1; II Thessalonians I, 1; Philemon 9, 15; I Corinthians I, 2; 
II Corinthians 1, 1; Romans xvi, 1, 23; Colossians iv, 16. 

6 Church is often used in the plural, to denote either several groups or the whole 
assembly of these local communities (I Thessalonians 11, 14; II Thessalonians I, 4; 
I Corinthians xvi, 1, 19; II Corinthians vm, 1, 18, 19, 23, 24; xi, i, 28; xii,i3; 
Galatians 1, 2, 22; Romans xvi, 4, 16). Paul sometimes speaks of Churches in a 
particular house (^kkAtictIcc koct’ oikov) (Romans xvi, 5; I Corinthians xvi, 19). 
(The Church of the house of Aquila and Priscilla), Colossians iv, 14 (of Nymphas), 
Philemon, 2 (of Philemon). He is not referring to groups of Christians who happen 
to live in the same house (Romans xvi, 10-15, shows that for these Paul does not 
use the term ‘Church’) but without doubt to small groups who used to gather in 
a particular house to pray together or for some religious exercise. 
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Paul’s conception of the Church is organically related to worship. 
Properly speaking, the Church is the assembly of the faithful met for 
worship (I Corinthians xi, 18, 22). It also has a direct connection 
with Christ, since, when the Church meets for worship, 1 Christ 
becomes present through the invocation of his name. There is no 
more exact description of Paul’s conception than the logion of 
Matthew xvm, 20, ‘Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them’. 2 

The terms ‘elect’, ‘called’, ‘saints’, 3 which often are placed beside 
the term ‘Church’, show that Paul’s conception is derived from the 
idea of the quahal , the assembly of Israel, called by Israel’s God to 
be present before him. The call which they received from the Lord 
is the action of the Holy Spirit by whose operation they individually 
became believers and collectively became the Church. The unifying 
force and underlying motive bringing them together is their faith. 
Since it is a gift from Christ, who bestows it on his own initiative 
and no one can be his who has not received his Spirit (Romans 
viii, 9), Christ makes a man a believer by his action upon him and 
makes him the Temple of God (I Corinthians ill, 16 f.; II Corin¬ 
thians VI, 16) or of the Holy Spirit (I Corinthians vi, 19). 

In the same way that the Spirit makes a man a believer, he makes 
the Church, but, just as it is something more than a group of a certain 
number of believers, so the presence and action of the Holy Spirit 
within the Church is something more than the sum of his actions on 
each of the members. 

Certain manifestations of pneumatism, such as prophecy, glos- 
solalia, inspired songs, do not have to be added together as they 
occurred in the lives of individuals, but ought to multiply when 
Christians assembled together create an environment peculiarly 
favourable to their spreading over the whole community. It is the 
same thing with the charismatic gifts which of their very nature can 
only occur in assemblies. Such, for example, is the case with the gift 

1 It is equally true when the faithful meet to decide a question concerning the 
life of the community, e.g. at Corinth when it met to come to a decision about the 
business of the incestuous man (I Corinthians v, 4). 

2 According to the Pirke Aboth (III, 2) when two men meet together and the 
word of the Torah is not between them, i.e. when the Law is not the theme of 
their conversation, they are seated in the seat of the scornful (Psalms 1, 1), but if 
they talk of the Law, the Shekinah, i.e. the divine presence is in the midst of them 
(Strack-Billerbeck, I, p. 794). For Paul, Christ fulfils the part which the Law 
plays in Jewish thought. 

3 By the term ‘saints’ Paul does not mean those who are effectively saints but 
those who are dedicated to God and are therefore called to sanctification. 
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of interpretation which enables an inspired man to translate into lucid 
language what the man inspired with tongues uttered in language 
which is as unintelligible to his audience as to him (xiv, 14-19, 27-8). 
Such also is the case with the gift of the discernment of spirits which 
permits certain inspired people to judge what the prophets said 
(I Corinthians xiv, 29), i.e. to recognize if an inspiration is of the 
Spirit of God or of demons. Thus the whole of Paul’s conception of 
the Church may be understood as a reflection of his doctrine of the 
Spirit. 

Paul explicitly declares that the Lord and God are present in the 
assemblies of the Church. To prove that the manifestations of 
glossolalia needed discipline, Paul lays stress on the impression they 
make on strangers 1 who come to join in Christian worship. If they 
hear the members of the Church speaking in tongues, i.e. gabbling 
altogether unintelligible words, they will have the impression that 
they are in an assembly of madmen (I Corinthians xiv, 23-5); if they 
hear prophecies, their consciences will be struck and, falling on their 
knees they will worship God and recognize that he is really present 
in the heart of the meeting. The presence of God makes it the Church: 
Romans ix, 8 f. shows that the presence of God and the presence of 
Christ, the presence of the Spirit of God or the presence of the Spirit 
of Christ are interchangeable expressions precisely equivalent to each 
other. 


2 . THE LOCAL CHURCH AND THE CHURCH AT LARGE 

It is self-evident that, as the fundamental factor in the conception of 
the Church is the idea of the presence and action of Christ in the 
midst of his own assembled together under the invocation of his 
name, the conception cannot be limited to the framework of the local 
community. As Paul recalled to mind, when he was persecuting, he 
did not think that he had been persecuting individuals but, that he 
had been attacking the Church of God (I Corinthians xv, 9; Galatians 
1, 13; Philippians ill, 6). There are relatively few instances where Paul 


1 To denote strangers Paul uses two words: (1) dmcrroi, (2) ISicoTai. They are 
certainly not synonymous but, while it is certain that both of them denote persons 
strange to the Church, the difference between them cannot be stated with certainty. 
Possibly (1) denotes merely curious people who have come by chance and (2) people 
who have been to some extent attracted by the faith and take part in the collective 
worship without having yet committed themselves. W. Bauer ( Wortgottesdienst , 
p. 17) arrives at similar conclusions and considers that the iSicoTTis is neither a 
believer or an unbeliever but a man who is halfway to being converted. 
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views the Church in a general way like this; this is because the 
Epistles do not evolve general theories but directions and practical 
concrete advice to Christians concerning their life within the frame¬ 
work of the local community. But, even when, e.g. in the first chapter 
of I Corinthians, Paul is giving instructions relevant to the particular 
situation of a particular Church at a particular time, he emphasizes 
that it is bound up with all the other Churches, that the customs he is 
asking it to follow have been followed by all the others, and that the 
instructions which he is drawing up are what he is giving them as 
well (I Corinthians iv, 17; vn, 17; xi, 16; xiv, 33; xvi, i). 1 Paul's 
thought extends beyond the idea of a union between all the local 
churches which is the result of identity of beliefs, ideals or rules of 
life. The unity is much more an organic one. It is not just due to a 
common faith, morality and hope, it is due to the fact that the Church 
is the result of Christ’s call and action wherever it happens to be 
/ manifested. The unity of Christ creates the unity of the Church and 
make it of a transcendent character. This is shown by Paul’s reaction 
to the divisions created at Corinth by opposing factions. After 
mentioning them he exclaims: Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified 
for you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul? (I Corinthians 1,13). 
/ Thus it is Christ who makes the Church one. What creates the close 
union of believers and makes them one body is the fact that Christ 
died for them all without distinction and that they were baptized 2 in 
his name, i.e. in order that they might be his. 3 In the same way Paul 
writes ‘the cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break is it not the com- 

1 The importance attached by Paul to the solidarity of the Churches explains 
what at first appears to be somewhat strange in the opening greeting of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. It is an Epistle which was composed in a very unique 
situation. Yet Paul addresses not only the Corinthians but also, ‘all that in every 
place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both their’s and ourV (1, 2). 
Johannes Weiss ( Der Eingang des ersten Korintherbriefs , St. u. Kr ., LXXIII, 1900, 
pp. 125 ff.; D. erst. Korbr., p. 3) saw these words as an addition made by the 
editor of the corpus paulinum , for the purpose of making a private letter into a 
general open one. Lietzmann (‘Der Anfang des ersten Korintherbriefs’, in Zwei 
Notizen zu Paulus , S.B.A. , 1930, pp. 151-3; An die Kor z , p. 5) showed that the 
words echo a Jewish form of blessing which was discovered from inscriptions found 
on the doors of the synagogues of Kefr-Birin and Alma in Galilee, north-west of 
the Lake of Gennezareth, their date being about a.d. 200 {Sam. Klein , Jud-pal. 
Corpus Inscript ., No. 6.8), ‘May peace be upon this place and all the places of 
Israel’. The use of this form by Paul shows his preoccupation with the local 
Church but did not prevent him from embracing a vision of the Church universal. 

2 Although the instruction refers to the local Church it is legitimate to generalize 
from it. 

3 On the meaning of baptism see pp. 323 ff. 
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munion of the body of Christ? For we being many are one bread, and 
one body: for we are all partakers of that one bread’ (I Corinthians 
X, 16-17). 1 

It is fitting also to look at the well-known passage in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians where, exhorting believers ‘to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace’, Paul says, 'There is one body, and one 
Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all who is above all, 
and through all, and in you all’ (iv, 3-6). 

The unity of the faith is only the unity of Christ since he is the 
object of the faith; the unity of baptism is again the unity of Christ 
since it is given in his name and lastly even the unity of God adds 
nothing to the true causes of the unity of the Church, since Christ, 
whom God has sent to call men to salvation for its realization, is the 
agent through whom the divine unity is revealed in regard to the 
Church. 


3. THE CHURCH AS THE BODY OF CHRIST 

The passage from I Corinthians x, quoted further back, contains the 
idea that believers not only form one body but that that body is the 
body of Christ in which believers share, i.e. into which they are in¬ 
tegrated when they receive the eucharistic bread, a communion in the 
body of Christ (v, 11). This idea, which is found in Paul’s writings 
under several contexts, must be analysed more closely. 

Colossians 1, 18, contains the phrase that the Church is a body of 
which Christ is the K£<paAf] i.e. (1) the chief organ which directs the 
body, the most exalted part of the body forming the uniting link 
between the different members, and (2) the master to whom the body 
is subject and owes obedience. K£9ocAf] has meanings like head in 
English, chef in French, caput in Latin, and Haupt in German. The 
analogy is somewhat superficial in this passage and seems to be only 
imagery. A similar idea is to be found in Paul’s instructions about the 
veiling of women. Paul is attacking the claim which certain women at 
Corinth were making to be able, contrary to custom, to pray and 
prophesy like men, without having their heads veiled. 2 Paul sets out 
to show that the woman is inferior to the man by setting up a graded 
scale: God is ‘the head’ over Christ; Christ over man; and man over 

1 On Paul’s eucharistic ideas see pp. 000 ff. 

2 Paul appears to consider that the veil was necessary, where prayers and 
prophecies were reaching up to the faithful in heaven, to prevent the angels being 
influenced with impure desires by the sight of women. 
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woman (I Corinthians xi, 3). It is a metaphor but nevertheless there 
is implied the idea of an organic unity between Christ and humanity 
which resembles that between male and female. 

A more clear-cut idea of the same kind is to be found in Paul’s 
teaching in I Corinthians VI, 15-18, which he gives in answer to the 
claim to sexual freedom which licentious men were making—at any 
rate in principle. He writes, ‘Do you not know that your bodies are 
the members of Christ?’ He concludes by saying that it is impossible 
for Christians through dissoluteness to make the members of Christ 
the members of a harlot. But Paul is not here thinking of the Church; 
he is considering only the individual believer as is shown by another 
metaphor which he uses to illuminate his thought, saying, ‘Know ye 
not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which ye have of 
God’ (vi, 19). 

In another passage, II Corinthians vi, 16, when Paul is emphasizing 
the necessity to break with sinners, 1 he asks what agreement could 
the temple of God have with idols and he writes, ‘We are the temple 
of the living God’. He is referring here to the Church in the same way 
as in I Corinthians III, 16-17, where, in reference to those who had 
come to Corinth after him, and had worked to what he considered the 
Church’s detriment on the foundation he had laid, he says, ‘Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you. 2 If any man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy: 
for the temple of God is holy, 3 which temple ye are?’ He is thinking 
of the Church but we have nothing more than a simple metaphor. 

Again Paul is thinking of the congregation of believers when in 
Romans xn, 4, to support an exhortation to unity, he says, ‘For as 
we have many members in one body, and all members have not the 
same office: so we being many, are one body in Christ, and everyone 
members one of another. One body in Christ is not the same idea as 
the body of Christ, but it is cognate to it and suggestive of it. Christ 
unites Christians to each other and makes them into one body in 
spite of this diversity. 

I Corinthians xn especially evolves the idea that Christians and 
the Church form the body of Christ. Paul is replying to a question 
put to him in a letter from the Corinthians concerning inspired 


1 This fragment appears to belong to the very first of Paul’s letters to the 
Corinthians to which he alludes in I Corinthians v, 9. 

2 The thought is: you are the temple of God because his Holy Spirit dwells 
in you. 

3 i.e. belongs to God. 
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people or spiritual gifts. 1 He is treating of the diversity of gifts which 
appears to have created argument among the Corinthians. Each was 
tending to magnify his own gift at the expense of the others. He 
maintains two ideas concerning this diversity: (i) the proposition that 
diversity does not exclude a common origin and common purpose. 

4 There are diversity of gifts, but the same Spirit’ (who creates them). 
‘There are differences of administrations but the same Lord’ (xn, 4). 
The second is practical. All rivalry between those who have received 
various gifts must be controlled by considering each gift’s usefulness 
for the edification of the Church. To illustrate this teaching Paul 
points to the unity of the body compared with the diversity of the 
members composing it. ‘For as the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of that one body, being many, are 
one body: so also is Christ. For by one Spirit are we all baptized into 
one body 2 whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bound or 
free and have been all made to drink into one Spirit’ (xn, 12-13). Paul 
immediately returns to the idea of the organic unity of the body 
developing it after the manner of the apologia of Menenius Agrippa. 
Its conclusion is that God has so arranged the body that there is no 
division or opposition between its members but they are all bound 
together by mutual service and dependent on each other. ‘Now ye 
are the body of Christ and members in particular’ is the conclusion 
(xn, 14-27). Paul dictated this teaching out of his anxiety to bring 
to an end the anarchy caused by the manifestation of spiritual gifts 
which was vexing the meetings for worship in the Church of Corinth. 
But his thought is not confined to the limits of the local Church. In 
the front rank of gifts he places the apostolate (xn, 28-9), the purpose 
of which is to extend the Church by continuing to found new com¬ 
munities which means that it operates outside the framework of the 
local Church. That is only the body of Christ so far as it is a manifesta¬ 
tion, fragmentary and in every way prophetic, of a reality which 
surrounds it and has not been achieved. The Church, the body of 
Christ, is still being built up. It will only be completed at the last day. 
In other words it is an eschatological reality. 

In v. 12 after Paul had spoken of the unity of the body he does not, 
as might be expected, go on to say: ‘this is true of the Church’ or ‘of 
the body of Christ’ or ‘of believers’ but ‘this is so of Christ’. The 

1 nvEUHOTtKcov can be translated either way according as to whether we regard 
it as masculine or neuter. 

2 This is a phrase of which Paul was to make frequent use, as it is found in Galatians 
hi, 28, and Colossians in, 11. 
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term must not be explained as due to clumsiness of expression but 
to the idea that the heavenly Christ who is ‘Lord’ and ‘Spirit’ needs a 
body to realize the fullness of his being. The body will be the Church 
formed by all those who belong to the Lord not as temporal or spatial 
beings but in their eternal nature, beyond time and space. It includes 
those who belonged to him in the past and in the sleep of the grave 
await the resurrection, those who belong to him now, and those who 
will belong to him in the future, although they have not yet been 
called into existence. It is the congregation of all those believers 
whom Christ welds into an organism to which he himself gives life. 
This idea is only another aspect of the messianic community which 
itself is an indispensible corollary to the notion of Messiah, since 
there can be no Messiah, i.e. King, unless there is a people over whom 
he reigns. Thus the relationship between Christ and the Church is 
twofold. Christ is the cause and ground of the existence of the Church 
which is inconceivable without him. But the Church is also necessary 
to Christ in order that there may be a subject for his kingship. 

4. THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH IN THE EPISTLE TO 
THE COLOSSIANS 

The idea of the Church is expanded in the ecclesiology of the Epistle 
to the Colossians. In it Christ is described as the head or chief of the 
Church (1, 18). He is the image of the invisible God, the first-born, 
the organ and end of all creation; in particular he is the creator of all 
the beings of the celestial hierarchy and is therefore superior to them 
(1, 15-16). Christ is therefore before all things and all beings but, 
as he is the head of the cosmic body, i.e. the Church, he only exists 
fully in and through the Church; without it he remained a head with¬ 
out a body. He is the first-born among the dead, which implies that 
his resurrection is the first of all those which are to appear and makes 
all the others possible. It has pleased God to cause the pleroma of the 
godhead to dwell in him 1 and by him to reconcile all things unto 
himself having made peace through the blood of his cross. 2 Both 
things on earth and things in heaven are thus reconciled. The idea 
that the cosmic powers will also benefit from this reconciliation is an 


1 The idea of pleroma is of Greek origin. Paul appears to have borrowed the 
term from Colossian gnosticism. See the texts of the Corpus hermeticum quoted by 
Dibelius, An die Kolosser , Epheser und Philemon 3 , Tubingen, 1927, p. 13. 

2 Dibelius {An die Kol ., p. 14) with justice regards the words, ‘having made 

peace through the blood of his cross’ as explanatory and incidental. 
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extension of what we find in earlier Epistles due to peculiar disturbing 
doctrines which were being talked of at Colossae. 1 

Two series of affirmations are here placed side by side, the one 
speculative and cosmological in character, the other practical and 
soteriological in character. 2 What is placed first and foremost with 
greater emphasis than in the earlier Epistles is yet not a complete 
novelty. The idea of Christ as the image of God is found in II Corin¬ 
thians iv, 4; that of his superiority over all the heavenly beings is 
implied in the christological digression of Philippians 11, 6-11. In 
Romans vm, 19-22, it is said that the whole of the created world 
sighs in waiting for the revelation of the sons of God in order that 
it may itself be freed from corruption and may attain the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. We have here the idea of the liberation 
of the created world through Christ’s triumph. The idea of Christ 
as the second Adam and the prototype of heavenly humanity (I Corin¬ 
thians xv, 44) is related to the idea of Christ as the end of the creation, 
since at his coming the elect will bear his likeness. 3 Lastly, the idea of 
Christ as the organ of creation is implied in I Corinthians vm, 6, 
which says that ‘by him are all things’. But the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians gives in systematic form ideas which were only hinted at in 
earlier Epistles. Paul did not change his ideas but only expressed 
them in a systematic fashion to show the Colossians who had been 
subject to gnostic propaganda that they would find salvation through 
Christ alone and not through the worship of angels. 

When Paul says that Christ is the head of the body of the Church 
(1, 18) does he mean the head of the body which is the Church or the 
head of the body which is that of the Church? The question can only 
be answered indirectly. What is new in the Epistle to the Colossians 
concerning the reconciliation effected by Christ is that in the earlier 
Epistles there is nothing to suggest that other beings besides men 


1 The idea is out of step with that in I Corinthians xn, 25-6, which speaks not 
of the reconciliation but of the annihilation of hostile powers. But Philippians 11, 
10-11, contains the idea that the inhabitants of the three parts of the cosmos owe 
worship to Christ Kyrios and there is nothing to show that Paul thought that that 
fact and obligation would be incompatible. Paul’s thought seems to have stayed 
somewhat ambiguous about the ultimate destiny of the heavenly beings who had 
rebelled against God. 

2 Evidence for the dualism of thought in this passage is explicitly shown by the 
fact that the epithet first-bom is used twice in two different senses, in verse 15, 
‘first-born of creation’; in verse 18, ‘first-born among the dead’. 

3 Philippians hi, 20, contains an idea somewhat similar to it; it is the idea that 
the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, will come from heaven and transform the body 
of our humiliation to be like his glorious body. 
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were also to share in this reconciliation. 1 In the letter 2 the opposition 
between heaven and earth corresponds to that between the world 
where God reigns and the one which is under the sway of demons: 
in the Epistles to the Colossians the demonic powers hostile to God 
are thought of as heavenly beings. 

In II, 8 f., Paul puts the Colossians on guard against a futile philo¬ 
sophy suggested by the traditions of men and by the stoikeia , i.e. the 
elementary powers, the demons, not by Christ. Paul is making a 
polemical point in affirming that the pleroma of the godhead dwells 
in Christ. It does not follow that the stoikeia have nothing heavenly 
and even divine about them. Paul may have thought that before the 
coming of Christ the Gentiles could be excused for offering them 
worship, but that is no longer possible now that the drama of re¬ 
demption has been accomplished, since by the cross these elementary 
powers have been conquered, spoiled and exposed to derision (n, 15). 

Paul’s terminology in his arguments against gnosticism is somewhat 
ambiguous. The beings to which he refers are sometimes called 
angels 3 at other times stoikeia. This shows two different origins. The 
term angels and the nouns Powers, Dominions, Lordships, Thrones, 
etc., come from Jewish angelogy, 4 stoikeia from Greek gnosticism. We 
are here faced with syncretism. Possibly Paul has used Jewish words 
which were habitual to him to express ideas of the gnostics or what is 
more probable the gnosticism of Colossae was itself syncretistic. 

Gnosticism seems to have made the worship of angels, if not a 
means of salvation, a way of assuring oneself of the goodwill of the 
cosmic powers for the duration of life lived in a world which has not 
withdrawn from their power. To counteract gnostic propaganda Paul 
also emphasizes certain aspects of the idea of the Church which up to 
then had remained undeveloped. In the Church all things in heaven 
and earth return to unity. In 1, 18, body and Church are two parallel 
terms qualifying the word ‘head’. Consequently the cosmic body is 

1 In Romans vm, 8, 19, only the created world animate and inanimate is 
mentioned, not heavenly beings. 

2 Except perhaps in Philippians 11, 10, which in place of the bipartite division of 
celestial and terrestrial beings customary in Paul’s writings contains a tripartite 
division of celestial, terrestrial and subterranean beings. The hymn, however, of 
Philippians 11 seems to have been borrowed from a pre-existent text. Another 
exception must be made for I Corinthians vm, 5-6, where Paul states that there 
are many beings called gods or lords both in heaven and earth. Paul’s ideas on this 
subject are therefore in some degree ambiguous. 

3 The terms Powers, Thrones, Lordships, Dominions, etc., denote different 
categories of angels. 

4 Cf. Strack-Billerbeck, III, pp. 581 ff.; Dibelius, Geisterwelt, pp. 175 f. 
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the Church. The term ‘head’ as applied to Christ in reference to the 
Church has then a double meaning. As in I Corinthians xi, 3, it 
means ‘chief’, ‘superior’. This meaning is to be found in Colossians 
II, 10, where the Powers and Dominions of which Christ is the ‘head’ 
are pictured to be in revolt against him, but in 11, 19, the term ‘head’ 
is used with another meaning. It is the noblest and most essential part 
of the organism from which it gains both its unity and its life, f/ 

In the Epistle to the Colossians the Church preserves an eschatolo- ^ 
gical character; it exists, but is only consummated when the Powers 
which have been conquered and plundered are brought under sub¬ 
jection or annihilated. From another point of view the Church is in¬ 
complete. In 24 f. Paul writes as follows: ‘I now rejoice in my 
sufferings for you 1 and fill up that which is behind of the afflictions 
of Christ 2 in my flesh, for his body’s sake which is the Church; 
whereof I am made a minister according to the dispensation of God 
which is given to me.’ 

The preaching of the apostles and the sufferings it brought them / 
are necessary for the consummation of the Church, even though the 
Powers survive and persist as a powerless disarmed enemy. The 
preaching of the apostles and their part in the building up of the 
Church do not prevent Christ from being the sole ground of the 
Church, because the action of his Spirit alone makes the apostolic 
preaching efficacious or, in other words, because the apostolate is a 
charismatic gift. 

The Church arises direct from Christ and his activity; he is its sole 
foundation (I Corinthians ill, 11), but it is the glorified Christ with 
which it is concerned. There is no suggestion in Paul of the idea later 
to be met with that Jesus during his ministry founded or instituted 
the Church either himself or through others. This is an established 
fact which though negative is nonetheless significant. 


1 Paul suffers for the good of Christians as his sufferings are a result of his 
missionary activities. 

2 Certain interpreters, e.g. Julicher, Einleitung in das Neue Testament 1 , Tubingen, 
1931, p. 133, understand the meaning of this passage to be that Paul had seen his 
sufferings as an extension of those of Christ and attributed to them redemptive 
value. This cannot be accepted. We do not see how human sufferings could have 
redemptive value since those of Christ have this characteristic because he did not 
know sin (Romans vm, 3). It is more in accordance with Pauline thought to 
suppose that the ‘sufferings of Christ’ are shared by the apostle in virtue of his 
qualification as a servant of Christ (Cl. Dibelius, Geisterwelt , p. 145; An die Kol ., 
p. 16 (cf. II Corinthians xi, 23 f.)). 
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5. Paul’s conception of the church compared with 

THAT OF CHRISTIANS IN JERUSALEM 

The Jerusalem and the Pauline conceptions have common elements 
of the first importance. In both, the Church rests on faith in the 
glorification of Jesus and is orientated towards the future; it is not an 
end in itself but points beyond itself, at least beyond what it is now, 
i.e. to the complete sovereignty of Christ. At Jerusalem from the 
glorification of Christ and his establishment as Messiah followed the 
expectation that he would return and set up the Kingdom of God to 
which those, who are provisionally grouped together in the Church 
would gain entrance. The link between the Kingdom and the Church 
is exactly the same as that which had previously existed between 
Jesus and the group of his disciples during his ministry. According 
to this line of thought the Church is merely an extension of this group. 
That is why the tradition became so important together with the 
authority belonging to those who transmit and guarantee it. Further¬ 
more the link between them and Jesus during his ministry entitled 
them to serve as his substitutes and deputies while waiting for his 
return. 

For the Jerusalem Christians the Church is only a temporary 
society due to vanish when the Kingdom of God is set up. For Paul 
it is an eschatological society: it belongs to the heavenly world of the 
future and will not be fully grown until this world is the only reality. 
Far from disappearing when the Kingdom of God comes, it will be 
itself the Kingdom or, as Paul prefers to say, the perfect and finished 
body of Christ. 

The members of the Church in Paul’s eyes are not men who hope 
for salvation or even who have been promised and assured salvation. 
Their salvation although not yet consummated is already a fact. 

Thus the relationship between the Church and Christ was not the 
same in Jerusalem Christianity as in Paul’s. In the former, Christ was 
being expected; in the latter, he was present and in action. This 
explains the difference in the part played by pneumatism and charis¬ 
matic gifts in them. To Pauline Christianity they were essential since 
they constituted the form and mode of Christ’s activity which made 
up the Church’s entire being. They had not the same character and 
importance in the Church at Jerusalem: its acquaintance with them 
was so scanty that they only served to show the state of spiritual 
ferment and exaltation into which Christians had been thrown by 
their new faith and the hopes to which it had given rise. 
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It thus can be seen why, although Paul might recognize that the 
Churches as directly or indirectly originating from the Church in 
Jerusalem owed it a certain deference, yet he could not allow it any 
right to interfere in their internal affairs or sole sovereignty to settle 
general questions of principle. It is true that this was to some extent 
an expression of Paul’s temperament. His personality was too strong 
to permit him to accede to directions which appeared to him to com¬ 
promise the essential purposes of his work and to betray the Gospel as 
he himself conceived it. But the essential factor is that Paul was too 
firmly convinced that he had received without any intermediary 
directions and revelations from Christ to be able either to allow him¬ 
self or the Churches to give way to an external authority which was 
what the Greek Churches considered the Twelve to be. Furthermore 
he granted the Church in Jerusalem only a moral primacy, a primacy 
of honour and not a privilege of right. 

The difference between the Jerusalem conception of the Church 
and the Pauline one does not permit us to think of each developing 
independently of the other from the same point of departure. The 
feeling of close solidarity between Christianity in Palestine and in 
Greece even at the very time when a rupture between them was in¬ 
evitable prevents one from thinking this. 

It is true that the difference in background played a part. Neces¬ 
sarily the idea of the Church assumed a different form in the Greek 
world where the majority of the believers were originally pagan from 
that in Jerusalem where believers did not cease to be Jews by be¬ 
coming Christians. But, although in this way it is possible to explain 
a certain expansion in the idea of the Kingdom of God, even its 
substitution by the idea of the heavenly world or the idea of the 
Church as the body of Christ, it does not explain the different ways 
in which the relationship between Christ and the Church was thought 
of at Jerusalem and by Paul. 

We are thus led to look for the explanation of these differences in 
a diversity of types of religious experience from which in both cases 
the conception of the Church originates and also in the fact that Paul’s 
conception bears the stamp of a strong personality who was a creative 
religious genius much more than the Jerusalem conception does. 
Whatever may have been the importance of the part played by Peter 
at Jerusalem, Palestinian Christianity does not bear his imprint as 
distinctly as that of Greece bears Paul’s. What happened at Antioch 1 

1 See I, pp. 303 ff. 
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shows that Peter was possessed of a temperament ready to yield to 
the environment in which he happened to be, rather than impress the 
environment with the mark of his own personality. Apart from him 
there do not seem to have been at Jerusalem any strong personalities 
besides James, 1 with the result that the prevalent ideas there were of 
a collective nature and so lacked originality. On the other hand, Paul’s 
conception was a direct expression of his personality and there is no 
doubt that the communities founded by him had only a rather dim 
understanding of it during his lifetime and shared it only to a limited 
extent. Only subsequently did his influence preponderate on this 
question as on others. 


1 James was certainly a strong personality but not as a thinker. Apart from that 
his influence only made itself felt when essential elements of the Jerusalem con¬ 
ception of the Church were already fixed. 
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The Deutero-Pauline 1 Doctrines 
of the Church 

I. THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS 

The ecclesiology of the Epistle to the Ephesians 2 results from a 
doctrine of sin and salvation with which first Paul and then his inter¬ 
polator were compelled to contend and yet at the same time both of 
them came under its influence. 

The doctrine is a combination of ethical and cosmological elements. 
Sin and evil are the result of a man being carried away by yielding to 
the desires of the flesh which make him the slave of demonic powers; 
they are also the fruit of a separation, maintained by these same powers 
who have rebelled against God, between the world above and the 
world below. In this way they imprison man within the lower regions 
of the cosmos and prevent him from taking part in the life of heaven. 

Christ by his death and resurrection had wrested men from the 
control of the evil powers (n, 2), or at any rate had enabled men to 
take in hand the struggle against them (v, 12). 3 But they have not 
stopped opposing Christ, since by trying to prevent men from gain¬ 
ing sanctification, they act in a way contrary to his designs. The fact 
that Christ has become the head of the cosmic body has not then been 
sufficient for order to be re-established in the cosmos and for the 
whole of the celestial hierarchy to be restored to obedience. 

By the side of the individual and ethical conception of salvation 
which comes from Paul there is in the Epistle to the Ephesians a 
cosmic and therefore collective conception the origin of which must 
be found in gnosticism. According to this conception what redemp¬ 
tion changes is not so much the man himself as the position which he 
occupies in the world. Salvation consists in his integration into a 


1 I am using the term Deutero-Pauline in the wide sense. See I, p. 323. 

2 Concerning the Epistle to the Ephesians. See I, p. 328. 

3 The thought of the Epistle is somewhat ambiguous. According to 11, 2, 
Christians have been freed from the Aeon of this world, the Ruler of the power 
of the Air. On the other hand, according to V, 12, they have still to struggle against 
the evil spiritual powers. 
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closely bound and unified organism of which Christ is the head. This 
soteriology explains what is peculiar to the conception of the Church 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians. Both of them contain the same two 
elements, but the conception of the Church is even more complex 
than the other. Paul’s idea of the Church underwent two develop¬ 
ments. On the one hand, tradition played a growing part, and, on the 
other hand, doctrine became transformed as during the passage of 
time from the first to the second generation it assumes a claim to be 
true a priori and precedes religious experience from which it first 
gained all its significance. The Epistle to the Ephesians betrays a 
much more definite cosmic conception of the Church than the Epistle 
to the Colossians. 

The expositions concerning charismatic gifts in iv, 7, n-i5a, 
expresses Paul’s conception of the Church for the edification of 
which God has established apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
teachers, who labour Tor the perfecting of the Saints ... for the 
edifying of the true body of Christ’. 1 Chapters I and II on the con¬ 
trary show an important transformation. First of all there is the idea 
of the Church built upon the foundation of the apostles and the 
prophets (11, 20, cf. 11, 5). This conception which makes apostles and 
prophets the instruments by which God’s revelation is given to the 
Church and the guarantors of its authenticity is due to prophecy 
becoming rare, and certain heretical tendencies appearing which, 
exactly like ‘sane doctrine’, refer back to the original revelation. As 
the events which generated the faith in course of time recede further 
into the background the need is felt to have an assured link by which 
one is bound to them. Hence comes the growing importance of the 
tradition, which was accurately transmitted and guaranteed by the 
apostles and prophets. To some extent this forms a return to the con¬ 
ception at Jerusalem in which tradition played a much more con¬ 
siderable part than in Paul’s conception. 2 Beside this idea which, 
while it shows distinct differences from Paul’s thought, can yet be 
understood as his ideas adapted to a new situation, the Epistle to the 

1 The only difference between the thought of Ephesians iv, 7, n-i5a, and that 
of the genuine epistles apart from the mention of the two gifts of evangelist and 
pastor which are not names in the genuine epistles (see below, pp. 120 f.) is that 
the Epistle to the Ephesians emphasizes the teaching function of the Church, 
while in I Corinthians xii-xiv the general edification of the Church is envisaged. 
It is really a question of presentation. 

2 Nothing proves that this development was not wholly an internal one; it may 
have been deteimined by the influence, direct or indirect, of the conception at 
Jerusalem. In any case the coincidence helped to pave the way for primitive 
Catholicism. 
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Ephesians contains elements which belong to a quite different line of 
thought. 

Although the word itself is not in fact found there, yet it is the idea 
of the Church to which the passage I, io, must refer, where the end 
of Christ’s work is described as the ‘gathering in one’, i.e. the reunion 
and re-unification in Christ of all things both on earth and in heaven. 
I, 22-3, also says that by putting all things under the feet of Christ, 
i.e. above all spiritual powers, ‘God gave him to be the head over all 
things to the Church, which is his body, the fullness of him that 
filleth all’. 

The Church comprehends not only men but also the cosmic 
powers and indeed all existence. Christ’s victory has not only shattered 
their resistance but has also integrated them into his body. 

The idea of unification is again to be met with in 11, 16, under a 
somewhat different form. Christ destroyed the wall of partition which 
the Law had erected between Jews and Gentiles. Contrary to appear¬ 
ances the position here is somewhat different from that of Paul. For 
him the salvation of the Gentiles does not alter the position of the 
elect nation; the Gentiles are integrated into it and become members 
of it by inheriting the promise. Their salvation is not made possible 
by an act which abolished the Law; the Law automatically ceases to 
have value when Christ appears. 1 On the contrary the interpolator of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians considers that Christ’s redemptive action 
abolished the Law. Thinking along these lines it is possible to envisage 
the idea that the Law which has been abolished at the same time as 
the spiritual powers have been conquered, was not of divine origin 
but had been created by them to break up the unity of the cosmos. 2 

The Church reveals the infinite 3 wisdom of God; its existence fulfils 
a plan formed from all eternity (ill, 10). 4 It reveals eternal designs 


1 Or when his work is completed. 

2 There is in Paul a suggestion of this idea. In Romans VII, 10 ff., the Law is 
described as due to give life and as being holy, righteous and good, spiritual, i.e. as 
coming from God, but in Galatians m, 19, it is said that it was promulgated by 
angels, and the context shows that contrary to the way in which Judaism understood 
this idea, Paul wishes by it to lower the respect given to the Law. But the thought 
of the Epistle to the Galatians is still very different from that of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. In the former the angels are the executioners of the will of God; in the 
latter they are rebel angels. The thought of the Epistle to the Ephesians could only 
be conceived at a time when the rupture between Judaism and Christianity had 
been definitely completed. 

3 Literally, ‘in its many forms’. 

4 The text (in, 11) has the words Kcrra TTpoOeoiv tcov aicovcov which ought to 
be translated, ‘according to the purpose which he had made of the Eons’, an 
interpretation which is not satisfactory as the eternal design which is being fulfilled 
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which elicit the doxology of II, 21, ‘Unto him be glory in the Church 
by Christ Jesus throughout all ages world without end. Amen.' 

Here the Church is an end in itself, an independent reality in 
relationship with Jesus Christ. 

Lastly, instructions for those who are married (v, 22-3) x contains a 
somewhat far-fetched analogy between marriage and the relationship 
between Christ and the Church. A parallelism is made between the 
husband as the head of the woman and Christ as the head of the 
Church. The idea of the Saviour is also interpolated here. 2 Husbands 
are exhorted to love their wives as Christ loved the Church, and gave 
himself for it to sanctify it by cleansing her in a bath of water along 
with the word to have it standing before him in all her glory without 
spot or wrinkle, holy and beyond reproach. Christ takes care of the 
Church and feeds it, for, says the author, AVe are members of his 
Body’ and he finishes by the statement that this is a great mystery, 
explaining that he is speaking concerning Christ and his Church. 3 
In Paul’s vocabulary the word ‘mystery’ is applied to an idea which 
the spirit of man cannot discover, but can grasp completely when it is 
given by a revelation. The mystery is that the relationship between 
husband and wife reflects that between Christ and the Church. While 
the interpolator draws his inspiration from images used by Paul, his 
views are quite different. In place of a hierarchy consisting of God, 
Christ and man (I Corinthians xi, 3) he substitutes a parallel correla¬ 
tion. Christ is to the Church as the man is to the woman. The latter 
pair are an image of the former. Paul’s image is not repeated but 
transposed and used with a different significance. 


in the Church does not concern only the two ages. Dibelius (An die Kol., p. 56) 
translates: nach dem ewigen Vorsatz Gottes and so makes tcov atcovcov to which 
he gives the meaning of ‘ages’, a genitive of quality (Blass-Debrunner, Gramm., 
§165). This is possible but scarcely natural. I prefer to assume with Reitzenstein 
(Das iranische Erldsungsmysterium, Bonn, 1921, p. 236, n. 1) that there has been a 
slight corruption of the text and to place Trpo in front of tcov atcovcov as in 
I Corinthians n, 6. 

1 The somewhat unnatural form of this fragment with its frequent disjointed 
asides is explained by the intervention of an interpolator who worked on an original 
text which contained no references to the Church. See my analysis of the passage 
in R.h.r., CXI, 1935, PP- 279-82. 

2 The text says that he is the Saviour of the body. By that must be meant the 
body of the Church. The imagery is incoherent. It gives an inconsistent description 
of Christ as the head of the body which implies he is part of it and as the same as 
its Saviour which implies that he is external to it. 

3 This is a polemical point against people who saw in the relationship of man and 
wife a mystery, i.e. the revelation of a spiritual and cosmic fact which possesses 
redemptive significance. Cf. Did., XL, 1, and on this text I, 268. 
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A Pauline idea is transposed into the idea of the love of Christ for 
the Church. Paul speaks 1 of Christ’s love for men but never of his 
love for the Church. How could the pre-existent Christ have loved a 
Church which only came into existence through his redemptive work? 
In Paul’s eyes the Church is not the object but the result of Christ’s 
redemptive love. According to the Epistle to the Ephesians the 
Church, i.e. the body of Christ, was restored in its cosmic unity and 
has in itself permanent validity; for Paul it prefigures the new world. 
In II Corinthians xi, 2, Paul writes, ‘I have espoused you to one 
husband that I may present you a chaste virgin to Christ’. Thus the 
Church corresponds to a state of expectation in which Christians are 
placed and Paul compares it to the state of betrothal. 

There is therefore in the Epistle to the Ephesians grafted on the 
conception of the Church as the community of believers another idea, 
viz. that the Church is a transcendant permanent entity, not a tran¬ 
sitory thing, but pre-existence since Christ has given himself to 
purify it. It corresponds to the cosmos both in its disturbed state 
between the fall and the day of redemption and in its restored balance. 
At the beginning the Church was only an interim state previous to the 
realization of the Kingdom of God; with the Epistle to the Ephesians 
it became an end in itself and a substitute for the Kingdom of God. 

The cosmological character which the Epistle to the Colossians; 
and still more the Epistle to the Ephesians, gave to the idea of salva¬ 
tion was too theoretical to be able to have any lasting influence on 
the development of Christian thought. But the idea of the Church as 
an end in itself and of permanent validity fared otherwise. It domin¬ 
ated all subsequent development and signified the moment when the 
idea of the Church definitely replaced that of the Kingdom of God. 
In this way the Epistle to the Ephesians represents an important date 
in the development of the idea of the Church. 

2 . THE PASTORAL EPISTLES 

The idea of the Church dominates the thought of the Pastoral Epistles 
which do not, however, contain any new and original doctrine on the 
subject. The importance of their evidence lies in the fact that they 
express ideas current in the environment where they were written. 
Their author is not an innovator: he expresses what was latent to 
ward off what appeared to be threatening dangers. 

1 Romans v, 8; vm, 35, 37, 39; II Corinthians v, 14; Galatians II, 20; II Thes- 
salonians 11, 16. 
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The situation disclosed by the Pastoral Epistles is quite different 
from that existing in Paul's time. The Churches had gained conquests 
among the rich. Their material importance had grown considerably. 
They had at their disposal resources of sufficient importance to 
enable them to organize a scheme of assistance. Also they were not 
living unnoticed. People outside had their eyes fixed on them. With¬ 
out the environment in which they lived being systematically hostile 
Christians were in a delicate situation. Persecution was an ever present 
threat. 

The moral life of the Churches showed some symptoms of laxity. 
The author is compelled to remind his readers that their conduct must 
not provide pagans with reasons for slandering their faith (I Timothy 
vi, i; Titus ii, 4); he has to remind them of their duty which they are 
inclined to forget, to help those who are in need and not to leave the 
care of them to the Church at the cost of being worse than unbelievers 
(I Timothy v, 8, 16). The Pastorals disclose that the world to come 
is not the exclusive preoccupation of the Churches; they are interested 
in the present world. The Church is increasingly becoming an earthly 
reality. Also doctrinal heresies are beginning to appear. All this makes 
it necessary to enforce discipline which in turn demands a more rigid 
conception of the Church and its organization. 

The points of difference between the religious thought of the 
Pastorals and genuine Paulinism have already been noted. 1 On the 
one hand there is a difference of tempers; there is no religious per¬ 
sonality comparable to that of Paul behind the Pastorals. But more 
especially there are differences of time and environment. Christianity 
had by then assumed the character of a tradition; it had a past to 
which it clung and remained faithful. The religious life appeared to 
be based on adhesion to a system of inherited truths. 

There is no theory of the Church in the Pastorals; the word itself 
is not found once in the Second Epistle to Timothy nor in the Epistle 
to Titus and only three times in the First Epistle to Timothy (ill, 5,15; 
V, 16). This is because the author considered that its raisond'etre 
could be taken for granted and that there was no need to justify its 
existence by any theory concerning its origins and end. 

The author of the Pastorals is most concerned with the practical 
duties of ecclesiastical persons. The information in the Pastorals con¬ 
cerning the various ministries will be analysed in another chapter; it 
will be considered here only in its bearings upon the doctrine of the 

1 See I, pp. 325 ff. 
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Church. The fact that the author neither defines the functions of 
bishops, presbyters and deacons, nor explains the relations between 
them, shows that he has no intention of innovating. Compared to the 
organization existing in Paul’s Churches that to which the Pastoral 
Epistles attest is characterized in the words of Jean Reville by 'the 
substitution of a meddlesome wisdom for the completely idealistic 
faith of the apostle Paul’. 1 The office has replaced the leading of the 
Spirit; the authority of ecclesiastical officers is no longer derived from 
a gift bestowed by the Lord himself; it is conferred upon them by a 
rite, i.e. the imposition of hands. 2 The Pastorals do not make Paul 
speak of his calling to be an apostle but of his institution as an apostle. 
Timothy’s authority comes from the fact that he has received the 
imposition of hands (I Timothy i, 18; iv, 14; II Timothy 1, 6). The 
rite confers authority which is independent of the personality of the 
man who receives it. So Timothy must not allow himself to be under¬ 
estimated on account of his youth (I Timothy iv, 2). The term 
‘charisma’ continues to be used (I Timothy iv, 14; II Timothy 1, 6). 
The authority of the ministry is not the delegation of power belonging 
to the community and exercised in its name. The charismatic gift 
comes from the Lord, but it is not his personal gift; it is transmitted 
by those who possess it already and it must only be given after a stiff 
examination which must afford assurance that those who receive it 
are worthy and capable of exercising it. The charisma is not just the 
form which under the pressure of the Spirit controls certain men’s 
activities, but it is a set-form with which inspiration is linked, a 
channel through which it passes. It is nothing more than a survival. 3 
Timothy and Titus are deemed to have received their office from 
Paul; in their turn they will choose faithful men to whom they will 
transmit the deposit which they have received and these men in their 
turn will transmit it when the time comes (II Timothy 11, 2). This is 
not exactly the idea of apostolic or episcopal succession but it is at 
any rate the idea in embryo. 

II Timothy contains this expression: ‘the things that thou hast 
heard of me among many witnesses’ (11, 2). It refers to an official 
and public transmission of doctrine when Timothy received the im¬ 
position of hands which consequently must be something which has 

1 Jean Reville, Les orig. de I’episcop., I, p. 264. 

2 Concerning the imposition of hands. See pp. 377 ff. 

3 Another purely formal survival of the charismatic character of ecclesiastical 
functions is the mention twice made of prophecy in reference to the imposition of 
hands (I Timothy 1, 18; iv, 14). We cannot determine or even guess what part it 
played. 
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the character of an ordination ceremony. I Timothy vi, 12, speaks of 
the good profession of faith made by Timothy in the presence of 
many witnesses. There is no doubt 1 that it refers to a profession by 
which the man who was receiving the imposition of hands gave some 
kind of assent to the doctrine entrusted to him. It is impossible to 
determine whether he had to recite a fixed formula or if he improvised 
the terms. Most probably there must have been a fairly speedy 
transition far from a more or less completely improvised personal 
formulation to a liturgically fixed rite. 

The author of the Pastorals has no explanation as to what were 
the conditions under which the deposit of faith had been entrusted 
to the Church with the purpose of keeping a watch on its preservation 
and transmission without alteration, neither does he tell us in what 
conditions the ecclesiastical organization had been set up. As the two 
questions cannot be put to him direct, they must be answered for him 
in accordance with the evidence. The solution which he would 
apparently give would emerge from his fictitious attribution of his 
letters to the apostle Paul. The apostolate, especially that of Paul, 
guarantees the doctrine and gives the Church's organization its 
validity. 


3. THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 

A theory of the Church is latent and implied in the Synoptic Gospels, 
especially Matthew. The Church is not thought of in them as just 
being the spontaneous group of those who had received the preaching 
of the Gospel, either by hearing it from Jesus's own mouth or by 
receiving it after his death through his disciples. It is an institution 
founded implicitly by Jesus and organized by the apostles. This is an 
influence from the conception of the apostolate as an institution which 
has been superimposed in the synoptic narratives on that of a group 
of disciples, whom a succession of invitations had created round Jesus 
and whose numerical importance had varied at different times. At 
the beginning it grew in numbers through fresh invitations: later, 
when a period of difficulties set in, it was reduced through defections 
(John vi, 66), which were doubtless more in number than that of the 
new adherents coming in. On the eve of the passion they were not 
more than a dozen. According to the theory of the apostolate, as an 
institution which is stated at the beginning of Acts in a more formal 

1 It might have been thought to be a profession of faith made by Timothy before 
a tribunal. But if this were the meaning the author would have given more precise 
indications. 
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manner than in the Gospels, the apostles were specially chosen and 
designated by Jesus to accompany him and be the witnesses of his 
ministry. In this way they were to be preferred and instructed by him 
for the mission which they would discharge after his death, i.e. preach¬ 
ing the Gospel, organizing and leading a group of converts. While the 
apostolate was inaugurated by Jesus while he was alive, it only 
attained its full reality after his resurrection. Then the apostles, 
through the gift of the Holy Spirit, were able to grasp the doctrine 
of the necessity and efficiency of the Lord’s sufferings, death and 
resurrection. Jesus had explained to them this doctrine in the second 
half of his ministry, but at that time it passed over their heads without 
their being able to have the slightest understanding of it. 1 Matthew’s 
Gospel defines the apostolate when it reports Jesus’s declaration to 
Peter that he is the rock on which the Church will be built and he 
entrusts to him the power of making valid laws for it 2 (Matthew 
xvi, 18-19). Here can be recognized the thought of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians of the Church built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets. 

In other respects the Synoptics make Jesus the authority for the 
essential elements of the composition and doctrine of the Church. In 
the second half of their narrative, following the crisis in Galilee 
especially, there is found the idea that those who heard Jesus’s 
preaching were compelled to declare themselves for or against him. 
A distinction had then to be made between the disciples and other 
men; the necessity for this division is accentuated by the prediction 
of precautions which couple with the idea of persecution that of the 
hostility of other people against the disciples. In this way, both in the 
present and in the future, the disciples form a group which cannot be 
confused with any other. To this negative conception of the Church 
are added elements giving it a positive character, a doctrine, a rule of 
life, a discipline and rites. The doctrine is portrayed by the affirmation 
of Jesus’s messiahship, the necessity and efficacy of his sufferings, 
death and resurrection, by the affirmation of his return and by the 
idea that at the last day men will be judged by the attitude they have 
adopted towards him. The Synoptic Gospels, especially Luke in his 
sermon on the plain and Matthew in the sermon on the mount, 
portray a whole portion of Jesus’s teaching as forming a rule of life 
for his disciples. In Matthew there is found a discipline with power 
given to Peter (xvi, 19) or the Twelve (xvm, 18) to grant or withhold 

1 For the idea of the apostolate as an institution and its origins, see pp. 99 ff. 

2 For the meaning of the Tu es Petrus , see pp. 180 ff. 
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the forgiveness of sins with the instruction to treat as a pagan and 
tax-collector anyone who refuses to receive, first, a brotherly remon¬ 
strance, and, secondly, a warning from the Church. Lastly, the rites 
are represented by the Lord's Prayer taught by Jesus to his disciples, 
the eucharist instituted by him, and last by baptism portrayed by 
Matthew (xxvm, 19), as at any rate sanctioned by the risen Christ. 

4. THE BOOK OF THE ACTS 

In the book of the Acts the Church is both the continuation of the 
group formed by Jesus and his disciples and a creation of the Holy 
Spirit. The day of Pentecost may not have been exactly the Church's 
birthday; yet it was on that day that it was shown as a force destined 
to conquer. Acts shares with the Epistles to the Ephesians the idea 
of the apostles as the privileged if not unique depositaries of the 
Spirit. The essential characteristic of the Church is apostolicity. The 
doctrine is that of the apostles, i.e. their witness to Jesus's resurrec¬ 
tion. In the realm of religious life it is from their hands that the 
baptized receive the Holy Spirit. As far as administration is concerned 
it is in their hands. They bear the responsibility of the Church's 
mission. 

The authority enjoyed by the apostles springs from these sources. 1 
They were the witnesses of the facts and events which gave birth to 
the faith, i.e. Jesus' ministry and the resurrection appearances. The 
promise of the Spirit was made to them and it was fulfilled for them 
on the day of Pentecost. These three elements which constitute the 
authority of the apostles are organically linked to each other in other 
respects. They were the objects of a choice which made them destined 
to be witnesses and in this way the part played by them belonged to 
a divine plan. Hence this conception attributed to the Church and the 
organization given to it by the apostles a peculiarly divine character. 

5. THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN 

The word Church is not to be found in the Fourth Gospel nor in the 
First Epistle of John. But the Johannine Gospel contains underlying 
conceptions concerning the Church in idea and fact quite different 
from those in the Synoptics. John emphasizes the social framework 

1 The meaning of the clause explaining this idea in I, 2, is ambiguous. The 
whole passage seems to have suffered as a result of the editing to which it was 
subject on the first appearance of Acts. 
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of the community. The Church is the result of the fact that Christ 
has called certain men, separated them from the world to which they 
belonged, and made them its enemies so that they have become the 
objects of its hatred. Their decision to accept Christ’s call and so 
form the Church was not their own; it is the result of an activity of 
God. ‘No one can come to me, except the Father which hath sent 
me . . .’, says the Johannine Christ (vi, 44, cf. vi, 37, 55). It is the 
Spirit who is sent to the faithful, and putting them into right relation¬ 
ship with the Father and the Son in this way joins them to the 
heavenly world and so separates them from the terrestrial sphere. 

John’s conception of the Church is not as eschatological in character 
as Paul’s. The reason is that in Johannine thought eschatology is of a 
more completely spiritualized and realized nature and therefore to a 
large extent neutralized. So far as eschatology remains the world to 
which the Church belongs is thought of not as future in time but as 
above and of heaven. 

The First Epistle of John provides evidence concerning an im¬ 
portant development in the conception of the Church. A distinction 
is drawn between the empirical Church and the ideal Church. A 
heretical group, the Ebionites, 1 had on their own initiative separated 
themselves from the Church. Concerning this the Epistle comments 
as follows: ‘They went out from us but they were not of us; for if 
they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us; 
but they went out, that they might be made manifest that they were 
not all 2 of us’ (11, 19). 

Nothing similar is said of the two other heretical groups men¬ 
tioned in the Epistle, the antinomians (ill, 4) and the docetes (iv, 1 f.). 
They remained in the Church. The author is just as hostile to them 
as to the Ebionites. Fie does not ask for their exclusion, doubtless 
because he does not feel strong enough to secure it. 3 He most prob¬ 
ably hoped that the antinomians and the docetes would in the end 
like the Ebionites realize that their place had ceased to be in the 
Church and would decide to leave it. John then finds no clear parallel 
between the ideal Church, i.e. the community of those destined for 
salvation, and the concrete and empirical Church, which might be 
defined as the community of those who desire salvation, without any 
distinction drawn between those in fact destined for it and those who 

1 Concerning these heretics see I, p. 408. 

2 ‘AH’ means here only those who empirically and in appearance are found in 
the Church. 

3 See I, pp. 407 f. 
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will be excluded for professing heresy and making themselves anti- 
Christ, i.e. enemies of Christ. Probably he judges those whose 
sanctification is insufficient in the same way. 

6 . THE APOCALYPSE 

Theories and ideas about the Church do not take up much room in 
the Apocalypse when the whole of it is taken into account, because 
the author of the book felt that he was living in times when a terrible 
threat hung over Christians; the day when it will mature is very near, 
and at the same time the present world will pass away and the heavenly 
Jerusalem will be set up in a new world. The author’s entire thoughts 
are centred on the future, when believers will be delivered from their 
enemies and persecutors who will be destroyed, and they will follow 
the Lamb wherever he goes. 

The introduction, which is made up of the Book to the Seven 
Churches (i, 4-11, 22), was perhaps written ten or fifteen years earlier 
at a time when the situation seemed less gloomy and the final crisis 
not so imminent. There is more here about the Church than in the 
remaining chapters. 1 This fact confirms the idea that the author’s in¬ 
terest in the Church was diverted by the crisis which he foresaw 
coming. There seems to have been two reasons for this. The thought 
of the prophet John was partly derived from Palestinian Christianity, 
so that he remained loyal to primitive thought, which reckoned the 
Church to be nothing but an entirely temporary shelter while waiting 
for the Kingdom of God. While the renewal of the eschatological out¬ 
look increases the importance of the kingship of Christ and God, 
which is so near realization that it is already celebrated in heaven, that 
of the Church diminishes. Secondly, it must be added that in the 
critical situation, which the author depicts the Church to be facing, 
everything is overshadowed by a practical question of an essentially 
individual character, loyalty to the word of God and the witness of 
Jesus. The prophet is addressing himself to the individual believer, 
from the greatest to the least. The real question is not ‘Will the Church 
be faithful?’ but ‘Will each of its members be faithful?’ 


1 While the word ‘Church’ is to be found nineteen times in the Book to the 
Seven Churches it is only found once (XXII, 16) in the remaining nineteen 
chapters. 
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The Doctrine of the Church in the 
Apostolic Fathers 

I. THE DIDACHE 

The Didache contains little personal thought: it is so closely depend¬ 
ent on its sources that the Christianity of the opening instruction is 
ethical in tone, the eucharistic prayers are tinged with a mysticism 
allied to Johannine and Greek mysticism and the last part of the book 
is apocalyptic. But the very fact that the Didache lacks any systematic 
character shows a state of affairs which is particularly evident from 
certain practical directions. 

The author wished by writing his book to come to the help of men 
who had been placed at the head of the Churches but did not know 
how to discharge the duties entrusted to them. The rules which he 
formulated for their guidance show that he felt that there was in 
existence a normal pattern of living for the Church. He sometimes 
speaks of what the Gospel prescribes. On other occasions he gives us 
justification for his advice. It is impossible to decide whether he con¬ 
siders that his counsels directly or indirectly originate from the 
Gospel or whether in his eyes the traditional character which he 
appears to attribute to them in itself constitutes a sufficient justifica¬ 
tion, or if they are commonsense truths which speak for themselves. 

The importance attached by him to the way in which ecclesiastical 
acts, i.e. baptism, the eucharist and Sunday worship, are performed 
shows that he considered the Church to be not merely an institution 
in which could be learnt the way that leads to life. It is still directed 
towards the future. The eucharistic prayers 1 show that the Church 
looked to the time when its numbers, instead of being scattered over 
the earth, would be reunited in the Kingdom of God (ix, 4). It prays 
to be preserved from all evil, 2 to be led to perfection by the love of 

1 It is true that the author of the Didache did not compose these prayers but 
borrowed them from a source which originated in a different environment from 
that in which he lived. Nevertheless he would not have adopted them if they had 
expressed ideas and feelings strange to him. 

2 Whether the evil from which the Church asks to be preserved is that which its 
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God and to be sanctified (xv, 5). The Church is as for Paul a way of 
sanctification; it still has a clear-cut eschatological character. 

The uneasiness experienced by the author of the Didache and the 
difficulties which he meets when he is trying to define the part of 
inspiration and inspired men in the Church show that only surviving 
fragments remain of the primitive idea of pneumatism. In the Didache 
inspiration belongs specially to preachers and itinerant prophets. It is 
thus an activity occurring outside the community rather than a force 
springing up from within its heart. 

Of the prophet and teacher, i.e. the inspired man who settles 
within a Church to exercise his ministry there, the author of the 
Didache writes, ‘They are your high-priests’ (xn, 3). In this way the 
ministry, where it exists, has a transcendent character given to it by 
divine institution. Prophets and teachers tend to resemble bishops and 
deacons. The faithful are asked to elect them to make up the defi¬ 
ciency of inspired persons. * 1 They are not inspired, but discharge the 
same ministry and so tend to be ranked as equivalent to them. 

The conception of the Church appears in the Didache only on the 
practical level; it can only be discovered in the rules laid down for 
the life of the community. The same is true of Clement of Rome and 
Ignatius of Antioch. The reason for this is that the idea of the Church, 
as a supernatural society founded by the apostles in Christ’s name, is 
now no more open to question than the conception of the Church as 
a depositary of a doctrine of salvation. By the end of the first century 
and the beginning of the second, there seems to have been fairly wide 
agreement as to the conception of the Church and the character of 
the ministries exercised within it. The latter were still in an un¬ 
organized state. They were not unified or co-ordinated: the differences 
between them were not strictly drawn. They became established and 
definite through usage and consolidation. 

2 . CLEMENT OF ROME 

The letter of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians is dated a few 
years before the Didache, but it corresponds to a more advanced 

enemies can inflict from without or that which results from its own failures and 
that of its members cannot be stated for certain, at any rate the latter interpretation 
cannot be altogether ruled out. 

1 This is not altogether the case. Chapter XV enjoins the faithful, when inspired 
men no longer exist, to choose gentle, disinterested and proved men, and elect 
them as bishops and deacons in order that, although they are not inspired, they 
may discharge the ministry of propets and so take their place in their absence. 
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state of development. The question of date is not everything. Develop¬ 
ment does not occur everywhere at the same pace. The Roman legal 
spirit made it more rapid in the West than it had been in the East. 
It is not without significance that it is a Roman document which is 
the first to give a juridical basis to the Church's ministry, and so to 
the whole conception of the Church. 

A conflict occurred at Corinth and as a result of it the presbyters 
were deposed. This led to the intervention of the Church at Rome 
by a letter, the composition of which was entrusted to Clement. It 
does not go into an examination of the complaints brought by the 
Corinthians against these presbyters. The whole business is treated 
as a question of principle, not as one of fact. 

Clement expounds his ideas on the nature and origin of the 
ministry and reveals his conception of the Church in Chapter XL 
and the following ones. To begin with, he lays down this principle, 
‘that we ought to do in order all things which the Master (i.e. God) 
commanded us to perform at appointed times' (xl, i). He is referring 
to the Israelitish worship covered by the Law of Moses, which 
defined the rites to be performed, the offerings to be made, the appro¬ 
priate days and proper hours for their execution, and who is charged 
to do these various services. Thus their appropriate rank and duties 
are assigned to the High Priest, the priests, Levites and laity (xl, 2-5). 
In this way the principle that the priests are to be distinct from the 
laity is all the more valid for Christianity as the religion of Israel, to 
which it is applied, is only its prototype. This distinction was not in 
Clement’s time absolutely novel. It underlies the Pastoral Epistles, 
where it is implied in the idea of the imposition of hands, which by 
conferring a gift and a power marks out those who receive it from 
everybody else. But Clement formulates the distinction implicitly 
and justifies it by a theory, the elements of which are borrowed from 
the Old Testament. The difference between priests and laity is not 
only one of function, it is also one of essence. The authority and rights 
of the presbyters do not depend on their individual character and 
personality; they arise from their character as presbyters and the laity 
have no right to judge them. This would appear to be somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from the Pastoral Epistles, where Timothy is ordered only to 
receive a complaint against a presbyter if it is supported by two or 
three witnesses. The author of the Pastorals wanted to protect the 
presbyters against frivolous accusations to which they were more 
particularly exposed by reason of their duties, but he did not want to 
protect them at any price (I Timothy v, 19-20). This, however, is 
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only a pretence. An incidental sentence (xliv, 4) shows that only those 
bishops who have blamelessly and holily (apEpTrrcos koci octigos) 
discharged their duties must be regarded as irremovable. Clement 
lays down in principle that such is the case of those at Corinth. He 
would not have defended them if he had thought it was otherwise. 1 

In Chapter XLI, Clement returns to the necessity for everyone to 
be careful to keep in his place and not to break the rules applying to 
his ministration. In reference to this he recalls to mind the ritual laws 
of Israel, and notably the fact that sacrifices could only be offered at 
Jerusalem; and there only in the Temple. The Law even defines who 
are the persons qualified to offer them, any infraction of the law 
being punishable with death. Clement only makes this reference to 
the ritual law of the Old Testament because, in his estimation, it is 
an allegorical reference to Christian worship. 

After he has recalled to mind in this way the general principles of 
the ordinance of rite and priesthood, Clement explains that as Christ 
was sent by God so the apostles were sent by Christ in accordance 
with God's will. The apostles were sent not only to preach the Gospel 
but also to set up bishops and deacons wherever they evangelized. 
Clement says appropriately: ‘They preached from district to district, 
and from city to city, and they appointed the first fruits (i.e. their first 
converts), testing them by the Spirit, to be bishops and deacons of 
the future believers' 2 (xlii, 4). 

It is affirmed here that episcopacy existed before the Church. The 
apostles have chosen and instituted bishops and deacons, not for 
those who have believed but for those who are destined to believe. 
The ecclesiastical ministry, therefore, had to exist in order that the 
Church could come into existence. The ministry may not be in itself 
the Church, but it is at any rate necessary to its birth because through 
its constitution everything starts. 

To confirm what he has just said, Clement recalls to mind in 
Chapter XLI 11 the sacred character of the calling of Aaron with his 
family to the priesthood, as reported in the Book of Numbers. 3 He 


1 He does not say what procedure should be followed, if the bishops were really 
to blame, because in order not to weaken his position he refuses even to entertain 
the supposition that such could be the case with those whose defence he is 
undertaking. 

2 Clement adds that this institution of bishops and deacons was not a novelty 
but fulfilled a prophecy of Isaiah and he quotes lx, 17, which contains the words 
‘bishops and deacons’ (xlii, 5). 

3 Clement, however, mentions the approval of the Church which it seems must 
be thought of as a survival from the state of affairs when the communities would 
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then returns to the institution of the Christian ministries to complete 
what he had said in Chapter XLII, which had treated of the appoint¬ 
ment of the first bishops and deacons by the apostles. Without 
dwelling upon the reserves which Clement’s statement calls for, it 
can be considered as certain that a few persons must have been 
bishops and deacons who could rightly or wrongly have boasted that 
they were given their positions by the apostles. How, then, in these 
conditions could the authority of the bishops and deacons of the 
second or third generation be justified? Clement gives to this question 
a concise and balanced answer. He explains that the apostles were in¬ 
structed in advance by our Lord that there would be disputes con¬ 
cerning the qualifications of bishops, and so they set up the right 
procedure, when a deacon or bishop died, for other men of experience 
to succeed to the ministry in a regular manner. Let us put on one side 
the question of determining how far Clement’s ideas correspond with 
historical fact. There may be none at all, and at the most it would be 
very slight. There is no doubt that Clement would have been some¬ 
what embarrassed if he had had to refer to ‘this ruling’ of the apostles 
concerning nominations to the episcopacy. What we are especially 
interested in are Clement’s ideas, and they are most clear. The duties 
of bishops are not an affair of men; no one has the right to touch them 
and to deprive men of the episcopate, who have presented the offer¬ 
ings * 1 in an irreproachable manner. The organization of the Church, 
therefore, is of divine law: the ministers of the Church hold their 
office and power from the divine Lord alone. 

We do not find yet in Clement the idea of apostolic succession, but 
we find the way prepared for it. Bishops are not the successors of the 
apostles but of bishops instituted by the apostles. Episcopacy is thus 
justified by the authority of the apostles but, what is still lacking, is 
the idea that the first bishops were the apostles themselves. Two 
principal reasons go to explain why Clement did not formulate this 
idea, although it appears to follow his line of thought. The first is, 
that there still survived in his time, a fairly clear memory of the 
itinerant mission characteristic of the primitive apostolate which had 
prevented any individual Church from being too closely bound to an 
apostle. Secondly, probably at the end of the first century, although 
they must have been few, especially in the West, there were Churches 

have chosen freely those whom they desired to be at their head or appointed to 
some office. 

1 The use of this expression is a reminder of the correspondence drawn by 
Clement between the offices exercised in the Church and the priesthood of Israel. 
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which preserved in their midst the memory of an apostle’s activity. 
They were too near to the time of the birth of the Churches, and 
possessed memories which were of too recent happenings for a myth 
of apostolicity to have arisen among the majority of them. Perhaps it 
should be recalled that the concept of apostolic succession could really 
be established before the episcopacy became monarchical. 

We find in Clement a striking lack of proportion between the 
guarded way in which theories about the Church are hinted at, and 
the precise and clear explanations which are given of the ministries 
instituted and organized by the apostles. That can be explained as 
due, on the one hand, to the circumstances which determined the 
composition of the Epistle and, on the other, to the importance at the 
time of affirming and justifying the authority of the bishops so as to 
make it unassailable. But it would be fundamentally wrong to explain 
Clement’s theory as due only to the ambition, authoritarian outlook 
and class-consciousness of a clergy, who identified themselves with 
the Church and wished to reduce the laity to complete dependence 
upon them. All at the most, which can be admitted, is that the desire 
to settle the dispute at Corinth favourably to the presbyters crystal¬ 
lized Clement’s thoughts and made them clear-cut. But his theory is 
not improvised. Clement did not create it just to assure the presbyters 
at Corinth of a triumph over their enemies. He, without doubt, 
believed that he was expounding and defending traditional ideas. 
I-Iow the conception of the ministry to be found in Clement really 
originated can only be guessed at by surmises which, however, have 
a very high degree of probability. The older the Church became, and 
as it expanded so that its life became more complex, the various offices 
and functions belonging to it became more complicated in character 
and the authority attached to them continually increased. To the 
authority enjoyed by those who held office there tended to.be added 
an authority of right, especially when members of the Church were 
tempted to rebel against developments which gradually deprived some 
of them of rights which they had enjoyed at the start. 

3. IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH 

Ignatius’ thought is just as clearly dominated by ecclesiastical interests 
as Clement’s. He himself was concerned to secure a preponderating 
and even absolute authority for monarchical episcopacy, which helped 
by the presbytery and the diaconate defends traditional doctrine against 
heresies. 
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We must not expect from Ignatius a balanced doctrine of the 
Church systematically developed and set out. All his work is domin¬ 
ated by a practical interest: he affirms the authority of bishops to 
ensure the triumph of the ideas which they represent. Although he 
claims to be the champion and theologian of episcopacy, Ignatius 
gives no indication as to its origin , 1 and, although he affirms the 
authority of the bishop with the utmost energy, he fails to give it any 
theological justification. In fact he gives no explanation of the 
diaconate, presbyterate or episcopacy, neither does he justify their 
authority except by developing the idea of a correlation between the 
presbyterate or the diaconate and the apostolic college and between 
the bishop and Jesus Christ or God himself. 

Ignatius writes to the Christians of Smyrna: 

‘See that you all follow the bishop, as Jesus Christ follows the 
Father, and the presbytery as if it were the apostles. And reverence 
the deacons as the command of God . 2 Wherever the bishop appears 
let the congregation be present, just as wherever Jesus Christ is, 
there is the Catholic Church’ (see Sm. vm, 1-2). 

Respect is owed to the bishop in virtue of his office and not of his 
person or activities. Onesimus, the Bishop of Ephesus, was not very 
eloquent. Ignatius says that he preferred to keep silent rather than 
argue with heretics, but he does not allow anyone to have less con¬ 
sideration for him on that account. He writes: 

‘And the more anyone sees that the bishop is silent, the more let 
him fear him . 3 For everyone whom the master of the house sends to 
do his business ought we to receive as him who sent him. Therefore 
it is clear that we must regard the bishop as the Lord himself!’ 
(Eph. vi, 1). 

The bishop presides in place of God 4 and the presbyters occupy 
the place of the college of the apostles (Magn. vi, 1). One must ‘be 
subject to the bishop even as Jesus Christ was subject to the Father 
according to the flesh 5 and the apostles to Christ, to the Father and 


1 Any more than that of the presbyterate or the diaconate. 

2 i.e. instituted by a commandment of God. 

3 So much the more because there might be a temptation to respect him less. 

4 Some MSS have nrurrov. If this reading is adopted the bishop would then be 
the image of God. 

5 The words ‘according to the flesh’ are missing from some MSS. If they are to 
be regarded as genuine they show that Ignatius limits Christ’s subordination to the 
Father to his human life. Following Richard Rothe (Die Anfdnge der Christlichen 
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the Spirit’ (Magn. xm, 2). Lastly Ignatius writes to the Christian 
of Tralles: 

Therefore it is necessary (as is your practice) that you should do 
nothing without the bishop, but be also in subjection to the presby¬ 
tery, as to the apostles of Jesus Christ’ (11, 2). 

Likewise let all respect the deacons as Jesus Christ * 1 even as the 
bishop is also a type of the Father , 2 and the presbyters as the council 
of God 3 and the college of apostles. Without these 4 the name of 
‘Church’ is not given (in, 1). 

As Heiler remarks , 5 Ignatius is to our knowledge the first author 
to make use of the term ‘the Catholic Church’. The text in which the 
expression is found would appear at first sight to be in the direct line 
of Paulinism. ‘Wherever Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic Church,’ 
writes Ignatius (Sm. vn, 2). But between Paul and Ignatius there has 
developed a perceptible distortion. This is quite obvious if, as is done 
by Heiler, the sentence is not isolated from its context, which gives it 
its real meaning. Ignatius has just said that everyone must follow the 
bishop as Jesus Christ followed his Father, that apart from him 
nothing must be done appertaining to the life of the Church and in 
particular that only the eucharist, over which the bishop or someone 
whom he appoints presides, must be considered valid. He continues, 
‘wherever the bishop appears let the congregation be present just as 
wherever Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic Church’, and he con¬ 
cludes by reverting to the idea which he has already expressed and 
saying that it is not lawful either to baptize or to hold an ‘agape’ 
without the bishop; ‘for whatever the bishop approves is agreeable to 

Kirche , I, Wittenberg, 1837, p. 754), Lightfoot (II, 11, 1, p. 138) thinks that the 
suspected words do not belong to the text of Ignatius and puts them within 
brackets. The same opinion is adopted by Rackl (Die Christologie des heiligen 
Ignatius , Freib , theol. St., XIV, 1914, p. 228. Kruger (in Hennecke, Handb.z.d. 
neutest, Ap., Tubingen, 1904, p. 197) recognizes that the suspected words make the 
text confused but he also thinks that Lightfoot makes out the thought of Ignatius 
to have been more precise than it really was. The same position is taken up by 
Bauer ( Die Br. des Ign., p. 194). 

1 Lightfoot (II, 11, 1, pp. 157 f.) explains the comparison of the deacons with 
Jesus Christ by the idea found in the Apostolic Constitutions (II, 26, 30, 44) that 
the deacons must submit to the Bishop as Jesus Christ submitted to God. 

2 In place of ‘a type of the father’ some MSS have ‘as Jesus Christ’. The text is 
uncertain and there are many variants but the general meaning is not in doubt. 

3 Probably i.e. as a council instituted by God. 

4 Ignatius is thinking of groups which do not recognize the authority of the 
bishop, deacons and presbyters. 

5 Heiler, Urk. und Ostk., p. 1. 
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God’. We have here an echo of Paul’s idea that what makes the Church 
is the presence of Christ, but to this spiritual principle Ignatius adds 
an ecclesiastical one and makes the essential existence of the Church 
depend upon its being in communion with a bishop and submitting 
to his will. Two principles are in this way associated with each other: 
the presence of Jesus Christ makes the Church, and the Church is 
only where the bishop is. The spiritual principle is subordinated to 
the ecclesiastical one; Christ’s presence and activity are dependent on 
the presence of the bishop and the recognition of his authority. This 
close association between the ideal leader of the Church, Jesus Christ, 
and its earthly and juridical leader, the bishop is one of the essential 
characteristics of Catholicism . 1 

Ignatius’s ideas show very striking analogies with those of Clement 
of Rome. Both of them do not give theological reflections and specula¬ 
tions concerning the Church, but a doctrine appropriate to church¬ 
men, whose interests are essentially practical. They feel the need of a 
strong organization which can withstand all dangerous innovations 
to its practical life as well as its thought. They both strive to enhance 
the authority of ecclesiastical offices by making the episcopate, 
presbyterate and the diaconate divine institutions. There can be no 
doubt that they were perfectly sincere in their arguments; nonetheless 
it remains true that their account of the origin of the ecclesiastical 
organization and the ministry, and the way in which they justify it, 
are mystical. 

Ignatius was too emotional to be able to set out a balanced doctrine. 
Clement, with a more dogmatic turn of mind, offered a thesis which 
was more systematically developed and was based upon a considered 
comparison between ecclesiastical offices and the priesthood of Israel. 
Both of them draw the same inference—Clement does it more ex¬ 
plicitly and Ignatius perhaps shows more feeling—i.e. they separate 
bishops, presbyters and deacons from the general body of Christian 
people and so create the idea of a clergy who are to say the least the 
core of the Church, as no one can belong to the Church unless he has 
submitted to them. In this way a juridical element becomes essential 
to the idea of the Church. As time goes on it will assume an ever 
greater importance. It is already of considerable importance to 
Clement and Ignatius, whose preoccupation with the episcopal office 


1 The same ideas are to be found in the episcopalianism of St Cyprian who 
writes: Christianus non est qui in Christi ecclesia non est (Ep., 55, 24) et Scire debes 
episcopum in ecclesia esse et ecclesiam in episcopo et si qais cum episcopo non sit, in 
ecclesia non esse (Ep., 66, 8). 
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puts in the background religious questions concerning the nature of 
the Church and its end. By laying down for it a detached organization 
and emphasizing its importance they make the Church an end in 
itself. 

Nevertheless, behind this conception lies the specifically religious 
idea of the Church as the institution, which is an instrument of 
salvation created by God and into which the individual must be in¬ 
tegrated. A personal faith is not the first requirement of the individual, 
but acceptance of the Church’s faith and more important still the 
Church’s discipline. 

In Clement the mystic element has notably diminished; the faith 
has tended to become ethical, and in the same way in Ignatius it is 
clear that the faith is a social concern, as is also true of Clement. Yet 
in Clement’s ethical religion and Ignatius’s mysticism, behind the 
ecclesiasticism and emphasis on episcopacy of both of them, can be 
found the echoes of a personal faith and devotion centred directly on 
Christ as its object, which sometimes finds powerful expression, 
especially at the hands of Ignatius. But by the side of this is the idea 
of the Church as the means of salvation. The idea was to be developed 
and established later on. The phrase, ‘outside the Church there is no 
salvation’, is not to be found in Ignatius; nevertheless it expresses his 
thought. 


4. HERMAS 

The work of Hermas, the shepherd, is so peculiar in form that no 
positive or explicit conception of the Church can be extracted from it. 
To grasp its main lines a rapid idea of the work must first be given. 
It is made up of three parts, (1) five visions (Opaasis, Visiones ), 
(2) twelve mandates (EvtoAoci, Mandata) and (3) ten parables 
(T 7 apa( 3 oAot, Similitudines ). The whole work is not arranged on any 
very clear plan, but the incoherences to be found in it do not support 
the idea that it is a compilation of fragments of diverse origin. Rather 
they must be explained as due to editing which was done in stages, 
and may have extended over quite a long period of time. Is the 
shepherd entirely a literary fiction like the Jewish apocalypses, or is 
there an autobiographical element in the work? Must the opening 
scene be judged to be a romantic story in which Hermas sees the 
beautiful Rhoda bathing in the Tiber and wants to have a beautiful 
wife like her, or have we here a real recollection and sentiments which 
originated from the beauty of the woman caught bathing, and were in 
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fact the occasion for remorse which made him conscious of the need 
to repent, and released the psychological mechanism of visions en¬ 
joining penitence? Hermas tells of his mistakes, his family, and his 
anxieties as the cause of his spiritual condition. Is this to be judged 
fiction? Without excluding elements of literary elaboration altogether, 
we must, we think, reckon the Shepherd a work which arose out 
of the author’s experience . 1 

Hermas was not a man of much culture; he does not seem to have 
held any post in the Roman community. He was not a prominent 
churchman nor a theologian. He was a petty tradesman whose busi¬ 
ness was anything but prosperous. His character, on that account, is 
all the more interesting. Moral, rather than mystical in temperament 
he was sincerely attached to the faith. Instruction, which very largely 
consisted of images and allegories, seems to have shaped his outlook. 
For while he saw everything in the form of imagery, he was not 
endowed with a strong creative imagination, since many of the images 
used by him are stereotyped in form, developed with little coherence, 
while their interpretation is pushed to extremes and is often laboured. 

Hermas’s great preoccupation is the persistence of sin in the life of 
the believer, and following upon it the problem of repentance. He 
feels strongly the incompatibility of Christian faith and sin, and would 
naturally be led to think, like the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
that no salvation is possible for those who have slipped back into sin. 
But he does not resign himself to renouncing all hope of salvation for 
himself and his family, and evolves a doctrine of repentance con¬ 
ceiving it as an extraordinary means of grace offered by God to sinners 
because of the imminence of the end of the world. 

In the first vision Hermas sees Rhoda coming to him. She re¬ 
proaches him for his sins and his lust of her; she calls on him to pray 
for forgiveness of his sins and at the same time for forgiveness of 
those of his family and all the saints. An aged woman then appears 
to him—it turns out later that she is the Church; she tells Hermas 
that if God is angry with him, it is in order that he and his family may 
be brought to repentance. 

1 The hypothesis that the work is a literary fiction and a romance is maintained 
by Dibelius (Der Hirt des Hermas , Tubingen, 1925). The idea that the Shepherd 
contains autobiographical elements was first set out by von Dobschiitz (Die 
urchristlichen Germeinden , Leipzig, 1902, p. 219) and has been supported by Ake 
V. Strom (‘Der Hirt des Hermas. Allegoric oder Wirklichkeit’, in Arbeiten und 
Mitteilungen aus dem neutestamentlichen Seminar zu Uppsala , herausgegeben von A . 
Fridrichsen , III, Uppsala, 1936) with a wealth of arguments some of which seem 
nothing but theories while others are really based on mere impressions. 
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A year later, in the course of a second vision, the same aged woman 
hands Hermas a little book (the heavenly letter) which he will have to 
communicate to the faithful . 1 He makes a copy of it, but without 
understanding its meaning, which will only be revealed to him fifteen 
days later. The book is an exhortation to repentance, but it is for the 
last time that there is offered the possibility of such repentance as can 
gain forgiveness of sins. A young man, who appears to Hermas in a 
dream, teaches him that this lady is the Church and that she appears 
aged because she was created first of all things. Then the woman 
herself appears and enjoins Hermas to pass on the vision to all the 
elect (Vis. n). 

In a third vision the aged lady, who has sat down on an ivory 
bench, makes Hermas sit on her left . 2 She shows him six young men 
who build a tower. Some stones come completely trimmed from the 
quarries, while others are picked up off the ground. Some of the 
latter are put on one side because they contain faults. The lady 
explains that the tower is she herself, the Church; the beautiful corner¬ 
stones are the apostles, bishops, teachers and deacons; those which 
have been brought from the depths of the ground are the martyrs. 
Those which have been temporarily put on one side represent those 
who must repent, while those which have been rejected altogether 
are the sinners. Seven women who are seven virtues support the 
tower. 

The fourth vision occurred when Hermas was travelling on the 
Via Campana into the country, and asked God to complete the 
revelations which he had already been granted. In the middle of a 
cloud of dust he saw a terrifying monster, and further on a young girl 
prepared like a bride, in whom he recognized the Church. She ex¬ 
plains to him that he had escaped the monster, which represented 
tribulations that are to come because he had trusted God. In the same 
way the faithful will escape him if they repent and turn to the Lord. 

The fifth and last vision is an introduction to the Mandates and 
Parables. Hermas, while at prayer, sees coming to him a man of 
noble countenance clothed like a shepherd. He is the Shepherd, the 
angel to whom Hermas has been entrusted, something like this 
guardian-angel. At the same time he is the angel of repentance. He 
is sent to be with Hermas for the rest of his life. The rest of the book 

1 It is laid down that he will have to make two copies of the heavenly book, one 
for Clement who will send it to the Churches abroad, and the other for Grapte 
whose duty it is to teach the widows and orphans. 

2 The seat of honour, i.e. the one on the right is reserved for the martyrs. 
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contains the Mandates and Parables. These are also visions which 
he is going to explain. 

The Mandates form a long exhortation broken by digressions and 
back references. There can be distinguished a positive section (1-4), 
a negative section (5-9) and a final section (10-12). 

In the first of the ten parables the Christians are pictured as 
people living in a strange town, from which they are liable to be 
expelled because they cannot submit completely to the master of the 
town without running the risk of being completely excluded from 
their true country. In the second, the rich and the poor are compared 
to the elm and the vine, the former bearing no fruit and the latter 
only being able to provide fruit by leaning on the elm. The attach¬ 
ment of the rich man to his goods prevents him from praying, and 
only permits him short and feeble prayers, so that he needs to be 
helped by the prayers of the poor. In this way the rich and the poor 
mutually support each other. 

The third parable is concerned with trees, which are all alike in 
winter inasmuch as those which are alive have no more leaves than 
those which are dead. In the same way in this world no distinction 
can be made between the righteous and the sinners. The same idea 
is repeated in the fourth parable where the Shepherd shows Hermas 
trees which grow green while others remain dead. The former are the 
righteous for whom the world to come will be summer, while for 
sinners it will be winter. A master who is leaving on a journey entrusts 
his slave with the vineyard which he has planted. The only task he 
gives him is to surround it with a palisade and promises to free him 
if he does his work well. The slave not only carries out his orders; he 
works the vineyard and pulls up all the weeds. On his return the 
master will not only give him his liberty as he had promised; he will 
make him his heir jointly with his son. This parable, the Shepherd 
explains, signifies that the man who shall have done beyond what 
God asks will receive a much greater reward. Also it is fitting not just 
to be content to fast, but to give a widow or an orphan what would 
have been spent on food. 

The sixth parable is more like a vision. As Hermas grieves that he 
has not been able to keep to perfection all the Lord’s commandments 
the Shepherd advises him not to worry. He leads him into the country 
and shows him several flocks of sheep. Some frolic with joy while 
others are depressed, although they have all they need. The former 
are men who are separated from God, have given themselves up to 
the desires of the world, and will die. Those who are sad have not 
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outraged God and repentance is possible for them. They are handed 
over to a shepherd, rough in appearance, who holds in his hands a 
whip and a stick. They are in the midst of thorns and thistles; the 
shepherd beats them without giving them any rest. Hermas is full of 
pity for them, but the Shepherd explains that their shepherd is the 
angel of punishment who must beat them to repentance, since they 
must suffer for as long as they have sinned. 

In the seventh parable Hermas asks that the angel of punishment 
may leave his house. The Shepherd explains that his sins are not 
serious, but that his family have sinned much and that punishment 
cannot stop until repentance begins. The eighth similitude, like the 
sixth, is more like the explanation of a vision rather than a parable. 
All those who bear the name of the Lord are gathered in the shadow 
of a great willow. A branch of this willow is handed to each of them 
and, at the end of a certain period, the branches are collected and 
handed to the angel, who examines them and classifies those to whom 
they have been trusted according to the condition in which he finds 
the branches. Those whose branches have borne fruit receive crowns 
and are sent into the tower; those whose branches have no fruit but 
bear fresh shoots are also allowed inside the tower, but do not receive 
crowns. The Shepherd has the rest of the branches planted in the 
ground to see which will take root again, i.e. those for whom repent¬ 
ance is possible. 

The idea of the Church rather than repentance is at the core of the 
eighth similitude. A rock stands out in a great plain; a gate has been 
hewn out of it. Twelve maidens and six men surround it. Many others 
arrive to their call and are commanded to build a tower on the rock. 
Stones are brought from a deep place. The maidens bring them 
through the gate and give them to the men who are building. A 
foundation is made of ten stones, then comes a tier of twenty-five, 
next one of thirty-five and on top one of forty. Stones are also brought 
from the mountain; when they are put into the building they become 
white. But some (those which the maidens have not brought) keep 
their natural colour. The six men have them carried away. In the 
evening the building is stopped, although it is not finished. It is en¬ 
trusted to the keeping of the maidens. The Shepherd explains that it 
will not be finished until the master has come to test it. Some days 
later Hermas is brought back in front of the tower and finds there 
only the maidens, but the master is coming to examine the work. In 
fact he comes and knocks each stone with the stick which he holds in 
his hand. The bad stones are removed and replaced by others. As for 
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those which have been removed the Shepherd must draw a veil over 
them and purify them to make them usable. Then Hermas receives 
an explanation of the vision. The rock is the Son of God: he is old 
because he is before all things, but the gate is new because it has been 
revealed in these last times. That no stone can enter into the building 
without passing through the gates means that a man can only enter 
the Kingdom of God if he receives the name of his Son. The tower 
is the Church; those who build it are the angels; the first two tiers 
are the first two generations; those who follow are the prophets and 
servants of God, the apostles and teachers. 

The last of the similitudes is like a general conclusion. When he has 
completed writing, Hermas receives a visit for the last time from the 
Shepherd and the angel who had conducted him at the beginning. 
He advises Hermas to keep and cause to be kept the rules given by 
the Shepherd, as he has the power of repentance. This rapid analysis 
shows that Hermas’s preoccupations centre round two ideas: (i) the 
Church, and (2) repentance. But the two ideas are placed side by 
side rather than organically related to each other and under such 
conditions as to show Hermas somewhat ill at ease, indicating that 
an important change of outlook is impending. 

Hermas’s work contains an essential element of the older con¬ 
ception of the Church, the idea that it is in process of being built up 
and will only be completed at the return of the Lord. On the other 
hand, like the Epistle to the Ephesians, it contains the idea of the 
transcendent reality of a pre-existent Church anterior to everything 
that is. 1 It is symbolized both by an angel lady and also by a building 
at the construction of which Hermas is present, but he does not see 
its completion. Hermas placed the two characteristics side by side 
without showing how they could combine. 

The Church is and must be holy, but Hermas takes this concept 
in its practical meaning. Holy for him means effectively holy, and 
not as for Paul dedicated to God, set apart and called for sanctifica¬ 
tion. The Church is holy; it cannot tolerate sinners in its bosom. The 
bad stones which entered into the building of the tower must be 
thrown away. But Hermas does not resign himself to the conclusion 
that the members of the Church, whose sanctification falls short, are 
definitely shut off from salvation. He seems to have had the feeling 
that to apply the principle that sinners have no place in the Church 

1 The idea of the pre-existence of the Church is also found in another document 
which is almost contemporary with the Shepherd, i.e. the homily known by the 
name of the Second Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians (14). 
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too rigorously would reduce the Church to nothing, or, at least, would 
reduce it to such an extent that it would no more accord with God’s 
designs. To avoid this disastrous conclusion Hermas allows repent¬ 
ance to intervene, but he does it reluctantly and without giving up the 
idea of effective and actual holiness being the possession of the 
Church. Repentance for him is an extraordinary means which God 
decides to use in exceptional circumstances. But the Church is not 
given the power of preaching repentance through its ministers. A 
revelation is given to Hermas, a layman, which he will have to pass 
on to his brethren. The call to repentance in a way seems to con¬ 
tradict the idea of the Church as a fellowship of saints. 

We have therefore come to a time when the idea of the Church is 
changing. Ideally it is, or ought to be, a fellowship of saints; Hermas 
is compelled to agree that it isn’t; he feels the necessity of a call to 
repentance, which will stimulate efforts to sanctification, but he is 
still too strongly attached to the idea of the effective holiness of the 
Church to make it the instrument of sanctification for its members, 
and to give it the mission of preaching repentance. 

This situation could only be transitory in character. The very 
reasons which, contrary to the logic of his conception of the holiness 
of the Church, compelled Hermas to acknowledge repentance as an 
exceptional possibility, inevitably and gradually transformed it as 
an exceptional occurrence into a regular practice, and so made the 
preaching of repentance an essential element in the life of the Church; 
it has a mission to preach it. It cannot then be considered as a 
fellowship of saints; it is an institution for salvation, which labours 
for the sanctification of its members by directing them into ways of 
repentance. 
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THE CHURCH’S ORGANIZATION 


CHAPTER I 


The Apostolate 1 


Early Catholicism placed the whole organization of the Church, as 
well as the doctrine about it, under the patronage of the apostles. If, 
then, we are to examine the various ministries exercised in the 
Churches, the process of their recognition as legal officers, and their 
organization and correlation in respect of each other, we shall find it 
profitable and enlightening to analyse the idea of apostolate and in¬ 
vestigate the conditions which gave birth to the doctrine, as found to 
prevail in the last quarter of the first century. 


I. ITS ANTECEDENTS 

The Christian apostolate was a creation of the faith, and perhaps was 
of all forms of the life of the growing Church the most obvious 
manifestation of its vitality, but it was not a creation ex nihilo. It had 
antecedents in both the Greek and the Jewish world. 

Classical Greek uses the verb cnTotjTsAAeiv with a meaning 
slightly different from that of the verb TrspTTEiv. It is concerned with 
a delegation which sets up a link between the man who sends them 
and those who are sent. Those ‘who are sent from the king’ share his 
dignity and authority. 2 The cynico-stoic diatribe and Epictetus parti¬ 
cularly uses the term ‘envoy’ in a peculiar way. The philosopher who 
received a mission was the envoy, the overseer, the herald of the gods, 3 
Jupiter’s messenger. Epictetus says of himself, ‘I have been sent as a 


1 The essential bibliography on the apostolate up to the beginning of the 
twentieth century will be found in Henri Monnier La notion de Vapostolat des 
origines d Irenee, Paris, 1903. For the period since then see an article by Rengstorf 
in Kittel, I, pp. 397-448 (Bibliography on p. 406). We refer once and for all to this 
article to which we are much in debt concerning the question of lexicography. 

2 As for the noun dnroCT-roAoj only very rarely in classical Greek has it a meaning 
similar to its meaning in Christian language. The word ottootoAos is specially 
used as a designation for the leader of a military or maritime expedition. 

s "AyysAos Kai KorraaKOTros xcd xf|pu§ tcov 0ecov (Epictetus, Diss., Ill, 32, 69). 
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father by the godhead’. 1 This conviction is not very much different 
from the apostle Paul’s concerning his mission. 2 

In the Septuaguint the verbs dTrocnreAAEiv and E^aTroarEAAsiv 
are often used to translate the Hebrew word shalah. As a typical 
example we may quote the story of the calling of Isaiah (vi, 6). As 
the accent is put on him who calls, and his purpose, the word takes 
on a specifically religious conception when God is the one who calls. 
And Rengstorf 3 may say that the Christian apostle was not a new type 
in the Greek world. In the golden age of religious propaganda he 
represented his religion by the side of missionaries of other cults and 
religious confessions. Yet there is a difference to be noted: the Greek 
missionary is conscious of himself as divine, while the Christian 
missionary feels himself to be inspired with and the bearer of a divine 
message. Furthermore the message is directly related to a tradition. 
Judaism also knew of an apostolate, but it was of a very different type. 
Every Jew had to pay an annual tax of a double drachma or half a 
shekel for the Temple at Jerusalem. 4 This subscription, to which 
were added voluntary gifts, was paid by the Jews of the diaspora as 
well as those who lived in Palestine. According to Philo 5 the notables 
of every important Jewish colony elected 6 delegates every year to 
take the money which had been collected to Jerusalem. The fact that 
Paul (II Corinthians vui, 23) gives the title ‘apostles of the churches’ 
to those who are to take to Jerusalem the collection made in the Greek 
communities, although they have no duty to preach, suggests the idea 
that these delegates from the Jewish communities of the diaspora 
had a designation equivalent to that of apostles. Furthermore there 
was a vast organization centred at Jerusalem 7 which kept the central 
authorities of Judaism in touch with the communities of the diaspora 
by dispatching messengers. The term shaliah, by which they were 
designated, was only translated to our knowledge by the Greek 


1 ’'AyyeAos otto tou Aios otteotocAtos (Epictetus, Diss., IV, 2, 31). 

2 According to Irenaeus (I, 23, 5, cf. Eusebius, H.e., Ill, 26, 1). Menander had 
just the same conviction that he had received a mission. The same is also true of 
Philo ( De migratione Abraham , 22). 

3 Rengstorf in Kittel, I, p. 411. 

4 Schurer, Gesch., II, pp. 258-60; Juster, Les Juifs dans VEmpire romain , I, 

pp. 377 ff.; Strack-Billerbeck, I, pp. 760-70. 

6 Philo, De special, leg., I, 77. 

6 The term used by Philo (yeipOTOveiv) is the same as that used by Paul 
(II Corinthians VIII, 9) in reference to the delegates chosen by the Churches to 
take the money from the collection to Jerusalem. 

7 And after 70 at Jabne. 
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ootootoAos at a fairly late date. Eusebius 1 furnishes the earliest 
evidence for this translation, but by this time it is accepted as 
a traditional term. On the other hand, in II Maccabees (hi, 2) the 
word ccTTOcrroAf] is found to denote the offerings sent to the Temple. 2 
The shaliahim were equipped with letters of credence, 3 and before 
they set out they received the imposition of hands. 4 Justin Martyr’s 5 
statement cannot be considered historical when he speaks of delegates 
who were sent by the Sanhedrin into all the diaspora, to put the Jews 
on their guard against the preaching of the Gospel; nonetheless it 
remains true that Justin would not have said this if the institution of 
shaliahim was not existing in his time. But two differences must be 
noted between the Christian apostolate and its Jewish parallel or 
prototype. First, the mission was not entirely religious in character; 
and secondly, they felt themselves to be delegates of the Jewish 
authorities and not sent by God. 6 

Eusebius declares that from the time of Isaiah, and even in his 
own day, the Jews called ‘apostles’ those who were entrusted to 
deliver the encyclical letters of their leaders. This is corroborated by 
statements of Epiphanius and Macarius of Magnesia. 7 From the 
Jews comes an inscription from the Jewish catacomb in Venosa, 
which tells of a little girl, Faustina, who died at the age of fourteen 
and ‘for whom two apostles and two rabbi were chief mourners’. 8 
From these texts Harnack 9 concluded that the Jewish apostolate was 
a traditional institution, which had been in existence for some time 
before the destruction of the Temple but had grown in importance 

1 Eusebius, ‘Fragment on Isaiah xvm, 2’, in Mai, Collectio nova Patrum, II, 
p. 425. In I Maccabees (11, 18) the same word is used in the sense of ‘present’’ 

2 Josephus (A.J. , XVII, ii, 1) uses the term crrrocrroAos in reference to an 
embassy which was sent to Rome to regularize Herod’s succession. 

3 Cf. Acts ix, 2; II Corinthians in, 1, shows that Christians also made use of 
letters of introduction. 

4 See further on p. 377. 

5 Justin, Dial., VII, 107, etc. Cf. I, p. 510. 

6 Rengstorf in Kittel, I, p. 420. 

7 Epiphanius (Haer, XXX, 4 ff.) mentions Joseph of Tiberias, a contemporary 
of Constantine, who, before he was converted to Christianity, had been a Jewish 
apostle, had received the imposition of hands and had given him letters com¬ 
mending him to the synagogues of Cilicia. There he collected the tithe, saw if they 
kept the law, and re-established order by deposing the leaders of the synagogues, 
priests, elders and hazzans. In the fifth century Macarius of Magnesia (III, 22, 29), 
in reply to a pagan who is probably Porphyry, explains that the false apostles of 
whom Paul speaks are not Peter and his companions but those whom the Jews 
entrusted to carry their encyclicals and whom they called apostles. 

8 ( cu)i dicerunt t(h)ren(o)s duo apost(o)li et duo rebbites (Lenormant, ‘La catacombe 
juive de Venosa’, R.e.j ., VI, 1888, p. 206). 

9 Harnack, Mission, I, pp. 314-18. 
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after a.d. 70. Objection has been made that the existence of an in¬ 
stitution in the first century cannot be proved by using documents 
which date from the fourth century. 1 The objection is specious. In 
actual fact these documents refer to a period well before that in 
which they were drawn up. Furthermore, if the idea is rejected that a 
Jewish apostolate existed in the first century, from which the Christian 
apostolate took its name and some of its forms, 2 then the reverse 
derivation would have to be accepted, and it would have to be thought 
that Judaism took over the term apostle from Christianity in the third 
or fourth century or even earlier, when the Christian apostolate had 
become merely a memory, and that this had happened in spite of the 
hostility which Judaism entertained for Christianity at this time. It 
must then be accepted that a Jewish apostolate existed before the 
Christian apostolate. If it was the latter’s prototype, that does not 
prove that the Christian apostolate was only a transposition. The 
mission which Paul was entrusted to carry out at Damascus by 
the high priest, according to Acts ix, appears to have belonged to 
the category of the activity of a shaliah. He seems, then, to have been 
a Jewish apostle before becoming an apostle of Jesus Christ. Yet, 
except for travelling, there is nothing much in common between his 
activity before and his activity after his conversion. 

2. Paul’s conception of the apostolate as 
A CHARISMATIC gift 

As the Pauline texts are by far the earliest texts to deal with the 
Christian apostolate, we must first of all analyse the conception of it 
which they contain. There are many texts, but the theory expressed 
by them is so clearly delineated and so firmly constructed that there 
is no need to examine them all.^fn Paul’s eyes the apostolate is a 
chaii^natic_gi£t, a form of activity to which a man is called by God 
and Christ, and for which he is qualified by the power of the Spirit 
which is given him (I Corinthians xn, 8; Galatians 1, 1; 11, 5; Romans 
I, 5, etc.). He is thus not restricted by any conditions or limitations 
of any kind. 3 Hjs,purp ose is m issionary _preach ing, i.e. an activity 

1 H. Monnier, La notion de Vapostolat, pp. 16-22. 

2 Notably those relative to financial administration. Cf. II Corinthians vm, 23, 
to which Loisy (L'epitre anx Galates , Paris, 1916, p. 51) appears to us to have 
attached more importance than they really have. 

3 Paul knows nothing of the idea of a limited circle of apostles or of an apostolate 
which could only last a generation. He describes as apostles a certain number of 
people who would not have fulfilled the conditions of apostleship as defined in 
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which is indispensable for the edification of the Church. Paul makes 
it—not only in a chronological sense—the first among the charismatic 
gifts (I Corinthians xn, 28). The apostle enjoys an authority which 
comes direct from Christ himself and is conditioned by the very 
nature of his mission, which is to build up the Church (I Corinthians 
iv, 18-21; II Corinthians x, 8; xm, 10). * 1 Paul compares it to that of 
a father over his children (I Corinthians iv, 15). 2 

The preaching of the apostles, whether it is undertaken to convert 
individuals or to found Churches, is a result of the action of the Spirit. 
The texts here also are so abundant and so explicit that it is un¬ 
necessary to quote them all. We can be content by recalling how Paul 
expresses himself at the beginning of I Corinthians. He explains that 
to preach ‘the testimony of God’ he had not used excellency of 
speech or wisdom; he wished to know nothing among them save 
Jesus Christ crucified. His preaching did not consist of words which 
the power of wisdom or eloquence made persuasive, but of a demon¬ 
stration of spirit and power (I Corinthians 1, 26; 11, 5). Paul sums up 
his conception of the apostle’s function by saying, ‘He who plants is 
nothing; he who waters 3 is nothing; the only one who counts is God 
who grants the increase’ (I Corinthians ill, 7). 


3. THE CONCEPTION OF THE APOSTOLATE AS AN INSTITUTION 

A different conception is to be found in the Synoptic Gospels, Acts 
and all the later literature. These state that the^apostolate was in¬ 
stituted by Jesus during his ministry and strictly limited to a circle 
of twelve men. 4 Thg^ concept ion of the apostolate as a charismatic 
gift is certainly earlier than the conception of it as an institution. If 
at the time of Paul’s conversion it had been supposed that in order 


Acts 1, 21-2, e.g. beside himself, Andronicus and Junias (Romans xvi, 7), Barnabas 
(I Corinthians ix, 1), Apollos (I Corinthians iv, 9). Timothy, of whom Paul often 
speaks and in a very eulogistic fashion, is never described as an apostle. This is 
no doubt because the apostolate implies for Paul an independent ministry while 
Timothy seems to have served only as Paul’s auxiliary. 

1 For the nature of this authority and the conditions under which it can be 
exercised see pp. 231 f. 

2 The same term is used in the language of the mysteries to designate the one 
who grants initiation. Cf. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie , Leipzig, 1903, pp. 52 f., 
146-9, 51; Reitzenstein, Hell. Mysterrel., pp. 27, 117. 

3 i.e. the fiist to preach the Gospel somewhere and the one who continues to 
work. 

4 As for the exception due to the idea that Matthias was chosen to fill the place 
left empty by Judas, see p. 103. 
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to be an apostle one must have accompanied Jesus during his ministry 
from John’s baptism to the ascension, as Acts I, 22, says, and further¬ 
more one must have been chosen by him, Paul would never have 
thought of calling himself an apostle. He would have declared himself 
a prophet and would have maintained that the prophet was superior 
to the apostle, but he would never have claimed to be an apostle, since 
he never tried to pretend—and how could he have done?—that he 
had any contact with Jesus during his ministry. 1 

Let us see what description Mark, the earliest of the evangelists, 
gives of the origins of the apostolate. One of the first episodes reported 
by him is the call made by Jesus to Simon and Andrew and then to 
James and John to follow him (1, 16-20). 2 From that time onward 
these four men, to be joined by others who are called on the same 
terms, 3 form a group whom the evangelist describes as accompanying 
Jesus in all his goings and comings. Later on, when healings had 
created a certain amount of enthusiasm, a series of incidents indicated 
that Jesus was going to meet growing hostility. Then he calls to his 
side ‘those whom he would’ and forms a body of Twelve ‘to be with 
him and to be sent out with power to cast out demons’ (ill, 13-19). 4 

Mark seems to have considered that all those who were attached 
to Jesus on the lakeside did not go up the mountain with him, but 
only those whom he called and from whom afterwards he chose the 
Twelve. There was a selection in two stages, which would not at 
first sight appear to be quite natural. The evangelist may have in¬ 
troduced this to harmonize in a rough kind of way the idea of a group 
of Twelve with one belonging to an earlier stratum of the tradition. 
This shows Jesus gradually forming round himself by a succession of 
calls a group of intimate disciples, who were associated with his 
ministry and followed him in the literal sense of the word. In 
this way they were differentiated from the larger and more 
indeterminate group consisting of his audience. The compiler of 

1 It must be added that, as we shall see further on, the transition of the apostolate 
as a charismatic gift into the apostolate as an institution can be easily understood, 
but it would be difficult to imagine the transition in reverse. 

2 Jesus promises them that in the future he will make them fishers of men. 

3 Apart from the call of the two pairs of brothers, Mark only relates that of Levi 
(11, 13-14), but it would seem that he gives these stories as examples and that he 
considers that all those who later on were to form the group of the Twelve, and no 
doubt others as well, were called on the same terms. 

4 Ed. Meyer ( Erspr . u. Anf., I, p. 136) reckons that we have here a contradiction 
which compels us to suppose that there are two sources, but the two activities 
defined in the words ‘to be with Jesus’ and ‘to be sent’ are not contradictory but 
successive and complementary. The fact that they are with Jesus gives the disciples 
the qualifications for the part of missionaries which they will play later on. 
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Mark makes out that Jesus chose the Twelve from this group of 
intimate disciples, the extent of which varied according to the parti¬ 
cular time. 

The episode of the institution of the apostolate is clumsily fitted 
into Mark’s narrative. The two phrases ‘and he ordained twelve’ and 
‘and he ordained the Twelve’, which are found at the beginning of 
verses 14 and 16, make a doublet which nothing justifies. The series 
of names is only very clumsily linked to the mention of the institution. 
To begin with, it is related that Jesus gave the senior the name Peter; 
then follow the eleven other names in the accusative, for which there 
is no grammatical explanation. An incidental sentence follows the 
names James and John, referring to the surname Boanerges (sons of 
thunder), given to them by Jesus. This hides but does not destroy 
the grammatical incoherence, a sign of editorial work which must 
have been quite important. We have here a list of apostles 1 contamin¬ 
ated by a story, or a fragment of a story, which told of Simon’s change 
of name and perhaps of others. 2 

In the first part of Mark’s narrative, as far as vi, 6, episodes in 
which Jesus is welcomed by the crowd alternate with ones in which 
he meets with more or less sharp opposition. 3 Mark did this because 
he wanted to show that Jesus did not allow himself to be discouraged 
by everything which indicated a check, but reacted to every un¬ 
favourable sign by preparing for the future accordingly. In this way 
the institution of the apostolate is Jesus’s reply to the secret meeting 
between the Pharisees and the Herodians, when they decided to have 
Jesus destroyed (Mark v, 6, and parallel passages). The artificial 
nature of such a construction is obvious. The institution of the 
apostolate is a projection into the Gospel story of a ministry of the 
apostolic age. It was done to satisfy the desire to strengthen the de 
facto authority which the apostolate enjoyed with an authority de jure, 
Mark does not draw any precise distinction between those who 
accompany Jesus and the Twelve. When he does do so it seems some- 

1 There are four lists of apostles in the New Testament (Mark hi, 16-19; 
Matthew x, 24; Luke xvi, 14-15; Acts I, 13). The differences between them are 
very slight and do not allow us to think that they came from different sources. In 
place of the apostle named Thaddaeus by Mark and Lebbaeus by Matthew, Luke 
and Acts have ‘Judas, son of James’. The presence of a Judas other than the traitor 
in the group of intimate disciples is attested by John xiv, 22. It may be supposed 
that Mark followed by Matthew did not wish another apostle to bear the same 
name as the traitor. 

2 Perhaps this contamination is earlier than Mark. 

3 Concerning this arrangement see books L'evangile de Marc , pp. 23 ff., and 
Intr., I, pp. 282 f. 
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what artificial. In the pericope about his true parents (hi, 31-4) Jesus 
is not surrounded by the Twelve only, but by a large crowd, and it is 
this crowd which he envisages when he declares that his true family 
consists of those who do the will of God. On the other hand, in the 
section of parables (iv, 1-34) which follows on immediately, a sharp 
distinction is drawn between a small group of initiates to whom ‘is 
given the Kingdom of God’ and ‘the people without’ to whom ‘every¬ 
thing is given in parables, so that they cannot be converted and 
saved’ (iv, 11-13). This piece looks so artificial, and contradicts so 
sharply the actual purpose of the parable in the teaching of Jesus, that 
one can have no hesitation in recognizing here the theory of artificial 
construction. In one series of texts the intimate friends of Jesus are 
called his disciples (pccOpToa), 1 in another series ‘the Twelve’. 2 This 
is not sufficient to justify Roland Schutz’s theory, 3 which distin¬ 
guished two sources of the Gospels, the older of which used the term 
‘disciples’ and the latter ‘apostles’ or ‘the Twelve’. It is better to 
suppose that the idea of the institution of an apostolate by Jesus 
came to be superimposed upon a tradition which knew nothing 
of it. 

Matthew’s Gospel implies the same conception of the apostolate as 
Mark’s, but it has no account of its institution. Only a list of the 
twelve apostles is given (x, 2), after which the thread of the narrative 
is resumed with the words: ‘These twelve Jesus sent forth and com¬ 
manded them saying.’ While Matthew thus seems to be ignorant of 
the idea that Jesus instituted the apostolate, he yet implies as though 
it came from Jesus himself that the disciples, i.e. paOpTai in the 
narrow sense, are to be identified with the apostles of Jerusalem. His 
closing narrative gives to the apostolate a significance and importance 
which extend far outside the limits of Jesus’s ministry, since the 
mission received by them is to make disciples of all nations (xxvm, 
18-20). The apostolate extends even beyond the present world, since 
Jesus promises the Twelve that in his Kingdom they will sit on twelve 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel (xix, 28). 

The absence of any story of the institution of the apostolate in 
Matthew cannot help but cause surprise, since Matthew’s Gospel is 
the most ecclesiastical of all the gospels and the idea of the apostolate 
is, as it were, the quintessence of a doctrine of the Church. Perhaps 


1 11, 15, 16, 18, 23; hi, 7, 9 ; iv, 34; v, 31; vi, 1. 

2 hi, 14, 16; VI, 7. Plainly in iv, 10 (‘They that were about him with the Twelve’), 
the Twelve has been added to what the source said. 

3 Roland Schutz, Apostel und Junger, Giessen, 1921. 
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this is so because Matthew considered the real institution of the 
apostolate to be the closing scene of his Gospel when Jesus charged 
the Eleven to make disciples of all nations and promised them his help 
to the end of the world (xxvm, 18-20). 

We must begin with an idea analogous to this in the Fourth Gospel. 
The choice of the Twelve by Jesus (vi, 70) is alluded to quite in¬ 
cidentally, but Jesus really institutes the apostolate on the day of 
his resurrection, when he appears to his disciples and confers upon 
them the Holy Spirit by breathing on them and giving them 
the power to bestow or refuse the forgiveness of sins (xx, 

I9-23)- 

Although Luke’s ideas about the apostolate do not differ essentially 
from Mark’s and Matthew’s, he has quite a peculiar interest in this 
institution, which is shown by the fact that he uses the word 
‘apostle’ 1 five times compared with its use by Mark 2 and Matthew 
only once. 

The existence of a group of twelve apostles who enjoyed great 
authority is attested by Paul (I Corinthians xv, 5) and later by the 
Apocalypse (xxi, 14). The connection of the number twelve to the 
tribes of Israel is sufficient to show that the idea of the apostolate 
precedes the time when Christianity was no longer confined to the 
framework of Judaism. The number twelve must be considered to 
have been in origin approximate in character as otherwise it would 
not have continued to have been used in spite of the betrayal by 
Judas. 3 

The idea of the college of the twelve apostles plays a particularly 
important part in Acts. At the beginning of his book the author gives 
a list of the Twelve (1, 13): next he shows how the place left empty by 
Judas was filled by the election of Matthias (1, 15-26). 4 According 
to the author of Acts the authority of the Twelve is derived from two 
sources. On the one hand, they were chosen by Jesus (1, 2) and, on 
the other hand, they received the promise followed by the outpouring 

1 Without counting xi, 49, where the word is found in a quotation from an 
unknown book. 

2 Possibly in vi, 30, the meaning may be Those who had been sent’. I am not 
counting Mark in, 14, where ^B,W. and some other witnesses have ‘whom he 
called apostles’ as this is certainly a harmonizing gloss which comes from Luke vi, 13 

3 In I Corinthians xv, 5, the original reading, ‘the Twelve’ was sometimes 
corrected to ‘the Eleven’, see La foi a la res., p. 242, n. 5. The term ‘the Eleven’ 
is used in Matthew xxvm, 16; Lukexxiv, 9, 33; Acts 1, 26, and in the unauthentic 
ending of Mark (xvi, 14). 

4 The purpose of this story is to explain how the term ‘the Twelve’ could be 
used in spite of the defection of Judas. 
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of the Holy Spirit (i, 8; n, 1-4). 1 After they had been chosen by Jesus 
they accompanied him during his ministry (21, 22); they are the 
witnesses of his resurrection (1, 22; 11, 32; hi, 15; iv, 33; v, 32), 
witnesses chosen beforehand by God (x, 41; xm, 30, 31). Jesus 
showed himself to them alone after his resurrection; they alone ate 
and drank with him. They will serve him as witnesses to the ends of 
the earth (1, 8), thanks to the Spirit which, after being promised to 
them, was poured on them on the day of Pentecost. This apostolic 
witness is not individualistic but collective in character. Peter is 
always the speaker, but John stays near him as if to show that Peter is 
the mouthpiece of the Twelve. 2 

The apostles are really the representatives of God. Peter declares 
to Ananias and Sapphira, who have deceived them, that it is God 
whom they have deceived (v, 4-9). As bearers of the Spirit they are 
able to accomplish miracles (v, 12 f.). They may not have the mono¬ 
poly of the Spirit, but they alone have the privilege of conferring it 
by the imposition of hands (vm, 14-24, especially 18-19). In prin¬ 
ciple every power and activity in the Church belongs to them, both 
those of a spiritual order, such as the word (preaching) and prayer, 
and those of a material character, such as the distribution of alms, 
which, however, for practical reasons can with the consent of the 
Church be delegated to others (vi, 1-6). 

The genesis of the idea of the apostolate can only be grasped if it 
is seen in the light shed upon it by the conflict between Paul and the 
Christians at Jerusalem, on the subject of Gentile converts, and by 
the tendency for pneumatism to diminish and eventually to disappear, 
which began with the second generation. 

4. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE TWO CONCEPTIONS 

In the conflict preceding and following the conference at Jerusalem, 
Paul’s apostolate was never really called in question, but it would 
appear that it was not admitted at Jerusalem that Paul might preach 
in rather a different way from the Twelve and without submitting to 
their outlook. Pressure was brought, to no purpose however, to try 

1 The compiler tries to harmonize the two explanations of the apostles’ authority 
by causing the Holy Spirit to intervene in the choice of the disciples by Jesus 
but he does it in an awkward sentence (i, 2) which introduces an idea quite strange 
to the earliest tradition of the gospel, viz. that Jesus was directed, assisted or 
inspired by the Holy Spirit. 

2 In some passages (notably ill, 4) John is mentioned in such an unnatural fashion 
that the idea that it is an addition to the source cannot be ruled out. 
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to persuade him to make concessions to the judaisers’ point of view. 
The texts at our disposal do not allow us to perceive directly in the 
name of what person or institution concessions were asked of Paul. 
It may, however, be conjectured that those who desired them thought 
that they were justified, in a general way, by the exceptional authority 
to which the Church at Jerusalem laid claim, and particularly by that 
belonging to those who directed it. It is true that the story in Acts 
suggests a more precise explanation by showing the Christians of 
Antioch coming to Jerusalem to submit the question about circum¬ 
cision to the judgment of the apostles and presbyters, but this re¬ 
flects an artificial conception of the compiler of Acts and not factual 
reality, which the Epistle to the Galatians clearly discloses, showing 
Paul in discussion with the ‘pillars’ of the Church at Jerusalem as 
with equals. The Christians of Jerusalem do not seem to have 
questioned in principle Paul’s apostolate. They only maintained that 
he had less authority than the Twelve. The story of the Conference 
in the Epistle to the Galatians contains one sentence which clarifies 
one of the aspects of the argument which faced Paul at Jerusalem. 
Speaking of ‘those who were somewhat’, who tried to bring pressure 
to bear on him, he says, ‘it matters little to me who or what they were, 
God makes no distinction between man and man’ (Galatians n, 6). 
We must, therefore, look to the past to find out why the pillars of the 
Church thought they could impose their own outlook on Paul, and 
why at Jerusalem they thought that James, Cephas and John had 
more authority than Paul, so that, when Paul and the Twelve dis¬ 
agreed, they must be followed. The additional authority, which those 
who had accompanied Jesus during his ministry received, does not 
seem to have been justified by the idea that they had a better know¬ 
ledge and understanding of his thought and teaching than anyone 
else. No argument developed by Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians 
points to the idea that the Christians of Jerusalem were depending 
upon the teaching and example of Jesus in their demand for the 
maintenance of Jewish ritual. The bearing of this fact extends far 
beyond the question which was debated in 43-4. It shows that in the 
earliest conception the Twelve were not judged to be apostles, 
because they were witnesses to the teaching of Jesus and depositaries 
of his thought. The authority, which came from contact with Jesus, 
was an addition to apostolic authority which it did not constitute and 
had nothing to do with. We thus find confirmed the priority of the 
apostolate as a charismatic gift to the apostolate, as an institution of 
which we find no trace in any document previous to a.d. 70. 
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How then was it possible for the conception of the apostolate as an 
institution to become established and supersede so completely that 
of the apostolate as a charismatic gift, which only survived in the fact 
that the Church’s tradition everywhere granted Paul the qualification 
of apostleship, although after the triumph of the apostolate as an in¬ 
stitution it ought to have been logically called in question. 1 

An organic link between the apostolate as a charismatic gift and 
the apostolate as an institution lies in the fact that the Book of Acts 
thinks of the apostles as the depositaries of the Spirit, which is all the 
more typical because inspiration both in idea and fact seems to have 
played only a very insignificant part in Christianity at Jerusalem. 2 
Yet the conception of Acts has quite a different orientation from that 
of the apostle Paul, although it must not be said that they are opposed 
to each other. While Paul considers a man an apostle because he has 
received the Spirit, the compiler of Acts considers that a man receives 
the Spirit because he is an apostle. For the former the apostle is the 
servant and instrument of the Spirit; for the latter he dispenses the 
Spirit. As far as Paul is concerned the connection between the activity 
and power of the apostle and his personality is accidental, the apostle 
being nothing more than the servant and administrator of goods 
belonging to God, and from whom nothing more is demanded than 
faithfulness. He is otherwise in the Book of Acts where certain men 
are qualified to receive the outpouring of the Spirit and—it might 
almost be said—have the right to receive it. 

1 Julius Wagenmann, Die Stellung des Apostels Paulus neben den Zwolf in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten, Giessen, 1926. The existence of the corpus paulinum 
certainly went a long way to maintain for Paul the qualification of apostleship. It 
is so much the more curious that he continued to be called an apostle in view of the 
fact that from the end of the first century and especially in the second his memory, 
especially in Asia, underwent a perceptive regression. Paul had been the founder 
of Asiatic Christianity. Yet the Churches of Asia did not in their discussions with 
Rome in the course of the second century claim him as their founder but John and 
Philip, both of whom are described as apostles, the former by confusion between 
the presbyter and the apostle and the latter by confusion between Philip the 
evangelist one of the seven and the apostle of the same name. Holl ( Ges . Aufs. } 
II, p. 66), Schwartz (‘Unzeitgemasse Betrachtungen zu den Clementinen’, Z.n.t.W., 
XXXI, 1932, p. 191), and Lietzmann (H. y I, p. 202) explained this fact as due to 
the emigration of Palestinian Christians to Asia after the events of a.d. 70. It may 
have in fact influenced the orientations of Asiatic Christianity as is agreed con¬ 
cerning the controversy about Easter. It had little to do with any doctrinal question 
since Asiatic Christianity acquired the complete religious and theological heritage 
of Paulinism in the second century through the medium of Johanninism. It may be 
asked if the fact that such heretics as e.g. the Nicolaitanes may have made use of 
certain Pauline phrases did not cause some disloyalty to the memories of the 
apostle. 

2 See I, pp. 95 If. 
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While the theory of Acts, concerning the relationship between the 
apostolate and the possession of the Spirit, comes from Paul’s con¬ 
ception the same cannot be said of the fact itself of apostolate. That 
of the Twelve is earlier than Paul’s. Paul himself supports this when 
he speaks of ‘those who were apostles before him’ (Galatians I, 17). 
Jesus’s disciples, who remained faithful to him right up to the end 
and in whom as a group was born the faith in the resurrection, con¬ 
stituted the infant nucleus of the Church, which sprung from their 
action and preaching. They were not only the earliest preachers and 
missionaries of the community, but also the earliest administrators 
and leaders. They fulfilled this complex part by a kind of instinct. 
They were not putting into practice a theory. Two activities of a 
different nature came in this way to be placed together on the heads 
of the Twelve: (1) that of preachers and missionaries, and (2) that of 
directors of the infant community, an activity which later was con¬ 
sidered to imply the direction of all the communities which had 
sprung from the one at Jerusalem, i.e. of the whole Church at large. 
There is no doubt that it was only when Christianity at Jerusalem 
found it necessary to affirm its authority in face of Paul and the 
Church of Antioch, that it defined its conception of the apostolate 
by reinforcing the authority de facto which the Twelve enjoyed, and 
making it an authority de jure. The Christians at Jerusalem adopted 
Paul’s conception of inspiration, but superimposed upon it the idea, 
which was more an instinctive feeling than a formulated theory, that 
those who could boast of a peculiar link with Jesus possessed addi¬ 
tional authority. 

This was only as it seemed a slight modification of Paul’s concep¬ 
tion. Its importance might not perhaps have been considerable if a 
slight change had not taken place which upset the whole balance of 
the system. When charismatic gifts and outpourings became attenu¬ 
ated and rare to the point of practically disappearing, Paul’s con¬ 
ception of the apostolate ceased to correspond with reality. It may 
be added that it was no longer understood. What at first had given 
additional authority to certain apostles came to constitute the founda¬ 
tion of the apostolate. This is how the idea of it as an institution, the 
theory that the Twelve were chosen and set apart by Jesus, came to 
be defined and assumed decisive importance. The disappearance in 
the second generation of an activity, which had played an essential 
part in the first, is explained in the same way. In fact after a.d. 70 
what is still left of the apostolate has only the nature of a survival, 
which is so different from the early apostolate that it is unrecognizable. 
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5. THE SURVIVING TRACES OF THE ITINERANT APOSTOLATE 

The apostolate appears to have survived for a time under the form of 
the ministry of itinerant preachers, but with this difference. These 
preachers seem to have devoted their efforts to visiting and teaching 
Churches already in existence rather than founding new ones. The 
Third Epistle of John is devoted to the defence of this ministry, 
although the term apostle is not used. 1 The author of the Epistle 
explains the opposition encountered by it as due to base and interested 
motives. It may have come from very different motives. The con¬ 
ditions under which the itinerants gave their teaching prevented there 
being any control over them, and meant that it might be an instrument 
for the propagation of dangerous heresies. Jean Reville, 2 to explain 
why the author of the Pastorals mentions neither the prophets nor 
the itinerant preachers, makes the alternative suggestion that their 
activities created misgivings because by means of an itinerant ministry 
heresies were spread abroad, such as those envisaged in II Timothy 
11, 6-7. While the itinerant ministry created some misgivings at the 
end of the first century, the Third Epistle of John shows that it had 
defenders and was still far from being eliminated. The Didache 
mentions the apostles 3 in Chapter II with prophets, 4 but in such a 
way as to show that the apostles and prophets are not the only 
itinerants in his acquaintance, since immediately before this the 
author speaks of the duty to receive any traveller who turns up, pro¬ 
vided that his teaching conforms to what the faithful have already 
received. On the contrary, anyone who gives different teaching must 


1 See pp. 138 ff. 

2 Jean Rdville, Orig. de. V episcop ., I, p. 276. 

3 I am not taking into account the title of the book (The Lord's teaching to the 
heathen by the Twelve Apostles ), which implies the idea of an apostolate which 
belonged to the past and forming the instrument by which the Lord’s teaching was 
transmitted and guaranteed to the Church. The fact that apart from the title 
there is no reference at all to the twelve apostles leads one to infer that the title 
was not given to it by the author but was added sometime after its composition. 

4 Besides apostles, prophets and teachers, the author of the Didache is acquainted 
with other itinerants who are simply travellers asking for hospitality from the 
Churches (Chapter XII). Provided that they offer guarantees—of what kind the 
text does not exactly say—they are to be welcomed and helped as much as possible. 
They are never to stay more than two or three days. If they wish to stay longer 
they are to work for their living. The way in which these travellers who are not 
inspired are mentioned in Chanter XII is curious, i.e. between instructions as to 
how the claim of anyone who is inspired are to be verified and remarks concerning 
prophets who wish to stop and reside in a Church. Although the Didache is not a 
well arranged book, yet it is surprising that no distinction is made between itinerant 
preachers and travellers pure and simple. 
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not be listened to. Anyone who teaches so as to increase righteousness 
and the knowledge of the Lord must be received as the Lord himself 
(xi, 1-2). The fact that what follows expressly refers to those who are 
inspired, compels us to think that the instructions which have just 
been summarized have in mind preachers, who make no formal claim 
to inspiration, unless they refer to all preachers, whether they are 
inspired or not. 

This is the instruction to those who are inspired: 

‘And concerning the apostles and prophets, act thus according to 
the ordinance of the Gospel. Let every apostle who comes to you be 
received as the Lord, but let him not stay more than one day, or if 
need be a second as well; but if he stay three days he is a false prophet. 
And when an apostle goes forth let him accept nothing but bread till 
he reach his night’s lodging 1 ; but if he ask for money, he is a false 
prophet.’ 

Other instructions referring to prophets follow. The author does 
not wish the prophet who speaks by the Spirit 2 to be put to proof. 
It will be known whether he is a true and not a false prophet, if he 
lives in the way of the Lord, if he is detached and his conduct is in 
harmony with his teaching. Lastly, if he happens to act in a manner 
which plainly disconcerts the author of the Didache, he must not be 
judged but left to God’s care, provided, however, that he does not 
ask to be imitated. 3 

These reservations and precautions are not laid down as principles. 
Their purpose is not to limit the rights or the authority of those who 
are inspired, but only to make certain that one is dealing with 
genuinely inspired persons and not with intriguers, who are claiming 
inspiration to serve their own ends. But these precautions show that 
the itinerant ministry was giving rise to a certain anxiety, and that the 
need was felt for fixing the limits within which it could be exercised. 
The limits which the author means to impose are fairly narrow; in 
fact, while he does not eliminate it, he only allows it to be exercised 
in a very narrow compass. 

1 Literally ‘until he passes the night’. 

2 It does not seem easy to reconcile this with the recommendations in the 
Didache for the purpose of unmasking pretenders and intriguers who give them¬ 
selves out to be inspired. Perhaps the author of the text is only expressing himself 
badly. The author forbids inspiration to be tested but does not wish to be the 
victim of swindlers. Perhaps it should be said that he only wishes for an expression 
of opinion concerning the reality and not the quality of inspiration. 

3 See I, p. 267. 
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As for the purpose itself of the apostles' ministry the author of the 
Didache does not seem to have had a very clear idea. In any case, it is 
not seen what distinction he makes between the prophet's ministry 
and the teacher’s. Prophet and teacher are mentioned together in 
xi, 3, as if the terms are synonymous, and in xi, 5-6, it is twice said 
that, when a man makes out that he is an apostle and is convicted of 
failing to show that disinterestedness which characterizes the genuine 
apostle, he must be considered, the text says, not as might be expected 
a false apostle but a false prophet. When also the author has in 
mind the itinerant’s teaching he uses the term ‘prophet’ (xi, 

7 “ 12 )- 

While there thus seems to be a close relationship between apostle 
and prophet, it seems to be equally close between prophet and 
teacher, since the term ‘teacher’ only appears in Chapter XIII, 
where it appears to be synonymous with the term ‘prophet’. After it 
is said that the prophet who decides to stop and stay in a Church is 
‘worthy of his food’, i.e. deserves to be entertained by the Church, 
he adds that the true teacher, like the workman, is worthy of his 
wages. It cannot be thought that the author of the Didache wishes to 
extend to the teacher what he has just said of the prophet, since the 
rest of the chapter refers to prophets only. Teachers are mentioned 
afresh in Chapter XV, where they are closely associated with pro¬ 
phets. If they fail, bishops and deacons will be elected, implying that 
the want of a prophetic ministry will be made up by the organization 
of an institutional one. Those who exercise it will be given the same 
respect as prophets and teachers. It would be a forced interpretation 
of the text to infer from it that the prophets functions have an analo¬ 
gous relationship to those of the teacher, as exists between bishops 
and deacons, and hence teachers would be more or less closely 
subordinated to prophets. The author draws a somewhat general 
parallel, not between the particular functions of prophets on the one 
side and bishops and deacons on the other, but between the functions 
of the prophetic ministry and those of the elected ministry. 

The conception of the apostolate is in the Didache very far from 
being as sharply differentiated from the other activities practised in 
the Church, as in the Synoptic Gospels and especially in the Book of 
Acts. Furthermore the advice to Churches, which have no prophets 
or teachers, to elect bishops and deacons show how ministries, which 
originally belonged to quite a different order from the apostolate, 
i.e. those of bishops, presbyters and deacons were allied with pro¬ 
phetic ministries and became their heirs. 
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6 . THE PAULINE TRIAD: APOSTLE—PROPHET—TEACHER 

Paul, whose definitions are much sharper than those of the Didache, 
regards the apostolate as a charismatic gift closely associated with 
those of the prophet and the teacher. During the whole of his ministry 
Paul acted simultaneously or alternately as apostle, prophet and 
teacher. Although it is well understood that rigid distinctions cannot 
be drawn, at the same time it may be recognized that, while Paul’s 
Epistles are for the most part the works of an apostle, as they are a 
continuation of their author’s evangelistic work, in some parts such 
as the exposition of the doctrine of justification by faith in the Epistle 
to the Romans, Paul is writing as a teacher. On the other hand, when 
in I Corinthians xv, 5 f., he is revealing the mystery of what will 
happen on the last day to the elect who will still be alive, he is speaking 
rather as a prophet. Again in the Epistle to the Ephesians, which is 
strongly coloured by the conception of the apostolate as an institu¬ 
tion, the functions of the apostle are closely associated with those of 
the prophet (11, 20; in, 5). This strengthens the idea to which a com¬ 
parison between the apostolate as a charismatic gift and as an in¬ 
stitution had already led us, viz. that the latter is a secondary and 
artificial creation emerging from the former’s transposition at a time 
when pneumatism, having grown feeble and disappeared, the 
disappearance of the apostolate was explained as due to the fact that 
from its very nature it could not survive the first generation. 


7. THE TRANSFORMATION IN THE IDEA OF APOSTOLATE 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY 

It might look as if the transformation, which was practically equiva¬ 
lent to a creation and gave birth to the idea of the apostolate as an 
institution, was a victory for the Christianity of Jerusalem over that 
of Paul. The transformation took place before the compilation of 
Mark, and therefore before a.d. 70, at the time when Paul had just 
disappeared, isolated and apparently defeated. The idea of the 
apostolate as an institution was certainly formed in an environment 
where the memory of the Twelve was held in great veneration. But 
even if it appeared in an environment, if not characterized by positive 
anti-Paulinism at any rate by a certain indifference to the apostle and 
a real misunderstanding of his outlook, nevertheless the theory of the 
apostolate, as an institution, became acclimatized and evolved in an 
environment where Paul was far from being forgotten, and his teach- 
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ing had left distinct memories although it was not always clearly 
understood. 

The theory of the apostolate as an institution appears in its most 
distinct form in Luke's Gospel, and above all in the Book of Acts; and 
it is in the Epistle to the Ephesians (n, 20) that the apostolate, as 
belonging to the first generation, is exalted to the point of being 
described as the foundation of the Church’s faith. In any case, then, 
it would be more accurate to say that the idea of the apostolate, as 
an institution, was formed in ignorance of Paul rather than in 
opposition to him. It was neither an exaltation of the Twelve at his 
expense, nor the result of confused memory attaching to the Twelve 
what was Paul’s so as to make them the depositories of the Spirit. It 
can no more be explained as due alone to the need which was felt of 
explaining away the disappearance of the apostolate as a charismatic 
gift, since the theory of the apostolate as an institution was formed in 
places where the charismatic character of the apostolate was least felt. 

The theory of the apostolate played a most important part in 
creating and regularizing the doctrine of the Church 1 ; its part in 
regularizing its organization was no less important. Envisaged from 
this angle the constitution of the apostolate, as an institution, supplied 
two vital needs of the Church. First, when it began to be exposed to 
attack by heretics, its constitution in fact had to be regarded as a 
constitution de jure . Secondly, the Church’s organization had to be 
such that at any time assurances could be given that it was connected 
by a direct, organic and guaranteed link to the events which were 
creative of the faith and the means of salvation. These needs 
showed, both positively and negatively, that from the point of view 
of both doctrine and organization, sanctions had to be given to those 
which had been established under the patronage of men who had 
exercised the strongest leadership over the whole Church. 2 For 
doctrine and organization to be a real bulwark against heresy, they 
had to have a transcendent origin, an exclusive character, and the 
value of a norm. These conditions were fulfilled when the formulation 
of the Church’s doctrine and organization were placed under the 
patronage of the apostles, who had received from the Lord the mission 
and power to form his Church. 

At the end of the first century, the doctrine of the apostolate as the 
foundation of the Church and as the guarantee of its doctrine and 

1 See p. 98. 

2 The leadership which also was shown in subsequent developments to have 
been the most efficacious. 
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organization was formed in all its essential elements, although the 
consequences implied were not yet drawn. The Epistle to the 
Ephesians (n, 20) and the Apocalypse (xxi, 14) describe the apostles 
as the foundation of the Church. Clement of Rome gives the idea a 
more concrete form by applying it to the organization of the ministry. 
The apostles, he reckons, are historical personages (v, 3 f.; xlvii, 1-4), 
but they gave the Church its structure. They were charged to preach 
the Gospel and organize the Church by setting up the first bishops 
and deacons and by dictating the rules which were to govern the 
procedure necessary for their replacement when their places came to 
be vacant. 1 

Ignatius also speaks of the apostles as historical personages 
(Romans ill, 4; Trail, ill, 3) whose authority survives. He praises the 
Ephesians for being in agreement with them (1, 2). He speaks of the 
commandments of the apostles having almost the same authority as 
those of the Lord (Magn. xm, 1). He describes Christ as ‘the gate of 
the Father’ through which Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the prophets, 2 
the apostles and the Church passed (Philadelph. ix, 1). This would 
seem to imply the notion that the apostles served as intermediaries 
between Christ and the Church. In a similar sentence Ignatius 
advises his readers not to separate themselves from God, Jesus Christ, 
the bishop, and the ordinances of the apostles (Trail, vn, 1). In the 
same way he wishes men to refresh the bishop in honour of God, 
Jesus Christ, and the apostles (Trail, xn, 2). Ignatius believes that the 
ecclesiastical organization defended by him reproduces the relation¬ 
ship between the authority of God and that of the apostles. The bishop 
is in God’s place, the presbyters in place of the college of the apostles 
(Magn. vi, 1, cf. Trail, ill, 1). The apostles are the presbyters of the 
Church (Philadelph, v, 1). That is why one must submit to the 
presbytery as one submits to the apostles (Trail, vn, 2; Smyrn. vn, 1). 
But there is not found in Ignatius the idea formulated by Clement of 
Rome that the episcopate had been organized by the apostles, 
although this idea would have provided theoretical justification for his 
practical instructions on the obedience owed to bishops and pres¬ 
byters. Must we then think that, in the twenty years which had 
elapsed since Clement wrote, the idea that the apostles organized the 
episcopate had become so common that there was no need to be 
explicit about it? This is hardly likely, since, if such had been the case, 
the authority of bishops would have been firmly entrenched and 

1 See pp. 81 f. 

2 This would appear to mean the prophets of the Old Testament, 
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Ignatius would not have needed to insist on the necessity of sub¬ 
mission to them. It may be asked, then, whether Clement’s theory 
had met such criticism that Ignatius did not dare to state it. This, 
however, is less likely still; Ignatius was too hot-tempered to be con¬ 
scious of objections. The reason may be simply that Ignatius was 
was so acutely conscious of the necessity of episcopal authority, that 
he felt no need for providing any justification of it. 

Lastly, Barnabas (v, 9) declares that Jesus had chosen as his 
apostles the most sinful of men, and so emphasizes the fact that their 
authority does not come from their personal qualities or abilities, but 
entirely from the mission with which they had been entrusted, and 
which therefore was of a divine nature. 

And thus, at the beginning of the second century, there is found 
clearly defined a doctrine of the apostolate which would justify the 
Church’s existence and episcopal authority within it. It serves as a 
foundation both for the Church’s organization and its teaching. 

What was destined to follow from this was only the development 
of what was already existing, in seminal form, in the ideas of Clement 
of Rome and Ignatius, or at any rate, there emerged what was needed 
to give these ideas concrete substance. This was in essence that the 
apostolic authority held by bishops, instead of being, so to speak, 
different in the Church and lacking formulation, so that, if absolutely 
necessary, it might be invoked to justify diverse if not contradictory 
doctrines, became concretely fixed, and, if I may so say, incarnated 
in a definite collection of books composed by the apostles. This was 
to be the canon of the New Testament, since the formation of a 
collection of sacred writings of the New Covenant was nothing else 
but the crowning achievement of the doctrine of the apostolate and 
apostolicity. 

In the realm of organization, development was to end in the theory 
of St Irenaeus, who was not content to justify episcopacy, as Clement 
of Rome did, by supposing it to be instituted by the apostles, but 
went on to make bishops the apostles’ successors, the bearers of the 
authentic tradition, and the heirs of doctrine which only the apostles 
had been capable of formulating. Furthermore, this general theory 
was to be illustrated by the particular case of the Church of Rome, 
founded by the most glorious apostles Peter and Paul. 1 

At the beginning of Book III of his great treatise against heresies, 


1 Irenaeus, Adv. haer., Ill, 3, 1-2. Concerning the idea that the Church of 
Rome was founded by Peter and Paul see pp. 180 ff. 
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Irenaeus speaks ‘of the only true and life-giving Faith which the 
Church hath received from the Apostles and dispenses to her sons’: 

‘For indeed the Lord of All gave to His Apostles the power of the 
Gospel (omnern dedit apostolis suis potestatem evangelii ) 1 ; and by them 
we have known the Truth, i.e. the teaching of the son of God; to 
whom also the Lord said, “He that heareth you heareth me: and he 
that despiseth you despiseth me and Him that sent me” (Luke x, 16). 2 
For by no others have we known the method of our salvation, than 
those by whom the Gospel came to us: which was both in the first 
place preached by them, and afterwards by the will of God handed 
down to us in the Scriptures, to be the ground and pillar of our faith.’ 
‘And if any assent not unto them, he scorns Christ the Lord himself 
and he scorns too the Father, and is self-condemned, thwarting and 
combating his own salvation.’ 3 ‘The tradition is of the apostles and is 
guarded by the succession of presbyters in the Churches.’ 4 

A little further on Irenaeus says: 

‘The Tradition of the Apostles made manifest in all the world, for 
in every church it is made manifest for all who wish to see things 
truly.’ 5 


1 A similar expression is found in Tertullian {Adv. Marcionem, IV, 2), which 
speaks of the munns evangelii promulgandi given by the Lord to the apostles. 

2 Irenaeus, Adv. haer., III, proem. The same text from Luke is quoted in the 
same way by Cyprian ( Ep. } LXVI, 4, 2), who makes out that this speech was said 
by Christ to his apostles and so to all the bishops who succeeded the apostles by 
their ordination. 

3 Irenaeus, Adv. haer ., Ill, 1, 1-2. 

4 Irenaeus, Adv. haer ., Ill, 2, 2. 

6 Irenaeus, Adv. haer., Ill, 3, 1. 
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The Ministry 

I. THE TWO TYPES OF MINISTRY 

Few questions are as obscure as that of the organization of the 
Christian communities in the first century of their history. The 
documents at our disposal only allow us to see a few more or less 
isolated facts, from which we must be careful not to generalize. They 
can only be grouped together in a very partial manner and explana¬ 
tion is bound to be a matter of guesswork. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that many theories, 
which have been evolved concerning the organization of the early 
Church and the nature of its ministries, have more or less been the 
product of a priori presuppositions. This is shown if you compare the 
position of Catholic historians with that of certain Protestants, such as 
Sohm. The former attribute to the Church’s organization a trans¬ 
cendent and entirely divine character, and think that the ministries 
which appeared one after the other existed at any rate in a seminal 
form; from the beginning Sohm, on the other hand, strongly in¬ 
fluenced by the Lutheran idea that the Church is exclusively spiritual 
in character, considers that any juridical organization is poles apart 
from its essence and betrays it. 

The reality is not so simple. Certain ministries only appeared at a 
certain stage of the Church’s development, while others, which kept 
their original name, were so transformed that they were in effect new 
ministries rather than continuations of those of an early period. If, as 
Sohm maintains, the constitution of an ecclesiastical law clearly shows 
that the early spirituality had crystallized to some extent, 1 yet for all 
that it was not a corruption of the heart of the Gospel. It must be 
seen as a necessary moment in its development, and as a result of an 
internal dynamism which compelled the Church to assert itself for 
realization on the material plane. 

We must avoid the notion that behind every fact relative to the 
ecclesiastical organization lies a precise theory. Facts often precede 

1 This spirituality was perhaps never as absolute as is thought. 
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ideas. The formation of the Church’s organization was neither the 
execution of a systematic plan nor the result of chance; it was the. 
response to an internal necessity. That is why, in spite of the diversity 
oFthe primitive forms, the movement shows a certain convergence. 
The Church of the first century knew of two types and two con¬ 
ceptions of the ministry. On the one side there was the charismatic 
ministry of the Pauline Churches. All those functions of both the 
material and the spiritual order, which were necessary for the Church’s 
life, were discharged by men whom God had called and fitted by a 
gift of the Spirit. In this conception there were no stable ministries, 1 
but only ministries which are instruments of the Spirit. In the other 
conception the Spirit also plays a part, but it does not act spon¬ 
taneously by itself: it is organized and tied to a rite, i.e. the imposition 
of hands. The link between the function and the man to whom it is 
entrusted thus becomes closer. 

We often meet with the idea that the v i nstitutional ministry, of a 
more or less administrative and juridical character, was established to 
supply the lack of an inspired ministry when it disappeared or became 
rare. This idea is partly true; but it does not cover all the facts. Although 
the two ministries differ from each other, they do not comprise two 
clear-cut categories. Still less are they opposites. Paul already shows a 
tendency to stabilize the three most essential charismatic ministries, 
apostles, prophets and teachers, 2 because these imply specialization 
and demand some continuity, making for a close relationship almost 
amounting to an identification between the man and the function. 
Added to that it must also be noticed that, however powerful and 
direct might be the authority of those who possessed charismatic gifts, 
it could only make itself felt so far as the community recognized it. 3 It 
thus came to resemble, in a somewhat casual way, the authority 
belonging to power delegated to someone by the community. 

The charismatic ministry was not so evident at Jerusalem as in 
Greek Christianity, but certain of its characteristics can be picked out 
in the Palestinian environment. Whether they are primitive is not 
certain. The part played by the Twelve in the infant Church is to be 
explained as due to the spiritual authority they enjoyed from their 
relations with Jesus during his ministry, but the author of Acts 
appears to suppose that they ruled the Church with the tacit or formal 

1 Paul’s enumerations of charismatic gifts differ perceptibly from each other. 

2 See pp. 128 ff. 

3 Paul did not resolve the crisis at Corinth until he persuaded the Corinthians 
to recognize his authority. 
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assent of the assembly of the faithful and, in fact, when assent was 
withdrawn, authority passed from Peter’s hands to James’s. What 
happened at the conference of 43-4 1 also shows that the assembly had 
to be heard, since it was their attitude towards Paul which prevented 
him from coming to a settlement with the whole Church, and only 
arriving at a personal agreement with ‘the pillars of the Church’. 

A charismatic ministry goes hand in hand with an autocratic or 
aristocratic conception of the Church, an institutional ministry with a 
democratic conception. The ministers of the former are inspired 
persons, those of the latter are members of the assembly who possess 
the rights and powers which, as they think suitable, they can delegate 
to others or exercise themselves. Actually the early Church was 
neither autocratic, aristocratic nor democratic, but ‘christocratic’, the 
source of authority being Christ, who is equally active in the apostles, 
inspired persons, and the assembly of the faithful. 

There did not exist, contrary to what is sometimes thought, an 
impossible gulf between spiritual and material functions in the early 
Church. Humble as the first communities may have been, they 
possessed a minimum of material means which could not be left to 
chance. To begin with the same men may have looked after both the 
material and spiritual life of the group. But as communities grew and 
their life became more complex certain men took upon themselves, or 
were appointed to administrative tasks, but even the most material 
labours assumed a spiritual significance and character from the fact 
that they administered to the edification of the Church. Among the 
charismatic gifts enumerated in I Corinthians xn, 28, are antilempseis 
and kuberneseis , and these relate to the administration of the Church. 2 

Various facts suggest that the institutional ministries were formed 
or, at any rate, extended into the spiritual realm when inspiration 
grew rare and the charismatic ministry died out or, at any rate, only 
survived under certain forms which sometimes caused a certain 
amount of embarrassment. The Pastorals have only a confused 
memory of the charismatic ministry. The term ‘charisma’ continued 
to be used of ministries which, in theory, were always to be con¬ 
sidered of divine origin, but were in fact conferred by the imposition 
of hands; in practice this means that they are bestowed and controlled 
by the Church. The idea itself of control appeared to contradict that 


1 See I, pp. 106 ff. 

2 The same must be said of the activity of the metadidous and the eleon , both of 
which no doubt were concerned with the distribution of alms, and of the proista- 
menos , i.e. the president of the assembly, mentioned in Romans xii, 6-8. 
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of 4 charisma’. Yet even Paul, who is the most typical example of the 
charismatic conception, while he gives to the principle of prophetic 
inspiration supreme value, proclaims it necessary to place inspiration 
under control in order to be able to be quite sure that it comes from 
God and not from demons (I Corinthians xn, 2-3). 1 It is no more 
difficult to think of the charismatic gifts exercised in ministries being 
under control, than of the gift of prophecy being controlled. Without 
minimizing the measure of the differences between the ministry in 
the period of the Pastorals, and in the Churches of St Paul, it cannot 
be said that one system had been substituted for another. 

The Didache (xv, 1), on the other hand, shows that in certain cases 
at least there does not seem to have been a continuity between both 
types of ministry. What happened, therefore, was not the transforma¬ 
tion of the charismatic ministry into an institutional ministry. The 
Didache asks the Churches to elect bishops and deacons to fill the 
ministry of prophets and teachers where there are none left. It enjoins 
them not to underrate those who are thus chosen, but to respect them 
as the equals of prophets and teachers since they will discharge their 
functions. 2 There was, therefore, a tendency to underestimate the 
ministries which were not inspired. But this perhaps is a somewhat 
exceptional case. The environment from which the Didache comes, 
appears to have known of the inspired ministry only under the form 
of an itinerant ministry. Those inspired came from outside; that 
perhaps gave them a prestige which did not belong to the members 
of the Church, even when they were exalted to act as bishops or 
deacons. 

The Christian ministry always had two poles. It claimed to originate 
directly or indirectly from God, but as it lacked material means of 
enforcing its authority it could only be exercised if it was accepted by 
the community. Clement of Rome emphasizes the transcendent 
character of the institution of episcopacy, but in referring to the 
setting up of bishops mentions ‘the consent of the whole Church , 
(xliv, 3). As, therefore, the second generation succeeded to the first, 
the organization was not transformed, the character of the ministries 
did not undergo a sharp change, nor was one system replaced by 

1 Paul knew of a charismatic gift ‘the discerning of spirits’ (I Corinthians xii, 10, 
cf. xiv, 29), the function of which is just that of distinguishing between true and 
false prophecy. 

2 Perhaps the assimilation is not complete. In xm, 4, it is laid down that in the 
absence of prophets the first fruits should be given to the poor; it would appear 
then that no remuneration was provided for bishops and deacons. It is true that 
there is no direct connection between Chapters XIII and XV. 
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another. The emphasis in the conception of the ministry merely 
shifted somewhat. We should then be stating the problem in terms 
too narrow if we implied that it was only a question of an institutional 
ministry being substituted for a charismatic one. 

2 . THE VARIOUS MINISTRIES IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 

As a quick look over the whole field which we have to explore, we will 
draw up a list of the various functions mentioned in the New Testa¬ 
ment, and the works of the Apostolic Fathers and will examine their 
distribution and grouping. 1 

In addition to the fundamental triad constituted by apostle, prophet 
and teacher, Paul is found to mention bishops and deacons. There is 
also in Romans xn, 8, the mention of a ‘president’, but there is no 
perceptible clue as to whether this was a separate function or if the 
presidency was according to circumstances occupied by an apostle, 
prophet, teacher, bishop, deacon, or anyone of the faithful laity. The 
very fact that apart from Romans xn, 8, the term is only to be found 
in I Thessalonians v, 12, favours the latter supposition, which receives 
further confirmation from the use of the verb Trpoiaravca in the 
Pastorals. There it is used of the supervision which a man exercises 
over his house and children (I Timothy m, 5, 12). To exercise similar 
supervision over the Church is described as the function of bishops 
(I Timothy ill, 4), and of certain presbyters at any rate (I Timothy 
v, 17). 2 The author would not have expressed himself in this way 
if he had known of a separate function, the proistamenos. 

The same question concerning proistamenoi may be asked of 
‘evangelists’ and poimenes (shepherds), mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians (iv, 11). Do these terms denote a particular form of 
activity or do they refer to particular groups of the Church’s 
ministry? Apart from the Epistle to the Ephesians, the term evangelist 
is found in Acts (xxi, 8) and in the Second Epistle to Timothy (iv, 5). 

In Acts it is used of Philip, one of the Seven, who was engaged in 
missionary activity and was therefore an apostle, in the sense of the 
term as it was used in Greek Christianity. To describe him as an 
evangelist is only a device to allow the compiler of Acts to keep the 
term apostles for the Twelve. In the Second Epistle to Timothy 
(iv, 5) we have the phrase, ‘Do the work of an evangelist’; it appears 

1 See the two tables, pp. 162-163. 

2 Hermas gives another example of the same thing when he speaks of presbyters 
\vho preside over the Church (Vis., XI, 4, 3). 
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to imply that anyone who preaches the Gospel does the 
evangelist. The work of an evangelist does not therefore seem to ^ 
special function. The use of the term ‘flock’ for the faithful belongs 
to a metaphor derived from the Old Testament; we find it in Luke 
(xn, 32) in the Fourth Gospel (x, 11 f.), in Acts (xx, 28-9) and in 
I Peter (v, 2-3). In keeping with this metaphor Christ is called 
poimen in Hebrews (xm, 20), in I Peter v, 4 1 and more especially in 
John xviii, 1 ff. When applied to the Church’s ministries the term 
poimen seems to have been only symbolic in character. In Acts xx, 28, 
Paul exhorts the presbyters of the Church of Ephesus to watch over 
the flock of God over whom the Holy Spirit has set bishops and to 
feed the Church of God. Evidence cannot be found in such a text 
for the poimen as a particular ministry. In the same way I Peter v, 2, 
presbyters are requested to feed the flock of God. In the Epistle to 
the Ephesians the activity of the poimen is closely associated with that 
of the teacher. Lastly, the term poimen is found twice in the Epistles 
of Ignatius (Philad. 11, 1; Romans ix, 1), but only as a symbolic 
description of the bishop. 

In the Pastoral Epistles are found the terms ‘man of God’ 
(I Timothy vi, 11) and ‘servant of God’, used in such a way as to 
make one think that they refer to ministries of the Church. 2 

In the Pastorals the apostolate depicted as belonging to the author 
of the letters is nothing more than an office of the past. In the same 
way the function of teacher is only applied retrospectively to the 
apostle Paul (I Timothy 11, 7; II Timothy 1, 11). Prophets are not even 
mentioned. 3 Thus the great triad, apostles, prophets and teachers, 
which was so important for Paul, had ceased to exist by the time of 
the Pastorals. Bishops, presbyters and deacons have, on the other 
hand, become very important. We also find in the Pastorals, if not an 
office, at any rate an order of widows ( cherai ). 4 

The ministries mentioned in Acts are those of apostle, prophet, 
teacher, bishop and presbyter. The term deacon is not found, but 
the author knew of this office which he attributes to the Seven. 

The references to be found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, I Peter 
and James are quite occasional. The only office mentioned in the 

1 In these two texts he is called apxnroipr|V> chief shepherd or sovereign 
shepherd. 

2 The origin of this expression may be found in Paul, cf. G. Sasz, ‘Zur Bedeutung 
von 5 ouAos bei Paulus’, Z.n.t.W., XL, 1941, p. 29. 

3 Only prophecy (I Timothy I, 18; IV, 14) and that in a way which is also full of 
obscurities. 

4 Concerning the order of cherai see pp. 135 ff. 
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Epistle to the Hebrews is that of teacher, and even then it is far from 
certain whether it refers to a fully distinct office. I Peter mentions 
presbyters and addresses an exhortation to them (v, i ffi). Presbyters 
are also mentioned in the Epistle of James (v, 14); they appear to be 
officials of the Church, although it is not always possible to pass over 
the interpretation which would make them old members of the 
Church. 1 The term teacher is also found (ill, 1), but it is doubtful 
if it refers to a ministry. 

It cannot be determined with certainty if the term presbyter, which 
is used to describe the author of the two small Johannine Epistles, 
must be translated ‘presbyter’ or ‘elder’, i.e. whether the author 
means that he is to be listened to because of the office he holds or 
because of his age and no doubt his past services. 2 

The Apocalypse mentions the twelve apostles as belonging to the 
past. Its author knows of the prophets and considers himself one of 
them. They appear to constitute a group or order in the Church. 
Lastly, he describes God’s throne as surrounded by four and twenty 
elders who fall prostrate and worship. Although the picture comes 
from Jewish apocalyptic, these beings may in the author’s eyes have 
been the heavenly representatives of the presbyters, from which it 
may be inferred that they played a part in liturgical worship. 3 

Some writers, adopting Hugo Grotius’s interpretation, see ‘the 
angels of the churches’ as the bishops of these communities. 4 They 
depend on the reading ‘ thy wife Jezebel’, given in 11, 20, by certain 
MSS (A.Q. 69.35, etc., Origen, Cyprian, Primarius, the Syrian and 
Armenian Versions, etc.). But the word ‘ thy ’ is missing in most texts 
and in the best of them. 5 The reading is suspected to be either a 
mechanical repetition of the preceding word or a worthless conjecture. 

Clement of Rome was aware of the apostolic office. He knew of the 
three offices of bishop, presbyter and deacon. He uses also the terms 
hegoumenes and prohegoumenes , but, as he uses them of the leaders of 
other groups besides the Church, they can only have a general 
character. Hermas (Vis. 11, 2, 6; 11, 9, 7) does the same, and uses the 
term hegoumene to describe the Church’s leaders in a general way. 
In the second passage quoted, the term is associated with that of 
protocathedritai (those who have the front seats). 

1 See pp. 371 f. 

2 The same question is raised by Papias’ use of the term. 

3 Lietzmann, H., I, pp. 62 f. 

4 See the discussion of this question in Alio, Saint Jean , VApocalypse, Paris, 
1921, p. 32. 

5 All the editors reject it. Most of the exegetes do the same. 
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In the Didache 1 the term apostle has the primitive meaning 
‘itinerant missionary’ and ‘inspired preacher’ (xi, 3, 4, 6). There are 
also found the two pairs, prophet and teacher who are inspired, and 
bishop and deacon who are not. 

In Ignatius the term apostle, which is constantly recurring, always 
refers to the past. The term teacher is always used in a general way, 
without reference to any particular office. The hierarchical triad, 
bishop, presbyter and deacon, appears firmly established, and episco¬ 
pacy is certainly conceived of as monarchical. The term poimen is 
only used as a metaphor. 

Polycarp mentions the apostles as great men of the past, presbyters 
and deacons as the great men of the present. He does not mention 
bishops, although he was himself a bishop. 

Hermas knows of apostles and teachers as belonging to the past, 
bishops and presbyters and deacons as present realities. He uses the 
term hegoumene in a general way, and poimen as a title for the heavenly 
being who brings him revelations. 

The homily, which is known under the title of the Second Epistle 
of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, mentions presbyters in¬ 
cidentally in such a way as to show that one of their functions was to 
teach the Christian laity (xvii, 3). 

3. THE ORIGIN OF THE TERMS USED TO DESCRIBE THE 
MINISTRY IN THE EARLY CHURCH 

A rapid survey of the history of the words used in the primitive 
Church to describe the ministries 2 3 may throw some light on their 
pre-history. 

1. DidascaloP teachers 

The terms 8i5cc)(f| and 5i8&<tkccAos are constantly used in the 
Koine, the particular meaning being determined by the matter of the 
object of instruction. 4 The term Didascalos, teacher, is only found 
twice in the Septuagint (Esther VI, 1; II Macc. 1, 10). The verb 
5i5&(7K£iv, on the other hand, is very common. It is used of teaching 
about the revelation of God and his will. The word is thus practical 

1 An abbreviation of the full title, see p. 108, n. 3. 

2 Apart from the apostolate of which we have already treated. 

3 See Rengstorf, art. 6i8dcn<co, etc., in Kittel, II, pp. 136-68. 

4 The specifically religious application is exceptional. It is found for example in 
the hymns of Isis of Andros (39 ff.) and of Cumal (23) (mentioned by Rengstorf, 
p. 138). 
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in its import rather than theoretical. It is the same in the New 
Testament and the earliest Christian literature. But there is not found 
in Judaism an office corresponding to that of the Christian teacher. 

2. Prophet 

The word Trpocpfpris 1 suggests an idea which was familiar on two 
counts to the environment in which Christianity originated. First, 
there were the prophets of Israel who were the voice of God to the 
people, and had made known both his demands and his promises. 
Secondly, it suggested the philosopher and popular preacher, who 
described himself as the messenger and mouthpiece of the gods. 2 

3. Bishops 

The term bishop 3 was not created by Christianity, it is to be found in 
the Septuagint with the meaning of overseer; it is applied to God in 
Job xx, 29. 4 Elsewhere the word is used of a magistrate, provincial 
governor (I Macc. 1, 5; Judges ix, 28; Isaiah lx, 17; Numbers xxxi, 14; 
II Kings xi, 15; xii, 11), 5 the chief priests or Levites (Neh. xi, 9; xiv, 22). 
The two ways in which the term bishop is used in II Kings xn, 12, 
and II Chronicles xxxiv, 12-17, must be specially noticed. In the 
former it refers to men to whom was entrusted the supervision of the 
Temple works; in the latter to Eleazar, whose business it was to 
supervise the provision in the Temple of oil, perfumes, etc. 

In classical Greek the original meaning ‘the man who watches over’ 
is developed in two directions. One emphasizes the idea of protection, 
the other the idea of supervision. In Homer (Iliad xxn, 254!.) the gods 
are described as witnesses and (episcopoi) overseers of treaties, Zeus 
is the witness and (episcopos) overseer of all men’s acts (Herodian, 
Hist., VII, 10, 3; Pindar, Olymp ., XIV, 5; Aeschylus, Seven against 
Thebes , 2714; Choephorai , 124 ff.). According to Plato (Laws, IV, 
7i7d) Diche sent Nemesis as (episcopos) overseer to punish the faults 
of children against their parents. 

Applied to men the term episcopos may mean all those who 

1 Erich Fascher, rTPOcPHTHX Eine sprach- und religionsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung, Giessen, 1927. 

2 See p. 125, n. 2. 

3 For the history of the word ^TrioxoTros see Jean Riville, Orig. de I’episcop., 
I) PP* l 5 2 Lietzmann, Zur altchristlichen Verfassungsgeschichte , Z.F. wiss. 
TheoL, 1914, pp. 101 ff.; Beyer, art. erricrKOTros, in Kittel, II, pp. 604-17 (with 
bibliography). 

4 Philo calls God ecpopos Kal frrkjKOTTOs (De mut. nomin ., 39, 216). 6 tcov oAcos 
SttIokottos (De Somn ., I, 91). In Leg. Allege III, 43, the term cttIokottos is 
associated with that of papTOCTOS. 

5 Josephus (A.j.y X, 4, 11) couples the terms ettIctkottos and Kprrrjs* 
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exercise supervision. It is a formal term, the content of which is 
indicated by the conditions under which it is used. 1 

Epictetus uses the term K<rrd<TKOTros to designate the philosopher, 
the messenger of the gods who is charged by them to see if men 
conform in their lives to the truth which has been revealed to them. 2 
ettiukottos is never used in this way, but the verb ETnaKOTrsiv is 
sometimes. 3 

From the fifth or fourth century B.c. onwards the term episcopos 
is used for certain officials, such as the delegates from Athens in her 
colonies, or in the towns which had submitted to her, 4 municipal 
magistrates and officials of religious associations. The content of the 
term always varied according to the circumstances in which it was 
used. Among those who guaranteed the upkeep of the temple of 
Apollo at Rhodes, there figures an episcopos whose duties we are 
not told of, but he is mentioned in addition to others whose duties 
are purely material in nature. 5 In an inscription of the second 
century B.c., from the circle of Thera, 6 two episcopoi are entrusted 
with a mission to do with financial administration. When Plutarch 7 
reports that the pontifex maximus is ‘the episcopos of the sacred 
virgins’, he may only be referring to a moral task of a general nature. 

The term episcopos was specially used in Central Syria from the 
first century b.c. to designate men who were charged with supervising 
construction. That is the meaning of the word in an inscription from 
Kanata which is dated 253-4,® an d i n another from Hauran. 9 

We know through a papyrus 10 of a petition presented by epimeletai 
over whom episcopoi exercised control or patronage. The term 
epimeletai was in current use as a title for the officials of religious 
associations, 11 the two terms episcopoi and epimeletai cannot be 
sharply distinguished from one another as I Timothy ill, 5, shows, 

1 Supervision of merchandise in the course of transport (Homer, Od., VIII, 163). 
Supervision of young women by matrons (Plato, Laws , VII, 762). Advice given by 
Solon to supervise the applications of laws (Plutarch, De Solone , XIX, 1, 88). 

2 "AyyeAos Kal KaTaoKOTros tgov Oecov Epictetus, Diss., Ill, 22, 69. 

3 Epictetus, Diss. , III, xxn, 72, 77, 97. The same meaning is to be found in Dio 
Chrysostom (Or., IX, 1), and the noun ettiokotiti has a similar meaning in Lucian 
{Dial, des morts , X, 2). 

4 Aristophanes, Birds , 1022 ff., verified by G.I.G.I., 10, 11. 

6 C.I.G., XII, 1, 73. 

6 C.I.G., XII, 3, 329. 

7 Plutarch, De numin., 9. 

8 Le Bas-Waddington, III, No. 2412. 

9 Dittenberger, Or. inscr. sel., II, 614. 

Pap. Petr., Ill, 36, verse 17 (quoted by Moulton and Milligan, art. EmoKOiros). 
11 Fougart, Des associations religieuses chez les Grecs, Paris, 1873, p. 32. 
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which states that a man cannot discharge the office of episcopos if he 
is not the master of his own house. The term used is iutpEAeiaat. 
Jean Reville 1 thinks that Christians adopted the term episcopos 
rather than epimeletai because they were familiar with it through the 
septuagint. But the term episcopos is not sufficiently frequent in the 
septuagint to support this explanation. The term episcopos may have 
been preferred because through being less frequently used it had 
remained more flexible. 

Because there exists a parallelism between the pair episcopos and 
deacon and the pair apyicruvaycoyos and CmTiperris as found in the 
synagogue, Goetz 2 looks for the origin of the offices of episcopos and 
deacon there. The difference in terminology is an objection to this 
explanation. 3 The subordination of an executive office to a directive 
one is too natural for there to be any significance in an analogy on this 
point. J. Jeremias and Beyer 4 incline to find the prototype of the 
Christian episcopos in the m'bhaqqer of the community of the New 
Testament of Damascus, who was both teacher and preacher, watched 
over the faithful, exercised discipline and had extensive judiciary and 
administrative powers. Against this opinion Goetz 5 marshalled strong 
arguments. 

Apart from some linguistic difficulties, he emphasizes the fact that 
the office of m’bhaqqer originally had been monarchical, but had gone 
out of existence towards the middle of the second century, i.e. just 
about when the Christian episcopos came into being. He adds that 
originally the m'bhaqqer had the functions of teaching, while the 
Christian episcopos seems only to have had this role after the ex¬ 
tinction of pneumatism. It is quite improbable that the Christian 
Church would discover a model for its organization in a very unusual 
group which was of Pharisaic inspiration. 

4. Presbyters 

It is usual and normal for the oldest members of a group, or those 

1 Jean Reville, Orig. de Vepiscop ., I, p. 159. 

2 K. J. Goetz, Petrus als Griinder und Oberliaupt der Kirche und Schauer von 
Gesichten, Leipzig, 1927, pp. 49 ff. Cf. ‘ 1 st der m’bhaqqer der Genizafragmente 
wirklich das Vorbild des kirchlichen Episkopats?’, Z.n.t.W., XXX, 1931, 89-93. 

3 It is true that according to Epiphanius ( Haer., XXX, 18; XXXI, 11) the Judaeo- 
Christian communities possessed hazzans but, so far as we have not here an 
accurate assimilation, it would only be evidence for the organization of Ebionite 
communities which does not appear to have had any contact with that of the 
Greek communities. 

4 Joh. Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeitjesu, II, 1, Leipzig, 1929, pp. 130 ff.; Beyer, 
art. eTTioKOTros, in Kittel, II, pp. 614 f. 

6 Goetz, Z.n.t.W. , XXX, 1931, pp. 89-93. 
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who have been members of it for a long time, to have a special place 
in the group. The Christian Church was doing nothing new in en¬ 
trusting certain duties to those members who incarnated in their own 
persons its traditions. The term ‘presbyter’ is found before Christian¬ 
ity for civil or religious officials in both the Jewish and Greek world. 1 
Many synagogues in the Diaspora seem to have been covered by a 
group of seven or nine elders, who were called leaders of the syna¬ 
gogue. 2 The title presbyter seems to have been given only rarely, and 
only to have become common at a late period, perhaps under the in¬ 
fluence of Christian terminology. 3 It is not known how they were 
appointed, or whether they were appointed for a fixed period or for 
life. Their province was very wide, and comprised the administration 
and conduct of the material and financial affairs of the community; 
the spiritual supervision of its members and the exercise of discipline; 
they also possessed powers of civil jurisdiction. One of them seems 
to have presided over the services of worship. 


4. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PAULINE COMMUNITIES 

Paul’s 4 Epistles contain several lists of charismatic jjifts, which are 
equal to activities practised within the Church, correspond to activities 
practised within the Church and to ministries, several of which were 
well on the way to becoming stable in form. None of them are 
systematically classified or claim to be exhaustive. In I Corinthians 
xii, 8-10, Paul mentions ‘the_word of wisdom, the .word of know¬ 
ledge, 5 faith, 6 the gifts of healing, the power of miracles, prophecy, 
the discernment of spirits, the different kinds of “tongues”.’ 

The lists of verses 28 and 29-30 are a little more complete. First of 

1 Schurer, Gesch., II, pp. 189 ff.; Jean RSville, Orig. de Vepiscop., I, pp. 101 ff.; 
Bibelstudien, Marburg, 1895, pp. 153 f.; Leitzmann, Z.f.wiss.Th., LV, 1913’ 
pp. 116 f.; Juster, Les Juifs dans VEmpire romain , I, pp. 440 ff. 

2 Sometimes they were called archontes. 

3 Jean Reville, Orig. de Vepiscop ., I, p. 108. On the other hand, the use of the 
term Trpeapurepoi for those members of the sanhedrin who were neither priests 
nor scribes is proved by the Gospels and their evidence is supported by I Macc. 
xiv, 20. 

4 I Corinthians xii, 7-11, 28, 29-30; Romans xii, 6-8; Ephesians iv, n. In 
essentials the list in the Epistle to the Ephesians seems to belong to the Pauline 

substratum. 

6 We have here two forms of teaching or preaching, the former may be equal to 
the work of the didascaloi, the other to that of the prophet. 

6 Paul mentions faith here, which while it does not play any particular part in 
the service of worship, is the most important of God’s gifts. 
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all the gifts of apostle, prophet and didascaloi are mentioned in such 
a way as to separate them from the others, and to form them into a 
hierarchy; then come other charismatic gifts, not numbered like the 
three first, but given abstract terms so that they must have corre¬ 
sponded to tasks which were less defined and fixed. They are gifts 
of miracles and healings, antilempseis , which appear to refer to the 
charitable activities of the Church; kuberneseis , which seem to have 
been the administration of material resources; followed by the various 
forms of glossolalia. The catalogue is given again in another form in 
verses 29 and 30, but antilempseis and kuberneseis do not figure in this 
list, while the gift of interpretation is mentioned after glossolalia. 

The charismatic gifts of apostle, prophet and didascaloi form a 
group apart, not only because of their importance but also because 
they all must be used continuously over a period and therefore are 
specialized. 

In Romans xii, 6-18, are mentioned prophecy, diakonia , 1 teaching, 


paraclesis, 2 the activities of the ‘giver’, the ruler, him ‘who shews 
mercy’. The second of these three gifts refers to the president of 
assemblies, the other two appear to signify charitable activities. 

Lastly, in Ephesians iv, 1, are mentioned, in a concrete form, 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, poimenes and didascaloi. 

It is striking that the apostolate, the importance of which is so 
capital for Paul, does not figure either in I Corinthians xn, 8 f., or in 
Romans xn, 6 f. 3 Prophecy alone occurs in all the lists; the termino¬ 
logy fluctuates. The antilempseis of I Corinthians xii, 28, appears to 
correspond to the activities named in Romans xii as those of the 
‘giver’ and him ‘who shews mercy’. All these charismatic gifts can be 
divided into three groups: (1) those which bring the Church’s life to 
birth and feed it; (2) those which manifest the Church’s life; and 
(3) those which being most sharply defined by their aim imply a 
certain continuity. They are those which are the first to give birth to 
specialized and stable ministries. 

1 /Charismatic gifts can be coupled together. For example, Paul is 

^ 1 Paul sometimes uses this term with a very wide meaning. He uses it as a 
designation for his own ministry (Romans xi, 13; II Corinthians iv, 1; V, 18, etc.) 
for Stephenas’s visit to Ephesus in the interests of the Church at Corinth 
(I Corinthians xvi, 3) and for the collection for the Church at Jerusalem (Romans 
xv, 31; I Corinthians xiv, 5 II Corinthians vm, 4; IX, 1, 12, 13). But he also uses 
the word in a more precise restrained sense, e.g. with reference to Phoebe, a 
deaconess of the Church at Cenchronea. 

2 Paraclesis may be rather of a moral character and less systematic than teaching. 

3 Perhaps because both these passages are concerned only with activities 
practised within the framework of the local community. 
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both didascalos and prophet .\ When he gives instructions for the 
collection he exercises the functions both of kubernesis and antilempsis. 
When he lays down for the Corinthians, as if he was present at their 
assembly, the way in which they are to solve the problem of the 
incest he is acting as proistamenos. 

Bishops and deacons are mentioned in the opening greeting of the 
Epistle to the Philippians (i, i). This is a unique instance, and is the 
only reference in Paul’s works to bishops. As he has to thank the 
Philippians for the gift which they had sent by Epaphras, he mentions 
bishops and deacons doubtless because they had collected the money 
and organized the dispatch of Epaphras. The text, of which there is 
no reason to suspect, establishes the existence of a ministry already 
stable in Paul’s time; it proves also that the Pauline communities 
were not acquainted with monarchical episcopacy. 

Other texts confirm this conclusion. In I Thessalonians v, 12, Paul 
requests his readers to have regard for ‘those who work among them, 
are over them in the Lord, and admonish them’. But the established 
ministries do not have a monopoly of spiritual activities. Paul enjoins 
the assembly of the faithful ‘to edify one another, to warn them that 
are unruly, to comfort the feeble-minded, support the weak and to be 
patient towards all men’ (v, 11, 14). 

V In Galatians Vi, 6, Paul lays down the principle that he who has 
been instructed must share all that he has with his lecher, i.e. must 
help him materially. This implies that there were in the Pauline com¬ 
munities men, who had so completely given themselves to preaching, 
that they had to live on the generosity of their converts. 

There is a weightier text in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

‘Say to Archippus,’ Paul writes, ‘take heed to the ministry (tt)v 
Sicxkoviccv) which you have received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it’ 
(!V, 17)- 

Harnack 2 maintains that there could be no reference here to a 
ministry conferred by the Church in a solemn act. The ministry was 
in fact given ‘in the Lord’ not ‘by the Lord’, as though there was a 
reference to a purely charismatic gift, and Archippus was asked to do 
his duty well and not to resist the action of the Holy Spirit. 

The situation in the Churches founded by the apostle did not 
altogether correspond to Paul’s theory of charismatic gifts. Although 
the ministry comes from the Spirit, it can only be accepted if one has 
gained the assurance that it comes from the Spirit of God and not 

1 See p. 11 if. 

2 Harnack, Entsteh.u.Entzvick., p. 42. 
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from demons. This, then, implies that at the very least acceptance by 
the community. On the one hand it is a social activity which is 
derived from the group, an expression of its life which at the same 
time it maintains; on the other hand, it is an activity which can only 
be undertaken with the conviction that it flows from the transcendent 
power, who is the beginning and end of the religious society. This is 
but one aspect of the fundamental antimony of religion which, if it is 
to be alive, must be both of man and of God. 1 

5. THE ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANIZATION ACCORDING TO 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES 

jThe author of the Pastorals does not seem to have been acquainted 
with the itinerant ministry, which originally was that of the apostles. 2 
This kind of ministry may be found in the fiction, making Timothy 
and Tjtjus apostolic delegates of a kind who are charged with the 
organization and inspection of the Churches of one whole district. 
In other respects the fiction is clumsily maintained, as Timothy and 
Titus receive their instructions just when their mission is on the 
point of ending, and they are preparing to rejoin Paul. Their in¬ 
structions, first of all, are to take care to entrust the offices of bishop, 
presbyter and deacon only to men of whom they have been given 
preliminary assurances that they possess the necessary qualifications 
for the exercise of these ministries. In addition, jthe Epistles contain 
directions given to Timothy and Titus concerning their personal 
conduct; there is no reference to any activity reserved for presbyters 
or bishops; the Pastorals, therefore, are not aware of a hierarchy 
which would imply that the Church was organized, apart from the 
set-up in the local community*] 

\/The most important offices for the author of the Pastorals are those 
of deacons, presbyters and bishops. •• - ^ 

Presbyters are mentioned in file First Epistle to Timothy and in 
the Epistle to Titus. 3 An instruction about their stipend gives some 
idea of their duties. 

1 Hamack ( Entsteh.u.Entwick p. 39) clearly perceived the close union between 
the charismatic gift and the stable active ministry of an office without however 
drawing the inferences it implied. He sees in it ‘ Elemente die sowohl auseinander- 
streben als auch sich verbinden, ja sogar sich ineinander ubersetzen konnen\ 

2 The itinerant ministry may have been compromised by the use made of it by 
heretical propaganda (see I, p. 406, n. 1). Further on (pp. 138 f.) we shall see that 
the Third Epistle of John suggests another reason for its disappearance. 

3 In I Timothy vi the word Trpoo-(3uT£pos is used in the sense of old man. 
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‘Let the presbyters/ we read in I Timothy v, 17, ‘that rule well be 
counted 1 worthy of double pay, especially they who labour in the 
word and doctrine.’ 2 

From this instruction it may be inferred that the presbyters formed 
a college, 3 whose members did not all have the same duties, and some 
of whom may have only played an honorific part. Of all the activities 
of a presbyter, the author of the Pastorals considers the most im¬ 
portant to be those concerned with teaching and worship. 

Discipline must be exercised over those presbyters who may not 
have discharged their duties with satisfaction (v, 18-20). As nothing 
is said about those who can be called upon to judge them, and 
eventually to take action against them, it must be something which 
the author would like to see introduced into the Church. He does not 
wish complaints against the presbyters to be welcomed too readily 4 ; 
they must only be listened to if they are made by two or three 
witnesses. While the author defends the presbyters against frivolous 
accusations, he does not intend to protect them at all costs. If 
any of them are found guilty they are to be publicly reproved, in 
order that the others—no doubt the other presbyters—may be 
deterred. 

At the beginning of the Epistle to Titus, Paul is supposed to remind 
his correspondent left in Crete of his mission to ordain presbyters in 
every town. He goes through the qualifications which those to whom 
this office is entrusted are to possess—to be beyond blame, married 
to one wife only, 5 to have children who are believers and undis¬ 
ciplined. This information tells us nothing about the duties of the 
presbyters. He refers to conditions which apply to all those who 
aspire to fill ecclesiastical offices. 

Like Paul the Pastorals use the terms StocKovicc, Siockoveiv, and 
SiaKovos, sometimes in a general sense (I Timothy 1, 12; iv, 6; 
II Timothy 1, 18; iv, 5, 11), and also both a particular meaning for a 
ministry subordinated to that of bishops. It is the subject of a rule 

1 This is certainly a reference to ruling over the congregation assembled for 
worship. 

2 Concerning this text see p. 252. 

3 This is confirmed by I Timothy iv, 14, where it says that Timothy had received 
the imposition of hands from the presbytery, cf. Lietzmann, Z.f.wiss.Th ., LV, 
1913, p. 114. 

4 These complaints must have been frequent. That perhaps was partly because 
some of the faithful were prejudiced against ecclesiastical officials because of the 
increasing authority assumed by them. It is not without interest to compare what 
the pastorals say on this point with what the Epistle of Clement of Rome relates. 

5 i.e. if widowers not to marry again. See p. 538, n. 3. 
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formulated in I Timothy in, 8-13. The deacons must command 
respect, i.e. enjoy a good reputation, be sincere, and not given to 
wine or possessing base interests. It would be rash to infer from 
this that they administered the Church’s funds. Nothing can be 
inferred from the fact that they must watch their tongue. The 
author of the Pastorals is also too attached to sane doctrine, for it to 
be inferred from the statement that the deacons must keep the 
mystery of the faith with a pure conscience, that they had a duty to 
teach. Similar qualifications are demanded of women. Does this refer 
to the wives of deacons or to female deacons, i.e. deaconesses? Both 
interpretations are grammatically possible. 1 Before and after the 
period of the Pastorals, the existence of deaconesses is proved by 
the Epistle to the Romans (xvi, i), 2 and in any case by Pliny (Ep. 
x, 96, 8), and by Hermas (Vis. 11, 4, 3), which, joined to the fact that 
there also existed an order of ‘widows’, favours the interpretation of 
the text as deaconesses. Another argument for the same interpreta¬ 
tion can be drawn from the fact that nothing is mentioned of the 
duties of these women to their husbands and children. If it was only 
a question of the wives of deacons, we should not understand why 
mention should be made of qualifications they must have, while 
nothing similar is said of the wives of presbyters or bishops. The fact 
that in verse 12 the author refers to qualifications, which deacons 
must have, may by itself be interpreted in the other way. 

It is requested (ill, 10) that deacons should be tested before they 
perform their duties, but we are not told what form this test was to 
take. This recommendation resembles the advice given in I Timothy 
v, 22, not to lay hands on anyone suddenly, i.e. without being 
assured of the suitability of the candidate for the office with which 
he is to be appointed. The text reads, ‘Do not be a partaker of other 
men’s sins’. This shows that excessive speed in ordaining ecclesiastical 
officials was current at the time. 

The instruction about deacons closes with the affirmation that those 
who discharge their duties efficiently will acquire honourable rank 
and great boldness in the faith in Christ Jesus (ill, 13). The latter 
term may be used in a purely religious sense, but the former appears 
to refer to the position of deacons in the Church. 3 Perhaps the author 
wished to counteract a tendency to depreciate the ministry of deacons 
in comparison with that of bishops or presbyters; possibly also he 

1 Dibelius, Die Pastor albriefe, p. 37. 

2 Where possibly the word Bicckovos has a general sense. 

3 Dibelius, Pastor albriefe, pp. 37 f. 
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wished to hint that those who prove themselves good deacons will 
become presbyters or bishops. 1 

The episcopate is mentioned in I Timothy hi, 1-2, and Titus 1, 7 f. 
The latter passage leads to the question as to what was the relationship 
between the office of presbyter and that of bishop. After the text has 
stated the qualifications of presbyters, it goes on to say, ‘A bishop in 
fact must be . . .’. Both terms, bishop and presbyter, may have been 
used of the same office. 2 Or perhaps all the presbyters did not dis¬ 
charge the same duties; it may be that the term ‘bishop’ was used of 
those who specialized in some particular form of activity. 

It may be thought with Dibelius 3 that the author is quoting a rule 
which applied not to presbyters but to bishops, and is here applied to 
the qualifications required of presbyters. 4 Another hypothesis still 
may be that the term ‘bishop’ has been interpolated into a text which 
originally knew only of presbyters. 

To desire to be a bishop, according to I Timothy hi, 1, is to desire 
an excellent thing and a good work. After declaring this principle, 
there comes a catalogue of the qualifications which a candidate for the 
episcopate should possess. There is no need to dwell on those of a 
general character, but the fact that a readiness to be hospitable is 
required makes one think that a bishop was the person who, in the 
name of the Church, showed hospitality to strangers and represented 
the community to other Churches. He also represented it in the 
presence of outsiders, since it is demanded of him that he should have 
a good reputation among them. Lastly, he has a duty to teach, since 
he is required to be capable of teaching. 

The instructions in Titus 1, 6, provide much the same information. 
There is an insistence on capacities to govern, the good reputation 
which the bishop is to have, his disinterestedness. He is described as 
the administrator or steward (oiKovopos) of God. His function as 
a teacher is given more emphasis than in I Timothy. He is not only 
required to be capable of teaching but he must also be loyal to sound 
doctrine, capable of impression and refuting those who speak against 

1 Jean R£ville, Orig. de I’episcop., I, p. 336, and Wohlenberg, Die Pastoralbriefe, 
Leipzig, 1906, pp. 131 f., suggest this. The fact that the instruction hi, 1-7, does 
not refer to any test for candidates to the episcopacy would be self-explanatory if 
the bishop was chosen from the deacons. 

2 This would seem to be true in the case of Paul’s speech at Miletus, which he 
made to the presbyters of Ephesus and in which he spoke of ‘the flock over whom 
the Holy Spirit had set them as bishops’ (Acts xx, 17-28). 

3 The hypothesis that there is here a reference to an ecclesiastical rule is supported 
by the parallelism between I Timothy in, i, and Titus I, 7. 

4 Dibelius, Pastor albriefe, p. 83. 
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it. In both the passages which treat of the episcopate the singular is 
used. As the office is presented and treated in a general abstract 
fashion, this fact would have no significance if, as it happens, the 
Pastorals did not regularly use the plural when they are discussing 
presbyters, deacons and widows. Did then monarchical episcopacy 
exist already at the time when the Pastorals were compiled? This 
conclusion would be ill-founded if, as Dibelius supposes, what con¬ 
cerns the bishop had been borrowed from an ecclesiastical rule. 
Bishops and presbyters are never mentioned together as exercising 
different functions. If to this is added the way in which one term slips 
into the other at the beginning of the Epistle to Titus, the supposition 
seems then at the least plausible that bishop and presbyter were two 
names for the same ecclesiastical office. 1 

Certain differences can be noted, however, between bishop and 
presbyter. Both must teach, but it is more the duty of the bishop to 
defend sound doctrine and refute heretics. To him also, it may be said, 
belongs the task of representation, i.e. he incarnates the Church in 
the presence of outsiders who will judge the Church as they judge 
him. We have seen that all presbyters have not exactly the same 
function and the same duty; it is therefore attractive to see in the 
bishop a special type of presbyter; whether he was so appointed for a 
period or for life we have not the means to decide. It would be easy 
to suppose that if to begin with he had special functions, in the end 
the bishop’s office became different from that of the other presbyters. 

Some scholars, in particular Jean Reville, 2 think that the presbyters 
formed a kind of council which ruled the community, and that their 
function was entirely the cure of souls. The bishop was in charge of 
the material administration of the community, he saw to its good 
management and represented it in the presence of other Churches as 
well as outsiders, both Jews and Gentiles. The element common to 
both bishops and presbyters, teaching, did not to begin with belong 
to either. It would have been added to their duties because power 
naturally tends to concentrate in the same hands, also because inspired 
men, who at first had charge of teaching, grew rare in number and 
subsequently disappeared. Even, however, if Reville’s views are re¬ 
garded with favour in spite of the hypothetical element contained in 
them, it does not follow that monarchical episcopacy existed at the 


1 Both names may originally have not been used in the same place. 

2 Jean Reville, Orig. de Vepiscop. y I, pp. 301 ff. See also Knoff, Das nachap. Zeit. } 
pp. 197 ff. Knoff always recognizes that it is uncertain if the episcopate of the 
Pastorals was monarchical. 
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time of the Pastorals, but only that certain factors which inevitably 
gave birth to it began to operate. Monarchical episcopacy was cer¬ 
tainly not established without meeting with resistance. There is no 
trace of it in the Pastoral Epistles, but the author emphasizes the 
authority of the bishop and the submission due to him. The germ 
of monarchical episcopacy is present in the Pastorals and the 
ground is prepared; it would be rash to say more. 1 

The Pastorals (I Timothy v, 3 f.) mention an order of cherai 
(widows). 2 Women could only be admitted to it if they had resources 
or support. They were enrolled on a list. The author prescribes 
certain conditions in order to limit the numbers. A minimum age of 
sixty years is fixed. Moral conditions must be fulfilled which prevent 
the widows from being simply women in receipt of assistance. They 
must not have been married more than once, they must enjoy a good 
reputation, and they must have done good works. Certain of the 
activities which come under this category may have belonged to the 
work of deaconesses. But that does not allow us to put in the order 
of widows old deaconesses or deaconesses who had retired. They 
had spiritual tasks which consisted of waiting on God and praying. 
They had therefore their place in the religious life of the community. 

These spiritual functions of the cherai are confirmed by what 
Poly carp (Phil, iv, 3) tells us on the subject. He wishes them to 
intercede on behalf of all men without ceasing, to avoid calumny, 
scandal, slander and cupidity, to remember that they are the altar 
(Quaiaorfipiov) of God and that none of their thoughts escape him. 

It is open to question whether virgins under more or less exceptional 
conditions may not have been admitted to the order of cherai . Jean 
Reville 3 thinks that they were relying on the fact that young cherai 
were advised to marry, advice which, he thinks, the author, who was 
not in favour of second marriages, would not have given to widows. 
The argument is not decisive. Although the author of the Pastoral 
Epistles was not in favour of second marriages, he does not rule them 
out of court altogether. He may have thought that a second marriage 
for a young widow was a way of avoiding greater evils. Ignatius, in 
the Epistle to the Smyrnaeans (xm, 1), salutes ‘the maidens who are 

1 Further on (pp. 377 ff.) we shall deal with the rite of the imposition of hands 
by which ecclesiastical offices were conferred at the time of the Pastorals. 

2 Jean Reville, ‘Le role des veuves sans les communautes chretiennes primitives’, 
in Etudes de critique et d’histoire par les membres de la Section des Sciences religieuses 
(de VEcole des Hautes Etudes ), Paris, 1889, pp. 231-51; Zscharnack, Der Dienst der 
Frau , Giessen, 1902, pp. 100 ff. 

3 Jean Reville, Le rdle des veuves , p. 246. 
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called widows’. There has been much argument about the meaning 
of this phrase. Lightfoot’s 1 interpretation seems to be nothing more 
than an evasion. He says that it means ‘widows who morally are 
virgins’. It is better to suppose with Zahn 2 and Bauer that failing 
widows, virgins might under certain conditions be admitted to the 
order of cherai. 3 

6. THE EVIDENCE OF THE DEUTERO - PAULINE WRITINGS 
CONCERNING THE MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH 
(APART FROM THE pastorals) 

The Pastoral Epistles, with the Epistle of Clement of Rome, 4 are the 
only Deutero-Pauline documents with the Epistles of Ignatius which 
treat explicitly of questions relating to the Church’s organization. 
The other documents of the same group contain only incidental 
evidence which, however, it is worth while to gather together. 

(i) The Book of Acts 

The Book of Acts affords two strata of evidence which are closely 
intermingled. On the one hand, there is evidence which had been 
more or less accurately handed down about the ministries which had 
in operation, both at Jerusalem and in the Pauline communities, at 
the time to which the narrative in Acts refers. On the other hand, 
there is a conception of the Church’s organization which is a rather 
theoretical idealization of memories left by the first generation, and 
in its way an explanatory myth to justify the set-up of the Church as 
it was at the time when Acts was compiled. 

(a) the episcopate. The term ‘bishop’ is only found in the Acts in 
the speech at Miletus, in such a context as makes it the exact equiva¬ 
lent of the term ‘presbyter’. It is in connection with a collective 

1 Lightfoot, The Apost. Fath., II, i, pp. 322 f. 

2 Zahn, Patr. Apost. op., II, p. 95; Bauer, Die Brief, d. Ign ., pp. 273 f. 

3 Against the idea that virgins might be in the order of cherai , i.e. widows the 
text of Tertullian ( De virginibus velandis , 9), where he exclaims against the idea 
of a virgo vidua as a monstrosity, cannot be quoted. The difference in time and 
place must be taken into account as well as the fact that Tertullian was dealing 
with the case of a very young girl. 

4 The chronological relationship between the Pastoials and the Epistle of 
Clement of Rome is difficult to determine exactly. It is almost impossible to decide 
which is prior to the other because the two documents are of a different geographical 
origin. The Pastorals refer to the Christianity of the East and Asia while there is 
no doubt that the Epistle of Clement refers to the Christianity of the West, especially 
that of Rome, but also incidentally to that of Corinth. 
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ministry (xx, 17, 28). But the evidence of Acts concerning the 
episcopate amounts to more than that. The picture of the Church at 
Jerusalem before 44 is that of a community directed by a college, the 
Twelve, which had as its head one man, Peter, who without possessing 
a real primacy acted as a mouthpiece and whose personality exercised 
directive power. This perhaps reflects the position of the episcopate 
in certain Greek Churches between 80 and 90, showing a tendency 
for one of the members of the college of presbyters to be de facto 
pre-eminent. This was the way perhaps in which the episcopate rose 
out of the presbyterate, with which at the beginning it was merged. 

For the period after 44, although Acts does not call James a bishop, 
as tradition later was to do, 1 Harnack 2 could maintain that it pictured 
him as a true bishop and even as a monarchical bishop. 

The dualism existing between what may be called cum grano satis, 
the collective episcopacy of the Twelve, and the monarchical episco¬ 
pacy of James, reflects a situation which could only be temporary 
until the monarchical episcopate prevailed over the collective episco¬ 
pate, with which at first it co-existed after it had emerged from it. 

( b ) The presbyterate. Acts 3 mentions presbyters with the Twelve 
(xi, 30, xv passim), next with James (xxi, 18) and also with those 
who had been set up by Barnabas and Paul in each town on their 
return from their first missionary journey (xiv, 23). But there is no 
definite information about them. The statements reflect the ecclesias¬ 
tical situation at the time of the compilation of Acts. 4 

(c) Didascaloi and prophets. Valuable as the note in Acts xm, 1-3, is, 
concerning the group of prophets and didascaloi at Antioch, 5 among 
whom Paul and Barnabas are set aside for missionary work, i.e. to 
be apostles—we may see here the great Pauline triad: apostle, pro¬ 
phet and didascalos—yet it only corresponds to the state of affairs 
at the time when Acts was being compiled. 6 

( d ) The diaconate. Although the term itself is not used it is certain 


1 See I, p. 112. 

2 Harnack, Entsteh.u.Entwick., p. 27. 

3 See p. 41. 

4 It is impossible to retain the hypothesis put forward by Wellhausen ( N.G ., 
1907, P* 6) who thinks that the term presbyter may have once been used of the 
Twelve, still less that of Lake {Begin., VI, p. 56) who wishes to identify the Seven 
as the presbyters. But it is not impossible that the presbyters were a group of the 
desposunoi. 

5 See I, p. 186. 

6 An equally retrospective character must be attributed to some of the evidence 
of Acts about prophets who seem to have belonged to the Hellenist group (xi, 27-8; 
xm, 1-3; xv, 32; xix, 6; xxi, 10). 
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that the author of Acts describes the Seven as deacons, but they were 
something quite different from being administrators of alms. 1 For 
this reason the story of Acts vi, 1-6, provides clear evidence for the 
existence of the diaconate in the environment in which Acts was 
composed. 2 

(2) The First Epistle of Peter 

This Epistle contains an exhortation (v, 1-4) addressed to the 
presbyters by the author, who calls himself a presbyter. He assigns 
to them the mission of feeding the flock of God; they must do it with 
a good heart and not out of self-interest or in a spirit of domination, 
but by making themselves examples for the flock. In this way they 
will obtain the incorruptible crown when the sovereign shepherd, the 
Christ, will appear. The exhortation, which is conceived in general 
terms, would present no difficulties in interpretation if it was not 
followed by an injunction to young people to submit to those who are 
old; this exhortation is connected with that referring to the presbyters 
by the word ‘likewise’ (61101005), which leads one to think that the 
lecture to the presbyters may have replaced an exhortation to the old, 
which was found in the original form of the Epistle. 

The association of an exhortation to the presbyters, i.e. ecclesiastical 
officers, with a lecture about the duties of young people to the old, 
shows that we must look for one of the origins of the presbyterate in 
the part played in the Churches by the earliest and oldest of their 
members. 

The Epistle of Peter calls Christ the bishop of souls (11, 25). This 
is only a metaphor and it would be foolish to infer from it that where 
the Epistle was written there were bishops over people, terrestrial 
copies of the celestial bishop. All the same this is a possibility which 
must not be completely ruled out. 

7. THE THIRD EPISTLE OF JOHN AND ITS APOLOGY FOR 
THE ITINERANT MINISTRY 

The Third Epistle of John reveals a peculiar aspect of the develop¬ 
ment of ecclesiastical organization. This was the conflict which was 
destined, sooner or later, to break out between the itinerant ministry, 
which seems to have preserved a charismatic character for a much 

1 See I, pp. 168 f. 

2 Concerning the term evangelist which is found in Acts xxi, 28. See pp. 121 f. 
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longer time than the local ministry and the latter. This, as it became 
organized and firmly established, inevitably found it increasingly 
difficult to come to terms with an activity which was thrust upon it 
from outside and, even when the two ministries did not conflict, their 
co-ordination was far from perfect. 

Three persons are mentioned in this little letter: Gaius, to whom 
it is addressed; Diotrephes, who is roundly censured and threatened 
because he had not received brethren who had come fortified with 
letters from the Elder, and had resisted their being received by those 
who were willing to do so; and lastly, Demetrius, of whom the author 
shows his approval. Diotrephes for certain, and in all probability 
Gaius and Demetrius also, had to fulfil a ministry, the nature of which 
we are not directly informed, perhaps in the same Church or more 
probably in neighbouring Churches. Some itinerant preachers, who 
in the course of their journeys asked for hospitality from the Churches, 
because they did not allow themselves to receive anything from 
Gentiles, had appeared in the Church of Diotrephes and also in the 
Churches of Gaius and Demetrius fortified with letters from the 
Elder; they could not then have been suspected of being propagators 
of false doctrines. Gaius was commended for receiving them; the 
Elder reckons that he will allow them to leave in a manner worthy of 
God, which means that he will provide them with the means to con¬ 
tinue on their journey. 

Diotrephes had refused to receive the travellers; he had not given 
them hospitality in the name of the Church, and by threats had 
opposed those who entertained them privately. We have seen 1 that 
according to the Pastorals the bishops were the people who practised 
hospitality in the Church's name. Diotrephes must then have been a 
bishop, and as he alone is put forward he must have been a monar¬ 
chical bishop, unless as a member of an episcopal college he had an 
influence over his colleagues which they could not resist. 

Against Diotrephes are ranged Gaius and Demetrius, who no 
doubt had welcomed strangers in one or two neighbouring Churches. 

To understand what had happened there is no need to suppose, 
as the Elder insinuates, that Diotrephes was merely an ambitious 
man who could not tolerate any authority besides his own. He may 
quite well have been guided, not by any concern for his own position, 
but an anxiety to preserve order in his Church and to stop his life 
being disturbed by interference from outside. Incidentally, the 
episode allows us to obtain a life-like portrait of the way in which the 

1 See p. 133. 
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episcopate might be strengthened by the energy of some of the people 
who became bishops. 1 

8. THE MINISTRY IN THE CHURCH OF ROME ACCORDING 
TO CLEMENT OF ROME 

While Clement of Rome’s theory concerning the character and origin 
of the ecclesiastical ministry is clear and easy to grasp, it is much 
more difficult to say exactly of what officials the ministry in the 
Church of Rome in his time was composed. Clement’s terminology 
is somewhat ambiguous. This is surprising coming as it does from 
someone as legally-minded as him, and must be explained as due to 
the fact that the Church at Corinth, to whom he was writing, had 
not quite the same organization as Rome, or at any rate similar 
ministries were not given the same names in each. 

Three offices are mentioned in the Epistle. In the order in which 
they occur they are presbyters, bishops and deacons. 

Recalling to mind the prosperous condition which the Church at 
Corinth had recently enjoyed, Clement writes: 

Tor you did all things without respect of persons, and walked in 
the laws of God, obedient to your rulers (tois fiyoupevois) and 
paying all fitting honour to the older 2 among you. On the young, too, 
you enjoined temperate and seemly thoughts’ (i, 3). 

As a general term to cover all those who rule the Church, Clement 
uses a word which he also uses in speaking of civil leaders (v, 7; lv, i; 
lx, 4) and military leaders (xxxvn, 23; 11, 5). This seems to show that 
Clement himself has an authoritarian conception of the Church. The 
laity owe obedience and respect to the clergy. 

In this opening statement one point remains obscure. If there had 
been no reference to the attitude of the young, there would have been 
an exact correspondence between the two phrases, ‘obedient to your 
rulers’ and ‘paying all fitting honour to the older (the presbyters)’. 
Is Clement referring only to the submission of the Corinthians to 
their presbyters, or also of their respectful attitude to the older 
members of the Church? The same question crops up in reference 
to xxi, 6: 

1 Further on (pp. 243 ff.) we shall have to consider how Diatrephes’ threats 
against those who were ready to welcome itinerants and the Elders’ counter- 
threats against him reveal the state of discipline at the time of the compilation of 
the Third Epistle of John. 

2 Or possibly ‘the Presbyters’. Trans. 
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‘Let us reverence the Lord Jesus Christ, whose blood was given for 
us, let us respect those who rule us, let us honour the aged, 1 let us 
instruct the young in the fear of God, let us lead our wives to that 
which is good. 5 

And again in reference to ill, 3, where inspired by a passage from 
Isaiah (in, 5) Clement, thinking of the incidents at Corinth, speaks 
of ‘the revolt of the worthless against those who were in honour, of 
those of no reputation against the renowned, of the foolish against 
the prudent and of the young against the old’. 2 

This ambiguity might be explained if the disturbance which ended 
in the deposition of the presbyters had been created by a group of 
young people, who had been intolerant of the old men who were in 
authority in the Church. The opposition between young and old is 
a current phenomenon in the life of societies. 

Apart from the three passages which have just been quoted the 
term presbyters, used as a title for Church officials, is only found four 
times in Clement (xliv, 5; xlvii, 6; liv, 2; lvii, i), 3 * but only one of 
these four (xliv, 5) can tell us anything about the function of the 
presbyters. 

After he has stated in xliv, 1-4, that it is not a small sin to expel 
from the episcopate those who presented the offerings without re¬ 
proach, i.e. those who discharged their duties as they ought, Clement 
says: 

‘Blessed are those Presbyters who finished their course before now 
and have obtained a fruitful and perfect release in the ripeness of 
completed work, for they have now no fear that any shall move them 
from the place appointed to them/ 

In logic it ought to be inferred from this text the offices of pres¬ 
byters and bishops are identical. But if there is only one office, why 
are two terms used for it? We have already met this question in 
reference to the Pastoral Epistles. 

In two passages Clement uses the terms ettiokottos and ETncTKOTrf) 


1 Or possibly ‘the Presbyters’, from the Loeb translation, p. 47. 

2 We found (pp. 137 f.) in the First Epistle of Peter a correlation analogous to 
that existing in Clement between the duty of the faithful towards the presbyters 
and those of the young members of the Church towards the oldest and most 
senior members. 

3 The term presbyter is found also in lv, 4, where Clement calls to mind Judith 

who when sacrificing herself for her people asked permission from the elders to 

go into the enemy’s camp. 
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in a way which has nothing to do with an ecclesiastical office. In L, 3, 
the eTiio-KOTrf] is the time of the manifestation of the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. In the invocation, which is at the beginning of the great 
concluding prayer, God is called ‘creator and (episcopos) watcher 
over every spirit’ (lix, 3). This passage gives to the idea of bishop 
the meaning of ‘him who watches, directs and keeps in the good life’. 

The term ‘bishop’ is found in Chapters XLII and XLIV in two 
passages which are particularly theoretical in character. In the first 
of them are found the only two instances of Clement’s use of the 
term deacon, 1 from which may be inferred a close relationship 
between the offices of deacon and bishop. It comes in a passage 
where Clement is expounding his theory as to the origin and character 
of the episcopate. 2 He supports it by a passage from Isaiah (lx, 17), 
where the prophet makes God say to the people of Israel, ‘I will 
establish their bishops (rulers) in righteousness and their deacons in 
faith’. While the term bishops is found in the Septuagint, that of 
deacons is not. The text has apyovTSS. The substitution of deacons 
for this word confirms the fact that Clement associated the episcopate 
with the diaconate. Here also deacons seem to be auxiliaries to 
bishops. 

As for the functions of bishops the resemblance, which Clement 
maintains to establish their transcendent character and their divine 
origin between them and the organization of the Israelite priesthood 
and worship, shows that they were explicitly connected with the 
services of worship. This is confirmed by the use which Clement 
makes in Chapter XLIV of the terms Asrroupyaiv and AsiToupyicc, 
and especially by what is said in xliv, 4, of those ‘who have blame¬ 
lessly and holily offered the sacrifices’. 

In Chapter XL, Clement speaks of the duty to do what the Master 
has commanded at the appointed times (xl, i). The services of 
worship, the terms used are Trpocrcpopca and Asrroupyicxi must not 
be celebrated in a haphazard and disorderly fashion but at fixed 
times and hours (xl, 2). In conclusion, Clement recalls that very exact 
duties have been assigned to the High Priest, the priests and the 
Levites, and that the laity also are bound by their own rules (xl, 6 ). 
These ideas are evolved in reference to Israelite worship, but in 
Clement’s estimation these regulations apply to Christian worship, 
although it cannot be accurately determined how far its resemblance 

1 Apart from this passage the term SicxKOvia is used in xl, 5, in reference to 
the ministry of priests and Levites. 

2 See pp. 79 ff. 
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to a sacrificial form of worship had a symbolic character, 1 including 
how far the term oblation may have corresponded to a concrete 
object, e.g. the gifts and alms which accompanied the eucharist. 

Clement seems to use the term bishop when he is treating the 
ecclesiastical office in abstract terms, while, when he is speaking about 
a concrete case, particularly what happened at Corinth, he uses the 
term presbyter. A practical problem concerning the presbyters at 
Corinth is solved by a theory about the episcopate. His theory, even 
if it was formulated precisely in reference to the conflict at Corinth, 
is stated in terms far too clear for it to be accepted as an improvisation 
devised to solve the problem in hand. Moreover, Clement does not 
give the kind of exposition which would lead one to suppose that up 
to that time the Corinthians were completely ignorant of it. 

The two forms of expression may be explained as due to the fact 
that two places had an interest in the Epistle: (i) Rome where Clement 
had expounded this theory of the episcopate which he thought 
covered all ecclesiastical offices, and (2) Corinth being the place 
where the incidents, which called for a ruling, had occurred. From 
that it may be inferred that the principal ecclesiastical office was not 
given the same name at both Rome and Corinth. Further on we shall 
have to see if we can integrate this hypothesis into a general picture 
of the formation of an ecclesiastical organization. 

9. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH ACCORDING 
TO THE DIDACHE 

Before we interpret the evidence provided by the Didache concerning 
ecclesiastical organization, the character of this document must be 
recalled. It is a kind of ecclesiastical manual giving practical directions 
to those who are to direct the life of Christian communities and preside 
over their services of worship, without any feeling of being inspired 
and where there are no inspired prophets present. There is no doubt 
that this book must have originated in Syria 2 about a.d. ioo, in an 
environment where Palestinian Christianity survived in a form devoid 
of all particularism and ritualism, which instead of being mystical was 
ethical in quality. 3 It had also been influenced, perhaps through 

1 e.g. the character indicated by the use of the term ‘sacrifice of praise’ (xxxv, 12; 
lii, 3) and also the designation of Christ as the High Priest of our sacrifices 
(xxxvi, 1). 

2 Egypt has also been thought of. The reasons which lead us to opt for Syria are 
not sufficiently strong to rule out the Egyptian hypothesis completely. 

3 See pp. 101 f. 
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itinerant preachers, by a different type of Christianity which either 
resembled Johannine mysticism or had been influenced by it. From 
the latter seem to come the eucharistic prayers of Chapters IX and X. 
The confluence of these two currents explains the somewhat em¬ 
barrassed attitude of the Didache towards inspiration; it is a mixture 
of respect and hostility towards inspired men. People, whom the 
author calls Christemporoi (traffickers in Christ), and who claimed to 
be inspired in order to be maintained by the Church, had been a 
source of trouble and annoyance. The Didache lays down some 
practical rules as to how those who made themselves out to be in¬ 
spired were to be treated, and what tests were to be applied to them, 
so that the Churches were not taken in by interested parties or 
preachers who were false to traditional doctrine. 1 

In the Didache are found two groups of ecclesiastical officers: 
(i) prophets and didascaloi who are inspired persons, 2 and (2) bishops 
and deacons 3 who are elected to the office by the community. 

As these offices are taken for granted the author does not define 
them. But the fact that according to x, 7, the prophet, who presides 
at the eucharist, may offer thanksgiving in words of his own choosing, 
i.e. may pray ex tempore instead of using a prescribed ritual, shows 
that, when a prophet was present, he presided at the service. The 
prophets, who are here explicitly associated with the didascaloi, are 
made out in xm, 4, to be ‘the high-priests’ of the Christians. From 
this it is inferred that they have a right to receive in payment the 
first-fruits of the income of the faithful. Included among the prophets’ 
religious duties is undoubtedly that of teaching. The Didache is 
addressed to him who has received instruction preparatory to baptism 
with these words: 

‘My child, thou shalt remember, day and night, him who speaks 
the word of God to thee, and thou shalt honour him as the Lord, 
for where the Lord’s nature is spoken of 4 there is he present. And 
thou shalt seek daily the presence of the Saints, that thou mayest find 
rest in their words’ (iv, 1-2). 

The Lord is where the true doctrine is taught. This is the form of 

1 See I, pp. 377 f. 

2 The Didache provides no explicit evidence for the triad apostle-prophet 
didascalos but in xi, 3 f., apostles and prophets are closely linked together (an 
apostle who is shown up as mercenary is described to be a false prophet). In xiii,i, 
and xv, 1-2, prophets and didascaloi are closely associated. 

3 Presbyters are much mentioned in the Didache. 

4 i.e. where the Lord’s teaching, the Gospel, is preached. 
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charismatic teaching where the Spirit inspires the didascalos to 
speak. ‘Let every apostle who comes to you/ it also says in xi, 4, ‘be 
received as the Lord.’ It is therefore the Lord who speaks through 
him. 

While in principle the apostles, prophets and didascaloi are itinerant 
and must only stay in a Church a very limited time under penalty of 
being judged to be false prophets and traffickers in Christ, the 
itinerant ministry may in certain conditions be transformed into a 
local fixed ministry. The prophets will then become the ministers of 
one particular community of which they will be ‘the high-priests’. 
The cases where Churches would benefit from such a ministry must 
have been exceptional, since the author points out that, when there 
is no prophet, the first-fruits instead of being used for their main¬ 
tenance are to be given to the poor (xm, 4). 

The Didache shows how, in the absence of prophets, a Church 
can be assured of the performance of offices which could not remain 
in obeyance. It advises Churches, evidently those which do not enjoy 
a prophetic ministry, to elect as bishops and deacons men worthy of 
the Lord, gentle, disinterested, truthful, proved men, who although 
they are not inspired will discharge the ministry of prophets and 
teachers; this means that they will preside over the services of wor¬ 
ship, 1 and will guarantee the instruction, 2 but it is plainly only a 
substitute ministry. 

There must have existed a tendency to underestimate it. The author 
of the new Didache tries to meet this, by saying that those who 
undertake this ministry must be honoured with the same respect as 
prophets and didascaloi (xv, 1-2). The Didache affords evidence for 
two connected developments. In certain cases the itinerant ministry 
of apostles, prophets and didascaloi became a fixed one, partly 
because Churches desired to enjoy them as a permanency, and also 
because in time some of the itinerants may have grown tired of being 
always on the go, to which they were condemned, but for which 
there was no longer any reason now that there was less need for new 
Churches to be created, rather than for those already founded to be 
nourished and built up. On the other hand, it can be seen how an 
institutional ministry was set up to take the place of the charismatic 
ministry when that failed. 

1 What is said of the eucharistic prayers (x, 7) shows that they will do it with 
less freedom and spontaneity than the prophets. 

2 It is not said that they will enjoy less liberty when they teach than the inspired 
persons. But the catechism forming the first part of the book would seem to be 
intended to be a substitute for inspired teaching. 
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10 . IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH AND THE QUESTION OF 
THE EPISCOPATE 

The Epistles of Ignatius were written by him when condemned ad 
bestias and he was being taken to Rome to submit to martyrdom 
there. The company who were in charge of him stopped at Smyrna, 
perhaps so as to be joined there by others under condemnation; 
Ignatius was warmly welcomed by the Church there and its bishop, 
Polycarp. Neighbouring Churches, those of Ephesus, Magnesia and 
Tralles, sent delegations to salute him. Ignatius used this occasion to 
address letters to them. At the same time he wrote to the Romans to 
ask them not to try to intervene on his behalf to deprive him of the 
glory of martyrdom. A further halt was made at Troas. Ignatius 
learnt there that persecution had ceased in Syria, but at the same time 
he received news from his Church at Antioch which could not have 
been entirely favourable, since, in writing to the Philadelphians, 
Smrynaeans and Polycarp, he asked them, which he had done in his 
previous letters, to write to Antioch or to send delegations there to 
encourage the Christians. He wanted to write in the same vein to 
other Churches as well, but the order for departure took him by 
surprise and he had to content himself by asking Polycarp to make 
this plea to the Churches between Smyrnia and Antioch (Pol. vm, i). 1 
Between Troas and Neopolis the party stopped at Philippi, and that 
is the last we know for certain of the journey and martyrdom of 
Ignatius. 

From his letters the Bishop of Antioch is shown to have been a 
man with a burning and passionate temperament, and of a very 
authoritarian spirit. He was a mediocre thinker and strongly attached 
to traditional doctrine, with an instinctive distrust and firm hatred of 
all novelty. He opposed tradition to heresies with no idea of dis¬ 
cussing or refuting the latter. As an efficacious barrier against them 
he relied most of all on the Church being firmly organized, with 
every community closely grouped round its bishop and docilely 
submitting to him. 

The ecclesiastical organization disclosed by Ignatius’s Epistles is 
relatively simple; it is completely episcopal. The apostles belong 
entirely to the past; prophets and didascaloi are not mentioned. The 
offices, which recur again and again in Ignatius’s instructions, are 
those of bishops, priests and deacons. They are closely connected 

1 It may, however, be asked if Ignatius did not ask for delegates to be sent to 
Antioch to prevent them being exposed to danger when the persecution was 
raging there. 
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together in the form of a hierarchy and all these demand strict 
obedience from the faithful. Nothing must be done without the 
bishop, not only peculiarly ecclesiastical acts such as baptism and the 
eucharist which are only valid if administered by him or his delegate, 1 
but even private occasions in life such as marriage (Pol. v, 2). Ignatius 
compares the bishop to God, the presbyters to the apostles and the 
deacons to the council of God. 2 He gives no more explicit or implicit 
information concerning the origin of bishops than of presbyters and 
the deacons. 

What Ignatius most desires is to obtain absolute submission to the 
bishop. All power is his; to exercise it he is assisted by a council, 
i.e. the presbyters and auxiliaries (deacons). The bishop occupies 
God's place or Christ’s (Eph. vi, 1; Magn. vi, 1); he is the image of 
the Father (Troll, ill, 1). His authority is bound to his office and 
depends in no way on his personality or activities; it suffers no 
diminution when he keeps silent (Eph. vi, 1; Phil. 1, 1), or if he is 
very young (Magn. ill, 1). No one can be in union with Jesus Christ 
if he is not in union with the bishop (Philad. ill, 2). 

In his letter to Polycarp, Ignatius maps out a fine programme of 
action for a bishop who himself will have as his bishops God and 
Jesus Christ (intit). He must depend on God as on an immovable 
rock (1, 1), exhort the people to bring them to salvation, vindicate his 
office by the care he shows for material as well as spiritual things; he 
will labour to secure unity, for there is nothing better. He will help 
others as God helps him (1, 2); he will be on constant watch, speak 
to each individually, and bear the sicknesses of all (1, 3). He must 
subdue the wicked by gentleness and pray that invisible things may 
be revealed to him (11, 1-2). He must not allow himself to be put out 
by those who teach error, but keep firm like an anvil under the hammer 
and endure all for God’s sake (ill, 1). He will give attention to the 
widows and will hold frequent meetings to which he will summon 
all the faithful individually (iv, 2). He will not be haughty to slaves, 
and yet will take care that they are not impatient to be set free at the 
expense of the community (iv, 3). He will preach against evil 
practices. 3 He will exhort women to be faithful to their husbands and 
husbands to love their wives, and will see that no marriage takes 
place without his authorization (v, 1-2). 


1 Eph. iv, 1; Magn. vi, 1; vn, 1; xm, 1; Trail. 11, 2; ill, 1; vn, 2; xm, 2; Smyrn. 

VIII, 2. 

2 Eph. v, 1-3; xx, 2; Philad. vn, 1; Pol. vi, 1; Trail. 11, 2. 

3 i.e. against dishonest trades, possibly against the practice of magic. 
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Ignatius gives us for the first time the term ‘Catholic Church’, and 
the idea itself of the Catholic Church is closely bound up with that 
of submission to the bishop. 

‘Wherever the bishop appears let the congregation be present, just 
as wherever Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic Church’ (Sm. ix, 2). 

This means that Christ is only present where the bishop is; Ignatius 
can also declare that without a bishop, presbyters and deacons the 
name of ‘Church’ is not given, i.e. does not exist (Troll, in, 1). 

In his letter to the Ephesians, Ignatius calls their bishop Onesimus 
‘your bishop according to the flesh’, implying that behind the mortal 
bishop is a spiritual bishop, Jesus Christ. In the same way he speaks 
of God as ‘the universal bishop’ (Magn. ill, 1-20). He writes to the 
Romans that since his departure the Church of Syria has only Jesus 
Christ as its bishop. This situation he considers unfortunate, since 
he insists that Antioch should receive delegations or messages which 
would, to some extent, make up for the absence of a visible bishop 
(Philad. x, 2; Pol. vn, 1; vm, 1). The bishop embodies the Church 
to such an extent that Ignatius writes to the Trallians that he had 
seen their Church in the person of their bishop, Polybius (1, 1). 

It is not accurate to say, as is often done, that Ignatius is the father 
of monarchical episcopacy. It possibly existed at the time of the 
Pastoral Epistles 1 ; also Ignatius does not plead in favour of monar¬ 
chical episcopacy but confines himself to vindicating the bishop’s 
right to absolute obedience. What we can infer from the Epistles is 
that some of the faithful did not desire to submit to the bishop as 
completely as Ignatius wished. Some claimed the right to profess 
other doctrines than the bishop’s, and to celebrate the eucharist and 
baptism without his agreement. Individualism, which was a direct 
result of the primitive feeling of everyone being inspired in the 
Church, did not easily conform to the authoritarianism of those who, 
like Ignatius, thought it necessary to fight to defend sound doctrine 
against heresy. There was no schism in the Churches of Asia. No¬ 
where can be seen a dissentient bishop standing up against the man 
whom Ignatius considers the lawful bishop, but some refused to bow 
to the authority of the established clergy and condemn doctrines 
which the bishop disapproved of. 2 

1 See pp. 130 f. 

2 W. Bauer (Rechtgl.u.Ketz ., pp. 66 f.) noticed the paradoxical character of the 
development which began with the first bishops being held apparently in small 
estimation by the majority of the members of the Churches and ended in ever 
increasing authority being attributed to them. 
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Jean Reville 1 justly remarks that the germ of Ignatius’s conception 
of episcopacy is found in the Pastorals. From all sides there is the 
same link between ecclesiastical organization and the struggle against 
heresy. But an important difference must be noted. The Pastoral 
Epistles count on a bishop’s personal qualities and aptitudes to take 
the lead in a victorious struggle against heretics; it is quite otherwise 
in Ignatius’s Epistles. Loisy 2 referred to this with reference to one 
of the bishops who had condemned UEvangile et Vfiglise. ‘A bishop 
does not discuss, he does not refute, he condemns.’ If that was the 
duty of the bishop, Ignatius was the very essence of a bishop. You 
can look in vain in his epistles for the bare outline of a discussion 
or refutation of heresies. He limits himself to condemning them and 
advising people to avoid even meeting heretics, 3 and to spurn them 
like wild beasts or angry dogs (Eph. vn, i). The proof of their error 
is shown by the one fact that they are separated from the bishop. He 
is so closely identified with the Church and sound doctrine that to be 
separated from him is to be beyond salvation and far from the altar 
(Eph. v, 2). 

Although Ignatius’s Epistles are full of advice to submit to the 
bishop, there is one exception to this, i.e. the Epistle to the Romans, 
where the word is only found as the title of the author as the Bishop 
of Syria. That cannot be explained by the fact that Ignatius had until 
then no relations with the Church of Rome, since, according to his 
own theory the bishop’s authority rested on their office and not their 
person. The reason is no doubt that there was not at Rome only one 
bishop, but there was still as in Clement’s time a college of bishops. 
Ignatius may well have not touched upon the question of episcopacy 
in the Epistle to the Romans, because he considered it inopportune 
to expose himself to the possibility of conflict with the Romans. 

II. THE EVIDENCE OF THE EPISTLE OF POLYCARP 

When Ignatius passed through Philippi he asked the Church in the 
town to send a message to Antioch. The Philippians acceded to his 
request, and sent a letter to Polycarp asking him to dispatch it on to 
Antioch. At the same time they asked him to send them the letters of 
Ignatius in his possession. Polycarp sent them with a letter from him 

1 Jean Reville, Orig. de Vepiscop ., I, pp. 306 f. 

2 Loisy, Autour d'un petit livre , Paris, 1903, p. xx. 

3 The Second Epistle of John previous to Ignatius contains something analogous 
to this when advice is given not to receive anyone who does not profess true 
doctrine, as to receive him is to be associated with his works which are evil. 
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written in his name and that of the presbyters, but he does not take 
the title of bishop, 1 makes no mention of a bishop or of the bishops of 
Philippi. The word itself is not found in his letters. He only enjoins 
the presbyters to visit (sttioxettteo'Ooci) the sick. The use of this 
word, which has the same root as the word episcopos , is not without 
significance. It shows that Polycarp attributes to the presbyters at 
least one of the duties which, according to the exhortations addressed 
to him by Ignatius (Pol. iv, i), belong to those of bishops. 

Only two ministries are mentioned in the Epistle. They are 
presbyters and deacons. 2 The younger men are ordered to be subject 
to them as to God and Christ (v, 3). Deacons are subordinated to 
elders; this is unique; in all the other documents they are associated 
with the bishops whose auxiliaries they are. 

A presbyter, Valens, and his wife lost their office, doubtless because 
they were guilty of embezzlement (xi, i). 3 Polycarp says of him, ‘He 
was once made a presbyter among you’ and ‘he did not understand 
the place which was given to him’. Jean Reville 4 infers from the fact 
that the Epistle is not addressed to the presbyters but to the whole 
Church, that Valens held his office from the Church and that it was 
the Church which deprived him of it. This interpretation plainly goes 
outside the limits of what the text says. 

When Polycarp comes to explain the duties of the deacons he opens 
his instructions with the word ‘similarly’ (opoicos) which is un¬ 
natural in the absence of any logical connection with what precedes it. 
Perhaps, then, it would be right to infer that the instruction about the 
tasks of the deacons had been borrowed from some ecclesiastical 
regulations, in which it had followed a paragraph devoted to another 
office. It could not have been that of widows, which is referred to in 
IV, 3, since a subsidiary office like it could not have been mentioned 
before the more important one of deacons. Nor could it have been 
that of the presbyters, since there is no reason why Polycarp should 
have reversed the order of presbyters and deacons used by the regula¬ 
tions. They might have treated first of bishops, then of deacons as 
their auxiliaries, and last of presbyters as of an order more independ¬ 
ent of bishops than deacons. 

1 Ignatius does not take this designation in the title of any of his letters. 

2 Widows are also mentioned. See pp. 135 f. 

3 From the fact that in the same passage Polycarp enjoins his readers to flee 
from greed and to keep chaste some have wanted to infer that Valens was also 
guilty of misconduct, but the fact that his wife is described as having been his 
accomplice prevents one from allowing this interpretation. 

4 Jean Reville, Orig. de I’episcop., I, pp. 506 f. 
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What is required of deacons is to be without reproach before the 
righteousness of God, to remember that they are his servants and not 
men’s to shun calumny and duplicity; not to be lovers of money, to 
be temperate in everything, compassionate and full of enthusiasm. 

It is required of the presbyters also (in Chapter VI) to be com¬ 
passionate and merciful towards everyone, not to neglect the widow, 
the orphan or the poor. They must not be passionate, prejudiced, 
unjust and hard in their judgments, nor covetous in intention; they 
must not quickly believe evil of anyone, knowing that all owe the 
debt of sin. It is said of them—and it is not said of deacons—that they 
must bring back those who have wandered. They therefore had a duty 
to teach and a cure of souls. 

Polycarp has the same conception as Ignatius of the authority of 
the ecclesiastical ministry, although he expresses it in gentler terms 
and with less passion. The fact that episcopacy does not figure in his 
Epistle does not constitute any real difference between Ignatius and 
himself, as we know that he was bishop of Smyrna, and the Acts 
of his martyrdom show that he had in the best sense of the word a 
very high regard for episcopacy. The Church of Philippi must furnish 
the reasons for Polycarp’s silence about episcopacy. It is scarcely 
likely that it had no bishops. In fact it is at Philippi we hear of the 
earliest mention of bishops (Phil. I, i). 

With the fact that Ignatius’s Epistle to the Romans and Polycarp’s 
to the Philippians do not mention bishops must be associated 
another, viz. that the polemic against heresy has no place in the 
former whereas it occupies a great deal of space in Ignatius’s other 
letters, and Polycarp was certainly just as loyal to traditional doctrine 
as Ignatius, to judge from the memories left of him in the early 
Church. It is difficult to think that the two facts have no bearing on 
each other. Jean Reville 1 rightly observed that doctrinal anarchy and 
the opposition of heresies to sound doctrine were less intense in the 
East than in the West, because Western Christianity was less specula¬ 
tive in character than Eastern Christianity. This fact was not without 
influence on ecclesiastical developments. The factors which placed 
the concentration of power, the general direction of the community 
and the struggle against heresy into the hands of one bishop alone 
made themselves felt in a much less intense way in the West. As a 
result development must have been at a much slower pace, and when 
monarchical episcopacy was already in existence in the East, in the 


1 Jean Riville, Orig. de Uepiscop., I, p. 509. 
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West collegiate episcopacy 1 still survived. Apart from this the more 
legal minded Romans might have tended to have concentrated power 
into the hands of one bishop alone much more rapidly in the West, 
and especially in Rome, than in the East. It is not a paradox to 
maintain, as Sohm does, 2 that monarchical episcopacy is the logical 
conclusion of Clement’s ecclesiastical conception. But it is going too 
far to infer from that, with Sohm, that monarchical episcopacy 
appeared in Rome in the last decade of the first century. If it had 
existed by then, it is very surprising that Clement made no allusion 
to it when he is speaking of the institution by the apostles of the first 
bishops and deacons. It may be that, owing to the power of his 
personality and the definiteness of his views, Clement played at Rome 
the part of a monarchical bishop because, as Harnack notes, 3 it is 
less likely that the Church at Rome would have had two men with 
the same breadth of view, but that still does not allow us to infer 
that monarchical episcopacy existed in Rome in the last decade of the 
first century. Ignatius, when writing to the Romans, and Polycarp, 
when writing to the Philippians, knew of the difference in organiza¬ 
tion, and if they considered it inopportune to enter into discussion 
and perhaps into conflict with them, they would have carefully 
avoided touching on the question of episcopacy in their messages. 


12 . THE EVIDENCE OF HERMAS CONCERNING THE CHURCH IN 
ROME IN THE MIDDLE OF THE SECOND CENTURY 

The information given to us by the Shepherd of Hermas about the 
organization and ministries of the Church in Rome, in the middle of 
the second century, is less clear than what can be gathered from the 
Didache, Clement, Ignatius and Polycarp. 

In the third vision, that of the tower in course of construction, 
which is the Church, the beautiful stones, which are shaped and 
being brought together, go into the building, are the apostles, bishops, 
didascaloi and deacons who have walked in God’s holiness and have 
fulfilled their ministry to the elect with holiness and purity. They 
stayed united, kept peace among them and listened to one another 

1 Knopf ( Nacliap . Zeit ., p. 180) also thinks that at the time when Polycarp wrote 
to the Philippians monarchical episcopacy did not exist there. 

2 Sohm, Kirchenrechty I, pp. 164-79. 

3 Harnack, Einf., p. 50. Certainly the part played by certain powerful personalities 
in the episcopal colleges must have helped to prepare the way for monarchical 
episcopacy. 
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(Vis. Ill, v, i). Other stones which are used in the same way are the 
martyrs (v, 2). 

Another commentary on the same vision makes the first two 
courses the earliest generations of righteous men; the third represents 
the prophets and the servants of God (of the Old Covenant); the 
fourth the apostles and the didascaloi of the preaching of the son of 
God (Sim. IX, xv, 5); they preached the son of God and fell asleep 
in faith. They are those who preached to the dead 1 after they had 
reverently preached to all the world (xxv, 2). Further on, Hermas 
speaks of bishops who were hospitable men to the servants of God, 
served the poor and widows and always behaved with pureness. In 
the commentary on the vision, he associates the eulogy of the bishops 
of the past with exhortations addressed to those of the present. 
Although in Ignatius’s eyes the bishop’s authority came entirely from 
the office to which they were appointed and not from the manner in 
which they acquitted themselves and their personal qualities, Hermas 
is not prevented from judging those who exercise a ministry and 
addressing warnings to them. A reaction can be discerned against the 
tendency which certain ecclesiastical officers may have shown to 
demand too many honours. 

In the second vision, the old lady who represents the Church 
charges Hermas to tell the leaders of the community, and those who 
sit in the front places, to reform their ways (11, 6). 

‘Be not like the sorcerers, he will say to them. For sorcerers carry 
their charms in bones, but you carry your charms and poison in your 
hearts. You are hardened, and will not cleanse your hearts . . . that 
you may find mercy by “the great King”. ... See to it, therefore, 
children, that these disagreements do not rob you of your life. How 
will you correct the chosen of the Lord if you yourselves suffer no 
correction? Correct therefore one another and “be at peace among 
yourselves”.’ (Vis. Ill, ix, 7-10.) 

In the ninth vision Hermas bursts out against the wicked deacons 
who have squandered what was to provide for the widows and 
orphans, and have enriched themselves out of their ministry. If they 
persist in their covetousness, they will have no hope of life but, if 
they repent and fulfil their ministry with purity, they will live 
(xxvi, 2). The deacons therefore administer alms. 

The presbyters, who do not figure with the apostles, bishops, 
didascaloi and deacons in the fourth course of the Church, are 

1 Preaching which is usually attributed to Christ. 
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mentioned in two passages. In the second vision, the old lady asks 
Hermas to give back to the presbyters the heavenly book which she 
had entrusted to him (iv, 2). She orders him to make two copies of it. 
They will be given back; one to Clement, 1 who will send it to the 
Churches outside, the other to Grapte, who will exhort the widows 
and orphans from it. As for Hermas he himself will read the book to 
the presbyters who are in charge of the Church (Vis. II, iv, 2-3). 
Grapte must be a deaconess. As for Clement, who is in charge of 
relations between the Church at Rome and the Churches outside, the 
title of his office is not indicated. 

In the third version the old lady appears to Hermas in his field. 
She invites him to sit beside her on an ivory bench. Hermas protests 
that the presbyters must first be seated, but she repeats her order 
and makes him sit on her left hand, saying that the right is reserved 
for the martyrs (1, 8). This little picture is instructive in many ways; 
it shows first that the presbyters and not the bishops or bishop are 
the principal ministers. It also shows that Hermas sets up a hierarchy 
of martyrs, prophets and presbyters. 

What exactly is meant by prophets? Hermas has the feeling that 
he is one of them, but he does not set off his visions as making him 
equivalent to established officials, because they are the intermediaries 
who must acquaint the Church with the heavenly book. In fact the 
prophetic ministry, as Hermas conceives it, is placed on a different 
level from that of the presbyters and deacons, and is situated on the 
edge of the Church’s organized life. 2 The activity of the prophets does 
not fall within the framework of a regular office. The prophet is a man 
whom God uses when he has a revelation to give. 

While Hermas gives great authority to the true prophet he warns 
his readers against the false prophets. In Mand. xi, 7-16, he gives 
instruction how to distinguish one from the other. The one who has 
the Spirit of God will be recognized by his mode of life. He will be 
gentle, peaceable, humble, a stranger to all wickedness and vain 


1 Concerning the problem of the identity of this person with Clement of Rome, 
see I, p. 383, n. 2. 

2 It may be asked whether we ought not to add to these three offices that of 
didascalos. The texts Vis. Ill, v, 1; Sim. IX, xv, 4; xvi, 5; xxv, 2, which put the 
didascaloi beside the apostles do not enable us to agree to this suggestion, as they 
are all referring to offices in the past. There remain only two texts. In one (Mand. 
IX, ill, 4) Hermas is speaking of what he has heard taught by certain didascaloi. 
The other (Sim. IX, xix, 2) is aimed at hypocrites and evil preachers, i.e. no doubt 
propagators of heresy. In both these texts the term didascalos does not seem to be 
used for an office but an activity. They are concerned with people who teach 
whatever may be the name of their office (bishop, presbyter, deacon, etc.). 
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covetousness. He does not prophesy when he is asked to do so, but 
only when God wishes him to speak. If he is at a meeting of holy 
believers, the angel of the prophetic spirit rests on him and, when he 
is filled with the Spirit, he speaks as the Lord himself. The earthly 
spirit, on the other hand, is empty; the man whom he animates tries 
to exalt himself and is ambitious for first place. He says much, but 
what he says is useless or deceitful. He does not prophesy if he is not 
paid. If a prophet of this kind ventures into a meeting of righteous 
men he is reduced to silence. He is like an empty vessel which re¬ 
mains empty, even if it is put in a cellar with other vessels full of oil 
or wine. 

There is evidence, therefore, for two principal ministries in Rome 
in the middle of the second century, that of presbyters who had the 
general direction of the Church and, so it seems, were especially 
engaged to teach, and that of deacons (and deaconesses) to whom 
was entrusted the care of the poor, widows and orphans. The deacon¬ 
esses seem to have been charged with teaching the women and 
children. There were also bishops, but what they did does not seem 
clear; perhaps the term bishop was only a title used by certain 
presbyters. Apart from the fact that they had the duty of exercising 
hospitality, their functions seem to have been almost the same as 
those of the deacons; they had also to look after the poor and widows. 
This apparent effacement of the bishops may perhaps be due to the 
fact that Hermas was specially interested in the interior life of the 
Church, and not in its general direction and relations with the outside 
world, which seems to have been the essential sphere of the bishops. 
But he shows that episcopacy was not preponderant at Rome. 

Without engaging in conflict with the established clergy, Hermas 
adopts a critical attitude towards them. He would not say, like 
Ignatius, that the bishop must be obeyed as if he were God or Jesus 
Christ, and the presbyters as if they were the apostles. Although he is 
modest he gives to his revelations more authority than to the official 
teaching of the Church (Mand. IV, hi, i). The wide difference 
between his attitude and that of Ignatius is partly explained by the 
fact that Hermas is an inspired layman, who looks at the ecclesiastical 
organization and the clergy from an entirely practical point of view. 
He judges them by the state of the Church, which is far from satis¬ 
factory. But we must also take into account the difference between 
East and West, which I have already shown to exist when I pointed 
out that Ignatius wrote to the Romans and Poly carp to the Philip - 
pians without mentioning bishops. 
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13. AN ATTEMPT AT A SYNTHESIS 

The information which has been collected together in the preceding 
pages is so scanty, vague and scattered, both as to times and places, 
that it cannot be systematical so as to reveal the formation and 
development of ecclesiastical organization up to the middle of the 
second century. All that can be done is to grasp the general character 
of the development and the nature of the forces determining it. 

The earliest rudiments of ecclesiastical organization appear to 
vary very widely according to time and place. Each community is an 
isolated cell with a life independent of that of neighbouring com¬ 
munities, with whom, nevertheless, it forms a spiritual unity and to 
which it feels itself attached by a strong religious link. There is a 
sharp contrast between the independence of the communities and the 
links forged between Christians when circumstances bring them 
together. The Churches exercised generous hospitality to travelling 
brethren, and those which could came generously to the aid of those 
which were suffering from persecution or some other disaster. 1 

The Churches were not formed on a preconceived plan. The 
purpose of the missionaries, by whose activities created them, was 
not to found a new society but to expand the faith. They had no wish 
to set up Churches but to win souls for Christ. The souls who were 
won set up the Church as temporary groups, destined to disappear as 
soon as Christ returned and the new world came, which would happen 
very soon. No group, however ephemeral it may think itself, can 
subsist without a minimum of organization. That of the Churches 
was to begin with, just what it happened to be; in fact, without any 
considered reason for it and in no way depending on any theory as 
to its origins. 

This explains the diversity of the first groups of Christians, 
although they were converging in this kind of way, and there was a 
kind of family atmosphere among them. The affinity between the 
early Churches was due to the unity of the faith which created them, 
their diversity was due both to the variety of the environment in 
which they had sprung up and to the various types of Christianity. 
The Church could not be the same in a Jewish environment as in a 
Greek one. In the one Christ was an object of remembrance and hope, 
while in the other he was felt to be present and active. The various 
types of Churches can be explained as due to their imitating and 
adapting themselves to the religious organizations existing in their 
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environment—if Jewish to the synagogue, if Greek to a Gentile 
religious association—to which Christians belonged before their con¬ 
version. This explanation is not to be ruled out, but it fails to take 
account of all the facts, as groups which were established were not 
called synagogues or thiasai of Christians 1 but Churches (Churches 
of God or Christ). The synagogues or Greek religious associations 
can only be said to have given some of their terminology and form to 
the Church’s organization, but nothing of their content. 

The development of the ecclesiastical organization is seen as a 
movement towards unification, realized, on the one hand, by a process 
of fusion and combination and, on the other hand, by the phenomena 
of natural selection, as those organizations which were most fit to 
secure to the Church a normal life finally prevailed, and became 
general. Other sociological factors acted in the same way. As the vital 
offices in the Church were regularly performed they were stabilized, 
and ministries to be discharged by men who were specialized took the 
place of the spontaneous discharge of certain duties. The existence of 
ministries and ministers, i.e. of more or less clearly defined offices, 
gave birth to theories which created from a factual situation an in¬ 
stitution with rights and rules. Gradually it became accepted that 
those who exercised a ministry did so because they had been im¬ 
plicitly or explicitly delegated by the community to do so, and at the 
same time it was thought the call and the power to discharge these 
ministries had come from God and Christ. 

The stabilization of the ministries resulting from their being 
exercised perceptibly narrowed, if it did not efface, the difference 
which existed at the beginning between the charismatic ministry, the 
result of a call from or a gift of God, and those ministries which 
originated in a mission from the community itself. It has been noted 2 
that this distinction, while right in principle, has no absolute value. 
Rather than talk of two original and irreduceable types of ministry, it 
would be better to say that originally the Christian ministry was 
bipolar, like the idea of the Church itself, with a divine origin and 
end but with a human form through which it is manifested. Sometimes 
one and sometimes the other of these aspects are emphasized, with 
the other left in the shade. The two types correspond to two essential 
elements in religion, spontaneity which gives it life and tradition 
which assures its preservation and continuity. Sometimes there may 

1 The term thiasai was only used sometimes by people outside as a name for 
Christian groups. See p. 25, n. 4. 

2 See pp. 116 ff. 
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have been conflict between the two types, but it was not an essential 
factor of ecclesiastical development. The two conceptions pro¬ 
gressively and spontaneously coalesced. The tumultuous enthusiasm 
of the earliest days died down, and was balanced by the increasing 
part played by tradition, which kept contact with the historic facts 
leading to the birth of Christianity. What refused to submit to dis¬ 
cipline was gradually eliminated. In this way the two types were 
unified, as is evident in the Pastorals, where the ministry is a charis¬ 
matic gift, but a gift controlled by the Church and conferred by the 
imposition of hands. 

As the Church asserted itself and the importance of the ministries 
guaranteeing its stability grew, the authority of those who exercised 
them had to be more firmly secured, and to be conceived of as de jure 
and not just de facto. Hence sprung the theory which is implicit in 
the Pastorals and explicit in Clement of Rome, that the authority of 
the essential ministries of bishops and deacons was of apostolic 
origin, i.e. transcendent and divine. Hence comes Ignatius's state¬ 
ment that bishop, presbyters and deacons have a right to the same 
obedience as God and Christ. The entire theory concerning the 
organization of the Church by the apostles has the character of a myth, 
which tells of its origin at the same time as it justifies its raison d'etre. 

The faith, which was at first instructive, received later doctrinal 
expression, and doctrine became sharply defined in opposition to 
heresy: at the same time those who were charged with the direction 
of the Church, principally the bishops, came to defend sound doctrine, 
and this new function strengthened their authority and affirmed the 
importance of their ministry. 

As the Church grew, its life became more complex and the functions 
of the ministry more extensive, with the result that gradually they 
were distributed among a number of specialized ministries. 

There were therefore two parallel tendencies, one towards an in¬ 
crease in the authority of ecclesiastical ministries, the other towards a 
diversification of functions. The two tendencies were harmonized by 
a hierarchical organization of ministries, the three essential orders 
being bishop, presbyters and deacons . 1 The Church could put up 
with a wide variety in its organization as long as the communities 
had only occasional contacts with each other. As contacts became 

1 This conception is reflected in the story of Acts vi, according to which the 
ministry of the Seven (in the author’s eyes that of deacons) was instituted to 
relieve the apostles of a duty of assistance which the Church’s growth prevented 
them from fulfilling with efficiency any longer. 
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more frequent and regular, and the difference between the charis¬ 
matic ministries and the others diminished, the Churches tended to 
become uniform in organization, or at any rate the various types 
tended to harmonize. This development was combined with a ten¬ 
dency for the ministries to become suited to a society which is in 
process of achieving stability with a past history. Development varied 
in speed according to the area. Monarchical episcopacy, for example, 
existed in Syria and Asia in the time of Ignatius and Polycarp, while 
it barely appears to have been introduced in the West before the 
middle of the second century. 

In the first phase of the life of the Church the essential ministries, 
those of the apostle, i.e. the missionary, prophet and didascalos, were 
often discharged by the same person and were charismatic and 
itinerant. They were not tied to any particular community. In the 
second generation nothing was left of this ministry but its shell; it 
became more and more difficult for it to run in harness with the static 
ministry in the communities, which was becoming increasingly stable. 
The Didache shows that the itinerant ministry, which was difficult to 
control, was causing difficulties. It also shows that at the end of the 
first century, at any rate in Syria, there were few Churches which 
enjoyed a ministry depending on inspiration. To take its place the 
Churches were asked to choose bishops and deacons. It was to this 
ministry, which in the beginning was only a makeshift, that the future 
belonged. 

Neither the itinerant ministry, nor the ministry depending on in¬ 
spiration, played any great part in the Church of the second century; 
and, on the occasions when prophesying reappeared, sometimes it 
was, as in the case of Hermas within the framework of the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal organization, the authority and value of which was not called in 
question but acted within it as a spiritual stimulant. At other times, 
as in the case of montanism, it opposed the regular ministry with 
such intensity that the Church had to fight under the threat of being 
overwhelmed by it. 

The missionary apostles would have created nothing lasting by their 
labours if they had not been followed up by organization and guidance. 
The apostle Paul was not satisfied with founding Churches; he also 
organized them and from a distance continued to follow their pro¬ 
gress and guide them. There is no doubt that the other missionaries 
of the first generation acted in the same way. The local static ministry 
was in this way co-ordinated with the itinerant ministry, which it 
rendered permanent. Wherever missonary work was successful there 
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soon came a time when there were more converts among the audience 
whom the preachers addressed than unconverted. There were often 
occasions (it would hardly be only at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper) when they addressed an exclusively Christian congregation. 
The transformation of the missionary ministry into a Church ministry 
made the local ministry increasingly important. 

We have only imperfect and incomplete information concerning 
the internal structure of the Pauline communities. But some facts 
are apparent. Paul’s instructions about the collection show that the 
apostle refused to interfere in the interior affairs of the Churches, 
except by instructions of a most general character, and were sug¬ 
gestions rather than orders reserving to the local Churches their own 
rights. Delegates from the Churches brought the collection to Jeru¬ 
salem. This was an extraordinary action, but it is inconceivable that 
Paul’s instructions on this subject were not in line with the practice 
followed in ordinary circumstances. 

Naturally, those who were charged with such administration and 
executive work as the life of the Church might require, were given 
one of the titles bestowed upon those in the Greek religious associa¬ 
tions, who were given similar ordinary or extraordinary duties to 
perform. The term ‘bishop’ (episcopos), which was more general and 
consequently more plastic than the more usual one ‘epimeletes’, was 
used. Use was also made of the still vague term ‘deacons’. In addition 
they were also called presbyters. This term may have come from the 
synagogue, where it was given to those directing it or from the fact 
that these duties were entrusted to the elderly or senior members of 
the community. 

In societies whose structure was still rudimentary, like the Pauline 
communities, the offices are not yet sharply defined. Certain his¬ 
torians 1 have been led, by selecting elements for a picture which 
failed to correspond to reality, to suppose that there were in these 
Churches men chosen by the congregation to meet needs of a material 
kind, while preaching and pastoral care was exercised only by men 
with the gift of inspiration. 

The complex duties and offices, which were called by different 
names at different times, gradually became differentiated from each 
other and were consolidated. They assumed growing importance 
when it became necessary to maintain the Church’s tradition, and 
prevent it from being lost in paths down which those who were con¬ 
sidered dangerous innovators wished to lead it. In this way the local 

1 Jean R6ville, Orig. de I’episcop., I, p. 315. 
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ministry was secured against the activities of itinerant missionaries, 
sometimes by conflict with them. 

The establishment of the local ministry is affirmed in the Pastorals 
and more clearly so in Ignatius’s letters, which depict a hierarchy of 
offices. Their differentiation must have taken place slowly and under 
conditions of which we know nothing. It would seem, however, that 
the duties of deacons were the first to be defined as an auxiliary 
ministry, which was specially devoted to the discharge of charitable 
assistance, while the general direction of the Church’s life, and 
especially the fight against heresy, belonged to bishops, who also 
were given the task of representing the Church in its dealings with 
strangers and enemies, as well as with the Churches outside and 
Christian travellers. 

Without its being necessary to take into account the ambition and 
lust for power which certain bishops 1 must have had, the very nature 
of the episcopal office must have caused the plural episcopate to 
develop into a monarchical form. This must have been achieved 
before it was formulated or justification was found for it. In a group 
to which is assigned collectively certain duties, although one member 
of the college as its official president does not direct its common 
deliberations and ensure their execution, there tends to be one who, 
by reason of his personality and action, takes the ascendant over the 
others, who are content to be more or less honorary counsellors. 

It is more difficult to grasp the relations between bishops and 
presbyters, perhaps because originally they were not offices existing 
side by side but playing an analogous if not identical role in different 
communities. The term presbyter is used by the early Christian 
writers, sometimes for men who filled a particular office, and at 
other times it denoted a kind of order to which the more aged 
members of the community belonged. In some Churches the pres¬ 
byters seem to have performed duties which elsewhere were performed 
by those who had the title of bishop. At the same time as the organiza¬ 
tion of the Churches became uniform the terminology also became 
uniform. The term ‘bishop’ seems, in this way, to have been reserved 
for those presbyters who guided and represented the Church. In this 
way, the duties of bishop and presbyter ceased to be confused and 
became differentiated. Bishops tended to become monarchical, while 
presbyters continued to form a college which became the bishop’s 
council, and whose members were entrusted with teaching, preaching, 

1 It goes, without saying, that this factor may have played a subsidiary role. 
I am only saying that it was not the decisive factor. 
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administration of the sacraments and the cure of souls under his 
direction and control. 

Below this paragraph I have inserted two tables, which will allow 
the reader to obtain an idea of the ministry as it is mentioned in the 
documents of primitive Christianity. The first table refers to definite 
offices. The second one gives the terms which can be both general 
designations and also refer to various specific ministries. 

MINISTRIES MENTIONED IN THE DOCUMENTS OF 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


I. Ministries with Specific Names 


Documents 

Apostles 

(A current office) 

Apostles 

(An office of the pas 

Prophets 

Didascaloi 
( Teachers ) 

Bishops 

Presbyters 

Deacons 

Deaconesses 

Widows 

Paul’s Epistles 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


Epistle to the Ephesians 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 



Pastoral Epistles 

X 

X 


X 1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Acts 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 2 



Epistle to the Hebrews 




X 






I Peter 





X 3 

X 




James 




X 


X 4 




Apocalypse 


X 

X 



X 4 




II and III John 






X 




Clement of Rome 


X 



X 

X 

X 



Didache 

X 5 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 



Ignatius’ Epistles 


X 



X 

X 

X 



Polycarp’s Epistle 


X 




X 

X 


X 

Barnabas’ Epistle 


X 


X 1 






Hermas 


X 


X 6 

X 

X 

X 




1 The term may be used here in a general way. 

2 The noun is missing but the verb is found. 

3 The term is used in reference to Christ but in a manner suggestive of a 
terrestrial bishop. 

4 The term may be used not for ministers but for aged members of the Church. 

5 Only in the title of the book, which may not have been primitive. See p. io8, 
n. 3. 

6 Didascaloi in Hermas seems to belong to the past. 
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II. General Terms which do not appear to refer to Definite Ministries 


Documents 

Evangelists 

Pastors 

Hegou- 

menoi 

Prohe - Proista- 
gounemoi menoi 

Paul’s Epistles 




X 1 

Epistle to the Ephesians 

X 

X 



Pastoral Epistles 

X 



X 1 

Acts 

X 




Epistle to the Hebrews 


X 2 



I Peter 


2 X 3 



Clement of Rome 



X 

X 

Ignatius’ Epistles 


X 



Hermas 



X 



1 The verb but not the noun is found. 

2 Used in reference to Christ but so as to suppose the existence of terrestrial 
Pastors. 

3 There is also found in I Peter the term ‘chief shepherd’ (archipoimen) used in 
reference to Christ. 
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CHAPTER III 


The First Steps towards an 
All-Embracing Organization and the 
Origins of the Roman Primacy 

I. GENERAL ORIENTATIONS 

The earliest organization of the Church did not extend beyond the 
framework of the local Church, although believers felt that together 
they formed one body, that of Christ, the spiritual Israel scattered 
over the earth waiting to be reunited in the Kingdom of God. 

Strongly as they felt this unity, the only indication of it to be found 
in the Church’s institutions before the middle of the second century 
was the fact that the Church of Jerusalem, inasmuch as it was the 
point from which all missions set out, claimed a primacy of a moral 
character, which was only recognized by the other Churches with 
reservations, and lost all practical significance after its perceptible 
decline resulting from the events of 70. 

During the initial period, which was one of wide extension, the 
personalities of the missionaries formed a link between the various 
Churches founded by them. The missionary, because he did not 
belong to any particular Church, belonged to them all and connected 
them together. 1 

A situation, where the unity of the Church was entirely spiritual in 
character and was not expressed externally, even in the most rudi¬ 
mentary form of organization, could only be of a provisional nature. 
The Churches were driven by a chain of cause and effect to organize 
their mutual relationships, because their conviction that they were a 
unity could not for long remain exclusively of a spiritual nature. If it 
was to persist it had to become a social fact, and to be also expressed 
realistically in an organization. Also, as the constitution of the local 
community grew more definite and precise, the more necessary it 

1 Paul links together the Churches of Macedonia, Greece, Asia and Galatia for 
the collection in aid of the Church at Jerusalem. Concerning the mutual interest of 
the Pauline Churches in each other see I Thessalonians 1, 6; Philippians IV, 15; 
II Corinthians xi, 9. At least one Epistle, that to the Galatians, and perhaps two, 
if it is allowed that the Epistle to the Ephesians has an authentic basis, are circular 
letters addressed to the Churches in Asia and destined for groups of Churches. 
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became for the Church's conviction of being one body to be expressed 
in a juridical or semi-juridical form. 

Much time was needed for this result to be achieved. We have here 
only to consider the first stages. Forces can be seen to be manifesting 
themselves, and beginning to operate from the end of the first century 
and in the course of the second, which subsequently gave the Church 
a more all-embracing organization. In order to understand the move¬ 
ment which took place, and to discover the causes, we must first recall 
what was the result. 

The Church adopted a provincial organization modelled on the 
administrative division of the Empire, 1 with a bishop of the principal 
town at the head of each group, who was head over the other Churches 
round about, particularly by presiding over their bishops and dele¬ 
gates when gathered together, with provincial synods and councils, 
which dealt with questions of interest to all the Churches in the 
district and with relations with the more distant Churches beyond. 
Some Churches, of which several were later to become patriarchal 
sees, Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Caesarea, Jerusalem, 2 from quite 
an early date enjoyed more consideration and influence than the 
others, and played a more important part. 

Among those occupying episcopal sees of the first rank in the 
second and third centuries were some remarkable men, who gave 
distinction to the office they filled and increased its prestige. The 
organization thus set up, however, did not depend upon the personal 
authority of the bishops of the metropolitical sees of the provinces, 
but upon that of the Churches which acted through provincial 
synods. These in their turn were to serve later as the basis for 
universal and ecumenical councils. 

In the fourth century the Church seemed to turn to a representative 
system of government where sovereignty resided in the ecumenical 
council, with below it provincial synods or councils governed by 
patriarchs, who would in some way act as their advisers. This system, 
however, did not mature, at any rate in any free form. It would have 
needed equality between the Churches which, by their importance, 
had become metropolitical. This did not happen; St Cyprian could 
declare that all the bishops were equal and maintain without con- 

1 The imperial organization was not imitated but the framework created by it 
was used and action was determined by the same geographical causes which had 
led to the formation of the provinces. 

2 The Church at Jerusalem owed its pre-eminence to its past but in the province 
of Syria and Palestine had to share first place with the Church of Caesarea, which 
soon became the more important of the two but could not supplant it. 
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tradiction that all of them—not just the Bishop of Rome—were 
Peter’s successors; he could regard himself as an equal with his 
Roman colleague and in that case resist him. Before the end of the 
second century, however, Irenaeus, and a little later Tertullian, sug¬ 
gested the idea that the Church of Rome enjoyed a real primacy de 
facto if not de jure , a principalitas . At the same time proofs of the 
apostolic succession were offered with mounting evidence and clarity, 
to give to the teaching, doctrine and practice of the Roman Church 
a normative character. 1 

Does Rome’s primacy rest on the fact that it was convinced that 
Peter and Paul were its founders or first bishops, or that it had at 
any rate been distinguished by their martyrdom? Is the tradition 
concerning Peter and Paul 2 at Rome a legend which served, ex post 
facto , to explain the authority which, in fact, the Church of Rome 
enjoyed, but the real origin of which still needed to be discovered? 
The question itself is complex: confessional controversies and pre¬ 
judices have, moreover, made it a source of embarrassment and some¬ 
times have badly affected the way in which it has been discussed. It 
cannot be avoided, but it is not possible to present and discuss all the 
theories which have evolved around it. 

2 . THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CHURCHES IN THE 
FIRST GENERATION 

The collection organized by the apostle Paul in the Churches of 
Galatia, Asia, Macedonia and Greece, in aid of the Church at Jeru¬ 
salem, 3 was the earliest manifestation by the Churches of the Greek 
world of the solidarity which they felt existed between them and the 
Church at Jerusalem. 4 

Pointing in the same direction it should be noted that the Pauline 
Epistles show that the men of Jerusalem, the Twelve, and the Lord’s 
brothers enjoyed considerable prestige at Corinth and in Galatia. 
Christians of the diaspora must have felt themselves bound by strong 
ties to the leaders of the Church in Jerusalem, in order that the cam¬ 
paigns conducted in their name could have been as successful as they 
are known to have been. 

1 Irenaeus, Adv. haer. } III, 3, 1. 

2 Subsequent to laying claim to the patronage of Peter and Paul the Church of 
Rome in the end unhesitatingly gave pre-eminence to Peter. 

3 Concerning the collection see p. 251 and my article ‘La collecte en faveur des 
Saints de Jerusalem’, R.h.p.r., V, 1925, pp. 301-18. 

4 We have already seen (pp. 48 f.) that the collection was equivalent to the 
recognition that the Church at Jerusalem enjoyed primacy of a kind. 
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Regarding relations between the Churches at the end of the first 
and the beginning of the second century we have little evidence, 
either explicit or implicit. 

The way in which Acts describes relations between the Church at 
Jerusalem and the Churches of Samaria or Antioch may be somewhat 
formal, inspired by an artificial theory concerning the primacy of the 
Church at Jerusalem; yet that relations were such, in fact, cannot be 
questioned, and even if, as we have seen, the historicity of the 
narrative of Acts xi is accepted with reserve, such a story could only 
have come into existence where the custom was for one Church to 
come to the help of a neighbour which happened to be in difficulties. 

The Letters to the Seven Churches, which were compiled almost 
at the same time as Acts, show that the Churches of Asia felt that 
they were members of an organic group which could be addressed as 
a single body. A link was also constituted between them by the 
respect which they all showed to the prophet John. 

A situation similar to this is shown to have existed at a period which 
cannot be precisely defined, but is certainly later than that of the 
compilation of the Apocalypse by the Johannine Epistles, particularly 
the first two, and the mysterious personality of the presbyter or elder 
who professes to be their author. He is someone whose personal 
authority extended over a fairly wide circle of Churches. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews and I Peter must also be mentioned here. One of the 
most plausible hypotheses concerning the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which begins as a sermon and ends as a letter, is that it was a piece of 
oral instruction given to one Church and then passed on to another. 
As for I Peter, the fact that its author felt that a very wide group of 
Churches needed the same instructions and exhortations proves that, 
in his eyes, they constituted a single solid group. 

The Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, written in 96, 
provides a typical example of the solidarity which allowed one Church 
to interfere in the internal life of another in the name of charity, and 
because they felt that there were close ties binding them to each 
other. 

There is no need here to refer again to the conflict at Corinth, or 
to the theory concerning the Church’s ministry which Clement used 
the opportunity to evolve 1 : we only want to consider the nature of the 
Roman Church’s intervention. Although at bottom determined it was 
not in form authoritarian. Rome claimed nothing as a right, she 
limited herself to sending to the Corinthians a fraternal exhortation 

1 See I, p. 384, n. 3. 
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supported by a delegation of three, Claudius Ephebus, Valerius Biton 
and Fortunatus (lv, i). 1 We do not know how the Romans had 
heard of the situation at Corinth, nor whether there was something 
in the way in which they had been informed of it which impelled 
them to intervene. 2 

While Clement takes sides with the presbyters he refrains from 
discussing the complaints brought against them. He takes care to 
stick to principles. It cannot be supposed that he could in any way 
have doubted the innocence of the presbyters; if that had been 
possible would he have compromised his own authority and that of 
the Church at Rome by defending them? His attitude of reserve can 
only be explained as due to the discretion which he considered neces¬ 
sary when one Church was invited to give advice to another. 

The Epistle of Clement of Rome is an argument which derives its 
entire strength from the facts and doctrine set out in it. It does not 
claim acceptance because it expresses the opinion of the Church of 
Rome, but because it expresses a transcendent and divine truth. The 
cautious oratorical style and conciliatory tone do not stop Clement 
from feeling that he is the authorized interpreter of divine truth who, 
therefore, must be listened to. Rome does not lay down the law; it 
comes from a higher source; Rome recalls it in order that it may be 
observed and feels that this is her mission. It would be going too far 
to say that in the time of Clement, Rome already felt that she had the 
right to supervise and, should need arise, to reprove and admonish 
the other Churches, but it can be said that she considered it her duty 
to tell them how they ought to behave. 

1 Le P. Van Cauwelaert (‘L’intervention de l’figlise de Rome a Corinthe vers 
Tan 96’, Rev. d'liist. eccl., XXXI, 1935, pp. 267 ff.) suggested that the Church at 
Rome intervened at Corinth because there was an important Corinthian colony at 
Rome which had created close ties between the two Churches. This hypothesis has 
been criticized by J. Zeiller (‘A Propos de l’intervention de l’£glise de Rome 
a Corinthe’, Rev. d'liist. eccl., XXXI, 1935, PP- 762 ff.). See also P. Van Cauwelaert, 
‘Reponse aux remarques de M. J. Zeiller’, Rev. d’hist. eccl., XXI, 1935, pp. 765 f. 

2 The passage xlvii, 6, where Clement mentions what had been heard said at 
Rome concerning what had happened at Corinth, does not establish as a fact that 
Rome only knew of the incidents at Corinth through public report. The beginning 
of the letter contains the expression: Ttopi tcov sui^TOupevcov Trap’ upTv (1, 1). 
Instead of supposing it to mean ‘concerning the matter which is in dispute among 
you’, Renan (Les £vangiles, p. 320) translates it, ‘the questions which you have 
put to us’. Both translations are possible, but the former, it seems, must be 
preferred. If the Church at Rome was being asked to arbitrate or give advice would 
not Clement have said so? The caution and reserve which he uses can only be 
explained by supposing that the Church at Rome had received its information 
from the Corinthian presbyters but that Clement did not wish to say so, because he 
was frightened that the Corinthians would find it a fresh cause of complaint 
against them. 
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It may be conjectured that the letter from Rome produced the 
effect at Corinth intended by its author. In any case it did not change 
relations between the two Churches. Under the Pope Soter (165-74) 
Rome and Corinth corresponded and were on the best of terms with 
one another, as is shown by a fragment of the letter of Dionysius of 
Corinth to the Romans preserved by Eusebius. 1 

‘Today/ he wrote, ‘we have observed the holy day of the Lord and 
on this occasion we have read your letter 2 and we shall continue to read 
it always as an admonition like the first letter written to us by Clement.’ 

In a very different sphere the Didache also shows how close were 
relations between Churches. It is to do with the way in which 
hospitality was shown to brethren who were travelling. 3 For a time 
it had been so ample that it had opened the way to abuse. Without 
attacking the duty of hospitality the Didache lays down certain rules 
to prevent Churches from being exploited too much. 4 Travellers must 
not be entertained and assisted, except on condition that they are only 
birds of passage and do not stay more than two days or three if it 
cannot be prevented. If a traveller wishes to settle and is a workman 
he must work to gain his livelihood; if he has to trade the Church 
will take care that he does not remain idle (xn, 1-5). 

The Didache affords evidence of another kind concerning mutual 
relations between the Churches. Chapters IX and X, which give the 
eucharistic prayers, are so different in style from the rest of the book 
that their composition cannot be attributed to the compiler, but pre¬ 
sumably were borrowed and drawn up somewhere other than where 
he lived. This implies communication and exchanges between 
Churches of some intensity. 

The hospitality given by the Churches to brethren who were 
travelling assumed a particular form when they were confessors of 
the faith; Ignatius’s history shows this. Condemned at Antioch, he 
was transported to Rome, where he was to suffer his punishment. In 

1 Eusebius, H.e., IV, 23, 11. 

2 This refers to a letter which the Corinthians had just received from Rome. 

3 I have quoted the Didache because there is something typical and picturesque 
in its evidence about hospitality. But it is not the only document recommending 
its practice. See Romans xn, 13; I Timothy in, 2; Titus 1, 8; Hebrews xm, 2; 
I Peter in, 9. The way in which Clement in remembering the flourishing past of 
the Church at Corinth recalls the magnificence of its hospitality must be particularly 
noted (1, 2; cf. x, 7; xi, 1; xn, 1). 

4 Subsequently to avoid abuse those who ask for hospitality are to be requested 
to present letters of recommendation given by the Church from which they came 
(litterae communicatoriae) {Council of Elvira) (306), canon 58. 
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the course of his journey he stopped at Smyrna, where he received 
delegations from the neighbouring Churches. Ephesus sent its Bishop 
Onesimus, the Deacon Burrus, who accompanied Ignatius on the 
rest of the journey, Euplus and Fronton (Ephes. I, 2). From Magnesia 
came the Bishop Damasus, the Presbyters Bassus and Apollonius and 
the Deacon Zotion (Magn. 11). The Bishop of Tralles, Polybus, also 
came to greet Ignatius (Trail. 1, 1). To the three Churches which 
had sent these delegations Ignatius wrote from Smyrna. In all the 
letters he asked them to pray for the Church of Antioch, which had 
been persecuted and deprived of its bishop. At the same time he 
wrote to the Romans to ask them not to do anything which might 
deprive him of the glory of martyrdom. The Romans had been 
notified of his condemnation and warned that he would soon be 
arriving there by Christians from Smyrna, who had gone on to Rome 
in advance of their bishop (Romans x, 2). 

Ignatius addresses the Romans with extreme deference in contrast 
to the tone of his other letters. The fact that he would not have felt 
himself so free with the distant Church of Rome as with those with 
whom he already had contact, is not an entirely satisfactory explana¬ 
tion. In the opening greeting he lavishes the Roman Church with 
the most flattering and pompous epithets, addressing it 'beloved of 
God’, 'enlightened by his will’, ‘holy’, 'venerable’, 'blessed’, 'worthy 
of praises and success’. In speaking of it he uses two phrases to which 
it is difficult to give precise sense and meaning. He says that it 
presides 'in the country of the land of the Romans’, TipoKa0r|Tcci ev 
tottco x^pi° u Pcopaicov. That may mean, as Bauer maintains, 1 that 
it exercises supervision over the Churches of the district round Rome, 
or it may mean that it possesses a primacy over all Churches. 2 A little 
further on he calls it 'pre-eminent in love’ (jrpoKaOpiJiEvri Trjs dycnrris) 
(Rom. Int.). This is an allusion to the charity which the Church at 
Rome had shown towards those Churches which were in need. The 
proximity of TrpoKa0r|Tai and TrpoKcc0r||jiEvr| cannot be fortuitous; 
is it just simple flattery, or is it an allusion to a term which may have 
expressed the claims of the Church at Rome? The absence of any 
point of comparison prevents us from being definite one way or the 

1 Bauer, Die Briefe des Ignatius von Antiochen , pp. 242 f. 

2 Funk, Der Primat der romischen Kirche nach Ignatius and Irenaeus, Kirchen- 
geschichtliche Abhandlungen und Untersuchungen , Paderborn, 1897, pp. 1-23. Cf. 
Harnack, Das Zeugnis des Ignatius iiber das Ansehen der romischen Gemeinde , 
S.B.A., 1896, pp. 111-31; H. Boehmer, ‘Zudem Zeugnis des Irenaeus von dem 
Ansehen der romischen Kirche’, Z.n.t.W ., VII, 1906, pp. 193-201; H. Achelis, 
Das Christentum in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten, Leipzig, 1912, II, p. 211. 
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other. 4 You have never envied anyone, you taught others’ (hi, i), 
Ignatius writes to the Romans. He mentions incidentally the apostles 
Peter and Paul (iv, 3), in a way which would appear to imply his 
desire to recall a memory flattering to the Romans. 1 

At Troas, where Ignatius also stayed, he learnt that persecution 
had ceased at Antioch and that the Church had received a visit from 
bishops, presbyters and deacons of neighbouring Churches (Philad. 
x, 2). They therefore felt that they owed a duty to a neighbouring 
community, which had been deprived of its leader, and were obliged 
to bring it spiritual assistance. Was then Ignatius’s suggestion that 
other Churches should be asked also to send delegations or messages 
to Antioch a novelty? I am inclined to think so, because in his first 
series of letters Ignatius only asked Churches to intercede with God 
on behalf of the Church at Antioch. Yet it is impossible to say 
definitely that this is so since it is possible that as long as persecution 
raged, Ignatius judged it inopportune for delegations from the 
neighbouring Churches to come to Antioch. 

There is one further fact which goes to show that, in the time of 
Ignatius, the Churches of the same province felt themselves parti¬ 
cularly close to each other and bound together. This is the title of 
‘Bishop of Syria’ assumed by Ignatius in Romans 11, 2. 2 There was 
it is true, only one Church in Syria. The title assumed by Ignatius 
proves that from the second decade of the second century onwards, 
the bishop of the principal town of a province exercised an influence 
over a whole area which made him de facto if not de jure a provincial 
bishop. 3 4 

Often a Church which had just been persecuted sent the story of its 
experience to such a Church with which it was in contact. Eusebius 4 
has preserved, in an abridged form, a letter sent by the Church of 
Smyrna to that of Philomelium, 5 which tells of a persecution in the 
course of which Polycarp perished. This letter was also addressed 


1 There is no doubt that Ignatius gained the idea of a peculiar association of the 
apostles Peter and Paul with the Church of Rome from the Epistle of Clement of 
Rome. For the significance of his evidence see pp. 199 f. 

2 Ignatius sometimes mentions the Church of Syria in a context which shows 
that he is referring to the Church of Antioch (Eph. xxi, 2; Magn. xiv, 1; Trail. 
xiii, 1; Rom. ix, 1). 

3 Harnack, Mission , I, p. 440. 

4 Eusebius, H.e ., IV, 15. 

6 According to the salutation the Epistle was addressed to the Church of 
Philomelium; in the content Eusebius speaks of a letter addressed to the Churches 
of Pontus. We have here a further proof of the close relations between Churches of 
a province. 
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‘to all the communities of the holy Catholic Church, wherever they 
may be’. 1 The history then of a persecuted Church interested the 
whole Church. The letter also must be quoted which the Churches 
of Lyons and Vienne wrote to those of Phrygia and Asia 2 after the 
persecution of a.d. 178. 

In these letters the confessors sometimes give advice on questions of 
general interest. Those from Lyons acquaint the brethren of Phrygia, 
as well as Eleutherus of Rome, with their opinion on Montanism. 

At other times a Church which enjoyed peace exhorted a per¬ 
secuted Church to stand firm or, after the persecution was over, 
discussed with it what was to be done about the lapsi . 3 

What Eusebius 4 tells us of a letter of Dionysius of Corinth to the 
Athenians shows the importance which might be attached to messages 
addressed to Churches, which had been disabled by persecution and 
deprived of their leaders. After the martyrdom of the Bishop Publius, 
almost the whole Athenian community had apostasized. Publius’s 
successor, Quadratus, had great difficulty in rallying it together again. 
Under such conditions an exhortation from outside could do much 
towards the work of reconstruction by showing how interested were 
other Churches. 5 

Other circumstances beside persecution occasioned correspond¬ 
ence between Churches. In his letter to the Philippians, Polycarp 
touches on the delicate question of a presbyter, Valens, who with the 
complicity of his wife committed embezzlement. Apparently he 
knew of it through a letter of the Philippians, which allows us to 
presume that he had been requested to give advice. He shows what 
he thinks with extreme discretion, making it quite clear that he does 
not entirely approve of what the Philippians had done. He advises 
moderation and wishes them above everything else to bring back 
those who have strayed. 

The Shepherd of Hermas shows that, in the middle of the second 
century, the faithful looked with respect beyond the bounds of the 
Churches to which they belonged. Hermas is anxious that his revela¬ 
tions should be imparted to the Churches beyond (Vis. 11, 4, 3). 

1 Perhaps this phrase is a copy of I Corinthians 1, 2. 

2 Eusebius, H.e.,V, 1, 3 ff. 

3 Eusebius, H.e. f V, 3, 4. 

4 Eusebius, H.e IV, 23, 2-3. 

5 When, under Septimius Severus, Bishop Serapion of Antioch was a victim 
of persecution the Church’s situation seemed so critical that, when they had 
succeeded in finding a successor to him, a Bishop of Cappadocia wrote from prison 
to congratulate the Church (Eusebius, H.c ., VI, 11, 5). 
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Allusion was made further back to the epistolary activity of 
Dionysius of Corinth about a.d. 170. Eusebius devotes a whole 
chapter to it. 1 His letters were thought so important that they were 
collected while he was alive, and were tampered with by heretics. 2 
Eusebius speaks of the ‘Catholic’ letters of Dionysius and says that 
they were useful for everybody. He mentions them by name, giving a 
brief summary of the subjects dealt with in them, letters to the 
Lacedaemonians, 3 to the Athenians, 4 to the Church of Nicomedia, 5 
to that of Gortyna and the other Churches of Crete, 6 to that of 
Amastis and the Churches of Pontus, 7 to the inhabitants of Cnosos, 8 
to the Romans. 9 He also mentions a letter to Chrysophora, a very 
faithful sister, who seems to have had a private letter which was not 
placed in the collection. 

Towards the end of the second century relations between the 
Churches changed somewhat and did not depend so much on private 
initiative. They began to be under official and organized direction. 
This certainly happened with the appearance of synods, which are 
mentioned for the first time in reference to Montanism and then in 
connection with the Paschal controversy. 

The close connection between the Churches is also shown in the 
material sphere by the assistance which was sent to those in need, 
and by the hospitality which was given to brethren who were travel¬ 
ling. References abound showing not only Christians individually but 
Churches also discharging this duty, to such an extent as to imply that 
some of the most important Churches must have set up a complete 
organization for this purpose. Justin (I Apol. 67) mentions strangers 
who were travelling among those whom the common funds must help. 
Hermas (Mand. vm, 10) mentions hospitality as one of the duties of 
the faithful. In the eighth similitude those who bring sticks with their 
tips still green are those who are never far from God, who loved his 
name and received his servants willingly (Sim. vm, 10, 3). Aristeides 
(Apol. 15) says, ‘If they (the Christians) meet a stranger, they take 

1 Eusebius, H.e ., IV, 23. 

2 Dionysius himself complained of this (Eusebius, H.c., IV, 13, 12). 

3 A catechism of orthodoxy on peace and unity. 

4 See further on p. 206. In this letter Dionysius also said that Dionysius the 
Areopagite was the first Bishop of Athens. 

5 This was a polemic against Marcion’s heresy. 

6 A warning against the increase of heretics. 

7 Commentaries on the Scriptures, advice on marriage and continence. An 
exhortation to pity towards sinners, even those guilty of heresy. 

8 Against the tendency to desire to improve the burden of chastity. 

9 I shall have to return to this letter. See p. 206. 
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him under their roof and rejoice with him as if he was a brother.’ 1 
The Christians who moved about from one end of the Mediterranean 
to the other, visited sister Churches; sometimes they stayed there a 
fairly long time and created between them living ties. This became 
particularly important when the travellers represented some large 
Church, and had come to discuss with the representatives of other 
Churches questions of general importance. It applied particularly to 
journeys made to Rome in the pontificate of Anicetus by Polycarp and 
Hegesippus. 

The practice of hospitality was particularly important in the case 
of the Church of Rome, which cost it a large sum, as people came 
thither from every part of the empire. Dionysius of Corinth offers a 
fine tribute to Roman hospitality; he mentions also what they had 
done in sending help to Churches in need. 

‘This has been your custom from the beginning, to do good in 
manifold ways to all Christians, and to send contributions to the 
many Churches in every city, in some places relieving the poverty of 
the needy, and ministering to the Christians in the mines, by the con¬ 
tribution which you have sent from the beginning, preserving the 
ancestral custom of the Romans, true Romans as you are. Your 
blessed Bishop Soter has not only carried on this habit but even 
increased it, by administering the bounty distributed to the saints 
and by exhorting with his blessed words the brethren who come to 
Rome, as a loving father would his children.’ 2 

As Harnack rightly remarks 3 these facts show that the Church of 
Rome rose rapidly to the leadership of Western Christianity, largely 
because it realized the duties imposed upon it by its position as the 
Church of the capital of the Empire. 

The same author 4 also brings to light the consequences of hos¬ 
pitality as practised by the early Churches. ‘In the community which 
he was visiting the guest,’ he writes, ‘was always the representative 
and messenger of a distant circle, which sometimes was quite un- 

1 Although it refers to a somewhat later period than that which concerns us, to 
show the importance attached to the practice of hospitality, we refer to the fact that 
in Ad uxorem (II, 4), among the reasons given by Tertullian to his wife for pledging 
her to marry again no one but a Christian, should she become a widow, is that 
otherwise she will not be able to show hospitality to the brethren. Cf. the following 
declaration by the same writer: ‘ Una omnes probant unitate communicatio pads et 
appelatio fraternitatis et contesseratio hospitalitatis ’ (De praescr. haeretic ., 20). 

2 In Eusebius, H.e. } IV. 23, 10. 

3 Harnack, Mission , I, p. 184. 

4 Harnack, Mission , I, p. 186. 
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known but nevertheless was a circle of brothers. His report of the 
misfortune, sufferings and progress of the Church of his country, or 
of the gifts which it had received was not news about strangers. The 
link which was in this way spontaneously forged was all the more 
strongly felt seeing that there was no overall organization/ That is 
why, to quote Harnack again, the earliest Roman creed could declare 
credo m unam sanctum Ecclesiam at a time when one visible Church 
did not yet exist. 

The eucharistic prayers of the Didache show that while the feeling 
that the Church was one, was ardent, its unity lacked all material 
expression. To console themselves for their dispersion to the four 
winds Christians looked beyond to the future when God would gather 
his Church into his Kingdom. In the period preceding the first 
synods, the Churches of a district were grouped together under the 
patronage and direction of the bishop of the principal town in the 
district. The bishops of the big towns thus tended to become as it 
were archbishops. Certain Churches, on the other hand, were destined 
by their geographical situation to be particularly influential and, 
thanks to the resources and means at their disposal but more especially 
to the use they made of them, created for themselves a special place 
in the life of the Church at large. The material and spiritual assistance 
which they rendered to other Churches gave them exceptional 
authority and, so to say, put them above their station. None of the 
Churches, which in this way became the principal Churches of 
Christendom, played a part comparable to that of Rome. Thus at the 
same time as the establishment of regional groups of Churches was 
paving the way for an overall ecclesiastical organization, another 
movement was taking form leading to the primacy of the Church of 
Rome. 1 Both movements were a check on each other until the latter 
won the day. 


3. SYNODS 2 

Synods took their origin from Churches of the same area becoming 
materially and spontaneously grouped together, being closely con- 

1 F. Heiler ( D. hath. Kirche II, 1. Altkirchliche Autonomie und papstlicher 
Zentralismus, Marburg, 1941) has traced the process by which the Church of 
Rome centralized all the powers belonging to the Church and destroyed the 
independence of the provincial Churches. His thesis must only be accepted with 
caution as it is influenced by very obvious ecclesiastical prejudices. 

2 Concerning synods and their origin see Duchesne, Les origines du culte chretien , 
Paris, 1903, pp. 11 ff.; Sohm, pp. 258 ff.; Hauck, art. ‘Synoden’, R.E., XIX, 
pp. 262 ff.; Harnack, Entsteh.u.Entwick., pp. no ff. 
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nected together, and sometimes swarming off from a parent hive. 

Sohm 1 found the earliest trace of them in the principal source of 
the Apostolic Constitutions, which was extricated from the text by 
Harnack. 2 This stipulates that when a Church has to proceed to elect 
a bishop, and those qualified to elect are too few in number, they must 
ask for some proved men from a neighbouring Church to be added to 
them. 3 They, as Sohm observes, 4 were not to act as delegates of the 
Church to which they belonged but to reinforce the Church which 
had asked for them. This practice may have had its roots further back 
than the middle of the second century, the period to which the prin¬ 
cipal source of the Apostolic Constitutions belongs. It would be a 
wild guess to find its prototype in the mission which Paul asked Titus 
to discharge at Corinth at a critical time (II Corinthians n, 13; 
vii, 6, 13, 14). A more obvious precedent may be found in the dis¬ 
patch by the Church of Rome to Corinth of Claudius, Ephebus, 
Valerius Biton and Fortunatus, of which Clement speaks (lxv, i, 
cf. LXIII, 3), and in the delegations which Ignatius asks various 
Churches to send to Antioch. 

Sohm 5 thinks that only bishops sat in these local assemblies, which 
were strengthened in this way and were the ancestors of the first 
synods. 6 But probably when a Church was asked to send reinforce¬ 
ments to one of its neighbours, the bishop must have been a member 
of the delegation. Once the practice of holding assemblies of this 
kind, which covered an area a little beyond that of the local Church, 
had been introduced, the practice must have grown and, as they 
became periodic, they must have tended to extend their jurisdictions, 
and to have established themselves as competent organs for dealing 
with questions, the bearings of which extended beyond the bounds of 
the local community. 

The first synods of which there is mention are those which met in 

1 Sohm, pp. 282 f. 

2 Harnack, Lehre des zwolf Apostel , pp. 232 f. 

3 It >vas not said that the bishop had to be a member of this delegation, but it is 
probable that this was nearly always if not regularly the case. 

4 Sohm, p. 285. 

6 Sohm, pp. 258 ff., 281. 

6 The term synod is found to be used for the first time in the time of Dionysius 
of Alexandria (Eusebius, H.e. y VII, 7, 5). Eusebius uses it in reference to the 
gatherings of bishops which were concerned with the Paschal controversy because 
he projects into the past terminology current in his own time. The way in which in 
V, 23) 2, he places the term assemblies of bishops’ beside that of ‘synods’ is typical 
as the phrase which he uses (ovyKpOTfiaEis ETrioxoTrcov) has quite a general 
meaning. 
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Asia between a.d. 160 and 175 1 to consider Montanism. Eusebius, 2 
in referring to them, quotes an extract from an anti-Montanist writer 
who appears to have lived under Marcus Aurelius; it is conceived in 
these terms: 

‘The Christians 3 of Asia, after assembling for this purpose many 
times and in many parts of the province, tested the recent utterances, 
pronounced them profane, and rejected the heresy—then at last the 
Montanists were driven out of the Church and excommunicated/ 

These assemblies felt that they could effectively pledge the Church 
to action, since they ended by excommunicating the Montanists. We 
do not know how the decisions taken in Asia were brought within 
the knowledge of the other Churches and how they received them. 
We do not know whether other synods met in other provinces to 
debate the Montanist question. Is this due to our lack of evidence? 
Or may it be that Asia, where Montanism took its rise, had to take up 
a position towards it before the question of Montanism had come up 
in other provinces? We cannot decide for certain, but as soon as 
synods began to be concerned with questions of general significance 
a new development began. Procedure had to be created for bringing 
decisions taken by a synod to the knowledge of the whole Church, 
for putting them into execution, and, should it be necessary, for 
reconciling both in spirit and form decisions of synods which might 
diverge in some measure. These channels of communication and 
action, as part of synodal organization, would be duplicated by direct 
negotiations between bishops representing the principal provinces of 
the Church and, in addition, by the emergence of more general 
assemblies over the provincial assemblies, ending in the creation of 
oecumenical councils. 

The earliest synods of which any record has been preserved, give 
the impression of an institution so well established that it has to be 
admitted that it already has a history behind it. It must go back at 
least to the first half of the second century. Synods cropped up afresh 
fifteen or twenty years later, not only in Asia but in a very large 
number of provinces, with reference to the Paschal controversy, 4 

1 For this date see Zahn, Paralipomena , Die Chronologie des Montanismus , Forsch 
V, 1893, p. 55. 

2 Eusebius, H.e. } V, 16, 10. 

3 It does not refer therefore to assemblies entirely composed of bishops or 
priests. 

4 Concerning the paschal controversy see pp. 386 ff. 
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when the Pope Victor relied on them to impose the Roman practice 
on Asia. 1 

As we shall see further on, 2 it is hardly likely that all the synods 
were held at the same time in an entirely spontaneous fashion to 
discuss the Paschal question. Much more probably all the synods met 
at the request of Rome, as was established in a particular case by the 
evidence of Polycrates of Ephesus concerning the synod of Asia, 
which had to pronounce on Victor’s injunction to the Asiatics to 
compel them to adopt the Roman practice. 3 Eusebius knew of the 
acts of these synods. From the list in his hands he quotes the following 
items 4 : 

1. A letter from the bishops of Palestine; their assembly had been 
presided over by Theophilus of Caesarea and Narcissus of Jerusalem. 

2. A letter from the bishops gathered at Rome, undoubtedly under 
the presidency of Victor. 

3. A letter from the bishops of Pontus, presided over by Palmas as 
the oldest of them. 5 

4. A letter from the Churches of Gaul, where Irenaeus was bishop. 

5. A letter from the bishops of Osroene and the towns of the 
country. 6 

6. A letter from Bacchylus, Bishop of Corinth, and a great number 
of other bishops. 

On this last point Eusebius’s text is not absolutely clear. Does he 
mean several letters, of which one was from the Bishop of Corinth 
writing perhaps in the name of other bishops met in synod, or several 
letters written by different bishops? It cannot be said which is right. 

The unanimous decision of the synods was communicated to the 


1 Possibly the synods of Asia were occupied with the paschal question earlier 
and Polycarp came to Rome to discuss it with Anicetus as their mouth-piece and 
with their support. 

2 See p. 395. 

3 Eusebius, H.e., V, 24, 8. 

4 Eusebius, H.e., V, 23, 3. 

5 Eusebius does not say of what Church Palmas was bishop. For the presidency 
of the synod two systems seem to have been in force. Sometimes the bishop of the 
most important town exercised the presidency, sometimes doubtless when several 
Churches could claim first place, the oldest was president. Palestine offered a 
peculiar case. In the second century the Church of Caesarea was by far the most 
important but Jerusalem possessed such prestige because of its past that it could 
not be put on one side. The difficulty was resolved by dividing the presidency 
between them. 

6 Perhaps from the mention of towns as well as bishops it may be inferred that 
there were other people in the assemblies as well as bishops. 
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Asiatics by the Church of Rome, since Polycrates sent his protest to 
Victor and declared in the name of the bishops whom he had gathered 
together, Asia’s refusal to submit. 1 

Victor replied by severing the Churches of Asia, and some neigh¬ 
bouring ones who took the same line, from the agreement and com¬ 
municated this sentence by letter. Although Eusebius is not precise 
on this point, it must be supposed the letters were addressed both to 
the Churches excluded and to those who, in synod, had condemned 
the Asiatic practice. 

The Churches of Palestine for their part, after they had come to an 
agreement with the Alexandrines, put out a ruling concerning the 
feast of Easter. 2 They asked for copies of their letter to be sent to 
every Church, ‘in order that they might not be responsible for the 
error which those, who celebrated the feast in an irregular way, com¬ 
mitted. 3 Eusebius does not say to whom this letter was addressed; 
most probably it was to the Bishop of Rome who set the business in 
motion and took the lead. 

We have here a fact which can be regarded in two ways which 
may appear to contradict each other. The gathering of the bishops of 
a district considered its decisions to be valid for the whole Christian 
Church, but appears to have admitted that the Churches could only 
be made aware of them through the mediation of the Church of 
Rome, which is practically equivalent to saying that they had no 
practical value unless Rome approved of them. It is a curious com¬ 
promise between theory and fact. Every gathering of bishops, what¬ 
ever the number of Churches represented in it, represented the whole 
Church and could make decisions universally valid. Its function was 
not to express the common feelings of a more or less extensive group 
of Churches, but to serve as an organ of the Holy Spirit. But, in fact, 
the Church of Rome had such authority that only those decisions 
were valid which Rome approved of, and to which she gave her 
patronage. 4 Perhaps also we must take into account the fact that the 

1 Sohm, p. 280. 

2 This ruling sanctioned the Roman practice. For the reasons for which it 
might have been adopted see pp. 403 ff. 

3 Eusebius, H.e., V, 25. This is certainly a reference to a different synod from 
that one mentioned in V, 23, 3. See p. 403. 

4 This procedure was maintained. The fathers of the council of Arles in 314 
communicated their decisions to Pope Sylvester, ‘in older that they might know 
in the future what must be observed*. And in canon 1, after declaring that the feast 
of Easter must be observed on the same day throughout the world, they ask the 
Pope to send letters with this message. Cf. Sohm, p. 317; Batiffol, Cathedra Petri. 
Etudes d’histoire ancienne de VEglise , Paris, 1938, p. 50. The council of Sardis (343) 
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central position of the Church of Rome, and her facilities for com¬ 
munication with all parts of the Empire, placed her in a unique 
situation for acquainting other Churches with the decisions of synods. 

We have no knowledge of the boundaries of the districts repre¬ 
sented by the bishops gathered in a synod. They seem to have 
corresponded roughly with the administrative divisions of the Empire. 
We are not authorized on that account to say, as some have done, * 1 
that the synodical organization was modelled on the Roman pro¬ 
vincial organization. It was rather the fact that geographical conditions 
and the customs of local administration created natural districts, the 
boundaries of which the Church used for its own organization. 

Among the Churches reported by Eusebius to be occupied with 
the Paschal question, one important Church is not mentioned, that of 
Africa. Is it the result of chance that we know nothing of any African 
synods concerning the Paschal question? Or did Victor avoid consult¬ 
ing them because he was not sure whether they would reply as he 
wished? Or was the practice of synods introduced later into Africa 
than elsewhere? This last explanation in any case, it appears, should 
be put on one side as Tertullian 2 has at least two allusions to synods. 

This would be difficult to understand if their institution had only 
been recently introduced into Africa. Perhaps the observations which 
I shall make concerning the Paschal controversy will allow us to 
choose between the two other possibilities. 3 


4. THE ORIGINS OF THE ROMAN PRIMACY AND THE 
*TU ES PETRUS’ 

Whatever may have been the real origins of the Catholic system and 
the primacy of the Bishop of Rome, the fact cannot be left out of 
account that it was justified by the Tu es Petrus , Jesus’ declaration 
to Peter that he was the rock on which he would build his Church, 
and the promise made to the apostle that the gates of hell would not 
prevail against it, 4 and that what he bound on earth would be bound 


(1 canon 3) decided that, if a bishop who had been condemned by a synod wished 
to appeal, the Bishop of Rome should decide whether he was to be allowed leave to 
appeal or not. See Batiffol, Cathedra Petri , pp. 51 ff. 

1 e.g. Friedberg, Lehrhuch der Kirchenrechts *, Leipzig, 1903, p. 28. 

2 Tertullian, Dejejunio, 13; De pudicitia, 10. 

3 See p. 396 f. 

4 Or ‘against him’. See further on p. 185, n. 5. 
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in heaven, and that what he loosed on earth would be loosed in 
heaven. This seems, originally, to have meant that his decisions con¬ 
cerning the organization and government of the Church would be 
ratified by God. According to Catholic theory, as Peter was the first 
Bishop of Rome, his successors inherited the mission entrusted to 
him and the privileges accorded to him. 

How far does the theory correspond with facts? This problem has 
been complicated by confessional and anti-confessional prejudices, 
and has often been resolved one way or the other in a summary, not 
to say brutal, fashion. Its examination would need a large book. 1 
I cannot do more here than indicate the nature of the problem, and 
the principal lines along which I believe its solution lies. 

First of all we must investigate the date, manner and conditions in 
which the primacy of the Church of Rome and its bishop came to be 
established, and see if the use of the Tu es Petrus to justify it arose 
simultaneously. If this was so, then the words of Jesus—or the words 
attributed to Jesus—may have been one of the determining factors. 
One element which will assist us to answer this question is an 
examination of the Tu es Petrus —itself, the determination of its 
meaning and its real origin. 2 

The primacy de facto of the Church of Rome from the end of the 
second century 3 onwards was due to complex causes. Because it was 
the Church of the capital of the Empire, the Roman community was 
predestined to become the capital of the Church. The decline of the 
Church at Jerusalem after 70, which became steeper after the revolt 


1 I had intended to write such a book but other activities have up to now pre¬ 
vented me. I have made a preliminary exegetic study of the text of Matthew in 
Tu es Petrus , Mt., xvi, 17-19, in Bulletin de la Faculte libre de Paris, No. 15, July 
1938, pp- 1-13- For discussions concerning the authenticity of the Tu es Petrus , see 
R. Bultmann, Die Fragenach der Echtheit von Mt.,xvi, 17-19; Theologische Blatter, 
XX, 1941, col. 265-79. Bultmann judges it not to be authentic. 

Translator’s Note: Since this volume was written the whole question of Tu es 
Petrus has been treated afresh by O. Cullmann in a book translated into English 
under the title Peter, Disciple , Apostle-Martyr, London, 1953, to which the English 
reader might well wish to refer. 

2 There have been maintained so many interpretations, such lengthy arguments, 
and such a variety of theories that I shall have to confine myself almost exclusively 
to marking out my own position without entering into argument concerning 
divergent interpretations. 

3 I will only recall the evidence of Irenaeus and the extremely compliant tone of 
the letter of Dionysius of Corinth to the Romans. His deference is all the more 
significant as in another passage of the same letter (Eusebius, H.e ., II, 25, 8) 
Dionysius claims for his Church the distinction of having been jointly founded 
like that of Rome by the apostles, Peter and Paul. Victor’s behaviour in the paschal 
controversy shows how the Church of Rome felt at this time about its authority. 
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of Barkochba had been crushed, ensured the disappearance of Rome’s 
most serious rival. 1 Rome’s character and situation put it in a better 
position than any of the other Churches, who had any claim to leader¬ 
ship, to inherit Jerusalem’s prestige. In addition to its origins its 
ethical rather than mystical tone made it a branch and almost a colony 
of the Church at Jerusalem. There is some evidence to show that 
other Churches, e.g. Ephesus and Corinth, proposed to dispute for 
the leadership with that of Rome. At the end of the first and in the 
course of the second century Ephesus was one of the most important 
Christian centres, proud of its origins and traditions and little dis¬ 
posed to give them up. The Paschal controversy, which assumed the 
character of a conflict between Rome and Asia through Victor’s subtle 
energetic statesmanship, ended in Rome’s victory. As for Corinth, 
Dionysius, the author of the Epistles to which Eusebius gives the 
epithet 'Catholic’, tried to give his Church a part to play comparable 
to that of the Church of Rome and, while he showed all deference to 
the Romans, he claimed that his Church also was founded jointly by 
Peter and Paul. But the fact that in the crisis, through which the 
Church of Corinth passed in the last decade of the first century, it 
received from the Church of Rome exhortations, which, although 
their tone was very fraternal implied a very sharp rebuke—and that in 
a letter which seems to have been very much expounded at an early 
date—decisively checked in advance all attempts to compete with 
the Church of Rome for primacy. 

Important as the facts and circumstances were which seem to have 
predestined for Rome a preponderating part, and considerable as 
were the claims of the Roman community on account of the services 
it rendered to the whole Christian Church, they do not entirely 
explain the fact enunciated by Harnack 2 * in the words: 


1 Duchesne, Origines , p. 14. The Church at Jerusalem, however, always kept some 
prestige but after 70 it lacked any real influence. Irenaeus still calls it psTpOTroAis 
tcov tt)S kccivt)s 5ia0r)KT)S ttoAItcov ( Adv haer ., Ill, 12, 5). Mgr. Duchesne 
{Autonomies ecclesiastiques, Eglises separees, Paris, 1896, pp. 123 f.) returned to the 
idea of Rome as the Church of the capital, but with more reserve, speaking of it only 
as a coincidence. ‘At least,’ he adds, ‘here was an instrument prepared by Pro¬ 
vidence to assure to infant Christianity a centre.’ Mgr. Batiffol ( Cathedra Petri , 
p. 13) adopts a similar position by emphasizing the fact that all the roads of the 
orbis romanus ended in Rome. But he maintains all the same that the Church of 
Rome owed its peculiar position to the fact that it was founded by Peter and Paul. 
Holl ( Ges . Aufs., II, p. 65) suggests that Paul’s attack on Jerusalem’s primacy 
cleared the ground for Rome’s. It was, however, not Paul’s opposition but the 
events of 70 which deprived the Church at Jerusalem of its position. 

2 Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte , I 4 , p. 481. The sentence is found in 
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‘From the beginning the terms “Catholic’’ and “Roman’’ were 
closely connected/ 

What he means is that early Catholicism, the form in which 
Christianity was crystallized, perhaps the only form which could give 
it permanency, took its rise through the preponderating if not ex¬ 
clusive influence and activity of the Church of Rome. And here are 
some of the facts which he uses to support his thesis: 

1. The Church of Rome at an early date had a baptismal confession, 
which it published as the normative apostolic rule, and became the 
apostolic symbol adopted by the whole Church. On this ancient 
Roman symbol Irenaeus in Gaul, Tertullian, in Africa, and Origen in 
Egypt depended for their defence of the rule of faith. 

2. The canon of the New Testament was made known at Rome 
for the first time with precision. The Church of Rome took a leading 
part in the formation of the New Testament. 

3. A list of bishops was also, to our knowledge for the first time, 
compiled at Rome and so, for the first time, appeared there the idea 
of episcopal succession as the guarantee of the faithful transmission 
of the true doctrine. 

4. Although monarchical episcopacy was established in the East 1 
it was at Rome with Victor, Callixtus and Stephen that its true 
character was revealed, and it became the instrument of a conscious 
and coherent ecclesiastical policy. 

5. At Rome the custom came into force of dating the facts of the 
Church’s life by the year of office of the reigning bishop. 

6. The Eastern Churches attributed the codification of the apostolic 
constitutions to two Roman bishops, Clement and Hippolytus. 

Through its initiative the Church of Rome led the march of 
Christianity towards a stabilized form which was capable of lasting, 
i.e. early Catholicism. This explains the authority enjoyed by Rome. 
With Clement of Rome, Ignatius and Dionysius of Corinth it was 
still only an authority defacto\ with Irenaeus it was something more, 
the authority of the Church of Rome, justified in theory, 2 which 
ended in making its doctrine and teaching the norm of discipline and 
doctrine on the ground that it was founded by the apostles Peter 

1 Sohm (pp. 164-79) is almost the only one to maintain that monarchical 
episcopacy originated in Rome. 

2 Irenaeus, Adv. haer ., Ill, 3, 1. 
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and Paul, and had faithfully and visibly preserved the tradition coming 
from them. 1 

Every Church ought to be in agreement (< convenire ), i.e. in com¬ 
munion with the Church of Rome, because of its more compelling 
sovereignty {propter potentiorem principalitatem), 2 since it has pre¬ 
served in the most trustworthy way the traditions of the apostles. It 
was not only described as ab apostolis fundata et constitute but also, 
by derivation from the former qualifications, as maxima , antiquissima , 
omnibus cognita . Irenaeus links together the idea of the authority of 
Churches founded by the apostles with the Church of Rome’s situa¬ 
tion, which led to its being considered to be pre-eminently the con- 
servatrix traditionis. Theories did not establish the primacy of the 
Church of Rome as Harnack thinks. 3 They could not have imposed it 
upon the divergences which variety of place, situation and tempera¬ 
ment must have brought in their train. The unity of the Catholic 
Church, under the leadership of the see of Rome, resembled that of 
the Roman Empire which was found in its capital; it was realized by 
the Roman community and its action over the other Churches, which 
gave it a primacy of fact lacking to begin with any theory to explain 
or justify it. It was brilliantly shown at the end of the second century 
when Pope Victor, who was a real pope, dared to proclaim that the 
Easter customs of the Church of Rome, although it could not lay 
claim to as venerable a tradition as that of Asia, should be the absolute 
and unalterable practice to be adopted everywhere and, if a Church 
adopted other customs, it excommunicated itself from the Church. 4 

There is not the slightest evidence to make one think that the Tu es 
Petrus played any part in the movement which led, in the course of 


1 Apart from the Church of Rome he attributes particular value to that of 
Jerusalem but only on account of its past. By way of example he also mentions 
the Churches of Smyrna and Ephesus; but it is only in reference to the Church 
of Rome he develops the theory of the Church as properly apostolic. 

2 The meaning of the term principalitas has been much discussed. Harnack 
gives it the meaning of authenticity, a quality possessed by all the Churches 
founded by apostles but in a particularly exceptional way by that of Rome. Mgr. 
Batiffol ( Cathedra Petri , p. 37) interprets the term principalitas as follows: ‘The 
Church of Rome is not only principalis because the princeps of the apostles was its 
first bishop. The Roman Church has its principalitas as a right because it con¬ 
tinues as the earliest in time of all the Churches and all the others are its children. 
It is the Church founded by Christ and by Christ entrusted to Peter.’ See also in 
the same work, Chapter I of the second part with the title of Principatus (pp. 830-93) 
and Chapter 5 with the title Ecclesia principalis (pp. 135-50). 

3 Harnack, Dggesch., I 4 , p. 489. 

4 Concerning the position of Rome in the early Church see Duchesne, Autonomies 
ecclesiastiques , pp. 113-62. 
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the second century, to the formation of the Roman primacy. Must 
we then, with the Catholic modernist Schnitzer, 1 conclude that the 
Tu es Petrus did not create the papacy but the papacy created the 
Tu es Petrus ? Must we see in it with Julius Grill 2 an interpolation 
dating from the time of Pope Victor, and say that there is good reason 
for this proud motto to be inscribed in giant letters on the dome of 
the principal Church of Roman Catholicism, since it invented it for 
itself? But before everything else, what is the original meaning of 
Jesus’s declaration to Peter and are we to think it authentic? 

Jesus, in the neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi, asked his dis¬ 
ciples at a critical moment of his ministry what they thought of him, 
and Peter replies with an explicit confession of his messiahship. In 
the Gospels of Mark and Luke the confession is followed only by an 
injunction to keep silent. 3 In Matthew, Jesus replies to Peter with 
these words: 

4 Blessed are thou, Simon Barjona. 

For flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee 
but my Father which is in heaven. 

And I say also unto thee that thou art Peter 
and upon this rock I will build my church. 4 

The gates of Hell shall not prevail against it (or you). 5 

I will give you the keys of the kingdom of heaven 

Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven. 

Whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven! 

The Semitic character of the rhythm of this piece and the use of 
the name Barjona point to the great probability that the text was 
formed or set in an Aramaic environment. 6 


1 Schnitzer, Hat Jesus das Papstum gestiftet? 2 , Augsburg, 1910, p. 82. 

2 Julius Grill, Der Primat des Petrus , Tubingen, 1904, p. 79. 

3 The injunction to keep silent is found also in Matthew after the Tu es Petrus. 

4 It is clear that Pernot in his translation of the Gospels (Paris, 1943) replaces 
the name Peter by the name Rock to make the play on the word clearer. 

5 Harnack (‘Der Spruch des Petrus als den Felsen der Kirche (Matthew, xvi, 
17 f.)\ S.B.A., 1918, pp. 641 ff.) gave detailed reasons, which cannot be considered 
here, for the reading ‘against you’, although the reading ‘against it’ is that of most 
of the texts. His reasons do not seem weighty enough to carry conviction; but they 
are sufficient to prevent the reading ‘against you’ from being completely ruled out. 

6 This is admitted by among others Harnack ( S.B.A. , 1918, p. 649), Holl ( Ges . 
Aufs.y II, p. 45), Bultmann ( Gesch ., p. 148), Goetz {Petrus als Griinderund Oberhaupt 
der Kirche und Schauer von Geichten , p. 18), K. L. Schmidt {Die Kirche , p. 285), 
Jeremias {Golgotha und der heilige Fels , ArTEAOH, II, 1926, p. 109). Some 
scholars add that the play on the words TTETpos TTsTpa is more natural in Aramaic 
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First of all the meaning of some of the terms must be clarified. 
Relying on the fact that, in several passages in the Old Testament, 
the expression ‘to approach the gates of hell’ implies to die, Harnack 
thinks that Jesus promised Peter that he would not die. But that is 
not what the passage says. It does not say that the apostle will not 
pass through the gates of hell, but they will not prevail against him 
(or against the Church). We have here a conception more or less 
closely allied to the myth of the descent into Hades. * 1 The passage 
declares that the infernal powers will not succeed in preventing the 
building of the Church, i.e. the accomplishment of the plan of 
salvation. 

The majority of scholars equate the terms binding and loosing 
with the power of refusing or granting forgiveness of sins. The passage 
Matthew xvm, io, which is not capable of any other interpretation, 2 
proves that Matthew understood the expression in this way but in 
his source it may have had another meaning, that given to it by the 
rabbi 3 who understood by binding and loosing legislating, a meaning 
which would suit this passage perfectly. If Peter is the rock on which 
the Church will be built, that means that he received the power of 
legislating for it, i.e. organizing it. 

Many people think the Tu es Petrus an interpolation. 4 This is a 
hypothesis which is not supported by any material evidence and not 
justified by literary analysis. 

Did Matthew reproduce the story of Peter’s messiasmic confession 


which does not need a change in gender as in Greek. This argument is not decisive: 
a change of gender is not so violent as to spoil a play on words. 

1 Concerning this myth see La foi a la resurrection , pp. 357 ff. It is to be noted, 
however, that while here Hades takes the initiative in an assault which will prove 
fruitless, in other forms of the myth Christ undertakes the struggle against the 
satanic powers. 

2 In Matthew xvn, 17, the power of binding and loosing is not given to Peter 
only but to the apostles collectively. The same is true of John xx, 23. 

3 See Strack-Billerbeck, I, pp. 738 ff.; J. Jeremias, Golgotha und der heilige Fels., 
11, 1926, p. 112. 

4 Among the very large number of scholars who adopt this hypothesis I name 
by way of example H. J. Ploltzmann, Grill, Dell, Ed. Meyer, Goetz, Harnack 
(S.B.A.j 1918, pp. 645 ff.), suspected as an interpolation only the words ‘on this 
rock I will build my Church’. They were added about a.d. 125. This hypothesis 
was suggested to him by the variant ‘against you’ in place of ‘against it’, which 
in any case is primitive and deserves to be taken into consideration. Some exegetes 
of the early Church, notably Eusebius, attributed to Peter the promise of victorious 
resistance to Hades. But, if the idea of the Church resting on Peter appeared, as 
Harnack says, questionable to Eusebius, is this due to the fact that he followed an 
exegesis which was based on a text where it was missing or to the fact that the 
words are not in harmony with I Corinthians ill, 11. 
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as given by Mark, with the addition of the Tu es Petrus borrowed 
from another source? Or was the piece in Mark’s source, and he did 
not reproduce it for reasons which remain to be discovered? Bult- 
mann 1 is surprised to find that Peter’s confession in Mark and Luke 
provokes no reactions from Jesus, except his command not to speak 
to anybody about his messiahship. But Mark does not allow Jesus to 
approve of Peter’s declaration, in order to keep in reserve the more 
theatrical approbation, which is contained in the story of the trans¬ 
figuration. Furthermore, according to Mark, Jesus could not approve 
of Peter until he not only recognized him as the Messiah, but also 
understood and admitted as necessary his sufferings and death. 

There is no trace of anti-petrinism in Mark; there is therefore no 
reason to be seen why he should have omitted the Tu es Petrus if he 
had found it in his source. 

We must then favour the idea that the Tu es Petrus belongs to 
Matthew, or rather to his peculiar sources, since the change in the 
meaning of the terms loosing and binding, which we have found, 
establishes the existence of a source. The fact that this piece came to 
be grafted on to the tradition relative to Peter’s confession, at a time 
when the tradition had already undergone an obvious transposition, 2 
prevents its being allowed without comment as pure history. To 
determine its meaning, the conception of the Church reflected in it 
must be analysed, and the content of the situation which gave rise 
to it examined. 3 

The Tu es Petrus must be compared with the Pasce oves meas, 
which is the mission conferred on Peter by the risen Jesus to feed 
his flock after he has asked him three times if he loved him (John 
xxi, 15-17). 4 Contrary to the interpretation which has been current 
since St Ambrose and St Augustine, the piece does not refer to 

1 Bultmann, ‘Die Frage nach dem messianischen Bewusstsein Jesu und der 
Petrusbekenntnis’, Z.n.t.W., XIX, 1919-20, pp. 169 ff. 

2 See Life of Jesus, pp. 379 ff. 

3 There is scarcely any situation to be discovered between the time of Jesus and 
that of Pope Victor which can be found to reflect the Tu es Petrus. For the sake of 
the record it must be noted that efforts sometimes have been made to explain it as 
the transposition of a saying of Jesus (a hypothesis put forward by Jean Reville 
( Orig . de l episcop., I, pp. 34—5), Guignebert {La primaute de Pierre et la venue de 
Pierre a Rome , p. 66) and Heiler {Kath. Kirche , I, pp. 40 f.)). If such a theory were 
more than pure conjecture it would be necessary to determine the meaning which 
transposition gave to the saying and the reasons for assigning to it this particular 
meaning. 

4 This piece is found in the appendix to the Fourth Gospel. The date when 
Chapter XXI was added cannot be accurately determined. It is not impossible that 
it is relatively late (a.d. 120 perhaps). 
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Peter’s rehabilitation and his restoration to the office and rights of an 
apostle, which he had lost by his denial. 1 Furthermore, in the Fourth 
Gospel Peter and his companions only receive the powers of apostle- 
ship after the resurrection (xx, 21-3). Lastly, the mission entrusted to 
Peter is not that of an apostle which he would exercise conjointly with 
others, but a special personal mission of a more general character, 
i.e. the government of the Church. 

Between the two pieces lies a difference which must be underlined. 2 
In Matthew, Peter receives a mission which is definitely not to found 
the Church, as Jesus himself will found it, but at any rate to organize 
it. In John xxi, Peter’s lot is only to feed Christ’s flock. The differ¬ 
ence between the two passages reflects the development we have 
proved to have taken place in the idea of the Church, a development 
which gave it an increasingly transcendent character and led to the 
idea that its organization realized an eternal plan of God, which had 
been foreshadowed in the hierarchical organization and cult of Israel. 
While the difference between the Pasce oves meas and the Ta es Petrus 
in its original sense is marked, it is not so clear in the sense which 
Matthew has given it if, at any rate, it is admitted that the parallel 
with Chapter XVIII compels one to think that the terms binding and 
loosing are to be understood as referring to the power of granting or 
withholding the forgiveness of sins. 

Perhaps, because it belonged to a conception of the Church which, 
generally speaking, was outmoded, the Tu es Petrus was almost for¬ 
gotten during the second century and part of the third, 3 in spite of 
the support which it might have given to the Bishops of Rome. 
Irenaeus never invokes it to justify the Roman Church’s authority. 
Tertullian, who underlines the authority of the apostolic Churches, 
especially that of Rome, to which Africa could easily have recourse 
(unde nobis quoque auctoritas praesto est ), and to which Peter and Paul 

1 The triple question is not sufficient to evoke the triple denial. 

2 Others are less important from our point of view. But we will note two. (1) The 
episode is placed after the resurrection. For the mission given to Peter is a charis¬ 
matic gift and the Spirit could not be poured abroad until Jesus had him glorified. 
Accuracy to this idea may have been a memory of the part played by Peter’s 
christophany from which all the others took their rise and thus it was the foundation 
on which the Church was built. (2) If a special mission was entrusted to Peter, it is 
according to the Tu es Petrus because he received a special revelation, while in the 
Pasce oves meas because he loved the Lord more than the others. This feature also 
is in line with the specific characteristics of Johnannine theology. 

3 Most of the texts to which it is convenient to refer have been assembled by 
Mirbt, Quellen zue geschichte des Papstums und des romischen Katholizismus 2 , 
Tubingen, Leipzig, 1901. See also Rauschen, Textus antenicaeni ad primatum 
romanum pertmentes, Bonn, 1914. 
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left the Gospel sealed with their blood, 1 does not mention the Tu es 
Petrus in this connection. He makes use of it in the De pudicitia , 
which is dated 217-22. Here we have a delicate problem. The Tu es 
Petrus is referred to in connection with a penitentiary innovation, 
promulgated by an episcopal edict. What is this edict and who pro¬ 
claimed it? Tertullian expresses himself as follows: 

T learn that an edict has been promulgated, an edict which is quite 
peremptory. A sovereign pontiff, a bishop of bishops has made his 
decision: I forgive the sins of adultery and fornication 2 if penance is 
done.' 3 

Since the discovery of the Philosophoumena , in which Hippolytus 
accuses his adversary Callixtus of having weakened discipline, the 
edict has been generally attributed to Callixtus. 4 * But this is not 
certain. What the Philosophoumena contains is of a general character, 
and may aim at something different from what Tertullian says. 
The terms Pontifex Maximus , episcopus episcoporum 5 and edictum 
peremptorium are ironical, even sarcastic, and Tertullian could per¬ 
fectly well have used them of an African bishop, the Bishop of 
Carthage, e.g. Agrippinus, to whom P. Galtier 6 attributes the edict. 

Asking on what the bishop, whom he is opposing, relies Tertullian 
writes as follows 7 : 

‘Because the Lord said to Peter, “Upon this rock I will build my 
Church’’ and “I have given to you the keys of the Kingdom of 

1 Tertullian, De pudicitia , I. 

2 He is referring to sins which in the most primitive penitentiary practice ought 
to be followed by lifelong penitence. All the manuals of Church history give in¬ 
formation about the wealth of literature devoted to the edict of Callixtus. A history 
of the question is to be found in P. de Labriolle’s edition of De pudicitia in the 
collection Hemmer-Lejay, p. xvii. 

3 Tertullian, De pudicitia , I. 

4 e.g. such is Harnack’s opinion ( Dggsch ., I 4 , p. 492. Cf. ‘Ecclesia Petri pro- 
pinqua’, S.B.A., 1927. In the latter work Harnack only maintained the edict’s 
attribution to Callixtus at the cost of correcting the text which will be examined 
later. This is also the opinion of Ales (Uedit de Calliste , Paris, 1914), Batiffol 
{L'figlise naissante et le catholicisme 2 , Paris, 1927, p. 350; Cathedral Petri, p. 176), 
H. Koch ( Kallist und Tertullian, Heidelberg, 1920; Cathedra Petri, Giessen, 1930, 
p. 6), Lietzmann ( H., II, p. 251), Caspar ( Geschichte des Papstums, I, Tubingen, 

1930, P- 26) and Lebreton ( H.E., II, p. 80). 

6 Titles which in Tertullian’s time had not yet been given to the Bishop of Rome. 

6 P. Galtier, ‘Le veritable £dit de Calliste’, Rev. d’hist. eccl., XXIII, 1927, 
pp. 465 ff.; UPglise et la remission des peches aux premiers siecles, Paris, 1932, 
pp. 139 ff. Cf. also G. Bardy, ‘L’£dit d’Agrippinus’, Rev. des sc. rel., IV, 1924, 

pp. 1-25. 

7 De pudicitia , 21. 
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Heaven and whatever you shall bind or loose on earth shall be bound 
or loosed in heaven”, do you claim that on that account the power of 
binding and loosing has passed to you, i.e. ad omnem Ecclesiam Petri 
propinquam ? Who are you to overturn and change our Lord’s mani¬ 
fest intention to confer this on Peter as a personal privilege ( Per - 
sonaliter)? 1 “On you,” he said, “I will build my Church”, and 
“I will give (you) the keys and not the Church”. “Whatever you shall 
bind and loose”, not whatever they shall bind or loose.’ 

There are two delicate points for interpretation in this passage: 
(i) the meaning of the expression ad omnem Ecclesiam Petri pro¬ 
pinquam, which indicates, whatever the exact meaning given to it, 
that the edict made use of Peter’s authority, as Harnack and Heiler 2 
also think, by invoking the Tu es Petrus ; and (2) what still remains 
to be determined, the significance attached to the Tu es Petrus. Is it 
used with its primary significance which St Cyprian developed in a 
particular fashion, a significance which is not specifically African, as 
it corresponds to the interpretation which had long been prevalent 
at Rome? 3 Or is it a new interpretation which was subsequently to 
be the prevalent one? According to Cyprian’s interpretation, the 
promise made to Peter was not valid after him for his successors in 
the see of Rome especially, but for all bishops. To this interpretation 
Tertullian opposes that the promise was made to Peter personaliter , 
i.e. it had no validity for his successors at Rome nor for bishops any¬ 
where, whatever might be their see. In short, Tertullian seems to 
have set himself, in principle, against any recourse at all to the Tu es 
Petrus in ecclesiastical controversies. 

Harnack despaired of finding a satisfactory meaning for the formula 
ad omnen Ecclesiam Petri propinquam , and proposed to substitute 
romanam for omnem. Although within the bounds of paleography the 
correction is too bold to be adopted. It would be rash to build on a 
conjecture an inference of such importance as that the Church of 
Rome inherited its powers from Peter. 4 

1 Mgr. Batiffol ( Cathedra Petri , p. 176, n. 1) remarks that before Tertullian 
became a Montanist he professed a different doctrine. In the Scorpiacus, 18 
(a.d. 211 or 212) he stated that the ‘keys’ were given to the Church through Peter 
as an intermediary. 

2 Harnack, S.B.A. , 1927, pp. 148 f. Heiler, Kath Kirche , II, 1, p. 9, n. 45a. 

3 See pp. 192 ff. 

4 Mgr. Batiffol ( Cathedra Petri , p. 178, n. 1) says in reference to this emendation 
and Harnack’s inference from it, ‘We would like him to have proved it’. Equally 
opposed to his conjecture are P. Galtier, ‘Ecclesia Petri propinqua. A propos de 
Tertullien et de Calliste’, Rev. d'hist. eccl. , XXIV, 1928, pp. 40 ff.; J. Zeiller, 
H.E., II, p. 4 ° 7 > n. 1. 
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If, as appears most natural, there is attributed to the author of the 
penitential edict the classic interpretation of the Tu es Petrus as 
Cyprian gives it, its compilation may have taken place either at Rome 
or outside Rome. At Rome is to be preferred if the ingenious hypo¬ 
thesis of Erich Caspar 1 is retained, according to which Tertullian was 
ironical when he addressed his opponent as episcopus episcoporum, and 
was taunting him with a desire to exploit for the benefit of the see 
of Rome the authority given personaliter by Christ to Peter alone. 
But Tertullian’s tactics would have had a very different effect from 
that at which he aimed. Contrary to his intentions they would have 
released a current which would, in effect, not only have strengthened 
and sharpened the ambitions of the Church of Rome and its pre¬ 
tensions to the primacy, but would also have enabled it to affirm 
them with greater weight by suggesting the idea that there was 
scriptural justification for them. Attractive as E. Caspar's con¬ 
struction may be, it raises however one objection, viz. that Tertullian’s 
involuntary suggestion in support of the Roman primacy only had 
effect later, as Rome only used the Tu es Petrus at a perceptibly later 
date to justify its claims. 2 In his commentary on Matthew, 3 Origen 
maintains that Christ’s promise was made in response to Peter’s 
faith, and therefore it is valid for anyone with the same faith. He asks: 

‘Have the gates of hell prevailed against the other apostles? Will 
none of the other blessed apostles receive the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven? and if the words “I will give you the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven” apply to all the apostles the same must apply to him who 
comes before them and him who comes after them.’ 

Origen makes no pretence to interpret the Tu es Petrus in an 
ecclesiastical sense and therefore it cannot be supposed that his 
exegesis has been suggested to him by any desire to contradict any 
interpretation of it which would have claimed for the Bishops of 
Rome any peculiar authority. 

1 Erich Caspar, Primatus Petri. Eine philologisch-historische Untersuchung iiber die 
Urspriinge der Primatslehre , Z. der Savig?iystiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte. Kanonistische 
Abteilung, 1927, pp. 275 ff. 

2 Heiler’s conception ( Kath . Kirche, II, 1, p. 9, n. 45a) is open to the same 
objection. He quite recognizes that Tertullian’s words are of great importance in 
the evolution of the Roman primacy and thinks that the Tu es Petrus was brought 
forward by Callixtus to justify the initiative which he had taken in his edict. 

3 F 1. Delarue, III, p. 523 (Mirbt, No. 47, pp. 20 f.). This commentary was 
writ' jn at Caesarea in the last part of Origen’s life (a.d. 245-50), cf. de Faye, 
Ori ene, sa vie, son oeuvre, sapensee , Paris, 1923-8, I, pp. 47, 73; A. Puech, Histoire 
de La litterature grecque chretienne, II, Paris, 1928, p. 380. 
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The question of the Tues Petrus assumes quite special importance 
with St Cyprian. 1 He is dealing with it ex professo in the De unitate 
ecclesiae (especially Chapters 4 and 5), and refers to it several times 
in his letters. In his eyes the unity of the Church is to be seen in the 
agreement and collaboration of the bishops. There is only one visible 
Church in a multiplicity of local Churches, and furthermore there is 
only one episcopate which is incarnated in the bishop of each parti¬ 
cular Church. But the bishop who has detached himself from the 
unanimous group of the other bishops, by the same stroke had ex¬ 
cluded himself from the Church. The unity of the episcopate is a 
mystic reality created by the Spirit and has been founded on the fact 
that the bishops are the successors of the apostles, a college of men, 
all with the same position and power. The Lord, wishing to make as 
plain as possible the unity of the Church in embryo, called one of the 
apostles Peter and said that he would be the rock on which he would 
build the Church. By this he did not confer any primacy of juris¬ 
diction on Peter and did not prejudice the equality of the apostles. 
The words addressed to Peter merely symbolizes the unity of the 
foundation on which the Church rests. All the bishops therefore have 
equal powers; they are all successors of the apostolic college and 
especially of Peter. The other apostles were what Peter was, equal to 
him in power and dignity, but the unit had to be the starting-point in 
order that it might be shown that the Church of Christ was one. 2 
Cyprian stoutly defended his theory against the Pope Stephen, the 
first to our knowledge to put out the claim to have, as Peter’s successor 
and in virtue of the Tu es Petrus , greater power than the other bishops. 
Cyprian was not the only one to withstand these claims. Stephen had 
invoked his authority as Peter’s successor to affirm the validity of the 
baptism of heretics: Firmilian, Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocius, 
wrote to him 3 to protest against the claim. He accused Stephen of 

1 On St Cyprian’s ideas there should be consulted on the Catholic side J. Ernst 
(Cyprian und das Papstum, Mainz, 1912); K. Adam ((Cyprians Kommentar zu Mt. y 
16, 18; Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Dogmengeschichte und Theologie der Gegenwart, 
Augsburg, 1937, pp. 80-122; Neue Untersuchungen iiber die Urspriinge der kirchlichen 
Primatslehre , Ges, Aufs ., pp. 123-82; Die Anfange des Primats , Ges. Aufs., pp. 186- 
90); B. Poschmann (Ecclesia principalis , Pin kritischer Beitrag zur Frage des Primats 
bei Cyprian , Breslau, 1933); and on the Protestant side, H. Koch (Cyprian und 
der romische Primat, Leipzig, 1910; Cathedra Petri , Giessen, 1930); Lietzmann 
( H ., II, pp. 260 ff.); and L. Caspar (Primatus Petri. Eine philologisch-historische 
Untersuchung iiber die Urspriinge der Primatslehre, Z. der Savigny-Stifhing fur 
Rechtsgeschichte. Kanonistische Abteilung , 1937, pp. 275 f.; Gesch. des Paps' ims, I, 
pp. 72-91). 

2 Cyprian, De unitate ecclesiae , 4. 

8 This letter is preserved in St Cyprian’s correspondence (Ep. lxxv). 
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dishonouring Peter and Paul by affirming that they had transmitted 
to him this perverse doctrine ( lxxv , 6, 2). 

In Epistle lxxiii to Jubanus, Cyprian expresses himself as 
follows 1 : 

‘For our Lord gave to St Peter first, I say, the privilege, that 
whatsoever he should loose on earth should be loosed in heaven. And 
after his resurrection he said to his apostles, “As my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you.” And when he had said this he breathed on 
them, and said whosesoever sins ye remit they are remitted unto them, 
and whosesoever sins ye retain they are retained. 2 From whence we 
are instructed clearly that it is lawful for none to baptize, or to confer 
the remission of sins, but for bishops only within the Church, who are 
ordained according to the rules of the Gospel and the will of our 
Lord.’ 

He states this doctrine as his own. As a polemic it was directed 
against those who claimed that others besides the bishops had the 
right to forgive sins, not against the idea that the Bishop of Rome 
had a right of his own to do this. 

Cyprian returns to the same subject in his letter to Quintus. In 
this also he is raising his voice against Stephen’s claims and, to prove 
that Peter had no superior position among the apostles, recalls the 
conflict at Antioch where ‘Peter did not boast of any primacy but 
with a good grace succumbed to the cause of truth and justice urged 
by Paul’ ( lxxxi , 3). 

Thus towards the middle of the third century Stephen (254-7), 
a Bishop of Rome, for the first time to our knowledge laid claim as 
Peter’s successor to a primacy over the other bishops. 3 This was a 
novelty which Cyprian was not the only one to oppose with the 
traditional conception, and for a long time after even the Roman 
writers were to hold to Cyprian’s interpretation. 4 Even Leo the 
Great (f46i) justifies the authority of all bishops by the Tu es Petrus . 5 6 
We have to come down to Gelasius’s decree (492-6), 6 and even to 


1 Translator’s Note: I have used the translation of N. Marshall in the translations 
of Christian literature. Series II. Latin texts. S.P.C.K. 

2 John xx, 21. 

3 Batiffol, Cathedra Petri , pp. 180 f. 

4 Outside Rome St Augustine saw in Peter the representative not only of all 
bishops but also of all priests: In uno Petro figurabatur unitax omnium pastorum 
(Serin ., 245, 4; cf. 147, z.; cf. also Retractationes , I, 21). 

5 Leo the Great, Serin., IV, 3 (Mirbt, No. 124, pp. 59 f.). 

6 Mirbt, No. 137, pp. 68 ff. 
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Horsmidas’s formulation (515), 1 to find an official text which bases 
the Roman primacy on the Tu es Petrus . 

Three phases, therefore, may be distinguished in the history of the 
text’s interpretation. Up to the end of the second century it played 
no part in the development of ecclesiastical doctrine. From the time 
of Tertullian to that of Cyprian it began to be invoked, but only as 
the foundation for the authority of all the bishops, each of whom, 
whatever see he might occupy, possessed the rank and rights of a 
successor of Peter. In the third century, 2 with Stephen, a new period 
opened when the Roman bishops invoked the Tu es Petrus to justify 
their primacy, but it took time for this interpretation of the text to 
become the official one. It is therefore relatively late; it is not in any 
case primitive, and the Roman primacy was not derived from it, but 
it was used a posteriori to justify it. 

Did the Roman primacy contain something to begin with which 
could explain the later meaning given to it? There is a striking 
relationship between it and the idea of the apostles as the Church’s 
foundation (Eph. 11, 20). 3 Peter’s place and part, as well as those of 
the apostles, is explained as due to the revelation received by them. 
Peter may quite well be only mentioned in the Tu es Petrus , much 
in the same way as he is mentioned in the Book of Acts, as the 
representative and mouthpiece of the Twelve. But whether it is this 
or whether he is so mentioned on personal grounds, there is reason 
to ask if he was not mentioned as the representative of a certain type 
of Christianity, and in opposition to other individuals such as Paul or 
James, patrons of other types or other conceptions of the Church. 

I have spoken of the rivalry at an early date between apostolic 
Christianity, as presented by Peter, and dynastic Christianity, repre¬ 
sented by James in the desposunoi , and the advantages possessed by 
the latter type when, in a.d. 44, the government of the Church at 
Jerusalem passed into James’s hands. 4 The Tu es Petrus is not the 
only one, but it is the sharpest anti-dynastic point in the Gospels. To 
make Jesus say that he will build his Church on Peter is to make him 
say that it will not be built on James. It is not without significance 
that the Tu es Petrus is found in Matthew’s Gospel, the Synoptic 
Gospel which was most closely connected to Palestine, the house of 
dynastic Christianity. 

1 Mirbt, No. 140, p. 71. 

2 Or half a century later if the peremptory edict is attributed to Callixtus. 

3 See p. 66. 

4 See I, pp. 106 ff. 
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I have taken note 1 of the Pasce oves meas , which in the appendix 
to the Fourth Gospel is a variant form of the Tu es Petrus , but one 
which, at the same time, is a form adopted to a more developed stage 
of the notion of the Church. The text calls for another observation. 

When Jesus had entrusted to Peter the task of feeding his flock 
(xxi, 15-17), and announced that he will die a martyr (xxi, 18-19), 
Peter asked him what would be the fate of the Beloved Disciple. 
Jesus refused to answer and said, Tf I will that he live until I come 
again, what is that to thee?' (xxi, 18-22); and the evangelist explains 
that these words, through a misunderstanding, have created a legend 
according to which the Beloved Disciple was not to die. The parallel 
drawn here between Peter and the Beloved Disciple is all to the 
advantage of Peter. 

It is quite otherwise in the first twenty chapters, i.e. in the Gospel 
in its earliest form. There is no need to note all the details which 
would support this; it will suffice to recall two which need not be 
commented on. In Chapter XVIII, Peter and the other disciple go 
into the high-priest’s court, but one denies his master, the other does 
not. More striking still is the visit of Peter and the Beloved Disciple 
to the tomb which Mary Magdalen had just found open. When Peter 
arrives he goes in, and the Beloved Disciple follows him. Of him it is 
said, ‘He saw and believed’ (xx, 8). The same is not said of Peter. 
The words to be read a little later on, ‘Blessed is he who has not seen 
and believed’ (xx, 29), apply therefore to the Beloved Disciple only. 
In the realm of action Peter may sometimes excel over the Beloved 
Disciple. In that of intuition, faith and love the latter has first place. 

This presentation of the two disciples is not an apology for one 
type of Christianity in contra-distinction to another; it is not so much 
concerned with differences in theological thought or ecclesiastical 
conceptions as in two forms of Christian life, the one orientated 
towards action, the other towards love and the mystical life. By this 
presentation of Peter and the Beloved Disciple, the fourth evangelist 
lays claim to the rights of mystical contemplation. 

Some significance of this kind is found in the first scene of the 
appendix, the story of an appearance of Christ linked to an episode 
of a miraculous catch of fish. The Beloved Disciple is the first to 
recognize the Lord, but Peter, after being informed by him, throws 
himself into the water to get to the Lord more quickly (xxi, 7). 2 But 

1 See pp. 187 f. 

2 Because two different stories are combined, the sequel appears to indicate that 
Peter threw himself into the water to draw up the net. 
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then the situation changes, Jesus takes Peter aside after the meal. 
The situation is reversed; the Beloved Disciple's personality is effaced 
behind Peter’s. 

Alterations and additions made to the Fourth Gospel gave it the 
form in which it became current in the Church, and caused it pro¬ 
gressively to conform to the type of Gospel similar to the Synoptics. 
It was thus adopted to the Church’s needs and customs, although 
originally it was written for a small circle of mystics. There is a close 
relationship between the Gospel’s adaptation in this way to a larger 
circle and the change of position, which takes place in the appendix, 
where Peter as the representative of ecclesiastical Christianity is 
brought to the foreground in place of the Beloved Disciple, who 
stands for mystical Christianity. But why is Peter and not the Twelve, 
as in Eph. Ill, 20, described as the rock on which the Church would 
be built? 

As we have seen further back, 1 the idea of the Church being built 
on the foundation of the apostles is related to the fact that inspiration 
as it became rare was limited, and thought of as the privilege of a 
small circle, the Twelve, who both transmitted and guaranteed the 
tradition concerning the events which had given birth to the faith. 
In this way even where men were loyal to the Pauline tradition and 
inspiration, they submitted to the idea that the Church and the faith 
was founded upon the witness of the Twelve. Unperceived, the idea 
that the Twelve themselves were the foundation of the Church was 
substituted for the idea that they only laid the foundation. 

But how are we to explain that the apostleship of the Twelve was 
in some fashion condensed and riveted on to Peter alone? While the 
Tues Petrus affords the clearest expression of this concentration, it is 
not limited to this pericope or to Matthew’s Gospel. It is implicit 
in the whole of the evangelical tradition from St Mark onwards, as 
in the story of Acts and in the traditions used both by the Synoptic 
Gospels and Acts. In what we know of the earliest period of the 
Church’s life Peter appeared to be, if not in fact the leader of the 
Twelve, at any rate their mouthpiece. Has the concentration of the 
apostleship in his person a symbolic character? Is it merely a personi¬ 
fication of the apostles’ authority? Or did the idea of Peter as the 
perfect apostle come from the memory of the effective part he played 
in the earliest days of the Church’s life, on account of his personality 
and, much more, because he had experienced the first resurrection 
appearance? 

1 See p. 66. 
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From the Tues Petrus Peter becomes the rock on which the Church 
will be built, and receives the right and gift to legislate for it in virtue 
of the fact that a revelation has been given him. We have here the 
echo of a historical reality. 

According to Harnack 1 there is a reference here to two revelations: 
(i) of Jesus’ messiahship on the mount of transfiguration, and (2) of 
his resurrection given in Peter’s christophany, the first of all the 
resurrection appearances, and psychologically the source of all the 
others. This suggestion meets with a number of difficulties. Some are 
inherent in the story of the transfiguration itself, behind which it is 
difficult to discover a vision and it can only be explained as a story 
of a resurrection appearance which has been transposed. Others 
come from the fact that Harnack has had to reverse the order of the 
sequence of Peter’s confession and the transfiguration. This breaks 
the organic arrangement, which makes the transfiguration the 
heavenly confirmation of Peter’s confession. 

It is better, under these circumstances, to see the Tu es Petrus as 
the echo of the part played by Peter in his experience of a resurrection 
appearance. 2 The part destined for him is prefigured in the apostles’ 
confessions near Caesarea Philippi. Tradition certainly transposed 
this episode and pictured it with more details, but it did not entirely 
create it. Basically it expresses a trust in Jesus and an attachment to 
his person which, after the drama of the passion, were found to be 
if not the cause at any rate the prerequisite antecedent to the faith 
in the resurrection. 

When the Tu es Petrus has been restored to the historic circum¬ 
stances which gave it birth, and its original meaning has been dis¬ 
covered, it is found to contain no ecclesiastical theories which were 
subsequently to be uncovered. It does not justify, either, the authority 
of bishops in general or that of Rome in particular. It only expresses 
the fact that the Church rests on the faith in Jesus’ resurrection, that 
Peter was the first to whom the resurrection was revealed by the 
appearance of Christ to him, and that without this revelation faith 
in Jesus would not have survived his passion. 

1 Harnack, ‘Die Verklarungsgeschichte Jesu, der Bericht des Paulus und die 
bieden Christusvisionen des Petrus’, S.B.A ., 1922, pp. 62 fF. For a more ample 
discussion of Harnack’s theory see La foi a la res., pp. 318 ff. 

2 Bultmann (Z.n.t.W., XIX, 1919-20, p. 173) reckons that the Tu es Petrus 
contains an echo of Peter’s Ostererlebnis , i.e. his part in the genesis of Christianity. 
It may be a kind of compensation for the way in which the tradition effaced Peter’s 
christophany, which did not result from any hostility against him but from the 
fact that individual christophanies were to some extent sacrificed to collective ones 
which seemed to be more valuable. Cf. La foi a la res., pp. 308 f. 
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After its original significance had passed into oblivion the Tu es 
Petrus , being given a new context, could so a posteriori be used to 
justify an ecclesiastical theory, and understood to establish both the 
authority of bishops in general as well as that of the Bishop of Rome 
in particular. 1 


5. DID PETER VISIT ROME? 

A. The tradition 

When we reckon the date when this theory appeared, it cannot be 
supposed that the Church of Rome maintained that Peter was its 
patron and first bishop in order to be able to make use of the Tn es 
Petrus. On the contrary, because the Bishops of Rome felt that Peter 
was their predecessor they, in the end, interpreted the Tu es Petrus 
to mean that it attributed a primacy to his successors. 

What is the character and value of the tradition that Peter came to 
Rome and submitted to martyrdom there? 2 The question has been 
argued with such passion 3 that it has gained an importance which 
does not belong to it, and has cloaked the real problem. This is not 
to know whether Peter visited Rome or not, where, in any case, his 
stay was too short to leave any traces, but to understand when, why 
and how such importance came to be attached to the fact or supposi¬ 
tion that he had visited Rome. 

The question can be approached by an examination of the literary 

1 There is nothing in the Tu es Petrus to support the idea that what was said to 
Peter was also valid for his successors. This plainly is the most vulnerable point 
in Catholic interpretation, while the weak point in the Protestant interpretation 
as well as in that of early Catholicism and in Cyprian’s is the introduction of an 
idea which is not expressed in the text, viz. that Peter represents the apostolic 
group. 

2 It is not surprising that once it is allowed that Peter came to Rome it is thought 
that he submitted to martyrdom there and was the founder and first bishop of the 
Church. It has been seen (I, pp. 183 ff.) that what can be known of the history of 
the early Church in Rome excludes the possibility that Peter came to Rome before 
Paul arrived there as a prisoner. If he did come to Rome he certainly only made a 
very short stay there (Holl, Ges. Aufs ., II, p. 66, n. 3). Also he could not have been 
Bishop of Rome in the sense given by tradition to the term as monarchical episcopacy 
had not yet come into existence at Rome in Nero’s time. 

3 The passion with which the question is treated is often shown by the hasty 
judgments which partisans on both sides pass on each other’s opinions. To prevent 
our indulging in personalities I will only allude to the way in which one of the 
defenders of tradition describes his opponents as belated partisans of an outmoded 
tradition. Conversely the author of a recent booklet containing negative conclusions 
wrote for publication or allowed to be printed on the cover the blurb that he was 
the first to treat the question of Peter being in Rome in a scientific way. 
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evidence, referring to the presence of Peter and Paul 1 in Rome, or a 
liturgical and archaeological study of the Roman commemorations of 
Peter and Paul and their localization. 2 Neither approach can be 
neglected. 

If an interpretation currently given, which yet is by no means 
certain, be allowed the first text which vouches for a connection 
between Peter and Rome would be I Peter in which Peter, or the 
pseudo-Peter, greets his correspondents from the Church in Babylon, 
a term which may be a symbolic designation for Rome (I Peter v, 13). 3 

The next text to be considered is that of Clement of Rome, which 
is of capital importance. It is perhaps the source of all later evidence. 
Clement speaks of Peter and Paul in reference to the damage caused 
by envy and jealousy. The whole of the section containing the 
passage devoted to them, as I noted in reference to Nero’s persecu¬ 
tion, 4 has a very marked rhetorical style and is boxed up in a fairly 
artificial framework. 

The lines devoted to Peter and Paul are preceded by a sentence, 
which can be translated in two different ways: ‘Let us set before our 
eyes the good apostles’ or ‘Let us set before our eyes our good 
apostles’ (v, 3), which would imply that Peter and Paul are especially 
the apostles of Corinth and Rome. If the interpretation, ‘our apostles’, 
is retained on the authority of Paul de Monceaux, 5 who reckons that 
the expression ‘under our eyes’ is a platitude, to infer the interpreta¬ 
tion adopted by him it would have to be proved that ‘our apostles’ 
can only mean ‘the apostles who preached at Rome and Corinth’. 
Furthermore the passage xliv, i, shows that the expression ‘our 
apostles’ means the apostles in general. 

The sentence devoted to Peter is as follows: 

‘Peter, who because of unrighteous jealousy suffered not one or 


1 It is impossible in practice to dissociate the two apostles from each other in 
the tradition. 

2 This is the subject of Lietzmann’s fundamental book Petrus und Paulus in 
Ro?ti 2 , Berlin, Leipzig, 1927. Lietzmann’s position was the subject of a lively 
argument from Guignebert (‘La sepulture de Pierre’, Rev. hist., CLXVIII, 1931, 
pp. 225-53. I shall be quoting the pages separately), and from K. Heussi (War 
Petrus in Rom?, Gotha, 1936). Lietzmann replied to Heussi (‘Petrus romischer 
Martyrer’, S.B.A., 1936, pp. 392-410). 

3 See I, pp. 154 ff. 

4 See I, pp. 510 ff. 

5 P. Monceaux, ‘L’apostolat de saint Pierre a Rome a propos d’un livre recent’ 
R.h.l.r., N.S., I, 1910, pp. 225 f. Yet it must be noted that Clement was not in¬ 
capable of a platitude. In any case it is going too far to describe the translation 
‘before our eyes’ as ‘absurd’. 
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two but many trials, and having thus given his testimony went to the 
glorious place which was his due’ (v, 4). 

Concerning Paul, Clement writes as follows: 

‘Through jealousy and strife Paul showed (the way to the prize of) 
endurance. Seven times he was in bonds, he was exiled, he was 
stoned, he was a herald both in the East and in the West, he gained 
the noble fame of his faith. He taught righteousness to all the world, 
and when he had reached the limits of the West he gave his testimony 
before the rulers, and thus passed from the world, and was taken up 
into the Holy Place—the greatest example of endurance’ (v, 5-7). 

After speaking of Peter and Paul in this way Clement mentions the 
immense crowd of the elect, undoubtedly Nero’s victims, who by 
their sufferings offered ‘among us’ the fairest example (vi, 1). This 
immense crowd was joined to these men (Peter and Paul) who had 
lived holy lives. 

The general meaning of the text seems clear, but some of the 
details need careful interpretation. It is not always certain that 
Clement has clearly in mind the ideas he wishes to express. When he 
speaks of many trials endured by Peter, is he just hiding his ignorance? 
Was Peter’s testimony given by his death or by the way in which he 
endured his sufferings? As for Paul, is the expression ‘seven times 
he was in bonds’ to be taken literally? Does the limits of the West 
mean Rome or Spain? If it is Spain did Paul give his testimony there 
and was it martyrdom? Is the connection between the two apostles 
and Nero’s victims one of place? Does it then mean that they all 
suffered martyrdom in the same place, i.e. Rome, or that they have 
been reunited in the glorious place? Lastly, does ‘among us’ mean 
among us Christians, or more particularly, among us Christians of 
Rome. In addition, it is important to determine from what sources 
Clement borrowed his statements. 

The passage about Peter contains nothing except what any writer 
could have written who only knew what everyone must have known, 
that Peter had left behind the memory of a great missionary, and that 
those who had given their lives to preaching the Gospel were well 
acquainted with tribulations. What he says of the testimony given by 
Peter, and of the glorious place to which he has gone, does not 
necessarily imply martyrdom 1 but does not exclude it. What Clement 
says of Paul seems to be more consistent. Yet it cannot be inferred 

1 Harnack ( Einf p. 107) admits this although he accepts Peter’s martyrdom at 
Rome. Dibelius ( R.u.d.Christ p. 27) takes up the same position. 
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that the Church of Rome possessed, in his time, an unbroken tradition 
concerning the apostle. What Clement says can be explained by the 
one fact that he had read the Pauline Epistles, especially Chapter XI 
of II Corinthians, in which Paul describes the sufferings he had had 
to bear in Christ’s service. 1 It is difficult to suppose that the phrase 
‘the limits of the West’ could mean Rome and not Spain from the 
pen of a Roman writer. 2 It is worth while, therefore, to examine 
closely what Clement says on this subject. Two theses are possible. 
On the one hand, there is that of Holl and Leitzmann, 3 who think 
that Clement inferred the idea of Paul’s visit to the limits of the West 
from the project to which Paul alludes in Romans xv, 19, 24. On the 
other hand, there is that of Harnack and G. Kruger, 4 who think that 
this explanation falls short, and suggest that Clement depended upon 
a tradition about Paul which was still current in the Church of Rome 
in his time. Holl 5 rightly observes that Clement knows nothing of 
Paul being set free and his second imprisonment. Furthermore, if at 
any rate the word |JiapTupf| crocs refers to martyrdom, which is possible, 
but is not absolutely certain, 6 he would seem to place the journey 
to Spain before the visit to Rome, as he does not allude to the idea of 
his being set free followed by a second imprisonment. It is difficult to 
suppose that we have here an historical tradition. We are rather given 
the impression that a certain amount of data from the Epistles and 
Acts seems to have been expounded into a rhetorical statement. 

Even if the most positive interpretation possible of Clement’s text, 
and the one which most closely conforms to traditional views be 
allowed, and if it is supposed that it provides valuable evidence of 
the martyrdom of the two apostles at Rome, the contrast between the 
two notices is surprising, particularly so in view of the parallelism 


1 And perhaps also Acts. 

2 Harnack, Einf., p. 107. Harnack notes that another Roman document, the 
Muratorian fragment, also presumes that Paul visited Spain. Cf. Dibelius, R. u. d. 
Christ ., pp. 26 f. 

3 Holl, Ges. Aufs., II, pp. 65 f.; Lietzmann, Paris rom. Mart., p. 7. 

4 Harnack, Eitif., p. 107; G. Kruger, ‘Petrus in Rom’, Z.n.t.W., XXXI, 1932, 
p. 304. 

5 Holl, Ges. Aufs., II, p. 65, n. 3. 

6 It could be understood to refer to evidence given before a tribunal as might 
have been suggested by the stories in Acts of Paul’s appearances before Felix, 
Festus and Agrippa. If this way of looking at things is adopted, the idea cannot be 
excluded that it refers to the appearance before a Roman tribunal, e.g. for ‘the 
first defence’, which is referred to in II Timothy iv, 16. That would not prove 
that Clement had a tradition apart from the Epistles and Acts. Knowing that Paul 
came to Rome to appear before the imperial tribunal, it is not difficult to infer 
from that that he found occasion to confess his faith before rulers. 
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between them. Anything provided by the Pauline Epistles, Clement 
expounds to give a rhetorical picture. As for Peter he can only write 
a high-sounding sentence about him from which nothing consistent 
can be inferred. It is impossible in these circumstances to avoid the 
idea that Clement had no direct information concerning Peter and 
Paul, but was completely dependent upon the Epistles. Harnack 1 
tries to explain the extreme brevity of his note on Peter by the fact 
that both the Corinthians and the Romans were equally aware of the 
events to which it refers, and had no need to be told of them. It was 
sufficient to remind them of them. Two reasons stand in the way of 
this explanation. The first is that the notice about Peter is not con¬ 
densed and packed with allusions, but is high-sounding and entirely 
rhetorical, failing to conceal the author's ignorance. The second is that 
Paul’s history was undoubtedly as well known at Rome and Corinth 
as Peter’s; the difference in style between the two notices has then to 
be explained, which Plarnack fails to do. Dibelius suggested that 
Clement, without intending explicitly to recall Peter’s and Paul’s 
history, wished to present the two apostles as examples of the Christian 
athlete. But on this point at any rate his theory cannot be accepted 
for the same reasons. By giving this meaning to the idea of martyrdom 
Clement had tried to mitigate the unfavourable effect which Nero’s 
measures, and later Domitian’s, had made on the loyalty of many 
Christians to Rome. 2 Although this may in a strict sense explain the 
summary character of the references, yet it fails to explain either the 
difference between them or the inconsistency shown by them, so far 
as they go, beyond reproducing the data provided by the Pauline 
Epistles. 

This dependence upon the Epistles does not allow us to argue with 
Heussi, 3 who maintains that as Clement was not briefed on Peter as 
he was on Paul; it must be inferred that Peter never went to Rome, 
since otherwise Clement would have known something about him. 
This argument falls to the ground if it is supposed that the Epistles 
were the only documentary evidence about Paul in Clement’s posses¬ 
sion. Lietzmann 4 is perfectly right in maintaining that, if Clement 
has no direct source of information, that does not mean that Paul did 
not go to Rome and therefore it no more means that Peter did not go. 5 

1 Harnack, Einf ., p. 107. In opposition to Harnack, Heussi, p. 27, and H. Koch, 
Th. Litzg ., 1930, col. 253. 

2 Dibelius, R. u. d. Christ. , pp. 19 ff. 

3 Heussi, pp. 25 ff. 

4 Lietzmann, P.r.M., p. 8. 

6 On the contrary we cannot hold with Dibelius’s argument ( R . u. d. Christ ., 
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On the contrary, Lietzmann * 1 supposes that the parallelism drawn up 
by Clement is only intelligible if Peter died a martyr’s death at Rome. 
He lays emphasis on an idea which he considers axiomatic, viz. that 
no tradition of martyrdom fails to carry with it the name of the place 
where it occurred, and that no Church ever disputed with Rome the 
glory of having been the scene of Peter’s martyrdom. 2 

The argument perhaps is not as decisive as it seems. The axiom 
formulated by Lietzmann may be valid for the time when the cult of 
the martyrs was set up, but that does not prove that it is also true for 
an early period. Heussi, 3 on the other side, explained the absence of 
any opposition to the Roman tradition by the fact that being, in any 
case, in existence about 200, it had spread abroad and become 
accepted without question, so that no divergent tradition had any 
chance of appearing. Lietzmann’s argument, therefore, leads only to 
the conclusion that no Church boasted against Rome that it had been 
the scene of Peter’s martyrdom. 

That Peter had been in Rome, and that Clement writes of him a 
generation later without drawing upon any unbroken tradition, 
appears less surprising, if account is taken of the fact that he is no 
more dependent upon a tradition, which had been preserved by the 
Church of Rome, when he is writing of Paul, whose visit to Rome no 
one can question. Some writers 4 propose to explain this by suggesting 
that the massacres of 64 almost completely destroyed the Church of 
Rome, and that the Church, when re-established, had only a partial 
recollection of the former days and the traditions belonging to them. 
If this was so, the verdict on Peter being in Rome must be non liquet . 

Certain facts favour this conjecture, notably that what Clement 
says of Paul he appears to have borrowed from the books at his dis¬ 
posal, and what Christian authors knew of Nero’s persecution they 
appear to have taken from Roman historians. 5 The idea, however, 


p. 29) who reckons that the mention of Peter would be unintelligible if he had 
not been in Rome. The Pauline Epistles show so clearly the universal authority 
enjoyed by Peter that it was possible for Clement to mention him with Paul and 
even before him. 

1 Lietzmann, P.u.P. in R. } pp. 228 f. 

2 Lietzmann, P.u.P. in R., p. 235. J. Zeiller ( H.E. , I, p. 228) also finds an argument 
in favour of the tradition in the fact that the place of martyrdom was not disputed 
in the second and third centuries when certain Churches were rivals with that of Rome. 

3 Heussi, p. 35. 

4 Dannenbauer, Die romische Petruslegende, Hist. Zeitschr ., CXLVI, 1932, p. 245; 
Haller, Das Pap stum, I, Stuttgart, 1934, P- 44-6- Cf. I, p. 556. 

5 Clement’s ttoAu TrAfjOos and Tacitus’s multitudo ingens are so similar that it 
is difficult to suppose that the similarity is accidental. See I, pp. 510 ff. 
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that the Church of Rome was totally destroyed in 64, meets with the 
obstacle that it cannot but be accepted as a fact that the Roman 
community had a feeling of continuity. 1 

It is possible that there was a certain parallelism between Peter’s 
and Paul’s relations with the Church at Rome. Neither of them con¬ 
tributed to its foundation or themselves exercised any influence upon 
it. The reason may be, in the case of Peter, that he never was in Rome 
or, as Lightfoot, Harnack, Lietzmann, Holl and Dibelius think, that 
he only stayed there a short time and did not do anything remarkable 
there; in the case of Paul it may be because he was only in Rome as a 
prisoner, and from the Church received only indifference and even 
hostility. 2 They became patrons of the Church of Rome at a later 
time; Paul, because after the formation of the corpus paulinum and 
the publication of Acts, he was accepted as the founder of the 
Churches of the Greco-Roman world, and had written for Rome the 
most important of his letters without any mention of the martyrdom 
he suffered in the city. Even if Peter never visited Rome, he may have 
been claimed by the Christians of Rome as a patron because he in¬ 
carnated the apostolate, and that connected the Church with the 
events which created it. Imperceptibly and gradually Peter’s moral 
patronage assumed a more concrete character until either, in the end, 
it was believed that Peter had visited Rome in person or else more 
importance was attached to a stay in Rome which he had in fact 
made. What stage of development had the tradition reached in 
Clement’s time? It cannot be known. Some of those who give to his 
evidence the interpretation which conforms most closely to the tradi¬ 
tion, do not hide the fact that they are led to accept this conclusion 
by the statement of later writers. This is a fact which cannot help but 
be disturbing. It is, strictly speaking, permissible to interpret 
Clement’s evidence in the light of later evidence, if the latter is proved 
to be quite independent of Clement’s. Furthermore, the Epistle of 
Clement was widely known in the early Church. 3 Most of the writers 
in question are suspected to have borrowed their matter from 
Clement’s text, and interpreted it in accordance with the tradition as 
it had developed in their time. While they are valuable for the light 
they throw on the tradition’s development, they are perhaps of no 
value in establishing the facts. 

1 Lietzmann, P.r.M., p. 8. 

2 See I, pp. 161 ff. 

3 On this subject see Lightfoot, I, i, pp. 148 ff.; Harnack, G.a.L. y I, pp. 40 ff.; 
Gebhardt-Harnack, Patr. ap. op. y I, 1, pp. xxiv ff. 
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The only text concerning Peter’s martyrdom, which cannot be said 
at the outset to be dependent on Clement of Rome, 1 is the appendix 
to the Fourth Gospel; it carries with it no indication as to place. 2 
Heussi’s 3 explanation is that Paul’s martyrdom has been trans¬ 
ferred to his Judaeo-Christian rival, Peter. This reminds one 
of the great days of the Tubingen school, and is an explanation 
which cannot be accepted. The Fourth Gospel reflects Greek 
Christianity, at a time when the conflict between Jewish and Gentile 
Christianity had been completely forgotten. It is not impossible that 
this tradition was derived from the Epistle of Clement, which the 
Epistle of Polycarp, in its dependence upon it, shows, was known in 
Asia in the second decade of the second century, but it cannot be 
considered to be proved for certain. 

Ignatius, in writing to the Romans to ask them not to make any 
representations which would deprive him of the glory of martyrdom, 
says: T do not order you as did Peter and Paul; they were Apostles, 
I am a convict’ (iv, 3). When in writing to the Ephesians he calls 
them ‘fellow-initiates with Paul’ (xn, 2), there is no doubt that he is 
thinking of the apostle’s activities at Ephesus. Lietzmann’s 4 inference 
is therefore legitimate that Romans iv, 3, implies that Peter and Paul 
were active in Rome, 5 but as this tradition may quite well have only 
been derived from the text of Clement of Rome, it cannot on that 
account be reckoned to support it. 

The idea of Peter being martyred does not seem to have been 
known at all to the author of II Peter, who makes the apostle say that 
the Lord Jesus Christ has revealed to him that the moment of his 
departure is near, and this in terms which imply a natural death 
(II Peter 1, 14). 

It is difficult to say exactly to what year in the second century the 

1 This does not mean that it must be denied. 

2 Lightfoot (I, 2, p. 492) seems to me to have been guilty of a faulty syllogism 
when he maintains that Peter’s martyrdom was so closely connected with Rome by 
tradition that any mention of his martyrdom without giving its place can only be 
supposed to imply Rome. This would be true, of course, for a text later than 200. 
It is arbitrary to affirm it of a text which can be dated 120. 

3 Heussi, p. 184. 

4 Lietzmann, P.u.P. in R ., p. 237. 

6 Dannenbauer (Hist. Zeitschr ., CXLVI, 1932, p. 258) thinks that Ignatius 
mentions Peter and Paul because they were found together at Antioch but, as 
Lietzmann ( P.r.M ., pp. 12 f.) rightly remarks, not only has it to be explained why 
Ignatius mentions them together but also why he mentions them by name in the 
Epistle to the Romans. The reasons brought forward by Heussi (pp. 42 ff.) for 
depriving the passage in the Epistle to the Romans of any significance are still less 
convincing. 
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Ascension of Isaiah belongs, which announces that ‘Beliar, the great 
prince, the king of this world (the antichrist incarnated in Nero), will 
persecute the plantation of the Twelve Apostles of the Well-Beloved’, 
and that ‘one of them will be delivered into his hands’ (iv, 3), but 
there may be only here evidence supporting the tradition to be found 
in Dionysius of Corinth and Irenaeus. 

Heussi 1 attaches much importance to the fact that, in the first 
phase of the Paschal controversy in 154, Anicetus did not meet 
Polycarp with the tradition which the Church of Rome had received 
from Peter and Paul, but only with ‘the custom of the presbyters 
before him’. 2 As we shall see further on, this is to be explained as 
due to the feelings of the Church of Rome at that time that the 
observance of the feast of Easter was still a recent innovation, and 
did not go back to apostolic times. 

About 170 is the date of the letter of Dionysius of Corinth to the 
Romans, in which can be read: 

‘By so great an admonition 3 you bound together the foundations of 
the Romans and Corinthians by Peter and Paul, for both of them 
taught together in our Corinth and were our founders, and together 
also taught in Italy in the same place and were martyred at the same 
time.’ 4 

What Dionysius says of the foundation of the Church of Corinth 
is directly contradicted by Paul’s formal testimony that he alone 
founded this Church (I Corinthians IV, 15); this naturally does not 
inspire confidence in what he says of Peter and Paul’s common 
activities and martyrdom at Rome. Heussi 5 thinks that Dionysius is 
giving expression to an idea which was current in his time at Rome 
and Corinth. He would rather seem to be communicating to the 
Romans an exegetical discovery made by him, the result of which 
was that his Church, as well as Rome, could claim Peter’s patronage 
as well as Paul’s. He probably drew this inference from the passages 
in I Corinthians, which are concerned with Cephas. It is then 
apparently right to suppose that, from the time of Dionysius onward, 
the Church of Rome gave itself out to be founded by Peter and Paul 
and honoured by their martyrdom. 

This was the way in which the tradition had grown and been 

1 Heussi, p. 48. 

2 Eusebius, H.e. } V, 24, 16. 

3 He is referring either to Clement’s letter, or to one which the Corinthians had 
received from Rome more recently. 

4 Eusebius, H.e ., II, xxv, 8. 

6 Heussi, p. 54. 
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defined since Clement’s time. Another change which had occurred, 
was that the tradition about Peter and Paul began to be invoked to 
give the Church of Rome unique authority. 

At this point Heussi makes an ingenious hypothesis. 1 We know 
from Eusebius 2 that Hegesippus visited the Church of Rome, while 
Anicetus was its bishop (154-65). He had undertaken a long journey 
to assure himself that the same doctrine was, and always had been, 
taught everywhere, and that continuity was guaranteed by the suc¬ 
cession of bishops. In a fragment of his memoirs preserved by 
Eusebius, he says that, staying at Rome, he applied himself to fix the 
succession of bishops as far as Anicetus, who was the bishop while he 
was there. It must be emphasized that he does not say that he was 
informed of the succession, but that he himself drew it up. Rome did 
not then at that time have a list of its bishops which it could give to a 
visitor. Naturally he had had to compile it by using such information 
as could be given to him. We do not possess the list which Hegesippus 
drew up; but probably it provided the base of the one given by 
Irenaeus. 3 The names it bears are probably authentic, but the earlier 
ones are not the names of monarchical bishops but of members of 
an episcopal college. 4 

1 Heussi, pp. 64 IT.; Streeter, The Primitive Church , London, 1930. 

2 Eusebius, H.e ., IV, 22, 1-2. The Greek text, which is supported by the Syrian 
veision, has yevopevos ev Pcop'Q biaSoxfiv 87roir|o-d|jr)v pexP l S ’Aviktitou. The 
Latin version of Rufinus has permansi inihi. Schwartz reckons that SiaSoyflv 
enoiTiCT&|Jir|V is a clumsy correction made to fill up a lacuna in the text. Zahn 
(Briider und Vettern jfesu, Forsch ., VI, pp. 243 ff.) also thinks that the text is corrupt. 
Taking as his premiss the fact that the term SiaSoxflv was never used for an 
episcopal list, he calls in question the possibility that the text means that Hegesippus 
formed a list of the bishops of Rome. He finds support for his opinion in the fact 
that Eusebius in quoting in IV, XI, 7, the Roman episcopal list given by Irenaeus, 
does not say that it was formed by Hegesippus. He allows the old correction of 
Halloix and Saville (‘I came to Rome and stayed there until the time of Anicetus’). 
Zahn’s argument is not decisive. Hegesippus’s terminology cannot be determined 
by the usage of later times and, while Eusebius does not say that the list came from 
Hegesippus, he does not say where it came from. In addition it was not likely that 
the Church of Rome would of its own accord record the fact that a stranger was 
the first individual to draw up a list of its bishops. A. Puech (Hist, de la Litt. gr. 
chret ., II, p. 267, n. 2) is also ready to allow the emendation of Halloix and Saville 
while at the same time the manuscript tradition favours the text which he con¬ 
siders ‘strange but strictly speaking intelligible’. I do not think it legitimate to 
reject the text of the MSS for the simple reason that it shows that up to the middle of 
the second century the Church of Rome did not possess an official list of its bishops 
a fact which does not favour the traditional doctrine that episcopacy goes back to 
the earliest days of the Church. 

3 Linus, Aaiacletus, Clement, Evaristus, Alexander, Sixtus, Telesphorus, 
Hyginus, Pius, Anicetus, Soter, Eleutherus (Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. } III, 3, 3). 

4 Lietzmann, H., II, p. 86. Concerning the episcopal list see among others 
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There is no need to examine the differences to be found between 
the various lists which have been transmitted to us , * 1 but one point 
must be given attention. It concerns the beginning of the list. In its 
earliest form, as described by Irenaeus and Tertullian, it begins with 
Linus or Clement instituted bishop by the apostles Peter and Paul. 
In the second and later form Peter is named as the first Bishop of 
Rome . 2 The Roman tradition in the second century makes no special 
claims for Peter, but collectively for Peter and Paul. As monarchical 
episcopacy existed at the time when the list was drawn up, and there¬ 
fore it could not be thought that both apostles shared the bishopric 
jointly, it was reckoned that both the apostles inaugurated the Roman 
bishopric. This also fitted in much better with Clement’s theory than 
the idea that one apostle was the first Bishop of Rome. 

To make one apostle the first Bishop of Rome, and so raise the 
prestige of the Roman bishopric, a choice had to be made. We must 
not think that Peter was preferred, because it was remembered that 
Paul had arrived at Rome as a prisoner, and could therefore hardly 
have discharged episcopal duties or, that as apostle to the Gentiles, 
he could not have belonged to one particular Church. Equally Heussi’s 3 
explanation cannot be retained that Paul and his Epistles were 
rendered suspect by the use Marcion made of them, as the reaction 
against marcionitism was not to reject the Epistles but to reinstate 
their authority in the form in which the Church read them. The real 


Harnack, G.a.L., II, i, pp. 703 ff.; Erich Caspar, Die aelteste Bischofslisten. Kritische 
Studien zum Formproblem der Eusebianischen Kanons, sowie zue Geschichte der 
aeltesten Bischofslisten und Hirer Entstehung aus apostolischen Sukzessionsreihen, in 
Schriften der Koenigsberger Gelehrtengesellschaft, II, Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse, 
Heft 4, Berlin, 1926; Die aelteste rornische Bischofsliste , in Papstum und Kaisertum, 
Festschrift filr P. Kehr, Marburg, 1926; Carl Schmidt, Die aelteste rornische Bischofs¬ 
liste und die Pseudo-Clementinen, in Studien zu den Pseudo-Clementinen , Leipzig 
1929, pp. 335 - 88 . 

1 While, according to Irenaeus, Clement was only bishop after Linus and 
Anacletus, according to Tertullian, De praescr. haer., 32, he was bishop previous 
to them. 

2 About the same time Hippolytus (in Eusebius, H.e ., V, xxvm, 3) mentions 
Victor as the 13th bishop of Rome ‘from Peter’. Beginning with St Cyprian the 
see of Rome was commonly called cathedra Petri. In the East there is found some 
ambiguity. Thus in the Chronicle {arm. ed. Karst, pp. 214-16; Jerome, ed. Helm., 
pp. 179-235?) Eusebius says that Peter governed the Church of Rome for twenty- 
five years (the Armenian version says twenty years which is undoubtedly an error in 
transcription), but it counts Linus as the first bishop. In the same way in the 
Ecclesiastical History , III, 11, he says that Linus was the first appointed to the 
bishopric of Rome, while in II, ix, 8, he says that he was the first bishop of Rome 
after Peter. 

3 Heussi, p. 56. 
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reason why Peter was chosen was similar to that which determined 
the development of the notion of the apostolate. The connection of 
the Church of Rome with Jesus's ministry was more strongly assured 
by Peter than it could have been by Paul. 1 It may be considered as 
a fact, accepted at Rome and beyond from the end of the second 
century, that the Roman Church was founded by Peter and Paul, 
had Peter as its first bishop, and had been honoured by the martyrdom 
of both the apostles. At the same time it can be seen that the idea was 
beginning to dawn that the possession of their graves 2 was an addi¬ 
tional title to honour. Yet one fact must be emphasized. Irenaeus, 
the first theologian to expound the primacy of Rome, which is a direct 
echo of the Roman tradition, does not mention Peter's martyrdom. 
Guignebert 3 rightly underlines the gravity of his silence: ‘Irenaeus’s 
silence,’ he writes, ‘is particularly disturbing. Here is a man who 
thinks he knows that Peter and Paul preached at Rome and planted 
the truth there (hi, 3, 1-2). He goes on to find the creed of Rome to 
be sprung from the two great apostles, the standard and norm of the 
reliable tradition (ill, 3, 2), and he does not say that Peter and Paul 
died at Rome. He does not recall the lustre their torments added to 
the glory of the model Church.' It is true that the fact is disturbing 
but it is not decisive. Irenaeus's silence does not prove that Paul did 
not die a martyr’s death at Rome. How should it have any greater 
significance as far as Peter is concerned? All that can be inferred is 
that in the time of Irenaeus, Rome did not reckon the martyrdom of 
its apostles to be of any value in justifying the unique authority it 
claimed for itself. 


6. DID PETER VISIT ROME? 

B. His grave and cult 

The earliest text to mention Peter’s and Paul’s graves at Rome, or 
rather to be the one which, according to the traditional interpretation 
contains the earliest mention of the graves belongs to the Presbyter 
Gaius, who in the time of Pope Zephyrinus (198-217) wrote an anti- 
Montanist dialogue, in which he replies to Proclus, who had boasted 

1 Bauer, Rechtgl. u. Ketz ., p. 118. 

2 In this respect see Kohler (‘Omnis ecclesia Petripropinqua. Versuch einer 
religionsgeschichtlichen Deutung’, S.H.A., 1937-8, 3). He thinks that Callixtus 
(to whom he attributes the edict mentioned by Tertullian) justified the innovation 
made by him of forgiving certain sins by the power given to Peter to bind and loose, 
a privilege for the Church of Rome and its bishop in particular which had sprung 
from Peter’s grave. 

3 Guignebert. La sepulture de Pierre , p. 6, n. 1. 
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on behalf of the Church of Hierapolis, that it possessed the tombs of 
Philip and his daughters. He writes as follows: 

‘But I can point out the trophies of the apostles, for if you will go 
to the Vatican or to the Ostian Way, you will find the trophies of 
those who found the Church/ 1 

What are these ‘trophies’? Commenting on Gaius’s text, Eusebius 
uses as an equivalent the expression, ‘the places where the sacred 
relics of the apostles are deposited’. But Eusebius may have given 
the word ‘trophies’ under the influence of ideas current in his time a 
more precise meaning than that with which Gaius used it. 

Following Erbes, 2 Guignebert 3 questioned the idea that trophies 
could mean only graves. Originally the word signified all that brings 
a victory to mind and, as a martyrdom was currently thought of as a 
victory, it may refer to anything which brings it to mind, and this 
would naturally include the graves where the bodies of the heroes of 
the faith rest. 4 Guignebert rightly asks why, if Gaius could compare 
outright the graves of Peter and Paul with those of Philip and his 
daughters, he would not have said so more clearly, and he adds that 
there is no difficulty in supposing that, about 200, it was thought that 
the places where Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom were known, but 
it is difficult to imagine that at that time Peter’s grave in the Vatican 
gardens could be shown, 5 and still further a memorial erected upon it. 
Peter’s trophy cannot, therefore, be a concrete material object. It is 
the spot which the Church of Rome associated with the memory of 
Peter’s martyrdom, but was unable to present it in material form and 
make of it the centre of a liturgical celebration. There is no doubt that 
it was supposed that a memento of Peter’s martyrdom could be found 
on the Vatican hill, because it was thought that he had perished with 
the rest of Nero’s victims. 6 To have judged his martyrdom to have 
taken place on Vatican hill may be only the equivalent of a confession 

1 Eusebius, H.e ., II, xxv, 6. Cf. Ill, xxxi, 4. 

2 Erbes, Die Todestage der Apostel Paidus und Petrus und ihre romischen Denkmaler, 
Leipzig, 1899, pp. 68 f. 

3 Guignebert, Prim, de Pi., pp. 305 ff.; Sep. de Pi., pp. 2 f. 

4 Tropaia certainly has this meaning in a Latin inscription of Taborka published 
by P. Monceaux ( Enquete sur Uepigraphie chretienne d’Afrique, Mem, pres, par divers 
savants etrangers a VAcad. des Inscr. et B. Let., LXXXVIII, p. 260. Cf. R.h.l.r., 

N.S., I, 1910, pp. 231 f.). 

6 Holl (Ges. Aufs., II, p. 65, 21) furthermore remarks that one does not see how 
at the time of Nero’s massacres Christians could have obtained possession of 
Peter’s body or even have recognized it amid the charred remains of the victims. 

6 Pagan graves were found on Vatican hill in the sixteenth century during the 
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of ignorance. * 1 The text of Gaius only proves that, about 200, there 
was no official or generally accepted tradition that the graves of Peter 
and Paul could be found anywhere except on Vatican hill and beside 
the Via Ostiensis. 

Gaius’s statement has a twofold significance. On the one hand, it is 
the outcome of a tradition which in the course of time had become 
more detailed. On the other hand, to mark out the places where the 
two apostles were martyred is the beginning of a cult of the martyrs, 
the growth of which remains to be traced. Gaius mentions‘trophies’: 
he does not speak of a cult. Is this because a cult was going on at the 
places of which he was speaking, or because it had not yet come into 
existence? 

The setting of this problem includes the result of excavations 
which, beginning in 1915, were made at the Church of St Sebastian- 
without-the-Walls, 2 formerly called the Basilica of the Apostles, on 
the Appian Way at the place which the early texts called ad Cata - 
cumbas, where they affirmed the bodies of Peter and Paul were 
temporarily placed in 258. 

At the south-east part of the apse of the Basilica a staircase led 
down to the platonia or platoma 3 where, according to a note in the 
Liber pontificalis concerning Damasus, 4 had lain the bodies of the 
apostles Peter and Paul. 5 6 

building of the present basilica of St Peter. At that time they dug no further but 
covered them up again (Lietzmann, P.u.P. in R., pp. 189 ff.), together with a 
cemetery which seems to have been in use between 150 and 300 (ibid., p. 206). 
Perhaps it was thought that one of the graves was Peter’s. New excavations have 
recently been made but their results have not yet been published and the subject 
is treated with singular discretion. 

Translator’s Note: Since the above was written the results have been published 
and the excavations open to inspection. If the English reader wishes to learn of 
them and their bearings upon the whole question of Peter and the Church of Rome 
he is referred to Toynbee and Perkins, The Shrine of St Peter and the Vatican 
Excavations , London, 1955. 

1 This plainly only holds good in the case of Peter. The tradition about Paul 
could not have been assimilated to it. There is nothing to contradict the supposition 
that before 200 there had been a tradition which may be historical, that his martyr¬ 
dom and burial took place on the Ostian Way and it was even thought that his tomb 
could be found there. 

2 Concerning these excavations see Lietzmann, P.u.P. in R.\ Cheramy, Saint- 
Sebastien-hors-les-Murs, Paris, 1925. 

Translator’s Note: For later notions see Toynbee and Perkins, op. cit., pp. 167-94, 
and Francesco Tolatti, Memorie degli Apostoli in Catacumbas, Rome, 1953. 

3 A room covered with slabs of marble. 

4 Ed. Duchesne, I, p. 112. The note comes from the compilation by Cononianus 

which dates from 687. 

6 According to the inscription of Damasus the apostles had once dwelt there 
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The excavations show that the site of the Basilica of the Apostles 
was, in the first century, that of a Roman villa, columbaria and graves. 
They revealed, six feet beneath the ground itself, an installation which 
was used for the cult of the apostles. It is a triclia in the shape of a 
trapeze with stone benches where, as graffiti * 1 show, refrigeria were 
celebrated, funeral meals in honour of Peter and Paul. These graffiti 
are earlier than 365-84, the period when the construction of the 
Basilica took place which involved the disappearance of the triclia . 
On the other hand, as we shall see, they must be later than 258. The 
way in which, in 392, St Augustine 2 speaks of abuses to which the 
refrigeria had led and the prohibition of them 3 makes one think that 
the prohibition must go back to about 350. 4 As the construction of 
the Church followed almost as soon as the prohibition was made, it 
may be asked if it was not undertaken to put a stop to a practice 
which the authorities had not succeeded in destroying. 


(prius habitasse), which ordinarily is understood to mean that their bodies had 
rested there before they were brought or returned to Vatican hill and beside the 
Via Ostiensis. It has also been understood to mean that Peter dwelt there while he 
stayed in Rome. In another chapel placed behind the platonia a graffiti was formed 
dating only from the fifth century and bearing the inscription Domus Petri , see 
p. 214. This must have been suggested by Damasus’s inscription. 

1 One hundred and ninety-one have been found of which thirty-three are in 
Greek; some are in Latin written with Greek characters. Most of them are in¬ 
vocations to Peter and Paul, e.g. Paule et Petre petite pro Victore.—Petrus et Paulus 
in mcnte abeatis Antonins Bassu{m). No other saint or martyr is invoked. The in¬ 
accuracy of the texts shows that they belong to a popular cult. One category of 
graffiti is particularly interesting. Few in number (there are only eight) they 
contain the noun refrigerium or the verb refrigere , e.g. Ad Paulum et Petrum 
refri(geravi). Petro et Paulo Tomius Caelius refrigerium feci XIII kal. Apriles .— 
Refrigeravi Pasthenius {in deo) et nos in deo omnes. They show that the refrigerium 
was celebrated in honour of the apostles and that those who celebrated it expected 
a favour for themselves. 

2 Augustine, Ep. XXIX to Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage. 

3 Concerning the abuses and reactions provoked by them see E. Lucius, Les 
origines du Culte des Saints dans VPglise chretienne , published by G. Aurich, 
translated by E. Jeanmaire, Paris, 1908, pp. 431-9. Theodoret {Hist, eccl., 20) 
mentions a Syrian ascetic, Maris, ‘who had remained chaste in body and soul, 
although in his youth he had often been present at the feasts of martyrs’. 

4 De la Piana (‘The Tombs of Peter and Paul ad Catacumbas’, Harv. Th. R., 
XIV, 1921, pp. 81 ff.) maintains that the refrigeria were only celebrated between 
320 and 356 or 384. He relies on a passage in one of Augustine’s letters where he 
says that the masses of pagans who joined the Church after its triumph were so 
accustomed to religious banquets that it seemed best to replace them with feasts 
celebrated in honour of the martyrs, but, as the refrigeria led to abuses, they had 
to be prohibited. In spite of this they continued to be celebrated in places which 
escaped the supervision of the bishops. De la Piana thinks that the custom of 
refrigeria only originated after the Church’s victory. More probably the Church 
had to look favourably on an old practice of popular piety. 
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According to Piana 1 the refrigeria were celebrated ad Catacumbas , 
not because the bodies of the apostles rested there or had rested there 
but because it was a place which escaped the notice of ecclesiastical 
authority. They were celebrated there in spite of the bodies not being 
there, because they could not be celebrated on Vatican hill or beside 
the Via Ostiemis, which were under too close observation. But the 
place ad Catacumbas had been directly associated with the memory 
of the apostles, and in that respect it must have been particularly well 
watched. Besides, there is no other reason for thinking that the 
celebration of refrigeria ad Catacumbas only began about 320 or 330. 

In opposition to de la Piana, Lietzmann 2 maintains that the celebra¬ 
tion of refrigeria in honour of Peter and Paul implies the presence of 
the bodies or, at any rate, a belief in their presence. He quotes 
Damasus’s inscription, which describes the platonia to have been the 
place of the apostles’ habitation, 3 and adds: ‘If you would be in¬ 
formed of their names, you must know that they are those of Peter 
and Paul.’ There is here nothing doubtful, no introduction of any¬ 
thing which was previously unknown. 4 The questionable point is the 
correct interpretation of habitasse prius. Lietzmann considers that the 
bodies of the apostles had been there, but were there no longer 
because they had been taken back to the Vatican hill and beside Via 
Ostiensis. No objection in principle can be urged against this interpreta¬ 
tion, but it is not the only one possible. Le P. Delehaye 5 and de la 
Piana 6 maintain that prius habitasse refers to a tradition that Peter and 
Paul, or one of them, 7 had lived at the place in question. But because 
of the refrigeria Lietzmann’s interpretation, it seems, must be 
preferred. 

Thus, from 258 onwards for a century, it was thought that the 
tombs of Peter and Paul were ad Catacumbas , and a cult was observed 
at this place. Subsequently the bodies—or what were assumed to be 
the bodies—were taken to Vatican hill and beside the Via Ostiensis, 
to rest in basilicas which were built for them on the spots where it 

1 De la Piana, Harv. Th. R., XIV, 1921, pp. 82 f. 

2 Lietzmann, ‘The Tomb of the Apostles ad Catacumbas’, Harv. Th. R. y XVI, 
1923, pp. 147-62. 

3 Lietzmann, P.u.P. in R., pp. 148 f. 

4 Lietzmann demonstrates it in his article in Harvard Theological Review by 

quoting a series of funerary inscriptions similar in form. 

6 Le P. Delehaye, Le sanctuaire des Apdtres sur la voie Appienne, Analecta 
Bollandiana , XLV, 1927, pp. 297-304; Erbes, Die geschichtliche Verhaltnisse der 
Apostelgraber in Rom., Z.f.Kirchengesche., XLIII, 1924. 

6 De la Piana, Harv. Th. R. y XIV, 1921, pp. 67 ff. 

7 In this case the other would have been associated with it later. 
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was thought that they had been martyred. How is this to be reconciled 
with what Gaius says of the ‘trophies’ of the apostles? Before trying 
to answer this question an inventory of the principal documents must 
be drawn up, and the main traditions referring to the burial and cult 
of Peter. 

We possess from Furius Dionysius Filocalus, who was secretary 
to Pope Damasus, a calendar of the Church of Rome for the year 354, 
which contains entries of three documents. 

1. The depositio episcoporum, which gives in calendar order the 
commemoration of ten Roman bishops from Lucius (^254) to 
Sylvester (J335) with, in addition, i.e. not in their place in the 
calendar, Marcus (^336) and Julius (^352). The depositio episco¬ 
porum was therefore compiled at the end of 335 or the beginning of 
336 and completed between 352 and 354. 

2. The depositio martyrum , giving the feasts of the martyrs and all 
the fixed feasts celebrated by the Church of Rome. 

3. The catalogus Liberianus, a list of the popes from Peter to 
Pontius (i'335), completed by Filocalus up to the accession of 
Liberius (f352). 

The catalogue of Filocalus contains notices of two feasts belonging 
to Peter: 

1. On the 3rd day before the kalends of July (June 28th), Depositio 
Petri in Catacumbas et Pauli Ostiense , Tusco et Basso Coss. (258). 

2. On the 8th day before the kalends of March (February 22nd), 
Natale Petri de cathedra , the commemoration of the beginning of 
Peter’s Roman episcopate. 

The Hieronymian martyrology, which is the second document to 
be considered, originated from a compilation made at Nicodemia 
towards the middle of the fourth century, with the assistance of the 
writings of Eusebius and various calendars of Churches compiled 
from various traditions. This document was brought to Northern 
Italy in the first half of the fifth century, where it was translated into 
Latin, combined with the Roman calendar, and enlarged with lists 
from Africa. To raise its prestige it was then put under the patronage 
of St Jerome. 

The Hieronymian martyrology knew of two feasts of the Cathedra 
Petri , one on January 18th and the other on February 22nd, the 
former referring to Peter’s episcopate at Rome and the latter to his 
episcopate at Antioch. 
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The martyrdom was celebrated on June 28th, and the notice to it 
is as follows: 

'III. Kal. Jul. Romae , via Aurelia , natale sanctorum Petri et Pauli 
apostolorum , Petri in Vaticano , Pauli vero in via Ostiensi utrumque in 
Catacumbas y passi sub Nerone , Basso et Tusco cons' (258). 1 

In its surviving form the text has no coherent meaning. Following 
Mgr. Duchesne, 2 Leitzmann 3 proposes to amend it by taking out the 
words via Aurelia and passi sub Nerone and substituting utriusque for 
utrumque , which would mean as follows: 

‘June 28th Natale (commemoration of the martyrdom) of St Peter 
and St Paul, apostles; Peter on the Vatican hill, Paul beside the 
Via Ostiensis, and both of them ad CatacumbaSy Bassus and Tuscus 
being consuls.' 

There exist other traditions as well concerning the martyrdom and 
the tombs. It will be sufficient briefly to allude to some of them. 

At the beginning of the fifth century, Prudentius speaks of the 
murders of the Tiber, ‘of the grass hallowed by a twofold trophy', 
a witness of the cross and the sword, which caused a shower of blood 
to fall watering the same grass. 4 It must be recognized with Guigne- 
bert 5 that it recalls a different tradition from that which locates the 
martyrdoms in separate places. According to the acts of the pseudo- 
Linus, 6 Peter was crucified at the spot called Naumachia, near Nero’s 
obelisk. 7 According to the Martyrium Petri et Paul (Marcellus’s text 8 ) 
Paul was beheaded beside the Via Ostiensis and Peter was crucified 
head downwards, but the place is not mentioned. 9 Some holy persons, 
whom nobody saw, came from Jerusalem and buried his body 


1 As a reminder I make a note of the notice of the catalogus liberianus which 
attributes to Peter’s pontificate at Rome a length of twenty-five years one month 
and eight days and says that he was at Rome in the time of the Emperors Gaius, 
Claudius and Nero. One of the consuls in 64, the year of the fire at Rome and the 
massacres of Christians, was also named Bassus. 

2 Duchesne, Lib. Pontiff I, p. cv. 

3 Lietzmann, P.u.P. in R ., pp. no ff. 

4 Prudentius, Peristephanon, XII , Passio Petri et Pauli , 7 ff. 

5 Guignebert, Sep. de Pi., p. 7. 

6 They were compiled between 400 and 550. Cf. R. A. Lipsius, Die apokryphen 
Apostolgeschichten und Apostellegenden, Braunschweig, 1883-90, II, 1, p. 113. 

7 10 (Lipsius-Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum apocrypha , I, Leipzie, 1891, pp. 11 f.). 

8 The date of the compilation is not earlier than the fifth century. Lipsius, Apokr. 
Apostelgesch., II, 1, p. 313. 

9 59-60 (Lipsius-Bonnet, I, p. 71). 
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beneath the terebinth, 1 near the Naumachia on the Vatican hill. 2 
Further on, the same text narrates that pious men came from the 
East and wished to remove the sacred bodies and take them back to 
their own country; a violent earthquake alarmed the Romans and 
the robbers fled leaving the bodies behind. They then lay three miles 
from the city, although this is not explicitly stated, at the very place 
where they were found. 3 They stayed there for one year and seven 
months until places had been prepared for them, after which they were 
solemnly transferred thither to the singing of hymns. The Latin text 
makes a definite statement that the place for Peter was the Naumachia 
on the Vatican hill, and for Paul at the second milestone beside the 
Via Ostiensis, where for centuries prayers were made to them. 4 In 
another text, 5 it is explained the bodies were laid ad Catacumbas 
because the robbers were surprised at this place. 6 The origin of this 
story, as Lipsius saw, 7 must be found in Damasus’s inscription, which 
says that while the East sent the apostles, Rome has more right to 
claim them as hers. The idea that the East had some claim to the 
apostles led to the idea that it made an attempt to gain possession of 
their bodies. 

In the life of Pope Cornelius (251-3) it is related 8 that a certain 
Lucina, with the authorization of the Pope, took the bodies of the 
apostles from the catacombs to bury Paul’s beside the Via Ostiensis 
near the place where he was beheaded in ground which belonged to 
her. As for Peter’s, Cornelius laid it near the place where he had been 
beheaded, between the bodies of holy bishops, in the temple of 
Apollo on Mount Ainus on the Vatican hill, a palace of Nero. This 
note about Lucina, as Lietzmann clearly perceives, 9 is intruded into 
a legendary story of the martyrdom of Cornelius. At the end of this 
Passion of Cornelius can be read that, with the help of several clergy, 
the blessed Lucina took the body of the Pope and buried it in a crypt 

1 It has been conjectured that the text is corrupt and that the terebinth may be 
identified with the obelisk mentioned by the pseudo-Linus. 

2 63 (Lipsius-Bonnet, I, pp. 172-3). 

3 66 (Lipsius-Bonnet, I, pp. 174-5). The Latin text has ‘at a place called 
Catacumbae , beside the Via Ostiensis’. 

4 66 (Lipsius-Bonnet, I, pp. 174-7). 

5 Acta Petri et Pauli , 87 (Lipsius-Bonnet, I, p. 221). 

6 A letter of Gregory the Great (IV, 30) dated 594 alludes to the same story. 

7 Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch ., II, 1, pp. 312 f. Cf. Erbes, Die Graber und Kirchen 
Pauli und Petri in Rom., Z.f.Kirchengeschichte , VII, 1885, pp. 31 ff. 

8 Lib. pontific ., ed. Duchesne, I, p. 150. 

9 Lietzmann ( P.u.P. in R. f p. 88) thinks that behind this story there is only the 
fact that the Church of Rome in the fifth or sixth century possessed property 
which was associated with the name of a benefactor, Lucina. 
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near the cemetery of Callixtus beside the Via Ostiensis, in ground 
belonging to her. The doublet of the two exhumations, followed by 
burial at night of the bodies of Peter and Paul on the one hand and 
Cornelius on the other, is striking. 

According to the passion of the Syriac martyr Sharbil, 1 after the 
praetor when Fabianus was Pope (236-50) had expelled foreigners 
from Rome, the Christians from the East obtained permission to take 
away the bodies of their dead with them. They also wanted to take 
those of Peter and Paul, but were prevented from doing so by a 
violent earthquake. 

The Church of Rome, therefore, possessed a complex collection of 
traditions covering the burials of Peter and Paul. It would be equally 
futile either to wish to harmonize them, or to try to extricate from 
them a historical kernel. But they all have one thing in common; 
they all presume that the bodies were moved from one place to 
another. It may be considered as a fact that the memory and the cult 
of Peter was connected with two places, one of which was peculiar to 
Peter, the Vatican hill, and the other in common with Paul, the 
catacombs. This duality implied two graves, so that recourse was 
made to a whole series of combinations to explain it. This would not 
have happened if the Church had possessed an established tradition 
accounting for it. We must now see to what an examination of the 
liturgical facts leads. 

There is no doubt that the primitive significance of the feast of 
the Cathedra Petri , February 22nd, was not the commemoration of 
the beginning of Peter’s episcopate at Rome, since the celebration of 
the beginning of the episcopate of the popes did not begin until 282. 
Peter is the only one of the earlier popes who was honoured with such 
a feast from about 300 onwards. According to a hypothesis of Mgr. 
Duchesne, with which many scholars agree, 2 the date February 22nd 
was probably chosen because it was that of a pagan feast, which was 
so popular that it could not be suppressed and therefore it was desired 
to christianize it. It was the feast of Caristia or Cara Cognatio , 
celebrated by people near their graves in honour of the dead. It 
became the Cathedra Petri because it was also given the title of 
Cathedra , through the custom of leaving a chair vacant for the dead 
person whom it was desired to honour. The change of the Caristia 
to the Natale of a martyr seemed so natural, that it may be asked 

1 Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents , London, 1864, pp. 61 ff. 

2 Duchesne, Origines, p. 177; Guignebert, Sep. de Pi ., p. 25; Usener, Das 
Weihnachtsfest 2 y Bonn, 1911, p. 274; Lietzmann, P.u.P. in R. } p. 19. 
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whether, originally, the Cathedra Petri was not his Natale and changed 
its character, when February 22nd was supplanted by June 28th as 
the Natale. This is Erbes’s 1 hypothesis. It explains why Peter alone 
of the bishops before 282 had a feast to commemorate his assumption 
of office. It would be because the primitive significance of the feast of 
February 22nd survived in the popular consciousness and, being 
specifically Roman, it ceased at an early date to be celebrated at 
Rome, while from the sixth century onwards it spread to Gaul, Spain 
and Africa, from whence it returned to Rome in the ninth century. 2 

The essential data concerning the feast of June 28th, as we have 
already seen, are as follows: 

1. The evidence from the Hieronymian martyrology, which names 
Vatican hill for Peter, the Via Ostiensis for Paul and the catacombs 
for both of them, giving the date 258. 

2. Between this date and the second half of the fourth century 
refrigeria were celebrated ad Catacumbas in honour of Peter and Paul. 

3. About 358 the bodies were transferred to the Constantinian 
basilicas, built to receive them on the Vatican hill and beside the Via 
Ostiensis. 

The transfer cannot be explained as due to a desire to give the 
bodies of the apostles a place more worthy of them, since there was 
nothing to prevent as sumptuous a basilica as could be desired being 
built ad Catacumbas , and if the purpose was to celebrate the cultus of 
Peter at a more central place, why were not both the apostles trans¬ 
ferred together, as they were linked together by the piety of the 
faithful? 

Relying on the evidence of Filocalus and the Hieronymian martyro¬ 
logy, those who defend the tradition maintain that the transfer 
restored the bodies of the apostles to the place where they were 
martyred, and had originally been laid. 

Neither the text of Filocalus, nor that of the Hieronymian martyro¬ 
logy, are satisfactory in their present state. That of Filocalus separates 
the cults of Peter and Paul by assigning them to different places, 
although the graffiti of the triclia show that they were venerated 
together ad Catacumbas. The text of the martyrology can only yield 
a reasonable meaning by means of emendations, which are so bold 
as to become arbitrary. This statement that the apostles suffered 


1 Erbes, Die Todestage der Apostel Paulus und Petrus , p. 44. 

2 Lietzmann, P.u.P. in R pp. 29 f., 93 ff. 
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under Nero is hard to reconcile with the mention of the consuls 
Bassus and Tuscus. 

Are these texts so unsatisfactory because they represent a badly 
balanced combination of heterogenious traditions, or merely because 
they have suffered at the hands of neglectful and ignorant scribes who 
distorted them? Mgr. Duchesne and Lietzmann are in favour of the 
latter hypothesis. I have shown how they propose to restore the text. 1 
Their emendations are, as Guignebert rightly says, 2 emendations 
‘tailored to measure’. They only support the tradition which it is 
intended to justify, on the supposition that it was originally expressed 
in an incoherent sentence. Other emendations can be thought of from 
which entirely different conclusions may be drawn. 3 

In the text as emended by him, Lietzmann finds the idea that there 
were two celebrations of the cult of Peter and Paul, separate celebra¬ 
tions on the Vatican hill and beside the Via Ostiensis, and a joint 
celebration ad Catacumbas. The latter would have been instituted 
after a transfer made in 258. After the Constantinian basilicas had 
been built to which the bodies were restored, the celebration would 
only have been observed ad Catacumbas as a survival, because it was 
known that the bodies remained there for a time. The date 258, that 
of the depositio ad Catacumbas , would merely have been that of a 
translation. In 258, at the time of Valerian’s persecution when the 
police forbade meetings in cemeteries, it would be feared that the 
holy relics would be profaned and the bodies of the apostles would 
have been secretly moved, 4 and laid ad Catacumbas until they could 
be restored to their former places of rest. 

This hypothesis must be discussed from the point of view of those 
who have suggested it, without withdrawing the reservations which 
the preliminary emendation of the text seemed to demand. Against 
the hypothesis that the bodies were transferred at the crucial date 

1 See p. 214. 

2 Guignebert, Sep. de Pi ., p. 13. 

3 e.g. that of Paul Monceaux ( R.h.l.r ., N.S., I, 1910, p. 235). Supported by the 
fact that one of the consuls of 64 had the same name, Bassus, as one of the consuls 
in 258, he thinks the year of the martyrdom originally stood in the notice side by 
side of that of the translation; a confusion between them would have caused it to 
disappear. This emendation would have proved that the bodies rested on the 
Vatican hill and beside the Via Ostiensis before 258. Only inspired by Monceaux’s 
emendation it is possible to go further than he did and suppose that the original 
notice gave only the date 64 and that 258 was substituted for it. In this way it is 
seen how easy it is to suggest an emendation to support any system. 

4 The transfer may have also been made in order that honour could continue to 
be done to the remains of the apostles as long as it was impossible to do so at the 
traditional places. Cf. Lietzmann, Harv. Th. R., XVI, 1923, pp. 157 f. 
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258, P. Delehaye 1 and de la Piana 2 urge the structures of Roman 
legislation concerning the protection of graves, and the fact that to 
remove a body was a capital crime, which would have been parti¬ 
cularly difficult and dangerous to perpetrate during the reign of 
Valerian, when assemblies of Christians in cemeteries were forbidden, 
with the result that they must have been narrowly watched. But the 
objection is not decisive. It may be supposed that to avoid venerated 
bodies being profaned Christians deliberately accepted all the risks 
which removal entailed. 3 It can easily be understood that, if it was 
attempted with success, nothing was said as to how it was done. 4 
But, however secretly it may have been done, it is surprising that 
less than three-quarters of a century later, after the triumph of the 
Church, no one knew anything about it, and no credit was given to 
the heroism of those who had risked their lives to provide shelter for 
the bodies of the apostles. And how is such a secret to be reconciled 
with the fact that, in the second half of the third century, refrigeria 
were celebrated ad Catacumbasl 

The only positive piece of evidence at our disposal is that something 
happened in 258, in consequence of which a cult of Peter and Paul 
was celebrated ad Catacumbas , later to take on two forms through 
being transferred, as far as Peter was concerned to the Vatican hill, 
as far as Paul was concerned to a place beside the Via Ostiensis. Two 
hypotheses are possible: either the bodies were transferred or else 
they were ‘discovered’. 

In support of the former hypothesis, Lietzmann 5 urges that if the 
bodies had been ‘discovered’ both bodies would have been found 
together. This is not certain, because if tradition always associated 
one martyrdom with the other on the belief that they happened 
simultaneously, yet it had always differentiated them in respect of 
place and form. 6 He also maintains that if the bodies were found in 

1 Delehaye, Les origines du culte des martyrs , Brussels, 1912, pp. 302-8; Analecta 
Bollandiana , XLV, 1927, pp. 297 f. 

2 De la Piana, Harv. Th. R. y XIV, 1921, pp. 67 ff. 

3 Lietzmann, Harv. Th. R ., XVI, 1923, p. 159; Zeiller, H.E.I., pp. 351 f. 

4 It may be added that as the Passio Petri et Pauli of the pseudo-Marcellus is 
valueless as evidence; we know nothing about the transfer of the bodies to the 
basilicas although it must have been done with pomp and solemnity. 

6 Lietzmann, P.u.P. in R., pp. 246 f. 

6 Apart from the fact that it was remembered that Paul had been a Roman 
citizen, it may be explained as due to the fact that it had not been forgotten that, 
although Paul had been condemned and executed at Rome, it was not for anything 
which he had done at Rome. On the other hand, as it was not known in what 
circumstances Peter had been condemned, it was natural to connect his martyrdom 
with the measures which were taken after the fire at Rome. 
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258 ad Catacumbas it cannot be understood why they should im¬ 
mediately have been moved somewhere else. ‘In addition/ he says, 
‘the evidence of Gaius proves that the catacombs cannot have been 
the original burial-place of the apostles.’ In short the argument 
amounts to this: as the graves at the Vatican and beside the Via 
Ostiensis were known before 258, what happened in that year can 
only have been a translatio and not an inventio. We have seen 1 that 
the tropaia of Gaius are not necessarily graves, but we do not insist 
on this for, after all, it might be possible that early on the text of 
Gaius was understood, as it must have been by Eusebius, to refer to 
graves. It must be added that the evidence of Gaius proves, at any 
rate, that about 200 the Vatican and the Via Ostiensis reminded the 
Romans of the martyrdoms of Peter and Paul, since if it had been 
thought that the graves were somewhere else Gaius would have 
challenged Proclus to go there. 

A distinction must be made between the evidence for sentiments, 
ideas or beliefs which were generally prevalent in the community 
from which they originated, and that for the ideas of writers and theolo¬ 
gians which have a more individual character. The treatise, of which 
Gaius’s sentence about the trophies is an extract, is a theological 
treatise directed against the Montanist Proclus. Nothing shows that 
the general mass of Christians in Rome knew of it, and if they did not 
know of it or interpret it as referring to graves an inventio is just as 
possible as a translatio. If it is supposed that it was misunderstood or 
forgotten, and that Eusebius discovered it in the library at Caesarea, 
we shall conclude that the event of 258 was a translatio and not, as 
was thought at first, an inventio. Eusebius’s discovery may have 
suggested to the Emperor or the authorities at Rome, the idea of 
building basilicas at the original burial-places and bringing back the 
bodies to them. 2 On this hypothesis it can be understood why the 
nature of the event of 258 was not precisely defined. It would have 
been an inventio which later on was transformed into a translatio. 
This hypothesis contains too many conjectural elements to do more 
than consider it a possibility; it is perhaps just as reasonable as 
Lietzmann’s, although it creates difficulties. 3 

1 See pp. 198 f. 

2 This to some extent falls in with de la Piana’s views and it may be conjectured 
that the authorities of the Church were ready to seize a chance for putting an end 
to the refrigeria which were celebrated at the triclia. 

3 I will only call attention to one. If it was an inventio it is difficult to understand 
why there is no mention of miracles which enabled the bodies to be discovered and 
identified. Features of this kind abound in stories of the inventions of relics. 
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The traditions, therefore, concerning Peter’s burial and the 
archaeological and liturgical facts concerning the feasts celebrated in 
his honour, do not furnish that decisive proof which the literary 
evidence failed to provide. 

7. CONCLUSION 

Too much importance must not be attached to the impossibility of 
formulating assured conclusions. If Peter did go to Rome—in any 
case this cannot be categorically denied in view of our complete 
ignorance as to what became of him after his stay in Antioch—his 
presence left there no direct and lasting memories. Possibly his stay 
there was too short for him to have made any impression, 1 or he found 
a Church there was so well organized with its own established set-up 
that a new arrival could not have much influence. A generation after 
the date of his death—supposing he came to Rome—Clement of 
Rome has nothing exact to say about it. Subsequently men may have 
thought themselves better informed, related that he founded the 
Roman community and was its first bishop, and believed that they 
could tell of his martyrdom and burial. But this was certainly not 
because in the meantime documents had been discovered which 
were not known to Clement and the writers of the first half of the 
second century. We can only be satisfied with the idea that we have 
here nothing but the work of popular imagination, which has en¬ 
riched what was a very simple and perhaps historically inconsistent 
piece of historical evidence drawn from a very early period, not an 
arbitrary construction, the purpose of which was to give some founda¬ 
tion to the claims of the Church at Rome, although both these factors 
were at work. 

The tradition about Peter at Rome, and still more the importance 
attached to it, as well as the consequences drawn from it, on the one 
hand, and the part played by the Church of Rome with its growing 
authority, on the other, developed on such close parallel lines that 
one is bound to conclude that they are organically related to each 
other. The tradition about Peter asserted itself, and grew both as an 
expression and at the same time as a justification of the peculiar 

1 In support of the idea that Peter was only a short time at Rome, Harnack 
{Mission, I, p. 64, note 2 from p. 63) gives a quotation from Porphyry (quoted by 
Macarius of Magnesia, III, 22) which he thinks can only refer to Rome. It says 
that after feeding the flock of Christ for a few months Peter was crucified. Holl 
{Ges. Aufs., II, p. 67, note 3 from p. 66) is also in favour of the idea that Peter’s 
stay in Rome was very short. 
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position of the Church of Rome. A primacy de facto became a primacy 
de jure . 

And so it may be that Peter never came to Rome or, if he came, he 
only played an obscure part there. He certainly did not found the 
Church; neither did he influence its development or determine its 
orientation. But the tradition, from the middle of the second century 
onwards, continued to state with growing dogmatism that he came to 
Rome and was active there, and eventually made him its founder and 
first bishop. 

The slight hint, conveyed by an extravagant sentence of Clement 
of Rome, gave birth to the whole of the tradition concerning his 
martyrdom, and from it grew a cult which led to the ‘discovery’ or 
‘rediscovery’ of his grave, together with Paul’s, who was for a time 
associated with him, but afterwards relegated to second place. 
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Discipline 

A religious society cannot allow its principles to be contradicted 
or flouted by its members, either in their intellectual outlook or their 
practical way of life. The exercise of discipline to control or repress 
them is one of its vital functions. It is a complex activity; first, because 
there are both distinctions and connections between doctrine and 
conduct, with both of which discipline is concerned, and secondly, 
because discipline exists for several purposes. Not only has it to 
secure the Church's purity and integrity, but also it has to prevent its 
members being corrupted and led astray from the truth by the example 
of misguided people. The Church cannot neglect the misguided, and 
it must try to bring them back on to the path of salvation. Disciplinary 
action will, therefore, be educational before repression is tried. It will 
not resort to extreme measures by excluding those who are misguided 
or sinful, until it is proved up to the hilt that they cannot be brought 
back. 

Disciplinary practices only appear when the religious society is to 
some extent mature and stable. It implies in existence doctrinal and 
ethical standards so definite and systematic that what is in real con¬ 
tradiction with them can be recognized. On the other hand, the 
organization of the Church must be sufficiently strong to enable 
defenders of the integrity of doctrines and morals to win acceptance 
for the measures and sanctions which they judge appropriate, and to 
make them effective. Such conditions are only slowly realized. Those 
who, in the second generation, were the first to feel that certain lines 
of thought cannot be tolerated in the Church, were to begin with only 
a minority whom the masses failed to support. They succeeded in 
influencing public opinion only gradually and at the cost of tenacious 
perseverance, with the result that for a long time condemnations of 
heresy and heretics were quite theoretical in nature. 

The formation of a Christian discipline, in the repressive sense of 
the word, may well have been thwarted by what was remembered of 
the attitude of Jesus towards his disciples. The Gospels offer a por¬ 
trait of Jesus as a teacher who educated his disciples: this could not 
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be regarded as the earliest manifestation of a discipline within the 
framework of Christianity. Education and discipline, it is true, are 
closely connected, but nevertheless they are also distinct from each 
other. The reprimands which Jesus deals out to his disciples, parti¬ 
cularly to Peter (e.g. Mark vm, 33; ix, 33-7; xiv, 27-31 and par.), 
imply that certain interior dispositions and characters are incom¬ 
patible with the Messianic kingdom, and therefore inconsistent with 
any desires to enter into it. Yet the over-ruling purpose for Jesus is 
to bring about in those with whom he makes contact, the change of 
heart which will make them fit to be received into the Kingdom of 
God. 

The picture which the Gospels paint of the training of the disciples 
by Jesus may have been not so much the prefiguration of the Church: 
disciplinary activities are a protest against the very idea of such 
things. Jesus did not come to bring peace on earth, but to throw down 
a sword and to light a fire on earth (Matthew x, 34; Luke xn, 49-53). 
His preaching created a separation 1 between those who listen to him 
and those who reject him. This ‘cut' must take place of its own 
accord. Nothing on the part of men is necessary or lawful to realize 
or accelerate it. Jesus even protests against the idea that it would be 
possible to foresee where the division will lie. The Son of Man on 
his return will make it definite. Men must not anticipate his judgment 
or try to realize the division between the elect and the non-elect before 
the time. It is sufficient to recollect the parable of the tares (Matthew 
xiii, 24-30) with its explanation (xm, 36-43), and that of the net 
(Matthew xm, 47-50). 2 Paul says the same: ‘Do not judge before 
the time’ (I Corinthians iv, 5), which means that only the illumination 
provided at the parousia will enable a correct verdict to be given. 
Mark (ix, 38-41) and Luke (ix, 49-50) narrate an episode in which 
John is censured because he had withstood a man who did not belong 
to the group which followed Jesus, but had cast out demons in his 
name. The Gospels treat Judas with significant reserve. When, 
according to Mark, on the last evening Jesus was at supper with his 
disciples, he declares that one of those who eat with him will betray 
him (xiv, 18-21), the story of the Last Supper (xiv, 22-5) follows 
immediately without any transition. The two pieces come from dif¬ 
ferent sources. It does not follow that because tradition put them side 


1 Luke xii, 51, uses the term 5 iocp£pi<J|i 6 s which means a ‘cut\ 

2 The concluding part of the parable of the marriage of the king’s son (Matthew 
xxii, 1-14), which is peculiar to Matthew and has no equivalent in Luke, must 
be found to have the same meaning. 
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by side, it also said that Judas was present at the Last Supper. 1 

The difficulty of harmonizing the presence of Judas at the Last 
Supper with his arrival at Gethsemane at the head of the band who 
came to arrest Jesus, makes his presence at the Last Supper all the 
more remarkable. Does it not imply a kind of protest against the 
idea that the Church had either the power, or the right, to repel from 
the sacred meal those whom it judged unworthy of participating in it? 

It is to be noted that on this point the Fourth Gospel makes a 
transposition. In it also Judas is present at the beginning of the even¬ 
ing, and Jesus washes his feet as he does for the other disciples 
(xm, 1-17). Then, after he has taken his place at the table, he 
announces that one of his own disciples will betray him—and by a 
gresture which only the Beloved Disciple, and perhaps Peter who 
beckons to him to question Jesus, can understand—points out the 
traitor by giving him a piece which has been soaked in the dish. At 
this moment Satan enters into Judas, and Jesus tells him to do 
quickly what he has to do, which the disciples understand to be 
preparations for the next day’s feast or some distribution of money 
with which he had been entrusted (xm, 27-30). The Fourth Evangel¬ 
ist, generally speaking, is so little concerned to give his narrative 
logical coherence, that we cannot think that he made Judas leave in 
order that it might be possible for him to arrive at Gethsemane with 
those who came to arrest Jesus. He may have told of his departure 
because he was especially careful not to allow the presence of the 
traitor profaning Jesus’ last conversations with his disciples, which 
are so plainly the culminating point of the Gospel, the supreme 
moment of Jesus’ teachings and communion between him and his 
own. Judas was excluded from this sacred mystery. But the discreet 
way in which it is done must be noted. We have not here what is in 
any way the equivalent of a disciplinary measure; we have here a 
supernatural action which kept the Church, represented by the 
disciples assembled for the last time round their Master, free without 
any initiative on its part from an intolerable impurity. 

Almost at the same time as the Fourth Gospel suggested that 
profanation of the eucharist was prevented by an act of Providence, 
appeared the idea that those whose presence at the eucharist would 
be offensive should be kept away by disciplinary action. At the 
beginning, only the members of the Church were admitted to the 

1 Matthew follows Mark’s narrative entirely. Luke makes the presence of Judas 
still more explicit as he places the announcement of the betrayal before the Supper 
instead of after it. 
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Lord’s Supper, but the author of the Didache shows that about ioo 
it was felt necessary for the first time to formulate a clear-cut rule 
about it. ‘Let none eat or drink of your eucharist except those who 
have been baptized in the Lord’s name. For concerning this also did 
the Lord say, “Give not that which is holy to the dogs” ’ (ix, 5). But 
the author does not hold to that. He wishes the eucharist to be a 
symbolic offering like a sacrifice, and not to be fouled by the affections 
and desires of the participants. Before celebrating, it will be necessary 
for a man to confess his sins, to make it plain that he receives forgive¬ 
ness. If anyone has a quarrel with his brother, he will refrain from 
participating in the sacred meal until he has been reconciled to him 
(xiii, 1-3). While the regard for the sacred nature of the eucharist 
shown in this way must be explained, it cannot be said that discipline 
enters into it, since there is no mention of any control to which the 
members of the Church must submit, before being admitted to the 
eucharist, but only of a discipline which they are ordered to exercise 
upon themselves. 

The synoptic tradition contains another saying which may be 
related to questions of discipline. It is the one about the sin of 
blasphemy against the Spirit, which cannot be forgiven, neither in 
this world nor in the next. This is the saying as found in Mark ill, 
28-9, T say unto you, all sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, 
and blasphemies wherewith soever they shall blaspheme, but he that 
shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but 
is guilty of an eternal sin.’ 1 This saying is said to have been given 
by Jesus in the course of a discussion, caused by the accusation which 
the Pharisees made against him of casting out devils by Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils. It is found in the same context in Matthew 
(xn, 31-2) 2 with one peculiarity, that its meaning is made clear by 
the words, ‘Whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of Man it 
shall be forgiven him.’ Even if it is supposed that it means, ‘he was 
able to be forgiven’, the saying as it reads is badly placed. Jesus had 
to defend himself against the slanderous accusation that he was 
possessed of a demon; would he then have begun by forgiving the 
act of speaking against him? At the least it would be strange to do so. 
The saying is much more fitting in its context in Mark, where no 
distinction is made or conceivable between speaking against the 


1 i.e. a sin which involves a final punishment. 

2 And in the same form apart from an insignificant variant (‘men’ in place of 
‘sons of men’). This is explained as due to the intention to keep the term ‘Son of 
Man’ for Jesus. 
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Spirit and speaking against Jesus, but on the contrary to speak 
against Jesus is to speak against the Spirit who animates him. 1 These 
observations lead us to think that the aphorism concerning blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit, was found by the evangelists in the form of 
an isolated saying, which was introduced as an afterthought in the 
discussion about Beelzebub, and was integrated into it much better 
by Mark than by Matthew. 2 This is supported by the fact that the 
same saying is found in Luke (xn, io) 3 not in the discussion about 
Beelzebub and unconnected with what precedes or follows it. 

For the rest, even if the saying about blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit is taken in the sense which Mark gives to it, all that can be 
found in it is the idea that there is a sin for which forgiveness is not 
possible, 4 but not any justification for measures to expel from the 
Church those who have committed this sin. 

The idea of supernatural action to keep the Church from the im¬ 
purity, which the presence within its bosom of scandalous sinners 
would create, has its equivalent in Acts, in the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira (v, i-ii), whose attempt at deceit was scotched by punish¬ 
ment from Heaven. Peter was miraculously informed of their trickery, 
and addressed to them the words in consequence of which they fell 
down dead, not in his own name but as the agent of the Spirit. 

Next to the story of Ananias and Sapphira must be considered that 
of the magician Elymas or Bar-Jesus at Paphos, who was struck with 
blindness because he had tried to prevent the proconsul Sergius 
Paulus from being persuaded by the preaching of the apostle Paul 
(xm, 4-12). The two episodes are not only parallel, but also com¬ 
plementary: one is governed by moral considerations, the other by 
doctrinal. The meaning given to them by the compiler of Acts shows 
that no procedure existed in the Church up to between 80 and 90 for 
excluding sinners. 


1 This interpretation is demanded by the commentary given by Mark when he 
adds the words, ‘It was, i.e. Jesus spoke, because they said, He hath an unclean 
spirit’. 

2 That may show that it was not found in Mark’s Gospel in its earliest form. As 
for the meaning of the saying ignorance of the circumstances in which it was 
originally said prevent us from determining it. Granted, on the one hand, the little 
space taken up by the idea of the Holy Spirit in the Gospel tradition (except for 
certain pieces, e.g. the story of the baptism which belongs to a fairly late stratum), 
and, on the other hand, the feeling which early Christianity had that the age of the 
Spirit only began with Jesus’s glorification, it is difficult to believe that the saying 
meant originally what it means in Mark. 

3 In a form nearer to that in which it is given in Matthew than in Mark. 

4 This idea recurs in the Epistle to the Hebrews and in the First Epistle of John. 
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One other episode has a somewhat different significance. It is the 
apostle Peter’s encounter at Samaria with Simon Magus (vm, 18-25). 
Simon asks Peter to give him, for money, the power of bestowing the 
Holy Spirit by the imposition of hands, and so draws upon himself a 
piece of strong invective which is equivalent to an anathema: ‘Thy 
money perish with thee!’ But it is not a definitive and irrevocable 
sentence. It is a warning and an exhortation to repentance. ‘Repent of 
this thy wickedness,’ Peter continues, ‘and pray God, if perhaps the 
thought of thine heart may be forgiven.’ Simon is not insensible to 
this appeal, as he asks the apostles to pray that Peter’s threats may 
not be realized. We must, however, be careful not to draw from this 
episode more precise inferences concerning the growth of discipline 
than it can bear. What is important is that it belongs to a certain 
stage in the Church’s struggle against Simon’s heresy, a stage at 
which the Church was not yet despaired of seeing the followers of 
Simon abjure their errors and rally to its side. 

The documentary evidence which we have just reviewed shows 
that, up to the end of the first century, Christians continued to 
remember the teaching of Jesus, which had forbidden any pronounce¬ 
ment concerning anybody’s fate in anticipation of the Last Judgment. 
Under pressure of circumstances this idealistic outlook had, gradually, 
to yield its place, and the Church was induced to take measures to 
defend itself against those who risked ruining it from within. 

It does not follow that we have failed to prove that, from before 
this time, there was no need for action of an educational nature which 
would keep the faithful on the path of salvation, or bring them back 
if they wandered from it. The advice and exhortation which take up 
so much space in the Pauline Epistles have no other purpose in 
view, except to ensure this kind of education for individuals and 
communities. They are entirely ethical. Naturally enough, exhorta¬ 
tion of this kind was given by those who, like the apostle Paul, were 
leaders of the Churches and had the responsibility of guiding them 
but they did not have a monopoly. Matthew (xvm, 15) wishes for a 
fraternal warning to precede any disciplinary action on the part of 
the Church. 1 Paul advises that, if one of the faithful has fallen into 
some sin, those who are more advanced in the Christian life, i.e. the 
spiritually minded, are to restore him, taking all care not to allow 
themselves to be involved in the same temptation. In this way they 

1 This recommendation is repeated in the Didache (XV, 3) which wishes the 
faithful to reprove one another in peace. Only after warnings of this kind have been 
treated with contempt will one avoid speaking to the rebel until he repents. 
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will bear one another’s burdens (Galatians vi, i). A similar exhortation 
is given to the Thessalonians (I Thessalonians v, 14). Paul, in the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
seems to be preoccupied with the danger existing for him who under¬ 
takes this pastoral activity of succumbing to a bad example. He 
advises his readers to keep clear of those guilty of irregular conduct 
and acting contrary to the doctrine which they have received from 
him (hi, 6). They are, however, not to be treated as enemies but 
exhorted as brothers (ill, 14). In the Epistle to the Romans, also, 
Paul advises his readers to avoid those who foment schisms and 
scandals in opposition to the doctrine which they have been taught 
(xvi, 17). A similar but more insistent admonition is to be found in 
the Epistle of James: 

‘Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth 1 and one convert 
him; let him know that he which converteth the sinner from the error 
of his way shall save a soul from death and shall hide a multitude of 
sins 2 (v, 19-20). 

It is not surprising that ethical discipline appeared first. From the 
very beginning, what conduct conformed to the Gospel and what 
did not could be plainly seen, while the vague character and wide 
diversity of the statements which expressed the faith made it difficult, 
for a long time, to distinguish between what might be recognized as 
truth and what ought to be accounted error. The difference between 
the pace of development of the two disciplines compels us to consider 
them separately, in spite of the relationship between them, and 
naturally we begin with ethical discipline. 

The first case of disciplinary action in the Church is the incident 
which, according to Galatians 11, 11 ff., arose at Antioch about a.d. 50 
between Peter and Paul, when Peter allowed himself on the question 
of relations with Christians of Gentile origin to take up an attitude 
somewhat lacking in candour and quite illogical. Paul publicly re¬ 
proached him with what he harshly called ‘his hypocrisy’. 3 He was 

1 The character of the Epistle of James does not permit us to take truth in its 
intellectual sense but in its practical sense. It is concerned with good conduct. 

2 The exegetes differ as to whether it refers to the sin of him who is giving 
warning or him who is warned. Windisch ( Kath . Br. } p. 34) inclines to the former 
interpretation, Marty ( Uep . de Jacques , p. 227) to the latter. Dibelius (D . Br. des 
Jak., p. 238) appears to prefer the former and remarks that James is reproducing a 
phrase from the book of Proverbs (x, 12) which had passed into exhortation and is 
to be found in I Peter iv, 8; I Clement xlix, 5; II Clement xvi, 4, and may have 
been used sometimes without any distinct meaning. 

3 See I, pp. 303 ff. 
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not only anxious to bring Peter back to better ways but, much more, 
to prevent his attitude influencing the Jewish Christians and troubling 
Gentile Christians. We have here two factors which characterize 
Christian discipline. Paul did not take advantage of inspiration or of 
his apostolic authority to censure Peter, but depended entirely on the 
ethics of the facts. But, simple as the case may appear to be, it shows 
that the establishment and the practice of discipline was a delicate 
matter. The situation was not as simple as Paul judged; Peter’s 
culpability was not as clear as he said. There is no doubt that Peter 
made the mistake of adopting towards the Gentile Christians a 
liberal attitude, without having sufficiently examined whether he 
could maintain it in all circumstances; the result was that, on the 
arrival of partisans or envoys from James, he was in such a position 
that to avoid giving them scandal he was compelled to scandalize 
Gentile Christians. Paul only saw the question from the particular 
angle of his personal work. He did not, therefore, show himself com¬ 
pletely impartial. And so the results of his intervention were not 
particularly happy. It was clear that his relations with the Church at 
Antioch had become disturbed, and that the Judaizers had rid them¬ 
selves of scruples which, up to then, seem to have prevented their 
opposing him openly. 

In his dealings with the Churches which he founded, Paul felt that 
he held from God, as an apostle, the authority and power not only to 
direct the Churches founded by him and the conduct of their mem¬ 
bers, 1 but even to give warnings and exercise sanctions, ‘to use the 
rod’, as he himself says. The Epistles to the Corinthians contain 
sentences characteristic of this. Here, for example, is how his in¬ 
structions finish concerning the division of the Church at Corinth 
into parties, in which Paul recognized symptoms of a revolt against 
his authority. ‘Now some are puffed up as though I would not come 
to you. 2 But I will come to you shortly, if the Lord will, and will 
know not the speech of them which are puffed up, but the power. 
For the Kingdom of God is not in word but in power. What will ye? 
Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in love, and in the spirit of 
meekness?’ (I Corinthians iv, 18-21). And in II Corinthians xm, 10, 
at the most acute moment of the crisis Paul explains that he has 

1 He writes to Philemon ‘though I might well make bold in Christ to prescribe 
a duty to thee, i.e. though I hold from Christ the right’, v. 8. 

2 Paul had announced that he would visit them, but as he was detained in Asia 
he had several times put it off. Certain Corinthians had made this a pretext for 
accusing him of forming only casual projects or for maintaining that he lacked 
the courage to meet the Corinthians and was frightened of being worsted by them. 
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written, instead of coming (or returning) to Corinth, in order that he 
may not be compelled to show himself severe in accordance with ‘the 
power which the Lord hath given me’, which must be used ‘for 
edification and not destruction’. But, as is clearly proved by the out¬ 
come of the crisis at Corinth, although Paul felt full well that he 
possessed this power he had no means at his disposal of actually 
implementing decisions, which were only effective so far as those to 
whom they were addressed were disposed to accept them. Paul was, 
therefore, restricted to pleas, arguments, demands and persuasions. 
The apostle felt that he possessed rights, but there was no organized 
system of discipline corresponding which gave him the power to 
exact obedience. In actual fact everything depended upon decisions 
made by a majority of the members of the Church. 

This is found to be the state of affairs at a time when the Church 
was still not in revolt against its apostle, by considering two directives 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, one referring to a necessary 
rupture with sinners (I Corinthians v, 1-13), and another relating 
to a case of incest (I Corinthians v, 1-8). 

In the case of the first directive, Paul refers to advice which he had 
given in a previous letter. 1 The Corinthians had either misunderstood 
him or pretended to have done so. Paul asks the faithful to break off 
all relations with those members of the Church who were living in sin. 

He therefore felt that these people appeared to belong to the Church 
but in reality did not do so, and they represented a danger to the rest 
of the community. All the same, he envisages a form of procedure 
which would place them outside the Church and excommunicate 
them. Doubtless he was thinking of the danger of contagion, but that 
is not the only explanation, since Paul is careful to say that it is not 
necessary to break off relations with all sinners but only with those 
who claim to be brothers. 2 As for those who are outside the pale of 
the Church, he expressly says that it is for God to judge them. The 
Church, therefore, has the right and the duty to judge its own 
members. 3 ‘Put away from yourselves sinners, 4 he says to them, but 

1 A portion of this letter appears to be in II Corinthians vi, 17-vm, 1. 

2 It is true that the example of Christians living in sin might be more pernicious 
than that of pagans. 

3 Paul proves the ability of the members of the Church to solve the conflicts 
which may arise between brethren by asserting the right of Christians to judge the 
world and angels (I Corinthians vi, 2-3), while reasons of an ethical nature lead 
him to condemn the custom of Christians of submitting their differences to pagan 
tribunals (vi, 1 ff.), yet we have here in embryo the idea that the Church has 
jurisdiction even in the realm of things which do not concern the faith. 

4 The principle is stated many times in Deuteronomy (xm, 6; XVII, 7, 12; xix, 19; 
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this is only equivalent to a principle, as Paul has no idea of taking 
steps to enforce his decisions, but merely advises his readers to avoid 
having anything to do with their brethren who were sinners . * 1 

The settlement of the case of incest is still more significant. A 
member of the Church at Corinth was living with his step-mother . 2 
The affair had attained wide notoriety; they were even talking about 
it at Ephesus. The Church at Corinth had done nothing about it; but 
as soon as Paul heard of it he intervened in strength. His mind was 
dominated by two concerns: first, to try to secure the salvation of the 
guilty man which his sin was in danger of destroying; and secondly, 
to safeguard the holiness of the Church and protect its members 
from the pernicious effects of such an example. He begins by 
censuring the Church for its slackness in taking no measures to deal 
with it. This shows that in his eyes the Church, i.e. in fact the 
assembly of the faithful, possessed disciplinary powers resembling 
those to which Paul himself laid claim as an apostle. Paul was not 
vacillating in his thought between an aristocratic or even monarchical 
conception of authority in the Church and a democratic one. It was, 
if one may use the word, christocratic. The apostle based this 
authority on the charismatic gift of apostleship which Christ had 

xxi, 21, 22; xxii, 24; xxiv, 27). Paul’s reference to it is the first appearance of a 
factor which later influenced the formation of an ecclesiastical discipline, i.e. the 
application of Israel’s legislation to the Church. It is to be compared with what 
we have already noted (see pp. 78 ff.), that beginning with Clement of Rome it 
was considered that the legislation concerning the worship and priesthood of Israel 
applied to the Church. 

1 In this directive, which is theoretical in nature, Paul is only concerned with the 
conduct of members of the Church. He is not interested in the fate of the sinners 
with whom he wishes relations to be broken off. That does not mean that he is 
indifferent to their fate. This is shown by II Thessalonians in, 4-15, in which he 
advises his readers to avoid anyone who does to obey his directives and to have 
no relations with such. Yet they are not to treat him as an enemy but to think of 
him as a brother who needs to be brought back. Similar directives are given in the 
Didache (II, 6; IV, 3; XV, 3). This educational kind of action which Christians 
are to practise among each other must be compared with the advice which the 
Epistle of James gives to its readers to confess to each other (v, 16). But it follows 
from this that, while breaking off relations was originally thought of as a warning 
it could easily by a more or less quick development take on the character of an 
order. This soon happened in the field of moral discipline in Matthew xvm, 17, 
and in that of doctrinal discipline in II John, 10-11. In the same way also the 
advice of I John v, 16, not to pray for those who have committed sins of a certain 
category is equivalent to stating that those concerned no longer belong to the 
Church. 

2 It is not to do with a marriage which Roman law would not have tolerated. As 
the father is not mentioned, it may be presumed that he was dead. As for the 
woman, as Paul does not ask for any measures to be taken against her, she must 
not have been a Christian. 
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conferred upon him, and from Christ also the assembly of the Church 
derived its power, whose name was invoked when it was opened. 
Under the inspiration of the Spirit of Christ, which he himself 
possesses, Paul, absent in the body but present in the spirit, could 
know beforehand what decision the Corinthian assembly would make 
gathered together under the invocation of the name of the Lord. 

The decision was to be this, ‘the guilty man will be delivered unto 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh that the spirit may be saved in 
the day of the Lord Jesus’. It is a question of devotio. The guilty 
man would die because he would be given up to Satan, the power of 
death. The Church would thus be freed of an intolerable impurity, 
but at the same time the final salvation of the guilty man would be 
assured. There is no question of exclusion from the Church. The 
action which, in the past, had justified this man and made him a 
member of the body of Christ, was not annulled either by his sin or 
by the disciplinary action of the Church. Its effect alone was in 
jeopardy because the justified man, not being sanctified, could not be 
redeemed. The guilty man’s premature death, which his desertion 
to Satan provoked, would be a substitute for eternal condemnation, 
i.e. the definite and irremediable loss of salvation, which, unless the 
Church intervened, would have had to be pronounced at the Last 
Judgment . 1 

Clearly this conception is an improvization. It is not derived from 
the principles of Pauline soteriology and cannot be brought into 
harmony with them . 2 It is of a supernatural character; the Spirit 
dictates what measures are to be taken, and it is only by a divine 
dispensation that premature death can be substituted for the loss of 
salvation. 

The ideas to which Paul has recourse for his treatment of the 
question of incest must be compared with what he says in I Corin- 

1 With the decision made in this incest affair must be compared the passage in 
I Timothy i, 20, which in theory is open to question as to whether it comes from 
an authentic letter by Paul. It concerns Hymeneas and Alexander who have made 
shipwreck of the faith and whom the apostle ‘has delivered over to Satan that they 
may learn not to blaspheme*. The differences between this passage and the directive 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians are important. First of all it refers to heresy 
not moral discipline, secondly the pain or sufferings which will result from the action 
of Satan, to whom the guilty were delivered, will not be equivalent to expiation 
but to a call to repentance. These reasons lead one to think it, if not certain, at 
least probable that the author of the First Epistle to Timothy was influenced by the 
direction about the incest but perhaps he did not completely understand it. 

2 What gives redemptive power to the death of Christ is that he who died ‘did 
not know sin* (II Corinthians v, 21). In Paul’s eyes sufferings and death have no 
value in themselves. 
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thians xi, 27 ff., of those who participated in the Lord’s Supper 
‘unworthily’ or ‘without discerning the body’, i.e. treating it as an 
ordinary meal. He uses these unworthy communions to explain the 
cases of sickness and death which have happened at Corinth. He sees 
them to be relatively mild punishments, which God in his mercy had 
substituted for loss of salvation, which, without divine intervention, 
would have followed from the profanation of the Lord’s Supper. The 
belief in God’s supernatural intervention, when the holiness of the 
Church was imperilled or the salvation of certain Christians was en¬ 
dangered, explains the delay in the formation of disciplinary pro¬ 
cedure in the Christian Church. 

The theological problem facing Paul in the incest affair is that of 
sin in the life of the believer. 1 The apostle is the victim of a conflict 
or an antinomy between a theory and an established fact. The theory 
is that the believer has become a new creature, freed from the bondage 
of sin and the flesh, and has become a servant and even a slave of 
God. The fact established by experience is that the old creature 
survives the believer who has become a new creature, and that he is 
by no means effectively holy and incapable of sinning. The world is 
found to be between the resurrection of Christ and his parousia in a 
contradictory state. The new world has become a reality, not only for 
Christ who reigns over it but also for all those who are united to him 
by faith, on the one hand, and by baptism and the eucharist, on the 
other. And yet the old world persists. The believer continues to live 
with it as he continues to live in the flesh. The world and the flesh 
continue to exercise their pressure upon him. The believer, who is 
justified but saved only in hope and is not yet sanctified or fully 
sanctified, is, as it were, poised between two worlds, which are not 
only different but opposed to each other. The persistence of sin in a 
being who has become spiritual, and therefore should not sin result 
from this abnormal and transitory condition. It is not surprising that, 
to solve this problem, Paul had to be satisfied with an improvized 
solution like the one expressed in the directives about the incest 
affair, and in the explanations which he gives concerning the pro¬ 
fanation of the Lord’s Supper and its consequences. 

This doctrine was no longer adequate when eschatological belief 
weakened, and the persistence of sin in the life of the believer could 


1 Concerning this problem and the practical solutions given to it by the early 
Church see my article ‘La doctrine de l’impossibilite de la second conversion dans 
l’epitre aux Hebreux et sa place dans Involution du christianisme’, Annuare de 
VEc. des Htes. fit., Sc. rel ., 1931-2, pp. 3-38. 
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no longer be thought of as the result of an abnormal and temporary 
condition. This gave rise to the theory to be found in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and in the First Epistle of John, according to which a 
distinction must be made between two categories of sins, one of which 
does not allow of any possibility of efficacious repentance and con¬ 
demns irremediably to perdition those who commit it, while the other 
is capable of being forgiven, although forgiveness may not be auto¬ 
matic or inevitable. Neither of the two Epistles demands that banish¬ 
ment from the Church should be pronounced on those who have 
committed mortal sin, and plainly have now lost their place and can 
only show a bad example. This was no doubt due to the fact that there 
was yet no form of procedure for banishment yet in existence, and 
that those who might have been anxious to introduce one were not 
certain that the Church would follow them. 

To distinguish between two categories of sins could not provide a 
final solution of the problem. If it was rigorously interpreted, it would 
have led to doubtfulness about any possibility of salvation at all; 
underrated, it would have weakened the idea of sin itself. The Church 
also varied in its attitude towards a different theory, that of the power 
of the keys, i.e. attributing to the apostles—and after them to the 
ministers of the Churches, considered as their successors—the power 
of granting or refusing forgiveness of sins, with the logical implication 
of granting it on such terms as appeared good to them (Matthew 
xvi, 19; xviii, 18; John xx, 22-3). This formed the basis to a peni¬ 
tentiary discipline, subsequently to undergo considerable develop¬ 
ments which we are not able to follow. These all inevitably flowed 
from the consideration that baptism procured the annulment of 
original sin, and forgiveness of those sins committed before con¬ 
version, while there was reserved to the Church the right to forgive 
those sins which followed baptism. 

A passage from Matthew’s Gospel permits us to make some in¬ 
teresting observations on the question. It reads as follows: 

Tf thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother. 1 But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may 
be established. 2 And if he shall neglect to hear them tell it unto the 
Church; but if he neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as 
an heathen man and a publican’ (xvn, 15-17). 

1 i.e. saved. 

2 In conformity with the principle laid down in Deuteronomy xix, 15. 
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Following on this directive by way as it were of a summary, 
justification and comment there is a statement on the power of the 
keys: 

‘Verily I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven: and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven’ (xvm, 18). 

This saying comes in the middle of a series of instructions to the 
Twelve, and between them no relationship can be discerned. It is a 
compilation made by Matthew of sayings which, in the tradition, 
were in an isolated condition. In Luke 1 the piece is paralleled by a 
simpler saying, which contains no reference to the power of the keys. 

‘Take heed to yourselves. If thy brother trespass against thee, 2 
rebuke him and if he repent forgive him. And if he trespass against 
thee seven times in a day, and seven times in a day turn to thee 
saying, I repent, forgive him’ (xvn, 4). 

The same saying is also found in Matthew in a form which is only 
slightly different: 

‘Then came Peter to him and said, Lord, how oft shall my brother 
sin against me and I forgive him? till seven times? Jesus saith unto 
him, I say not unto thee, Until seven times: but until seventy times 
seven’ (xvm, 21). 

The similarity of the texts and the doublet in Matthew show that 
this evangelist transformed a saying, which referred to a personal 
offence of a brother against a brother, into a directive about the 
Church’s behaviour to sinners. A saying of Jesus, therefore, has been 
transposed and given a new meaning, which differs from the one it 
had in the Lord’s mouth in order to make it a justification of a 
disciplinary procedure. 

A peculiar question cropped up with regard to the application of 
discipline to presbyters and other ministers of the Church. Omissions 
in the discharge of their duties could have graver consequences than 
the misdemeanours of private individuals. The case was put in the 
First Epistle to Timothy, where he is advised not to entertain 
thoughtlessly complaints against presbyters, but only to consider 
them if they are supported by two or three witnesses. The presbyters 
who are found guilty will be publicly censured to inspire others with 
fear (v, 19-20). The principle is laid down clearly, but many points 

1 In Luke’s Gospel the saying is in no way organically related either with wLat 
precedes it or with what follows. 

2 i.e. if he offends you. 
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remain obscure. Have we here a real form of disciplinary procedure? 
Or does the author only want to protect the presbyters against 
manoeuvres similar to those which, almost in the same period, brought 
about the deposition and expulsion of the Corinthian presbyters? It is 
typical that the sanction which the author has in mind in the case of 
discovered guilt is only a reprimand, i.e. something which does not 
seem to have been integrated within the framework of the normal life 
of the community. It is something which still is of an extraordinary 
character. The assembly of the Church is not called upon to intervene 
as in the case of incest. This favours the interpretation that we have 
here, simply the reaction against ill-will towards ministers of the 
Church, which their claims to increasing power with growing self- 
assurance may have been in fact creating. It must be noted that in the 
same way the only measure which is entertained is a simple repri¬ 
mand, a measure which, in spite of the publicity given to it, is slight 
and out of all proportion compared with the grave errors of which it is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility that the presbyters may have 
been guilty. 

Equally, quite theoretical in character is the passage to be found 
in the Epistle of Clement of Rome (xliv, 3-4), which mentions what a 
grave error it would be to eject from the ministry those who acquitted 
themselves blamelessly. Such a statement implies that it would be 
legitimate to deprive those who have not discharged their duties 
aright. But Clement is not definite on this point. Is that because he 
wished to confine himself to generalities, in order not to weaken the 
principles which he lays down in a discussion of the complaints which 
the Corinthians considered they had against their elders? It would be 
an attractive explanation except that it clashes with the fact that, if 
proceedings had been taken against the elders and they had not been 
just turned out by force, Clement could not have prevented himself 
from discussing whether proceedings had been legitimate and regular, 
since he considers the deposition and rejection which would have 
been the result irregular and unjust. The suggestions which were 
made can, therefore, only be accepted as theoretical and guarded. 

The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians informs us of a concrete 
case of the deposition of an elder in the early Church. Valens, who 
had been an elder, was found guilty of embezzlement with his wife as 
an accomplice. He had been deposed, as Polycarp says: qui presbyter 
factus est aliquando apud vos (xi, i). 1 Unfortunately Polycarp does not 
say what procedure was followed. The fact that the Epistle is ad- 

1 For this part of Polycarp’s Epistle we only have the Latin version. 
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dressed to the Church at large, and not just to the leaders, permits us 
to suppose that the measures leading to it had been undertaken by 
the assembly of the faithful. But was this procedure ordinary or 
extraordinary? We cannot answer this question. It must be noted that 
while Polycarp does not call in question the legitimacy and necessity 
of the measures taken, he does not seem to have approved entirely of 
the spirit in which they were taken. At the end of the chapter devoted 
to this unfortunate business, he does in fact exhort the Philippians to 
show moderation, and make efforts to bring back the weak and mis¬ 
guided members for the salvation of the whole body. He thinks, 
therefore, that the Philippians had not been careful about this, or at 
least as much as they ought to have been. 

May it be said that the apostle Paul felt that there were heresies 
which had no rightful place in the Church? Before we try to reply to 
this question, it must be recollected that heresy is not some kind of 
negation of Christian doctrine. There is no heresy outside the Church, 
and where there is no claim of belonging to it. That doctrine alone is 
heretical which claims to be true Christian doctrine, or at any rate 
claims the right to be professed within the Church, when it conflicts 
with what the Church itself, through its authorized agents, have 
defined or, at any rate, with the professions of those who de jure or 
de facto pass as its authorized representatives. 

In the Epistle to the Galatians and in that to the Colossians, Paul 
fought what he reckoned to be errors, but in the former he inveighs 
against what is held to be a negation and not merely an erroneous 
interpretation of the Gospel, while in the latter he is fighting strange 
ideas which are trying to infiltrate into the Church. He hurls an 
anathema against the agitators in Galatia, and at the same time he 
lashes out against anyone, whether it was himself or an angel from 
heaven, who should preach another Gospel than that which he has 
proclaimed to the Galatians. But this term itself, ‘another Gospel’, 
is only Paul’s loose way of expressing himself, as he explicitly declares 
that there is no other Gospel than that which he has preached 
(Galatians i, 6-9). 

At Colossae, Paul is faced with an attempt to add to the Gospel a 
cult of angels in accordance with a Judaeo-Hellenic gnosis. He does 
not feel it to be as dangerous as what he had had to meet in Galatia. 
He merely perceives a tendency against which he thought it opportune 
to put the Colossians on their guard. In neither case does he envisage 
proceedings by which those whom he judges to be an evil influence 
would be thrown out of the Church. 
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In the period after Paul, i.e. the last third of the first century, the 
situation is transformed in this respect, at least that the feeling is 
beginning to be shown that certain doctrines which some are striving 
to spread in the Church cannot be tolerated. Men must be on their 
guard against those who profess them; they must refute and with¬ 
stand them and prevent the faithful, who have not been perverted, 
from allowing themselves to be seduced by them. But there does not 
yet appear any idea that, if they persisted in their views, they would 
be ejected. Is this, then, because men recoiled at the idea of resorting 
to force in order to oppose doctrinal errors, or because the opponents 
of heretics did not feel that they had sufficient support from the 
Church to guarantee the ejection of those whose ideas they con¬ 
demned, and whose influence they feared? 

The first document to be investigated is the Book to the Seven 
Churches, which is preserved in the first three chapters of the 
Johannine Apocalypse. Its composition must be placed round about 
85 and without doubt in Asia. The heretics who are opposed in it are 
the Nicolaitanes. 1 Certain Churches are blamed for showing them¬ 
selves indulgent and even affable towards them; others are praised 
because they hate them and do not support them. But there is 
absolutely no question of any measures being taken against them, and 
the author, little suspecting that he was indulgent towards them, does 
not ask for any. 2 This seems to be because he had no assurance that 
such measures would be enforced effectively if he asked for them. 

The Pastoral Epistles, which are a little later than the Book against 
the Seven Churches but originated from the same area, also show a 
very lively concern about the struggles against heretics. In addition, 
they show an intention to strengthen the Church’s organization and 
the authority of those who exercise its ministry. This concern goes 
hand in hand with that of the struggle against heresy, as the author 
of the Pastorals relies chiefly on the authority and activity of the 
bishops to form a bulwark against heretics. He puts them on guard 
against them, demands that they be refuted, and judges them with 
extreme severity; he attributes to their efforts base motives of self- 
interest. In a word, he regards them as people against whom one must 
ever be on the watch. Yet he does not think of asking for measures to 
be taken against them. 

1 See I, p. 409. 

2 He only pronounces in the letter to the Church at Thyatira (Revelation II, 
20-3) punishment from heaven for a prophetess to whom he gives the symbolic 
name of Jezebel. She seems to have been particularly active in propagating Nico- 
laitan doctrine. 
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The First Epistle of John 1 shows a still stronger concern against 
heresy. It also originated in Asia, but it is difficult to be exact about 
its date, at the end of the first or the beginning of the second century. 
The heresies are described to have been instigated by the action of 
antichrist or, to be more precise, by a curious transposition of an 
apocalyptic idea. For the transcendent antichrist are substituted 
human antichrists, who are to be exact the heretics. They are there¬ 
fore thought of as the most direct and personal enemies of Christ, 
and the author of the Epistle thinks that there is no salvation for them. 

Three groups of heretics are described. Two of them profess 
christological heresies, which are conflicting and yet are connected 
with each other: he is referring to the ebionites who deny Christ’s 
divinity, and the docetes who reduce his humanity to nothing but an 
appearance. 

In fact, he is only concerned with people who do not think of the 
divinity and humanity of Christ and their relationship in the same 
way as the author of the Epistle. The third group consists of antino- 
mists, people who thought on the same lines as the libertines of 
Corinth, and maintained that for the justified believer the law no 
longer exists and therefore sin is no longer possible. 

John holds the docetes and the antinomists in horror. He is 
anxious to put his readers on guard against them, but he does not 
ask that they should be ejected from the Church. He is no more in¬ 
dulgent towards the ebionites. What he says about them does not 
reveal a different attitude or feeling towards them, but only shows 
that their situation is not the same; the ebionites form a group which 
is outside the Church. They, however, have taken the initiative and 
separated from it. ‘They went out from us but they are not of us; for 
if they had been of us they would no doubt have continued with us; 
but 2 they went out that they might be made manifest that they were 
not all of us’ (n, 19). John thus works with the idea that there are 
two Churches: an ideal Church, to which only those belong who are 
in the truth; and an empirical Church where, in addition to the 
former, figure people who are in error. It is not at the moment for the 
faithful to desire to realize the ideal Church by eliminating those who 
are in error. Yet it is normal for the latter to leave the Church as they 
only belong to it in appearance, but the initiative leading to separation 


1 The Second Epistle also (which appears to have preceded the First), but the 
position of the author is only shown in it in a much more cursory manner. 

2 The authorized version inserts ‘they went out’, which Goguel notes must be 
understood. 
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must come from them. As John does not express the hope or the view 
that they might one day be brought back to the truth, it cannot be 
supposed that John does not demand their ejection because he would 
not give up the hope that the heretics might return to saner ideas. 
Would the man who gives such a large place to the commandment of 
love in his exhortations vaguely feel, in spite of his rigid dogmatic 
position, that there was a contradiction between the Gospel and an 
attitude which would compel members of the Church to leave it? Or 
does he remember the exhortation of Jesus, who did not wish the 
tares to be separated from the wheat before the time of the harvest? 
Or must it be thought that this dogmatic intransigence came from a 
minority, who did not have the power to impose their views on the 
Church and the measures which they would have liked to have taken? 

The last interpretation is to be preferred since, in the Second 
Epistle (io-ii), John advises his correspondent not to receive into 
her house anyone who gives teaching contrary to received doctrine. 
She must not even greet him since that would be to partake of his 
evil deeds. 1 If John has such feelings towards heretics, and does not 
ask for their ejection, that can only be because he was not in a 
position to obtain it. 

A similar attitude to that of John’s Epistles is found in the letters of 
Ignatius of Antioch. He strongly detests heretics, whose ideas he 
refuses to discuss. They inspire him with veritable terror; he advises 
people to be on their guard against them, as if they were wild beasts 
and mad dogs (Eph. vn, i). We must block our ears in order not to 
listen to them (Eph. ix, i), avoid even meeting them, if possible 
(Sm. iv, 12). 2 The concentration of the faithful round the bishop, as 
the representative of true doctrine who transmits the true tradition, 
appears to Ignatius to be the best way of resisting heretics (Philad. 
11, 2; vii, 1; viii, 1). No procedure for the ejection of heretics is 
thought of, but it is quite evident that there is no place for them in 
the Church gathered round the bishop. 3 It appears as if, failing any 

1 The Epistle to Titus (m, 10-11) advises a man in the same way to reject the 
heretic after he has been admonished twice. It must be known that he has gone 
astray and been condemned by his sin. 

2 In this passage, however, Ignatius adds that we must pray for them in order 
that they may be converted, if possible. ‘Difficult though that be—but Jesus Christ 
who is our true life has the power to effect it.’ 

3 Between the faithful gathered round the bishop and those who deviate from 
him, among whom are numbered the heretics, there is a correlation analogous to 
that which the First Epistle of John lays down between the empirical Church of 
which heretics are provisionally part and the ideal Church to which they do not 
belong. 
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powers to eject heretics because the Church when assembled together 
is not entirely hostile to them, their enemies have recourse to indirect 
tactics by gathering round the bishop a concentration of anti- 
heretical elements. They make him the centre of the Church, and in 
this way put the heretics on the circumference, and so make them 
Christians on the fringe, at the same time waiting for them to take the 
initiative and separate themselves from the Church, or until the bishop 
feels himself strong enough to put them beyond the pale. 

From the end of the first century and, more sharply, at the begin¬ 
ning of the second, certain ruling circles in the Church felt that the 
pressure of heretics was an evil, which for the time being had to be 
endured; while they did all that was possible to keep the members of 
the Church uncontaminated by the pernicious example of those in 
error, and reduced contact with them to a minimum. This moderate 
course was not dictated by a spirit of tolerance and charity, but by 
the feelings of the most determined opponents of the heretics, that 
they would not receive sufficient support from the mass of the faithful 
to enable them to gain measures leading to ejection, if they had asked for 
them. This brings us to an aspect of the problem of discipline which 
must now be considered, i.e. the activities which gave the Church’s 
organization sufficient power for its leaders to be able to make ejections 
where it appeared desirable to them. 

We must consider what the Third Epistle of John 1 teaches us 
about this. Some itinerant preachers, who carried letters of com¬ 
mendation from the Elder and claimed that they could not be 
suspected of being propagators of subversive doctrine, had presented 
themselves in a Church. A certain Diotrephes, who perhaps in fact 
rather than of right enjoyed in this Church almost dictatorial authority, 
had refused to receive them and resisted with threats of ejection from 
the Church certain of the faithful who had been ready to receive them 
in their private capacity, and would have done so. The Elder an¬ 
nounces that when he comes he will not treat him kindly but will 
reproach him publicly for the evil he has done by slandering him. 
The Epistle pre-supposes if not procedure at any rate a process, 
which would allow a person of authority to obtain the ejection from 
the Church of those who had not shown themselves sufficiently docile 
towards him. It may be guessed, from Paul’s instructions in the incest 
affair, that in principle the assembly of the faithful had the right to 
give form to an accusation or pronounce ejection. Diotrephes then 
had threatened those who, in spite of him, had received the itinerants 

1 For the question with which the Third Epistle of John deals see pp. 138 ff. 
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by asking from the assembly coercive measures against them. The 
Elder, who appears to have been held in high moral respect in the 
Churches of Asia, in his turn threatens Diotrephes with reprisals. 
When he comes he would pronounce an indictment and ask for 
sanctions against him. 

The Third Epistle of John is, unfortunately, too isolated 1 a docu¬ 
ment for light to be shed from other sources on the few hints which 
can be gathered from it. It is difficult to determine the possible 
bearings on the situation revealed by it of what is disclosed by the 
last two documents which are left for us to consider, i.e. the Epistle 
of Clement of Rome and the Didache. The principle maintained by 
Clement was at that time a novelty or, at any rate, was not agreed to 
by everybody. He maintained that the presbyters and bishops did not 
derive their powers from the community, which therefore would have 
had the right to deprive them of them, if they did not use them as the 
majority thought right, but that they held them by divine appoint¬ 
ment and consequently no one had the right to take them away so 
long as, at any rate, they honourably discharged their duties 
(Chapters XLII and XLIV). 2 

Two things must be distinguished: (i) the situation which in fact 
existed at Corinth, and (2) the change which Clement was trying to 
introduce, i.e. to make the authority of the presbyters independent 
of that of the assembly of the faithful and supreme over it. The 
situation was a conflict of authority between the presbyters and the 
assembly, a conflict in which the Church of Rome, through the in¬ 
strumentality of Clement, was distinctly on the side of the presbyters. 

This conflict at Corinth is an important event in the development 
of discipline for the following reasons. Plainly the thesis maintained 
by Rome, which triumphed in the end, and the consequent growth 
of the power of the leaders of the communities, created a situation 
which allowed more decisive and systematic measures to be taken 
against heretics with greater speed and efficiency than when they still 

1 That is why the date of its compilation is very difficult to determine. 

2 Clement makes this point in a very guarded manner. He does not say what is to 
be done if presbyters fail in their duties nor who is competent to judge whether 
they have failed. His principle is still in the realm of ideals and perhaps an im- 
provization. Also he confines himself to principles because he did not wish to 
enter into a discussion about the complaints which the Corinthians had against 
their presbyters. The First Epistle to Timothy (v, 19-20) also touches on the 
question of the measures to be taken against guilty presbyters. Men are advised 
not to accept carelessly accusations brought against them and not to listen to them 
unless they are supported by two or three witnesses. Presbyters who are found guilty 
must be given a public reprimand. 
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depended upon the decisions of assemblies, whose opinion had often 
had to be ambiguous and where it was difficult to obtain unanimity 
and continuity. 

The Epistle of Clement contains an ideal which has not yet 
materialized. At the end of the first century it seems only to have 
been entertained by Western Christianity, or especially by certain of 
its representatives. Not until twenty years later do we find Ignatius 
maintaining an ideal—and it is nothing more—similar to Clement’s, 
although it is expressed by a man quite different in temperament. But 
at the end of the first century, in certain parts of the East, they were 
still very far removed from this conception. That is the situation 
revealed for Egypt and Syria about a.d. ioo by the Didache. 

It contains no reference to heresy in the proper sense of the word. 
The author’s thought is too ambiguous and rudimentary to be able to 
express clearly the idea of conflict between sound doctrine and heresy. 
Yet he is conscious of a tradition to which loyalty must be shown, and 
he feels that those who deviate from it must be treated with caution. 
He is thinking in particular of the itinerant preachers, who go through 
the Churches giving themselves out as inspired people. The author 
of the Didache has mixed feelings towards them. He knows that 
among them are adventurers and men with an axe to grind, ‘making 
traffic of Christ’, as he describes them (xn, 5), and he gives a series of 
practical rules inspired by good sense for testing them and, if such 
should be the case, for unmasking them, tie advises his readers not 
to receive those whose teaching was not in harmony with the tradition 
(xi, 1, 2, 8), or those who do not themselves practice what they preach 
(xi, 10), but he limits himself to asking that they should not be 
received, 1 and that is perhaps not only because more radical measures 
against people who only just passed muster were difficult to take. It is 
also because the author of the Didache, although he was somewhat 
circumspect towards inspired persons, had the deepest respect for 
inspiration (xi, 7), and so he found it embarrassing to condemn 
teaching which he respected in principle, because inspired men gave 
it, who all the same disconcerted him. 

I have only wished to describe what might be called the pre-history 
of the organization of discipline in the bosom of the Church. I shall 
stop short at the threshold of the second century, i.e. the century in 
the course of which the Church in the struggle against Marcionism, 

1 The situation seems then to have resembled that in Asia as revealed by the book 
to the Seven Churches where the only question at issue is whether the Nicolaitanes 
are to be received or not. 
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Gnosticism, and a little later against Montanism, organized its 
defence systematically, while the antithesis between sound doctrine 
and heresy assumed a more concrete character and at the same time 
episcopal authority increased. The second century saw the creation 
of synods; 1 the Montanist and Paschal controversies were the earliest 
occasions where they intervened in a large way. With their creation 
the exercise of discipline and the struggle against heresy ceased to be 
the private affair of individual communities, and became more 
effective as it assumed a general character. 


1 See pp. 175 ff. 
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Financial Organization 

Man does not live by bread alone, but still he lives by bread, and 
what is true of individuals is equally true of collectives. From the 
beginning, the life of the Church had a material side and financial 
aspect, which at first was an improvization but tended to become 
organized. It was admitted early on that those who preach the Gospel 
have the right to be maintained by those to whom they preach, and 
in addition the Church was pledged to translate into fact the com¬ 
mandment to love our neighbour, which gave birth to a wholly 
mercenary organization. We have very little information about this 
side of the life of the early communities. We do not know if the same 
fund and organization was used for the distributions made to help 
those in need, and for the maintenance of preachers as well as for 
other expenses in connection with the services of worship. Quite 
possibly it was not the same everywhere. 

I will reserve questions of alms and assistance for the chapter in 
which I shall deal with the Christian good life. Here I will try to 
gather together the scanty information which we have concerning the 
material side of the life of the earliest communities. 

When Jesus sent his disciples on a mission he advised them to take 
nothing with them for he said, ‘The labourer is worthy of his meat’ 
(Matthew x, 9-1 o). 1 This mission of the disciples must be counted as 
historical; it is not a reflection of the mission of apostolic times, since 
it is only directed towards the lost sheep of the house of Israel to the 
exclusion of Gentiles and Samaritans (Matthew x, 5-6), and the 
mission of the early Church was always universalist. 2 Paul knew the 
saying of Jesus. ‘Even so hath the Lord ordained/ he says, ‘that they 


1 The same saying is found in Luke (x, 7) in the episode of the dispatch of the 
seventy or seventy-two disciples, which is only a doublet of the dispatch of the 
Twelve—with a variant which seems to have little significance (‘worthy of his hire* 
in place of ‘worthy of his meat’), but may correspond to a payment in money being 
substituted for a payment in kind. 

2 The disagreement between Paul and Jewish Christians did not extend to the 
principle of preaching to Gentiles but only to the terms on which they should be 
received in the Church. 
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which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel’ (I Corinthians 
ix, 14). 

In the Epistle to the Galatians, with the same principle in mind, 
he says, ‘Let him that is taught in the Word give part of his goods 
unto him that teacheth’ (vi, 6); again, in the same way in the Epistle 
to the Romans (xv, 16-27), when with communities, not individuals, 
in mind he speaks of the collection organized in the Greek Churches 
for the Church in Jerusalem. In Chapter IX of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, Paul goes through a series of arguments to prove the 
right of the apostles to ‘food and drink’ (ix, 4), and not to ‘labour’ 
(ix, 6), which must be understood as their right to receive what they 
needed from the Churches which they were evangelizing. The argu¬ 
ments vary: a soldier, a vine-grower, a shepherd profit from their 
work (ix, 7). Scripture ordains that the one which treads the corn 
shall not be muzzled (Deuteronomy xxv, 4). This, Paul explains, 
must be applied to the apostles, for God does not care for the oxen 
(ix, 8-9). Those who serve in the temple are maintained by the 
temple, those who serve at the altar live from the altar (ix, 13). 1 
Last of all Paul quotes the saying of the Lord (ix, 14). 

The First Epistle to Timothy (v, 17-18) in the same way quotes 
the saying about the one who treads out the corn, and the principle 
that the workman is worthy of his hire. The same principle is also 
recalled to mind in the Didache (xm, 1-2). 2 

The principle of maintenance was originally applied to the itinerant 
missionaries, who could only gain their livelihood with difficulty while 
exercising their ministry, but had gradually to be extended to the 
ministries constituted within the Church as they became stabilized, 
specialized, and more and more absorbing as the Church expanded. 

Although quite clearly payment was made in principle, how it was 
applied is not to be seen. Here are the few facts of which we are 
aware. 

The Epistle to the Philippians was written by Paul to thank the 
Church which, during his imprisonment at Ephesus (others say at 
Rome), sent one of its members, Epaphroditus, to place himself at 
Paul’s service and take him a gift of money (iv, 10-14). This was not 
the first present to be received from them. In thanking them Paul says: 

‘Now ye Philippians know also, that in the beginning of the Gospel, 

1 It is impossible to decide whether Paul is thinking of the temple at Jerusalem 
or of pagan temples. Most probably he is thinking of both at the same time. 

2 But neither in I Timothy nor in the Didache is the saying described as being 
one of Jesus’s. 
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when I departed from Macedonia, no Church communicated with me 
as concerning giving and receiving but you only. For even in 
Thessalonica, ye sent once and again to my necessity’ (iv, 15-16). 

Paul also alludes to gifts which had come from Philippi, when he 
says in II Corinthians xi, 9, that brethren came from Macedonia who 
provided him at Corinth with what he lacked. 

These gifts from the Philippians to Paul do not exactly correspond 
to the maintenance of missionaries by the Churches, inasmuch as 
when Paul received them he was not exercising his ministry at 
Philippi. They are tokens of loyalty and recognition which spon¬ 
taneously spring from the care of every organization. 1 

When Paul speaks of what he received while he was at Corinth 
from the brethren who had come from Macedonia, he may be refer¬ 
ring to personal gifts which Philippians who were travelling in Greece 
presented to him privately, but this could not have been the case for 
the gift for which he is thanking them in the Epistle and those which 
he had received at Thessalonica, and to which he alludes on this 
occasion. His thanks are given to the Church so that they must have 
come from it. Was there then a community-chest made up from 
previous deductions, or had a collection been taken from the members 
of the Church, or did they perhaps have both methods of finance 
running at the same time? We do not know. The fact that bishops and 
deacons are mentioned in the opening salutation of the Epistle to the 
Philippians, which occurs nowhere else in Paul’s epistles, is no doubt 
explained on the assumption that they put into execution the Church’s 
decision to come to the apostle’s assistance; however one cannot be 
precise. 

We know that Paul refused to receive anything from the Church 
of Corinth for maintenance. 2 He says that he has done so in order not 
to place any obstacle in the way of preaching the Gospel (I Corinthians 
ix, 12), and declares that he would prefer to die rather than allow 
himself to be deprived of preaching the Gospel for nothing (ix, 15). 
He explains that he preaches out of a constraint which has been 
imposed upon him—that of the Spirit—and he reasons that if he 
preached the Gospel voluntarily, i.e. with the right to refuse to do so, 
he has a claim to a reward. But such is not the case since he has no 
power of free decision (ix, 15-18). These were certainly Paul’s con- 

1 Possibly what is said in Luke vm, 1-3, about the women who helped Jesus 
with their wealth, implies voluntary contributions for missionary work similar to 
what the Philippians provided for Paul. 

2 This does not prove that he accepted no other benefit due to the apostles. 
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victions, but they did not dictate his attitude at Corinth. How could 
he lay down as a principle, that for missionaries to accept payment 
would be an obstacle to the preaching of the Gospel, when he re¬ 
garded the principle of payment as of divine institution and supported 
by the authority of a saying of the Lord? Paul considered not only his 
preaching but also his apostolate were the exercise of a charismatic 
gift, i.e. an activity which did not come from man. Logically these 
considerations which he advanced should have led him not to re¬ 
nounce for himself his rights as an apostle, but to have questioned 
their existence. Paul must have had special reasons for not wishing to 
enjoy the rights of an apostle at Corinth. We can only guess what the 
reason may have been. Perhaps at the beginning of his stay at Corinth 
someone questioned his disinterestedness in a manner which he 
wished to put a stop to, by resolving once and for all never to take 
anything from the Corinthians. 

The principle of payment for the apostles must have been firmly 
rooted in men’s minds, to such an extent that when Paul refused to 
take anything at Corinth his enemies drew such inferences from the 
fact against him that they made a great impression, as is shown by the 
way in which Paul handles them in I Corinthians ix to begin with, 
and further on in the chapters of the Second Epistle, which appear to 
belong to the severe letter written at the most acute moment of the 
crisis. 

In Chapter XI, Paul asks if he has made a mistake by sacrificing 
himself in order to proclaim the Gospel to them without payment. 
If he has decided not to allow himself to be deprived of his right to 
boast of this in Achaia, 1 God knows that it is not because he does not 
love the Corinthians (xi, 7—11); it is on account of his enemies, these 
newcomers to Corinth, who would like Paul to be like them because 
they feel his disinterestedness to be a reproach to their cunning selfish¬ 
ness. This leads to a piece of violent invective against them (xi, 7-15). 
The irritable tone of this piece shows that the Corinthians had 
allowed themselves to be impressed by them. Paul asks the Corin¬ 
thians what disadvantages they have compared with other Churches, 
except that he has not made himself a charge to them. He asks them 
to forgive this wrong. He is now going to come to them. On this 
occasion again he will not be an expense to them. He will continue 
to spend himself for them. Is it right that he should be loved less 
because he loves more? His enemies will say that it may be that Paul 

1 This again confirms that it is only at Corinth that Paul renounced the rights 
of apostleship. 
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has not been explicitly an expense to the Corinthians, but is a cunning 
crook who pretends to be disinterested in order to exploit them 
through those whom he has sent to them. He is content to ask the 
Corinthians if Titus and the brother who came with him did in fact 
exploit them (xn, 11-18). 

If each Church was bound to meet the needs of the apostle who 
evangelized it, sometimes perhaps a member of the community in its 
place provided hospitality. Such may have been the case even at 
Corinth, since in the Epistle to the Romans, which was written from 
this city, Paul gives salutations from Gaius whom he calls ‘his host 
and of the whole Church’ (xvi, 23). 1 The Third Epistle of John shows 
Diotrephes refusing to receive the itinerant preachers, and stopping 
those from receiving them who would have been ready to do so. This 
suggests that the two systems sometimes may have been in use at the 
same time. 

Worship involved expenses in addition to the maintenance of 
missionaries. It is related in Acts xix, 9, that when Paul was driven 
from the synagogue at Ephesus he established himself in the school 
of a certain Tyrannus, 2 no doubt by taking it on lease for certain 
hours in the day. Similar cases must have occurred frequently. 

Although the collection which Paul organized in the Greek com¬ 
munities for the Church of Jerusalem was for the purpose of helping 
the poor, it is appropriate, without going into an examination of the 
fairly complex details which it involves, 3 to consider here the light it 
throws on the questions of finance. In I Corinthians xvi, 1-4, Paul 
gives instructions about the collection. He asks everyone to put on 
one side what he sets apart for it, in order that everything may be 
ready when he comes to receive the money. This secures, without any 
possible doubt, that the money for the collection comes from personal 
gifts and not from contributions out of Church funds. Paul says that 
he has already given exactly the same instructions to the Galatians. 
The amount of the collection will be taken to Jerusalem by delegates 
whom the Corinthians have chosen. He will give them letters of 
approval 4 or, if it is worth while, he will accompany them himself. 5 

1 Gaius must be identified with the proselyte Titius Justus, in whose house Paul 
settled for a time, it seems, to preach and live there after he had been driven from 
the synagogue (Acts xviii, 7). His full name must have been Gaius Titius Justus. 

2 According to D.614 gig. syh. he had this place at his disposal from five o’clock 
to ten o’clock. For the way in which he may have used it see art. ‘Ecole’, D.A.C.L ., 
IV, col. 1732 f. 

3 For a discussion of these questions of detail see my article ‘La collecte en 
faveur des Saints de Jerusalem’, R.h.p.r ., V, 1925, pp. 301-18. 

4 In II Corinthians vm, 20-1, Paul hints that in this way he will put a stop to 
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What we know about the collection shows that, in the realm of 
finance as elsewhere, every community had complete autonomy; 
Paul’s intervention consisted only of advice and suggestions, not of 
orders. He addresses them not to a group of people but to the whole 
Church. The assembly of the faithful, therefore, had the right to 
decide questions of finance as they arose, and those who were charged 
with a particular task, such as taking the collection to Jerusalem, 
derived their powers from it (I Corinthians xvi, 3; II Corinthians 
viii, 19-23). 

The Pastoral Epistles show that, towards the end of the first 
century, the financial organization of the Churches of Asia had taken 
on a certain importance. Those who aspire to be bishops must be dis¬ 
interested and possess administrative ability (I Timothy III, 3-5; 
Titus 1, 7). Candidates for the diaconate must not be ‘greedy of filthy 
lucre’ (I Timothy ill, 8). The ministries of the Church must, therefore, 
have involved financial administration. 

We read in I Timothy: 

‘Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of the double 
honour, especially they who labour in the word and doctrine. For the 
scripture saith, “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn”, and “The labourer is worthy of his hire” ’ (v, 17-18). 

The way in which the principle laid down is justified shows that it 
refers to a stipend and not, as some exegetics suppose, simply the kind 
of honorific distinction, * 1 which the Greek sodalities and the syna- 


any accusation which the business of the collection might lead someone to bring 
against him. A similar procedure was used to bring the temple tax and the gifts of 
Jewish colonies to Jerusalem. See pp. 95 f. 

5 At the time when Paul dispatched these instructions he did not think of having 
the collections which had been made in the various provinces brought to Jerusalem 
at the same time. This idea occurred to him when he thought it necessary to clarify 
once and for all his relations with the Church at Jerusalem, after the crises at 
Corinth and in Galatia, and he thought that a striking manifestation of the solidarity 
of the Churches would facilitate this. 

1 The interpreters do not agree concerning the meaning of I Timothy vi, 17-18. 
Jean R6ville ( Orig . de Uepiscop ., I, p. 289) and Lietzmann ( Z.w.f.Th ., LV, 1913, 
p. 114) think that it refers to payments voted by the assembly. This is my opinion 

also. Reuss (La Bible , N.T. 3® partie, fipitres paulin , II, Paris, 1878, p. 372) also 
thinks it a payment but made up of individual free gifts and subscriptions. Bernhard 
and Johannes Weiss (Die Briefe Pauli an Timotheus und Titus , Meyer XI 6 , Gottin¬ 

gen, 1894, p. 215) repudiate any idea of material payment. Von Soden (Hand- 

Commentar zum N.T., III, i 2 * * * , Freiburg in Breisgau, Leipzig, 1893, p. 246) and 

Martin Dibelius (Pastoralbriefe, p. 49) think that it refers to both marks of deference 

and payments. 
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gogues of the Diaspora were accustomed to bestow on those members 
who had rendered them service. 1 

As the ministries developed in the communities and grew in im¬ 
portance, they took up more of the time of those who exercised them, 
so that it became impossible for them to gain their livelihood. The 
Church took count of this situation, first by making awards to those 
who served them which were made proportion to the services given. 
But gradually a change took place. In Paul’s time the apostles were 
paid on a principle of reciprocity. With them were deposited goods of 
a spiritual nature which they passed on to people who were ignorant. 
In this way a community was set up between them, which must 
extend to the material goods possessed by those who received the 
preaching. With the Pastoral Epistles it has become more explicitly 
payment by the Church for a service rendered. A stipend takes the 
place of an expression of recognition of services given, in the same 
way as a regular office and duty takes the place of a charismatic gift. 
But there is nothing yet fixed about the stipend; the amount is deter¬ 
mined in each particular case according to the service rendered. 
Although no exact sum might be given, probably the assembly fixed 
the amount. This implies the existence of a treasury, from which 
there was deducted beforehand the amount it had been decided to 
give the presbyters. 

But this system was not followed everywhere as the evidence of the 
Didache shows. It also assumes the existence of a treasury, at least 
for assistance, which the Church had to make to travellers, itinerant 
preachers and poor people. But it is uncertain whether this chest or 
another was drawn upon to pay the expenses involved in the main¬ 
tenance of the Church’s ministers. 2 The principle is laid down that 
the prophet or didascalos, who comes to settle in a Church, deserves 
his keep (xm, 1-2). Prophet and didascaloi occupy, in fact, the place 
held by the high-priests in the Jewish community; but the instruc¬ 
tions provide that their keep should be guaranteed by the first fruits 
of all the revenues given by the faithful. Where there are no prophets 
they will be given to the poor. 

In Chapter XV it is advised that, if prophet and didascalos go by 
default, bishops and deacons are to be elected to discharge their 
duties. They will not have to look down on them but honour them 

1 Foucart, Des associations religieuses chez les Grecs, pp. 23 ff. 

2 We only mention as a reminder what can be inferred from Marcion’s gift to the 
Church of Rome about 140. We do not know if in fact the gift was not set apart 
for charitable uses. 
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as if they were prophets and didascaloi. Because nothing is said about 
any payment they are to receive, and it is stipulated in Chapter XIII 
that in the absence of prophets and didascaloi the first fruits shall be 
given to the poor, there is no reason to conclude that bishops and 
deacons were not to receive pay. As the Didache is a compilation, the 
instructions in Chapter XIII may have been drawn up at a time and 
place where the idea of the substitution of prophets by bishops and 
deacons was not thought of, and Chapter XV in a place where the 
principle of payment was so firmly established that it was unnecessary 
to mention it. It is inconceivable that the instructions in Chapter XV, 
by not mentioning payment for bishops and deacons, intended to 
underline the difference between them and inspired persons, while in 
other places they went out of their way to eliminate it by saying that 
bishops and deacons fulfilled the same ministry as prophets and 
didascaloi, and ought to be honoured in the same way. 
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WORSHIP 


CHAPTER I 


Assemblies for Worship 

I. THE PROBLEM OF WORSHIP 

A religion finds its most complete expression in worship. It is 
realized, extended and maintained by worship. By continuity of 
worship it expresses its own continuity, as worship is essentially a 
force of conservation. 

Worship is complex. It is directed towards both God and man. To 
God it brings homage and adoration, to man instruction and edifica¬ 
tion. By being orientated in these two ways it creates the relationship 
between man and God which determines the fulfilment of man's 
destiny; in Christian language, the assurance of man's salvation. 

Worship may be found to fulfil three distinct functions which, in 
other respects, are closely connected and cannot be separated: (i) a 
mystical function tending to the formation of a relationship between 
the human and the divine; (2) a didactic function—by worship, and 
within its framework the faithful receive instruction; (3) a symbolic 
function—worship makes a religion conscious of itself and is its 
expression. 

From the beginning Christian worship contained two elements: 
words used in worship for instruction and adoration and acts, i.e. 
sacraments; baptism integrates the individual into the believing com¬ 
munity and places him under the influence of the Lord Christ, while 
the eucharist maintains this mystic relationship. 

There is a sharp contrast between the importance of worship for 
primitive Christianity, and the scanty and sporadic character of the 
surviving evidence for it. To go through the documentary evidence 
from the beginning to the time of Justin Martyr is soon done. We 
know more about sacramental worship than the ministration of the 
word. But that is more apparent than real. What information we have 
refers to the religious and theological significance of the sacraments, 
not to the methods of administering baptism and celebrating the 
eucharist. Not until we come to the Didache have we any information 
about this, and what is to be found there shows that both the 
baptismal and the eucharistic liturgies were still very informal. 
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Not until we come to Justin Martyr do we find things are clearer. 

The only concrete story of baptism which we possess in primitive 
literature is that of the queen of Ethiopia’s eunuch (Acts vm, 28), 
which shows that baptism was normally given by immersion, but 
from Chapter VI of the Didache it is clear that in place of baptism 
by immersion, aspersion could be used, and failing running water any 
water hot or cold. There is only one formal prescription: baptism 
must be in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
Furthermore it is appropriate that both the minister and the candidate 
and, if possible, others should fast for one or more days before 
baptism. 

The information in the Didache about the eucharist is just as 
sparse. The author gives the text of the prayers, which must be recited 
in the absence of a prophet who alone has the right to give them 
ex tempore. He also says that the baptized may partake of it, that it 
must be celebrated every Sunday, preceded by confession of sins 
and, lastly, that those who are at variance with a brother must abstain 
from participation until a reconciliation has been effected (ix, 10-14). 

The instructions in I Corinthians xi about the Lord’s Supper allow 
some inferences to be made on the way in which the rite was cele¬ 
brated, but give us no direct information about it. 

Information on the administration of the word is more limited still. 
The instructions in I Corinthians xiv mention, incidentally, some 
elements of the worship at Corinth, but we cannot know whether they 
were compulsory features of all services or how they became organized 
in relation with each other. There are some references (I Corinthians 
xiv, 21; Colossians III, 16; Ephesians v, 19) to canticles, hymns and 
spiritual psalms, 1 of which we have some specimens, 2 but we cannot 
define what place they occupied in the services. We can form a some¬ 
what clearer idea of this kind of Christian lyricism from the scenes of 
heavenly adoration, depicted in the Book of the Revelation and the 
canticles said there to be sung (Revelation 1, 4-7; iv, 8-11; vn, 10-12; 


1 The particular meaning of each of these three terms cannot be determined. 
Their plurality shows, as W. Bauer remarks ( Wortgottesdienst , p. 22), the importance 
of this element in worship. The same scholar (p. 27) thinks that Revelation v, 8, 
shows that Christians sang to the accompaniment of the harp. Two passages of 
Ignatius (Eph. iv, 1; Philad. 1, 2) mention the same instrument; they provide no 
proof because they refer to a proverbial expression. According to Acts xvi, 25, Paul 
and Barnabas sang when they were in prison at Philippi. 

2 Specimens of hymns can be recognized in the lyrical pieces of Luke’s infancy 
Gospel. Luke 1, 46-55 (Magnificat); 1, 68-79 (Benedictus); 11, 29-32 (Nunc Dimitus); 
11, 14 (Gloria); in I Corinthians xm; Philippians 11, 6-11; Ephesians v, 14; I Timothy 
ill, 16. 
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xi, 15-19; xii, 10-12; xv, 3-4; xix, 1-7; xxi, 3), as the writer works on 
the principle that worship on earth is only a reflection of the worship 
in heaven. 

We cannot find a description of a service before the middle of the 
second century until we come to the apology of Justin Martyr—and 
that is very brief—who set out to show that assemblies of Christians 
were not the occasion for the abominations a credulous and malicious 
public liked to imagine. 

The scarceness of very early evidence covering worship is less 
surprising than at first sight appears. The worship of a Church which 
had no past was not tied to any tradition; it was not confined within a 
rigid framework and had no fixed form. A set liturgy was only estab¬ 
lished when inspiration failed to supply one. Worship appeared to 
those who were offering it the most natural thing in the world. There 
was only occasion to speak of it when some disorder or abuse occurred, 
and the man who wished to put things right was far away and had to 
have recourse to written instructions. If the Corinthians had not mis¬ 
understood the significance and character of the Lord’s Supper, and 
had known how to discipline and order their meetings for worship, or, 
if Paul had not happened to be in Asia at the time when the disorders 
took place, we should not have had the precious instructions of I 
Corinthians xi and xv, which yield us the most distinctive information 
we have concerning the worship of Christians of the first generation. 

One of the rules to be most strictly observed in studying early 
Christian worship is to abstain from any kind of generalization. Every 
piece of evidence is only of value for the time and place to which it 
refers; it must always be remembered that a wide diversity was 
possible in primitive worship. 

In an attempt to make up for the scarcity of explicit information, 
recourse has been made for the study of early Christian worship to 
certain indirect methods. The formgeschichtliche Schule tried to pick out 
those elements in the Gospel tradition, which may have been in¬ 
fluenced by the cultus or used by it. This method can provide some 
results, 1 but only on condition that it is used with great care and only 
where evidence leads us to do so. It is, for example, hazardous to 
claim to reconstruct a liturgical form from the story of the passion. 2 

1 By way of example it can be inferred that certain of the discourses of the 
Johannine Christ approximate more to homilies or instructions which possibly 
were given in Christian assemblies in Asia about a . d . 100 than to what Jesus might 
have said in Palestine seventy years earlier. 

2 As G. Bertram (Die Leidensgeschichte Jesu und der Christuskult ), Gottingen, 
1922, tried to do. 
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For this is to forget that the Gospel tradition does not exclusively 
reflect the coitus , 1 and that, secondly, while the coitus influenced the 
form the tradition took, the tradition also influenced the coitus to the 
extent that to analyse the relations between coitus and tradition is too 
delicate and complex a task to enable one to formulate any certain 
conclusions. 

It has also been suggested that a method of regression should be 
used in studying worship. Starting from a time when some element 
of worship, e.g. the eucharist, was constituted, an attempt would be 
made to disengage the primitive elements. 2 This method which the 
essentially conservative character of the liturgy would seem to justify 
in principle calls for two objections. The principle of the rigidity of 
liturgy which, true of the time when a religion and cultus are formed 
and fixed, is not necessarily, or at least to the same degree, true when 
they are in process of being formed. Secondly, the use of the regres¬ 
sive method does not enable one to go back without interruption to 
the beginning; a leap has to be made into the unknown to get to the 
beginning from the earliest liturgical form that can be found or 
reconstructed. 3 

Other scholars have started with the fact that the liturgy belonging 
to the synagogue worship exercised great influence on the Christian 
liturgy, and tried to find in this fact a guiding thread. They regarded 
the problem of the early Christian cultus as that of the transformation 
of the synagogue worship under the influence of a new faith. That the 
Christian cultus was influenced by the Jewish liturgy is undeniable, 
but it is still to be determined if this was of a general character, and 
also in what circumstances and at what time it happened. 4 

There is no objection in principle to the idea that the cultus of 
Palestinian Christianity must have been moulded on that of the 
synagogue, though positive proof of this influence is missing, but it is 
more doubtful if it was so in Greek Christianity. It is true that the 
fact has been recalled that Paul’s missionary preaching seems regularly 
to have started in the services of the synagogue. It was separated from 

1 Later we shall have an opportunity to show it in reference to the eucharist. 

2 This method was used in studying the eucharist by Jean R6ville ( Les origines 
de V eucharistie {Messe, Saint Cene), Paris, 1908) and in a much more systematic 
and extensive way by H. Lietzmann {Messe und Herrenmahl. Eine Studie zur 
Geschichte der Liturgie , Bonn, 1926). 

3 Further on I shall justify this valuation of the method of regression. 

4 That the Greek cultus was influenced by the synagogue worship is admitted 
by Lietzmann (art. ‘Gottesdienst’, III, R.G.G., II, col. 1334) and H. Duhm 
{Gottesdienst im aeltesten Christentum , Tubingen, 1928, p. 6), and denied by Bauer 
{Wortgottesdienst, p. 19). 
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it at an early date, but that took place on the initiative of the Jews. 
The apostle was driven out of the synagogue and compelled to find 
somewhere else for the meetings of the Church for worship. There 
was something planned about this. Even where the apostle was not 
driven out—and he may not have been driven out everywhere—yet 
he would have to find another place of meeting to accommodate those 
who had been converted, it might be only because it was necessary 
that not only Jews and proselytes but also pagan Gentiles should be 
reached. Also, while the synagogue instruction, which a Christian 
preacher might be entrusted to give, would allow him to make a 
missionary appeal, many essential elements of Christian worship 
could find no place in this framework, such as what specifically in¬ 
volved the invocation and adoration of Christ, and particularly the 
administration of baptism and the celebration of the eucharist. 

Another fact, which obliges us to treat with great reserve the idea 
that Christian worship was modelled on synagogue worship, is that 
such information as we have in the earliest forms of Greek Christian 
worship yields no trace of what was an essential element in synagogue 
worship, i.e. the reading of the Law and the Prophets. 1 

In support of there being a close connection between Christian and 
Jewish worship, even outside specifically Jewish Christian circles, 
there may be quoted the fact that the eucharistic prayers of the 
Didache are only an adaptation of the Jewish prayers before meat. 
But here we have to reckon with a question of date. Although it may 
seem a paradox, the break between Judaism and Christianity, which 
came to a head in a.d. 70, promoted the influence of the Jewish 
liturgy on Christian worship. The Christian Churches were only 
separated from empirical Judaism, but preserved the closest con¬ 
nections with ideal Judaism. Furthermore, the Christian Churches 
claimed the monopoly of being the sole inheritors of the religion of 
Israel. As a result every effort was made, almost amounting to a 
systematic undertaking, to establish a continuity between Christian 
worship and Jewish. At the same time the Church found it necessary 
to give its worship a transcendent character and a divine origin, 2 and 

1 Some writers like Knopf ( Nachap . Zeit., p. 230), Gaue ( Die Vorlesung heiliger 
Schriften im Gottesdienst , I, Berlin, 1907, pp. 24 f.) and H. Duhm ( Gottesdienst in 
aeltesten Christentum , p. 6), without being able to advance any positive proofs, 
think that the Old Testament was read at the services of the communities of the 
Greek world and that later on the reading of the earliest Christian writings was 
added. Although, as W. Bauer ( Wortgottesdienst , p. 38) rightly says, the picture in 
I Corinthians xiv is not complete, that such an important element as the liturgical 
lecture, if it took place, should not have been mentioned does not seem possible. 

2 And parallel with this to the ministries and the ecclesiastical organizations. 
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there sprang up the idea that the ritual legislation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment applied to it, and that the eucharist was the true sacrifice. 1 These 
ideas caused Christian worship to be explicitly influenced by the 
Jewish liturgy, but this was not a phenomenon which occurred right 
at the beginning of the creation of Christian forms of worship. 

Although what prevailed in Palestinian forms of worship did not 
necessarily prevail in Greek forms, and vice versa, they did not, 
however, develop independently of each other. Let us only note two 
facts: (i) the Christian eucharist developed entirely from a Palestinian 
tradition, and (2) Greek worshippers used Aramaic formulae of 
acclamation, invocation and confession of faith. Amen , Abba , Maran 
Atha, which can only have originated in a Jewish Christian circle. 
Their use in the Pauline Churches shows that there was continuity 
between Palestinian and Greek cultus. 

2 . WORSHIP IN THE CHURCH IN JERUSALEM 

Concerning the Church at Jerusalem, apart from what may be in¬ 
ferred from some bold and artificial constructions, one fact is clearly 
apparent: its life had two centres, the Temple and the house, or 
houses, where the breaking of the bread was celebrated, i.e. which 
served as a shelter for that worship which was specifically Christian. 2 
Although we have no explicit information on the way in which this 
‘house’ as a place of Christian worship should be thought of; we must 
eliminate the idea that it has to do with a kind of private and in¬ 
dividual service of prayer, observed by each one of the faithful in his 
own house; it has to do with meetings of more or less numerous 
groups held in the houses of those who had sufficient room for them. 
The upper room, where there lived the little Galilean colony who 
formed the first nucleus of the Church at Jerusalem (Acts 1,13), and the 
house of Mary, John Mark’s mother (xn, 12). 

From what is said in Acts ill, that Peter and John went up to the 
Temple at the ninth hour, the hour of prayer and also of sacrifice, it is 
illegitimate to infer, as Leipoldt does, 3 that the Christians at Jeru¬ 
salem continued to participate in the sacrificial cult. Various indica- 

1 It is described as a sacrifice (Ouciia) to our knowledge for the first time in the 
Didache (XIV, 1-2). 

2 Leipoldt ( Gottesdienst , p. 21) nevertheless relying on Acts II, 46; ill, 11; 
v, 12, 20, 42, maintains that Christians celebrated their own cultus in the Temple, 
especially beneath Solomon’s porch. But the texts quoted by him refer to missionary 
preaching not to what could properly be called worship. 

3 Leipoldt, Gottesdienst , p. 21. 
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tions appear to us to suggest the contrary opinion. Except for the 
peculiar view expressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle 
of Barnabas, there is no polemic against sacrifice in the entire body 
of early literature, which shows that the question did not arise. 
Lohmeyer 1 discloses the fact that a fragment of the Gospel of the 
Ebionites 2 preserved this saying of Jesus. 4 1 have come to abolish 
sacrifices. If you do not cease to sacrifice, wrath will not cease to fall 
on you.’ This saying shows that even in Jewish Christian circles it 
was felt that sacrifice and Christianity were incompatible. Lastly, 
Burkitt 3 remarks that the story of Hegesippus describes James as 
passing his life in the Temple, not to sacrifice for the people but to 
intercede for them. 

The link between the cult-life of Palestinian Christianity and Judaism 
entirely prevented a revolution taking place before a.d. 70, which in 
Greek Christianity took place in the first generation. This is the 
substitution of Sunday 4 for the Sabbath as the day of worship. Even 
after 70 certain groups of Palestinian Christians, who however were 
not particularists, remained faithful to the observance of the Sabbath. 
We know this from Matthew xxiv, 20, where Christians are recom¬ 
mended with reference to the flight which the final crisis will impose 
upon them, to pray that it may not be in winter nor on the Sabbath 
day. 5 


3. WORSHIP IN THE GREEK CHURCHES 

Concerning the worship of Greek Christianity, our principal source 
of information consists of the instructions given in I Corinthians 
xii-xiv. First, the occasion of its composition must be recalled. The 
Corinthians attached great importance to spiritual gifts, the pheno¬ 
mena of inspiration and pneumatism which were especially mani¬ 
fested at meetings for worship. They seem to have laid special value 
on those phenomena of this kind which were somewhat theatrical and 
likely to strike the imagination, particularly that of a form of utter¬ 
ance which was certainly inarticulate, and in any case unintelligible 
both to the man who gave vent to it and to those who heard it. It was 


1 Lohmeyer, ‘Das Abendmahl in der Urgemeinde’, Journ. of Biblic. Lit., LVI, 
I 937 > P- 229. 

2 Preserved by Epiphanius, Haer., XXX, 16, 7. 

3 Burkitt, Christian Beginnings , London, 1925, pp. 229 f. 

4 For the origins of Sunday see La foi d la res., pp. 157 ff. 

5 Mark xm, 18, does not mention the Sabbath but only winter. Luke has no 
equivalent saying. 
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called glossolalia. 1 At the same time everyone exalted the charismatic 
gift which he had received to the detriment of others, with the result 
that the meetings of the Christians at Corinth had become scenes of 
rivalry between the various charismatic gifts, the manifestations of 
which were quite unco-ordinated and undisciplined. Even prophecy 
had ceased to fulfil its educative function as, with several prophets 
and exhibitionists of glossolalia speaking at the same time, no one 
could grasp the sense of what was being said. 

Such was the situation which Paul wanted to remedy by the in¬ 
structions he gives in I Corinthians xii-xiv. It is made up of two 
parts, between which there is interpolated with some latitude the 
hymn of agape. At the beginning of Chapter XII, Paul attacks the 
tendency of the Corinthians to put charismatic gifts in conflict with 
each other. Using the old metaphor of the body, which is a unity in 
spite of the diversity of its members, he points out how charismatic 
gifts, although they vary in form, possess a profound triple unity, that 
of the Spirit who creates them, of the Lord at whose service they are 
placed and, lastly, of edification of the Church, the body of Christ, 
which they should make real. To give this section of his instructions 
a more concrete character Paul enumerates various offices and 
functions which are exercised in the Church, and says that God has 
entrusted them to different people. 

The following section of instructions are more practical in charac¬ 
ter; in short it is the application of the first part. The Corinthians are 
exhorted to aspire after spiritual gifts, and in particular prophecy, 
which the apostle reckons to be, if not superior to glossolalia, at any 
rate more useful. Glossolalia in fact speaks to God not to man: it may 
edify the man who had it, 2 but it does not edify others. The prophetic 
utterance, on the other hand, brings to the faithful edification, ex¬ 
hortation and encouragement. 3 Paul goes on to explain that if he 
comes to the Corinthians and uses glossolalia he will not be of any 
help to them, but it will be quite otherwise if he speaks with revela¬ 
tion, knowledge, prophecy or instruction. It is not easy to define 
exactly these four terms. What is common to them appears at first 
sight to be that like glossolalia, they are utterances dictated by the 
Spirit but distinguished from it by the fact that they are intelligible. 

1 Concerning glossolalia, see I, p. 95, n. 4. 

2 It is not easy to see how the idea of glossolalia, being edifying to the man who 
has it (xiv, 4), can be reconciled with the statement of xiv, 14, that the prayer of 
glossolalia leaves the conscious personality (the nous) inactive. 

3 The utterance of glossolalia can only have similar effects if it is interpreted, 
i.e. if another charismatic gift, the gift of interpretation, is grafted on to it. 
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It is not certain that the terms used refer to ideas which are clearly 
differentiated from each other. Paul sometimes, as in his catalogues 
of virtues and vices, piled on terms which were more or less synony¬ 
mous to produce a mass effect. The same may be true here. With this 
reservation we can try to differentiate the terms used by Paul: revela¬ 
tion would be teaching which from a revealed idea resolved a doctrinal 
difficulty 1 ; knowledge would be for those capable of grasping it, a 
demonstration of this ‘divine wisdom’ which only spiritual beings are 
able to understand (I Corinthians m, i ff.). Teaching, the didache may 
be a more consecutive doctrinal demonstration possessing a systematic 
character. 2 

As for prophecy, some people have suggested that it is teaching 
which took the form of a commentary on the sayings of the Old 
Testament. This interpretation is sheer guesswork, and it seems more 
natural to consider prophecy to be a formal term embracing various 
kinds of inspired teaching. From the way in which Paul describes 
glossolalia and prophecy, he infers that prophecy must be desired for 
the edification of the Church. The man who has glossolalia to assist 
for that purpose must ask to be interpreted, i.e. to find another in¬ 
spired person who can translate his utterances into intelligible lan¬ 
guage. To justify this advice Paul dwells once more on the sterility of 
glossolalia from the point of view of the Church’s edification. It is in 
reference to this that he develops his theory about ecstatic prayer, 
that it confers no benefit on the conscious life. Paul seems here to veer 
round in his thought a little. Instead of, as we might have expected, 
concluding that conscious prayer is superior, he says, T will pray 
with the spirit (ecstatic prayer) and I will pray with the understanding 
(nous). I will sing with the spirit and I will sing with the under¬ 
standing (nous) also.’ Paul here changes his mind, which is all the 
more curious, as he goes on to emphasize the sterility of glossolalia 
from the point of view of the Church’s edification. It seems as if the 
apostle feared that his thoughts would lead to unwarranted inferences, 
and wanted to reply in advance to the accusation that he was decrying 
one of the most typical manifestations of inspirations and perhaps one 
of the most sought after, although all the same, the form of worship 

1 Paul teaches the Corinthians by a revelation when he explained one of the 
difficulties which prevented them from believing in the resurrection, that at the 
parousia Christians would instantaneously while alive, without passing through 
death, undergo a transformation which would make them heavenly beings like those 
risen from the dead (I Corinthians xv, 51 f.). 

2 W. Bauer ( Wortgottesdienst , p. 30) admits that didache is addressed directly to 
the intellect. 
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as he conceives it is an inspired form. Fundamentally, it must be 
noticed that Paul, looking at glossolalia from the point of view of 
religious life of the individual, emphasizes its value. Returning to 
public worship in verse 16, he says that if anyone pronounces a 
blessing, i.e. a thanksgiving or a doxology, as an expression of faith, 
and at the same time blesses God for what he has done for his 
salvation, possibly in an ecstatic utterance, the idiotes —i.e. the simple 
bystander who has not got the gift of interpretation—not having 
understood what has just been said, will not be able to say Amen and so 
associate himself with the thanksgiving. As he has not understood what 
he has heard, he will not gain from it any edification. And so the apostle 
concludes that, although he thanks God that he speaks ‘with tongues’ 
more than all the Corinthians, he would prefer to speak in the meet¬ 
ing five intelligible words than ten thousand ‘in tongues’ (xiv, 18-19). 

Whenever Paul is concerned with an idea which he has taken to 
heart he confirms his opinion by exegesis. He quotes a passage of 
Isaiah (xxvm, n-12), 1 where the words ‘other tongues’, ‘other lips’, 
‘not to understand’ are found, and draws from it this inference that, 
although glossolalia comes from God, it is unintelligible to believers 
and is directed at unbelievers. This does not signify, as what follows 
shows, that glossolalia can give them teaching and bring them out of 
unbelief, but can only make them feel the presence of a transcendent 
power. Pursuing this train of thought without being too much pre¬ 
occupied with the text, which served as a point of departure, he adds 
that prohecy is for believers, i.e. its function is to feed faith. His 
thought is fairly subtle and artificial; fortunately the conclusion is 
clear. Paul comes back to the effects, which glossolalia, on the one 
hand, and prophecy, on the other, produce on a stranger who comes 
and takes part in a Christian service. If he comes into the meeting 
and finds there all the brethren speaking ‘with tongues’, he would feel 
that he was present at a meeting of madmen; but if all were pro¬ 
phesying, i.e. speaking to the reason and the conscience, he would be 
convicted in his heart, his secret thoughts would be revealed and he 
would fall on the ground, prostrate himself and recognize that God is 
truly present in the midst of the assembled company. 2 

1 He seems here to quote a different version from the Septuagint, which is 
exceptional for Paul, a version which may have been known from Aquila. Cf. 
Vollmer, Die alttestamentliche Citate bei Paulus , Freibrug in Breisgau, 1895, p. 28; 
Rahlfs, ‘Ueber Theodotion-Lesarten und Aquila-Lesarten bei Justin’, Z.n.t.W., 
XX, 1921, pp. 182 ff. 

2 The very direct way in which the prophet speaks to the conscience of his 
hearers must be noted. 
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In the second section of instructions beginning at verse 26, Paul 
comes to practical advice. Before analysing it, it would be useful to 
note two pieces of information which emerge from the first half: 
(1) the meetings of Christians for worship were not closed. Anybody 
could be present. This was no doubt because it was reckoned that the 
services were a means of propaganda, if strangers were present, from 
which it may be deduced that teaching must have played an important 
part in them; (2) a negative fact. There was no fixed order of worship 
at Corinth, neither for the elements composing the service nor for 
the order in which they were taken, but everything was ex tempore . 
Everyone took part in the service just as at the moment he received 
the Spirit. Everybody was active as those even who were not inspired 
associated themselves with what was said, whether it was an act of 
thanksgiving as a prayer or a hymn sung by those who were inspired, 
by saying Amen to it. 

The supposition that everything was improvized is supported by 
the practical instructions, which show that the constituent elements 
of the service were provided by what everyone contributed to it. 
Paul’s enumeration of them does not claim to be exhaustive; here 
they are: (i) the psalm, i.e. a lyrical outpouring, the element of 
adoration which, however, might, and perhaps always did, contain an 
element of instruction as may be seen in the christological psalm of 
Philippians 11, 2-11; (ii) the didache , which seems to have been a 
lesson which it is tempting to call formal instruction, bearing either 
on the whole body of Christian doctrine or some particular point; 

(iii) revelation which illuminated some obscure point of doctrine or 
solved some difficulty which might exist in theory or practice; 

(iv) glossolalia; (v) interpretation which translated into clear language 
what glossolalia said in unintelligible language; (vi) prophecy. Paul 
admits that in principle all these elements, and others as well, figured 
in the services of worship. Yet he did not wish them to develop 
freely and without control. Everything in short must be done for 
edification. For that reason Paul formulates a rule that only two, or 
at the most three, with the gift of 'tongues’ should speak, and one 
after the other, 1 and only then, if there is present an interpreter 
capable of translating their utterances into clear language. In the 
absence of an interpreter the man with the gift of 'tongues’ will keep 
silence, and only talk to himself and God. The others will limit 


1 Which shows that in current practice several with the gift of ‘tongues’ spoke 
at the same time. It was the same for the prophets (xiv, 31). 
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themselves to passing judgment on them. 1 They will exercise, then, 
the charismatic gift of discerning Spirits, i.e. recognizing if the in¬ 
spiration comes from God or demons. If, while one prophet speaks, 
another is seized with inspiration, the former will have to be silent 
and yield utterance to the latter. 2 Paul lays down in fact the principle 
that inspiration is not irrepressible and beyond discipline, as, he says, 
‘the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets’ (xiv, 32). 

Paul wishes the women to keep silence at Church meetings 
(I Corinthians xiv, 34). 3 Concerning women Paul also says, ‘If they 
will learn, let them ask their husbands at home’ (xiv, 35). This 
reveals one peculiar aspect of the service of worship. Not only was 
teaching and exhortation given; there were also questions, perhaps 
even discussions. In reference to this it may be asked whether, when 
Paul expounds his thoughts in the Epistles by addressing a fictitious 
interlocutor, he is not to some extent reflecting a dialectical feature 
belonging to the service of worship. 

The instructions do not allow us to form any exact idea of the 
order of procedure in the service. The elements which make it up 
may be divided into two parts, provided the distinction is not re¬ 
garded as absolute, one of which is made up of prayer and chant 
forming the element of adoration, while the other is instruction, 
which could take several forms, some being addressed rather to the 
conscience, others to the intelligence, some being for the enlighten¬ 
ment of men’s souls, others exhortation to action. All these elements 
were organically connected by the fact that they were all gifts of the 
Spirit. 

Romans xn, 3 f., contains an explanatory note about charismatic 
gifts which refers to services of worship, although it does not apply 
to them alone. Amongst other things it deals with teaching and 
prophecy. It was written at Corinth at a time when Paul had not yet 

1 The others seem to be the other prophets, which would show that, as later on 
in the time of the Apocalypse, the prophets formed, if not a closed order, at any rate 
a group in the Pauline communities. 

2 Paul says that the first prophet will have to sit down, which proves that those 
present at the meeting were seated. The speaker stood up, but it cannot be known 
if he spoke from his seat or from a platform. Hernias (. Mand., XI, 1) shows that at 
Rome in the middle of the second century the faithful sat on benches while the 
speaker sat on a chair. Another passage (Vis., Ill, 1,8) also shows that the ministers 
of the Church occupied seats of honour at the meetings for worship. This also is 
evident from the use of the terms irpcoTO KCxOsSpfa (Mand., XI, 12) and irpcoTO 
KccOeSphris (Vis., Ill, 9, 7). 

3 The authenticity of this passage has sometimes been contested. I shall return 
later to the problem of the tendency at Corinth for women and slaves to be 
emancipated. See pp. 550 f. 
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been in Rome. It must, therefore, reflect the situation at Corinth, 
which Paul supposes existed also at Rome. It is said that he who 
presides must do so with diligence (xn, 8). It is seen what a difficult 
job the president had in a rowdy meeting such as that behind I Corin¬ 
thians xiv. Also it may be probable that Paul created the office of 
president in an attempt to bring order into the services of worship. 

Although the argument e silentio must only be used with caution, 
it is impossible not to be struck by the absence of any allusion by Paul 
to an element which was central to Jewish worship, i.e. the reading of 
the Law and the Prophets. If worship at Corinth had been formally 
connected with that of the synagogue, the reading of the Old Testa¬ 
ment would have given it an organizing principle which would have 
agreed ill with the anarchical character it seems actually to have 
possessed. 

We have no explicit information as to the frequency of services, 
but the mention in I Corinthians xvi, 2, of the first day of the week 
makes it very probable that services were held on that day. The 
service would then originally have been of the nature of a commemora¬ 
tion of the resurrection. Christian worship was organized within the 
framework of the week not, as happened later, within that of the 
year. 1 

The Pauline Churches knew, at any rate, of one other service of 
worship in addition to that to which the instructions in I Corinthians 
xiv refer: the one in the course of which ‘the Lord’s Supper’ was 
celebrated and is dealt with in Chapter XI of the same Epistle. 2 The 
two services differed from each other, in any case, in the fact that 
while strangers to the Church might be present at the former, only 
members of the community—i.e. the baptized partook of the Lord’s 
Supper and no one else—it is certain, could be present. Yet it is not 
inconceivable that the two services followed one upon another, as it 
would be possible for the eucharistic meal to be celebrated after the 
service of worship when those who had no right to partake of it had 
departed. But this is nothing more than a bare possibility. The term 
SeTttvov shows that the Lord’s Supper was celebrated in the evening; 
did the Corinthians assemble also in the evening for edification and 
instruction? One reason, perhaps, for thinking so is that the Church 
at Corinth contained a large proportion of petty artisans and slaves, 

1 Concerning the origin of the feast of Easter, the earliest annual feast known to 
the Church, see pp. 386 ff. 

2 Perhaps two others as we know absolutely nothing of the conditions of the 
administration of baptism, whether it took place in special gatherings or in the 
course of an ordinary Sunday service. 
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who might have found it difficult to be free to be present at meetings 
held in the daytime. There is, however, another reason which may 
have contributed to the two types of meetings being more completely 
dissociated from each other. By their behaviour and manner in both 
of them, the Corinthians failed to show adequately the unity of the 
Church, but the way in which they failed differed in each. In one 
type there was rivalry between those possessed of diverse charismatic 
gifts, in the other the rich held the poor in contempt. The two 
divisions are not incompatible with each other, but they are not com¬ 
pletely parallel. It is better, therefore, to suppose that the Lord's 
Supper was celebrated in the evening, and the other services of the 
Church may have taken place in the morning. 

The meeting opened with an invocation of the name of Christ, 
which must have been followed by a blessing of the faithful, and in 
the same way must have ended with a doxology and another bene¬ 
diction. There is no doubt that stereotyped formulae were not used, 
at any rate in the earliest period of the Church’s life. Those which 
are to be found at the beginning and end of the Pauline Epistles give 
us some idea of what they were like. Possibly they were sung and were 
in dialogue form. 

In the time of Pliny, in Bithynia, the two types of meetings had 
ceased to be distinct since the prohibition of hetairai and took place 
at ‘sunrise’. 1 The combination of the two may have been facilitated 
by the fact that, as the communities grew in numbers, reasons of a 
material kind compelled the actual meal to become a symbolic meal. 2 

4. THE JOHANNINE APOCALYPSE AND WORSHIP 

For the period from Paul’s death to the end of Domitian’s reign we 
have very little information about worship. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews is perhaps a piece of instruction given at a service by some 
didascaloi, and later sent by him to some other community than that 
for which it had first been written. It has been suspected that behind 
I Peter there may be a sermon which was given at a baptism. 3 But 
even if these were more than fairly reasonable conjections, they do 
not enable us to gain any concrete picture of the services of worship. 

There is, in the Apocalypse, a series of pictures which describe 


1 Pliny, Ep., X, 96. 

2 The Didache (XIV) shows that the two services were joined together. 

3 Bornemann, ‘Der erste Petrusbrief, eine Taufrede des Silvanus?’, Z.n.t.W., 
XIX, 1919-20, pp. 143-65. 
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scenes of adoration in heaven, and allow us to gain some idea of what 
the services of worship were like at the time when the book was 
compiled, or perhaps of what it was imagined to be. 

In the scene which acts as an introduction to the vision of the book, 
the seer beholds in heaven a throne surrounded with a brilliant rain¬ 
bow like an emerald; the being who sits on it has the brilliance of a 
jasper and a cornelian. Around him on the throne are twenty-four old 
men in white raiment, who wear golden crowns. All around on a 
crystal sea are four beasts full of eyes in front and behind, and each 
of them has six wings. Night and day they repeat without ceasing: 

‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is 
to come.’ 

The old men who fall down and cast their crowns before the throne 
reply in adoration to that of the beasts, saying: 

‘Thou art worthy, O Lord our God, to receive glory, honour, and 
power because thou hast created all things and for thy pleasure they 
are and were created’ (iv, i-ii). 1 

In the hand of him who sits on the throne is a sealed book, but no 
one in heaven nor in earth nor under the earth is worthy to receive it 
and break the seals. As the seer weeps one of the old men consoles 
him and says: 

‘Weep not: behold the lion of the tribe of Judah, the coat of David, 
hath prevailed to open the book and to loose the seven seals thereof.’ 2 

There follows a scene of adoration, centred not round God but 
round the arnion, 3 which the seer perceives 4 between the throne and 
the four beasts in the middle of twenty-four old men. It is as if it 
had been slain. 5 6 When this arnion receives the book from the hand of 

1 The elements of this picture are borrowed from various visions in the prophetic 
books of the Old Testament, notably Isaiah, Ezekiel and Zechariah. The in¬ 
formation will be found in all the commentaries on the Apocalypse. 

2 There is only an apparent contradiction between the idea that no one is worthy 
of opening the book and the fact that in spite of that the arnion is going to be able 
to open it. The reason is that he has not the power in virtue of what he is, but of 
what he has done. 

3 Intentionally, I do not translate the word apviov. The usual rendering is 
‘the Lamb’, but the arnion is not the feeble and defenceless animal which is the 
dpvos of John I, 36. It is the beast full of strength which goes at the head of the 
flock, leads and defends it. Cf. Spitta, ‘Christus das Lamm’, in Streitfgragen der 
Geschichte Jesu> Goettingen, 1907, pp. 172-224. 

4 The seer did not perceive him before, because the writer of the Apocalypse 

inserted him into a Jewish vision in which he did not originally figure. 

6 i.e. though having been sacrificed it is alive. It refers to the risen Christ. 
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him who is on the throne, the beasts and the old men fall down before 
him, each holding in his hand a harp and vials full of odours, which 
are the prayers of the saints and they sing a new song: 

‘Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof 
for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out 
of every kindred and tongue and people and nation and hast made 
us into our God kings and priests and we shall reign on earth’ 
(v, 9-10). 

With the beasts and the old men ten thousand times ten thousand 
and thousands of thousands of angels say with a loud voice: 

‘Worthy is the arnion that was slain to receive power and riches 
and honour and glory and blessing.’ 

Every creature which is in heaven and on the earth and under the 
earth and in the sea and all that are in them repeat: 

‘Blessing and honour and glory and power be unto him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the arnion for ever and ever. Amen.’ 

The four hearts say, ‘Amen’, and the old men fall down. 

After the sixth seal has been opened the seer perceives the in¬ 
numerable crowd of the redeemed, who stand before the throne and 
the arnion clothed in white robes and holding palms in their hands 
and proclaiming: 

‘Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the throne and to the 
Lamb.’ 

The angels who surround the throne, the old men, and the beasts 
fall down before the throne and worship God saying: 

‘Amen, blessing and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving and 
honour and power and might be unto our God for ever and ever. 
Amen’ (vn, 9-12). 

In the vision of trumpets, when the seventh angel has sounded the 
trumpet, powerful voices are heard in heaven saying: 

‘The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ: and he shall reign 1 for ever and ever.’ 

The old men lie down and worship God saying: 

1 It must be noticed that the use of the singular shows the close relations between 
God and Christ but is also explained by the fact that the piece is of Jewish origin. 
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‘We give true thanks, O Lord God Almighty, which art and wast 
and art to come; because thou hast taken to thee thy great power 
and hast reigned. 1 And the nations were angry and thy wrath is come 
and the time of the dead that they should be judged, and that 
shouldest give reward unto thy servants the prophets and to the 
saints and unto them that fear thy name, small and great, and shouldest 
destroy them which destroy the earth.’ 

After this invocation the Temple of God in heaven is opened; there 
is seen the ark of the covenant; there is lightning, voices and thunder, 
an earthquake and great hail (xi, 15-19). 

In Chapter XII, after the dragon has been overcome, there is 
heard a great voice saying: 

‘Now is come salvation, and strength, and the Kingdom of our 
God, and the power of his Christ: for the accuser of our brethren is 
cast down which accused them before our God day and night. And 
they overcame him by the blood of the arnion and by the word of 
their testimony. And they loved not their lives unto the death. There¬ 
fore rejoice ye heavens and ye that dwell in them. Woe to the in¬ 
habited of the earth and of the sea! for the devil is come down unto 
you, having great wrath, because he knows that he hath but a short 
time’ (xn, 10-12). 

Chapter XIV contains a vision of the Elect, who in number 144,000 
stand on Mount Sion with the arnion. They sing a new song which 
nobody but they can learn (xiv, 1-3). 

A sense of worship is again to be found as the climax of the vision 
of the vials. On a sea of crystal and fire stand the victors over the 
beast. They have in their hands harps of God and sing the song of the 
arnion saying: 

‘Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty, just 
and true are thy ways, thou King of saints. Who shall not fear thee, 
O Lord, and glorify thy name? for thou only art holy: for all nations 
shall come and worship before thee; for thy judgments are made 
manifest’ (xv, 2-4). 

A new scene of adoration follows the fall of great Babylon in 
Chapter XIX. The seer hears in heaven a great voice, a voice which 
is like that of a great crowd saying: 

‘Alleluia! Salvation and glory and honour and power unto the 

1 It must mean ‘and that thou hast established thy kingdom’. 
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Lord our God. For true and righteous are his judgments. For he 
hath judged the great whore, which did corrupt the earth with her 
fornication and hath avenged the blood of his servants at her hand.’ 

And again they say 'Alleluia’. The smoke of Babylon rises up for 
ever and ever. The old men and the beasts lie down before him who 
sits on the throne saying 'Amen! Alleluia!’, and from the throne comes 
a voice which says: 

'Praise our God all ye his servants and ye that fear him both small 
and great.’ 

The seer hears again the voice of a great crowd, a voice which is 
like the sound of many waters or that of thunder. It says: 

'Alleliua! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. Let us be glad 
and rejoice, and give honour to him: for the marriage of the arnion 
is come, and his wife hath made herself ready. And to her was granted 
that she should be arrayed in fine linen.’ 1 

Although there may be a close connection between worship in 
heaven, described by the Apocalypse, and worship on earth, plainly 
it cannot be supposed simply that the latter has been transposed to 
heaven so that we have a description of the worship of the Asiatic 
communities in the last decade of the first century, nor even of what 
the author of the Apocalypse wished it might have been, if the 
importance, power and wealth of the communities had allowed it to 
be clothed with all the luxuriance and majesty he desired for it. 

It is easy to see in the descriptions, which have been analysed, the 
influence of certain texts from the Old Testament. Our inferences, 
therefore, must be guarded. Thus it is not right directly to infer from 
what the seer says of the twenty-four old men who sit on thrones, 
that the presbyters at Christian services did not sit among the con¬ 
gregations but sat on thrones of some kind. 2 They belong to a picture 
which comes from the Old Testament. In the same way, it would be 
unwise to find proofs in the Apocalypse that they used incense or 
harps in Asiatic Christianity at the end of the first century, and that 
in their places of worship there was something like an altar and even 
an ark of the covenant. There is no doubt that when these terms 
occur in the Apocalypse they assumed for Asiatic Christians a symbolic 
character. 

1 At this point there is a comment, ‘for the fine linen is the righteousness of the 
saints’, which looks very like a later gloss. 

2 That does not also mean that the presbyters did not sit apart in the meetings 
for worship. 
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While the forms of Christian worship cannot be explicitly 
reconstructed from the descriptions in the Apocalypse, it is pos¬ 
sible to draw some conclusions at any rate from the book con¬ 
cerning the nature and orientation of the worship and some of 
its elements. 

The most striking fact is the close association between the worship 
of God and of Christ. The description is such that certain elements 
of Jewish worship can be recognized to have been taken into Christian 
worship, hymns and psalms particularly, which have been touched 
up so that adoration is given both to Christ and God. 

God is exalted in the songs of the Apocalypse for two reasons: 

(1) Jewish—he is the Lord Almighty, creator of all that exists, and 

(2) a new element—he has just inaugurated his Kingdom by defeating 
his enemies and avenging the blood of the saints. This is expressed 
in a phrase which frequently recurs in the Apocalypse 1 and describes 
God as he who was and is and not, as might be expected, who will be, 
but who is to come, who is coming to defeat the evil powers, pass 
judgment, and establish his Kingdom. In this the worship of God 
and Christ have the closest connection, as, if this victory is God’s 
triumph, it is gained through him who was dead and lives for ever. 
No other book of the New Testament, apart from the Apocalypse, 
shows a closer connection between the worship of God and Christ. 
That is due to two courses which it is curious to see converging. On 
the one hand, the Apocalypse is one of the books of the New Testa¬ 
ment 2 containing the most developed christology, in which Christ 
comes nearest to being equated with God, 3 and on the other hand, 
because of the kind of literature to which it belongs, it contains 
Jewish material into which the Christian faith is integrated and, not 
like other books, material created by the Christian faith. What is true 
from the literary point of view is also true from the points of view of 
worship. The ideal worship described by the Apocalypse is a Jewish 
form of worship christianized. Perhaps, in these circumstances, it 
would be foolish to suppose that what the Apocalypse describes as 
the elements of worship in heaven, represent point for point, the 
forms of worship of the Christians of Asia in the last decade of the 
first century. 

The close association between the worship of Christ and that of 

1 Applied to God but sometimes also to Christ. 

2 The other two are the Fourth Gospel and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

3 In practice rather than theory as the christology of the Apocalypse is functional 
more than ontological. 
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God was a powerful factor in christological development towards the 
complete deification of Christ. 

Some of the evidence, therefore, provided by the instructions of 
I Corinthians xiv can be supported and verified by the Apocalypse. 
Particularly has it been established that the lyrical element occupied 
an important place in worship, and that Christian hymnology seems 
already to have developed considerably by the end of the first 
century. 1 

In several of the scenes in the Apocalypse there are versicles and 
responses. In Chapter IV, the adoration of the old men is a response 
to that of the beasts; in Chapter V, a choir of ten thousand angels 
replies to the adoration of the beasts and the old men together, and 
then the adoration of all the beings of the universe is brought to a 
climax with the Amen of the beasts and the prostration of the old 
men. In Chapter XI, after the seventh trumpet has sounded, the 
adoration of the old men is given as a response to a proclamation by a 
heavenly voice. In the same way the scene of the fall of great Babylon 
contains alternating phrases of adoration. Evidence given us in 
Pliny’s letter shows something similar to this, when it says that the 
Christians at their meetings ‘sang in alternating fashion a hymn in 
honour of Christ as if he were a god’ (x, 96, 7). 

Although one must be careful in comparing two texts which do not 
belong to the same period or the same place, the apparent difference 
between the evidence of the instruction in I Corinthians xiv and that 
of the Apocalypse can be explained as due to differences in character. 
Paul is only giving instructions concerning those elements of worship 
which had occasioned abuse; he only makes very slight allusions in 
passing to those which stood in no need of correction. Plence, he 
barely mentions the lyrical elements of worship, those which consist 
of adoration. It would be foolish to infer from that that he did not 
recognize their importance. On the other hand, the Apocalypse 
describes nothing else. The faithful have no need of instruction in 
heaven where all is known. It would, therefore, be ridiculous to infer 

1 In the light of this idea the fragment of the hymn in I Timothy in, 16, may be 
considered as well as perhaps certain elements in the Gospels, e.g. Matthew xi, 25—7; 
Luke x, 21-2. Perhaps although it is difficult to be certain, some fragments of 
hymns may be found in the Fourth Gospel such as the Prologue or certain parts 
of the farewell discourses. It must also be noted that the four phrases in Didache, X, 
following the eucharistic prayer (‘Let grace come and let this world pass away’, 
‘Hosannah to the God of David’, ‘If any man be holy, let him come! If any man be 
not, let him repent’, 'Maran atha ’) might be evidence of chants or acclamations of 
the faithful. For a period a little later the Odes of Solomon may be mentioned. 
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from the Apocalypse that Asiatic worship at the end of the first 
century had no explicitly didactic element. 

The way in which in I Corinthians xiv, 26, Paul speaks of the 
psalm shows that in his time the singing was still lyrical in style, but 
often spontaneous, and not composed of set phrases. The lyrical 
elements in the scenes of worship in the Apocalypse no longer have 
this quality. They are set literary phrases. As a result the lively lyrical 
outbursts became formalized, so that continuity was assured when 
inspiration became feeble and disappeared. We have seen in another 
chapter 1 another example of the same process: the Didache prescribes 
prayers to be said whenever there is no prophet to preside at the 
eucharist. 


5. WORSHIP ACCORDING TO CLEMENT OF ROME 
AND THE DIDACHE 

The Epistle of Clement of Rome also provides an example of a fixed 
liturgical rite before the end of the first century. The example is so 
clear-cut and the phraseology involved so advanced that one can be 
quite sure that it was not the only set form possessed by the Roman 
liturgy at this time, and that the movement towards set forms had 
been on the way for some time. 

He makes a statement to convince those who were disturbing the 
peace at Corinth that their duty was to go away in order that tran¬ 
quillity could be restored, and then he announces to the trouble¬ 
makers that, if they resist the words of God, they will commit a 
grave sin. As for the Romans they will continue to intercede for them 
and will pray—and here follows the liturgical prayer 2 : 

‘That the Creator of the Universe may guard unhurt the member 
of his elect that has been numbered in all the world through his 
beloved child Jesus Christ, through whom he called us from darkness 
to light, from ignorance to the full glory of his name’ (lix, 2). 

This is the introduction to a long prayer which takes up three 
chapters. It is addressed to God. The recollections and even the 

1 See I. p. 270. 

2 1 am using the translation by Kirsopp Lake ( The Apostolic Fathers , I, London, 
1914). (Translator.) 

Concerning this prayer see Knopf, Lehr der zwolf Apostel, Zwei Clemensbriefe , 
Tubingen, 1920, pp. 137 f.; E. Von der Goltz, Der Gehet in der aeltesten 
Christenheit, Leipzig, 1901, pp. 196-207; Th. Schermann, Griechische Zauberpapyri 
und das Gemeinde - und Dankgebet im I. Clemensbrief> Leipzig, 1909. 
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quotations from the Old Testament are more numerous than the 
number of times Christ is mentioned. 1 In the first God is praised as 
the Almighty, the source of all good things, the protector of the 
humble, the one who has chosen the elect by Jesus Christ, his 
servant. To this is attached an intercession for the oppressed, the 
fallen, those who are in need, the sick, the strayed, the hungry and 
the prisoners, in order that 

‘all nations may know thee, that thou art God alone, and that Jesus 
Christ is thy child, and that “we are thy people and the sheep of thy 
pasture’ ’ ’ (lix, 4). 

Then comes a petition for forgiveness of sins and sanctification 
and a prayer for peace (lx ). 2 This part of the prayer finishes as 
follows: 

‘Grant that we may be obedient to thy almighty and glorious name, 
and to our rulers and governors upon the earth.’ 

Then after the prayer for the established authorities 3 the whole 
prayer finishes as follows: 

‘O thou who alone art able to do these things and far better things 
for us, we praise thee through Jesus Christ, the high-priest and 
guardian of our souls through whom be glory and majesty to thee, 
both now and for all generations and for ever and ever. Amen’ (lxi,3). 

The origin of this prayer, which is a very interesting specimen of 
the Roman liturgy at the end of the first century, is in the prayers of 
the synagogues of the diaspora. Its presence in the Epistle may be 
explained as due to the fact that Clement considered that his letter 
would be read first at the service of worship, at which it would take 
the place of instruction. He therefore follows it with the prayer, as 
no doubt happened when the instruction was improvized and not 
read. We therefore obtain a good idea from this of the formal set-up 
of prayers and instruction and of their dignified style. 

The Didache belongs to a little later time than the Epistle of 
Clement and a different place. If we compare the two documents we 
can discover, not only certain contrasts due to differences of place and 

1 Apart from the beginning and the end Christ is only named twice in lix, 3 and 4, 
although Hemmer counts twenty-one quotations from the Old Testament. 

2 Typically characteristic of the Jewish origin of this prayer is that neither 
Christ nor his redemptive work are referred to in connection with the forgiveness 
of sins and sanctification. 

3 Prayer for them is ordered in I Timothy II, 1 f. Cf. Polycarp, Phil ., XII, 3. 
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trend in development, but also certain quite striking analogies which 
are to be explained by the internal logic of the evolution of the forms 
of worship. 

The Didache, at certain points, shows the transition from spon¬ 
taneous worship, improvized as the result of inspiration, to forms of 
worship, which tend to become set in their structure and phrases; 
also it seems as due to the need for stability than as a result of in¬ 
spiration becoming feeble and rare, causing those who preside over 
the services not to feel themselves exalted by their duty. 

Chapter XIV shows that Christians met for worship on Sunday, 
when also the eucharist was celebrated. This was preached by con¬ 
fession of sins. The use of the term ‘sacrifice 5 shows that the eucharist 
was not only considered to be a means of receiving the grace of God 1 2 
but also an offering of worship. 

When there are no didascaloi and prophets, the bishops and 
deacons, whom the faithful have elected, will discharge in their place 
the ministry of prophets and didascaloi. The term has a very wide 
meaning; it covers in the first place the duties and offices belonging 
to worship. 


6 . THE EVIDENCE OF JUSTIN MARTYR 

The last text about worship to be considered is about half a century 
later than Clement and the Didache. It is the description of worship 
given by Justin Martyr to show that Christian worship did not in¬ 
volve shameful practices, which were readily being attributed to 
Christians. Reserving for later discussion the references to baptism 
and the eucharist, we will only consider at this point the references 
to Sunday worship as are given in Chapter LXVII of the first apology. 
On the day which is called ‘the day of the Sun 52 all who live in town 
and country meet together. There are read, for as long as there is 
time, the Recollections of the Apostles 3 and the ‘writings of the 
prophets 5 . When the reader has finished, the man who is presiding 
gives a sermon exhorting and encouraging the congregation to imitate 
these fine examples. Then we all stand up for prayer. 4 These services, 

1 In XVI the faithful are enjoined to assemble often for the good of their souls. 

2 It must not be inferred that because Justin uses this term he did not know it 
as ‘the Lord’s day’. He is writing so that pagan readers may understand him. 

3 The term ‘Recollections of the apostles’ is used instead of ‘the Gospels’ because 
the pagan readers Justin had in mind, would not have understood the latter term. 

4 Justin then goes on to describe the celebration of the eucharist. We shall 
return to this part of the narrative further on. 
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Justin repeats, take place on Sunday because that was the day when 
God created the world and Christ rose from the dead. 

There are here the two essential elements of worship, prayer and 
instruction, but there is no trace of Christian hymn singing; on the 
contrary, we meet with liturgical readings and offerings for the first 
time within our acquaintance. 

Too much importance must not be attached perhaps to the fact 
that singing is not mentioned. The explanation may be that Justin 
was deliberately confining himself to the essentials. 

7. THE QUESTION OF LITURGICAL READINGS 

No check seems to be possible on the hints concerning liturgical 
readings, which we believe we have discovered prior to Justin, at 
least so far as they might refer to an established and constant usage. 
Where Paul in Colossians iv, 16, enjoins that the letter which he is 
sending to Colossae should also be read at Laodicea, and conversely 
that the one which comes from Laodicea should be read at Colossae, 
the readings to which he is referring do not correspond to the reading 
of the Law and the Prophets in the synagogue, but rather to in¬ 
struction. It is also noticeable that the little Apocalypse in the 
Synoptics seems to have been written for a public reading, since we 
find in reference to the abomination of desolation the remark 4 let him 
that readeth understand' (Mark xm, 14; Matthew xxiv, 15), which 
seems to ask the reader to impress his listeners with the importance 
of the passage. The same observation may be made of the Johannine 
Apocalypse where in 1, 3, one reads: 

‘Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words of this 
prophecy and keep those things that are written therein.’ 

But it mUvSt be repeated what we said concerning Colossians iv, 16. 
The reading in question here is equivalent to instruction. What are 
these prophetic writings, the reading of which is mentioned by Justin 
in addition to the Gospels? Are they Jewish or Christian? The first 
hypothesis is hardly probable, inasmuch as they are mentioned after 
the Gospels and the Books of Moses are not mentioned. If it is 
granted that just at the time of Justin the structure of the New 
Testament was taking shape, there is no difficulty in understanding 
that the reading of the Gospels involved the reading of other books 
after it. Less than a generation after Justin the Muratorian canon, a 
Roman document, drew up the list of books which could be read at 
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the services of worship, and hinted at a certain number which ought 
not to be read. 

The liturgical reading of the Gospels, and subsequently of other 
Christian books, must not have been in the time of Justin a novelty. 
We can only guess when, and in what circumstances, liturgical reading 
was introduced. It may be supposed that in the instructions, which 
were an essential element in the worship of Greek communities of 
the first generation, the Gospel story was often recalled to serve as 
an opening for the development of the theme of redemption, or the 
presentation to the faithful of the portrait of Jesus as an example for 
imitation. The time came when it was no longer sufficient to recall 
the Gospel story, but it became necessary to reinforce and justify it 
by the witness of an apostle. It then became the subject of teaching 
and instruction at the service of worship, and could no longer be 
taken for granted as purely a matter already known. One of the 
functions of worship then became imparting knowledge, which led 
to the introduction of the liturgical reading of the Gospels. 

Another reason may have contributed to the same end. As the need 
grew for emphasizing the Church’s organization and enhancing the 
authority of those who exercised its ministries, the services of worship 
were not seen as a more or less improvised creation, but as trans¬ 
cendent organized forms which had been declared beforehand and 
prefigured in the worship of Israel. This made it necessary, more or 
less consciously and systematically, to find as close a conformity as 
possible between the Christian and Jewish worship. While none was 
possible with the worship at the Temple, which in any case had been 
abolished, it was found with that of the synagogue. This also may have 
been a contributory factor in a place being found for liturgical read¬ 
ings of sacred scriptures in the service of worship. 


CHAPTER II 


Baptism 

I. THE IDEA OF SACRAMENT 

With baptism 1 we come to the question of sacraments, i.e. acts of a 
symbolic character, the enactment of which is thought to be con¬ 
nected with spiritual activity. Sacraments are not specifically Christian 
phenomena; they are encountered in the most diverse religions. They 
existed in the world in which Christianity originated. The practice 
of washings and purifications are found in certain mystery religions 
as well as in Judaism, e.g. the baptism of proselytes and certain 
peculiar Jewish sects, or the ritual washing of the Essenes and the 
baptism of John Baptist. These usages to some extent determined or, 
at any rate, influenced the appearance and development of Christian 
baptism. In the same way the apostle Paul himself emphasized the 
parallelism, and also the disparity between the ‘Lord's Supper' and 
the pagan sacrificial meal (I Corinthians x, 20-2). 

But it would be very naive to infer from these resemblances that 
Christianity borrowed its sacraments from the environment in which 
it originated. In fact, a comparison between the exterior forms of the 
rites is insufficient; the ideas and sentiments behind them must be 
analysed to find out if they are the same in each case. A sacrament 
exists for the purpose of establishing a relationship between the 
worshipper and his god. The number of forms and symbols which 
lend themselves to the expression of this idea is limited. The symbols 
of eating and drinking, clothing, dwellings and general sexual union 
almost exhaust the possibilities at hand. This means that, what at 
first sight, might be considered to be the dependence of one upon 
another may well turn out to be parallel developments. 


1 The essential bibliography relative to baptism may be sited here: Rengstorf, 
Die Taufe im Urchristentum im Lichte der neueren Forschung, Leipzig, 1905; 
H. Windisch, Taufe und Siinde im aelteste?i Christemtum bis auf Origines, Tubingen, 
1908; Von Stromberg, Studien zur Theorie und Praxis der Taufe in der altchristlichen 
Kirche , 1913; Leipoldt, Die urchristliche Taufe im Lichte der Religionsgeschichte, 
Leipzig, 1928; Reitzenstein, Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe , Leipzig, Bonn, 
1929; Oepke, art. pcarrco ( 3 cnrr{£co, etc., in Kittel, I, pp. 527-44 (Bibliography). 
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Before we think of forming an opinion as to how the Christian 
sacraments may have been formed, we must begin by gathering 
together what information there is at our disposal concerning the two 
principal sacraments, baptism and the eucharist. 

An organic relationship between them seems to have been estab¬ 
lished at an early date. We read in the Didache: 

‘But let none eat or drink of your eucharist except those who have 
been baptized in the Lord's name' (ix, 5). 

The writer was not creating an innovation by formulating this rule, 
he was only codifying a custom. In John xm, 17, the eucharist, which 
is symbolically represented by the gesture of Jesus in washing the feet 
of his disciples, is in one sense a purification complementary to 
baptism. Somewhat later Paul placed, side by side, the prophetic 
types of baptism and the eucharist (I Corinthians x, 1 ff.). 

2 . THE PROBLEM OF BAPTISM 

After Jesus had been baptized by John Baptist he collaborated with 
him for a time. Like him he baptized those who felt the need of 
repentance. Following on a divergence of views concerning the 
efficacy of ritual purifications, he separated from John and began his 
own ministry, renouncing the practice of baptism. 1 In spite of the 
primitive Church's tendency to place all its doctrine and institutions 
as far as possible under the patronage of Jesus, it does not describe 
baptism as having been instituted by him. It is true that there is 
quoted as ‘the saying instituting baptism' Christ's order to his 
apostles: 

‘Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost' (Matthew 
xxviii, 19-20). 2 

But in this saying, which in any case is not a saying of the historic 
Jesus, baptism is neither described nor explained. It is a rite which is 
already known and practised, and is only being legitimized by being 
placed under the patronage of the risen Christ. 3 

1 Concerning this see Jean-Baptiste, pp. 86 ff.; Life of Jesus, pp. 264 ff. 

2 Doubts have been expressed concerning the authenticity of this reading. 
Eusebius gives the reading ‘in my name’, which may well represent the primitive 
text. Concerning this question see my book La foi a la resur., p. 279, n. 2, and 
further on p. 339, n. 1. 

3 Still more clearly is this to be seen again in the spurious ending of Mark where 
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Baptism was practised at a very early date in the Church, both in 
Palestinian and Greek Christianity. * 1 It was already in existence at the 
time of Paul’s conversion. ‘All we who were baptized . . says the 
apostle (Romans vi, 3). When would he have been baptized if not at 
the beginning of his Christian life? 

A religious society must have its limits and mark out a clear frontier 
between what is in it and what is not. It does it by adopting a rite of 
initiation or aggregation, a rite of transition. Such in origin was the 
meaning of baptism, which was retained even when it was charged 
with other meanings and became a sacrament in itself. The Church 
may be defined as the society of the baptized at every moment of its 
history. 


3. THE JEWISH RITES OF ABLUTION 

Few religions do not know rites of ablution and purification. They 
were exceptionally prominent in the environment in which Christian¬ 
ity was formed. It is impossible even to give a sketch of these rites 
without referring to questions which are still unsolved. It will be 
sufficient, however, to recall some essential facts. 2 

(i) Levitical ablutions 

In the Levitical worship the ablutions were mostly of a negative 
character; their function was to remove impurities which had been 
contracted for purely physical reasons, such as contact with a human 
corpse or a dead animal, plague, female menstruation, etc. 3 These 
washings, aspersions and ablutions were practised in accordance with 
a ritual which had become fixed and specialized. Those to which the 
priests and Levites were subject before they were able to discharge 

Christ, after ordaining that the Gospel is to be preached to every creature, adds: 
‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned’ (xvi, 16). 

1 It is somewhat difficult to understand how Johannes Weiss (‘Das Problem der 
Entstehung des Christen turns’, Arch.f.Relwiss ., XVI, 1913, p. 443) could put 
forward the idea that the earliest groups of Christians were unaware of the practice 
of baptism. 

2 Concerning Jewish ablutions in Jesus’s time see Brandt, Die jiidische Baptismen 
oder das religiose Waschen und Baden im Judentum mit Einschluss des Judenchristen- 
tums y Giessen, 1910, and concerning the whole problem, J. Thomas’s book Le 
mouvement baptiste en Palestine et Syrie (150 av. J.-C.-300 ap. J.-C.), Gembloux, 
I 935 » where will be found a full biography. The problem is also connected with 
that of Mandaeism and its influence. Concerning this see J.B., pp. 113 ff.; Lietz- 
mann, ‘Ein Beitrag zur Mandaerfrage’, S.B.A., 1930, pp. 596-608. Loisy, Le 
Mandeisme et les origines chretiennes , Paris, 1904. 

3 Leipoldt, Urchr. Taufe , p. 1. 
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their duties in the Temple were not purely negative in character; 
their purpose also was to make them fit to come into contact with holy 
things. They were both a purification and a consecration. After the 
ceremony had been performed they proceeded to rites of profanation. 
By this means a supernatural activity is added to the idea of physical 
or quasi-physical purification, which enables a man to approach the 
sphere of the divine without danger. 

Besides this the progress of religious and moral ideas, without 
eliminating anything, adds to the idea of physical purity and im¬ 
purity a moral idea, with the result that the rites are given a symbolic 
character and their efficacy is made to depend on moral conditions. 
Consequently, in a passage of the Sibylline Oracles (iv, 161-9), 1 
pagans are invited to bathe in the rivers and pray to God to give 
them repentance. 2 The Greek mysteries also knew of ceremonies of 
purification, 3 but only of a ritual character as their function was to 
make a man fit to approach the divine in order to receive initiation. 4 

Sometimes the idea of purification is associated with that of a 
mystical virtue belonging to water. The Babylonian and Egyptian 
religions knew of the practice of remedial bathing. Herodotus 5 reports 
that when a human corpse was found, which a crocodile had dragged 
into the Nile, it was embalmed and anointed as if it was the corpse 
of a superman; washed in the Nile it had become divine. 6 Remedial 
baths do not seem to have been practised in Israel. 7 Nevertheless, the 
idea of a magical virtue in water may have found its way into Jewish 
circles. Possibly there is a trace of this in John v, 7; ix, 11, and in the 

1 This passage is Jewish and its date is about a.d. 80. It contains an allusion 
(130-6) to the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 as a punishment from heaven for the 
massacres of the pious perpetrated in Palestine by the Roman armies, but 
does not mention either a big fire which occurred in Rome in 80 or the death of 
Titus in 81, two facts which could have also been described as divine punishments. 

2 It must be understood to mean as in Acts v, 31; xi, 18, the possibility of 
efficacious repentance, i.e. followed by forgiveness and regeneration. 

3 Concerning the rites of ablution in the Greek world see Leipoldt, Urchr. 
Taufe , pp. 38 ff. 

4 This point has been well and fairly brought to light by K. Holl, ‘Religions- 
geschichte und Urchristentum’, in Ges. Aufs., II, pp. 11 ff. It is of particular im¬ 
portance to the problem of the relations of Christianity to the mystery religions. 

5 Herodotus, Hist., II, 90. 

* Possibly Antinoiis, Hadrian’s favourite, was the object of a cult because he 
had been drowned in the Nile. 

7 The washing to which lepers submitted were rites of purification which only 
took place after a healing. The story of Naaman the Syrian, who was cured of 
leprosy after he had immersed himself seven times in the River Jordan on the 
order of the prophet Elisha (II Kings V, 1-14) does not apply here because it was 
a test of Naaman’s faith. But it might be asked if this story does not contain a 
polemic against the practice of remedial washings. 
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recommendation of the Didache to baptize for preference with run¬ 
ning water (vn, 1-2). 


(ii) Baptism and the Essenes 

Baptismal practices of a distinctly established kind are found in 
circles very near to the one in which Christianity took its birth. 

These are the ablutions of the Essenes. The general resemblances 1 
they bear to Christian baptism cannot be denied, but at the same 
time they show certain peculiarities which prevent one from thinking 
that Christian baptism could have been derived from them. While 
the latter is only enacted once, the ablutions of the Essenes were 
practised daily, and even repeated several times in a day. 

But in Essenism, Bousset 2 believed he found a development exactly 
parallel to that which resulted in the Christian sacraments. Essenism 
was in his mind a religion in which sacrament replaced sacrifice. 
‘Washing or baptism,’ he says, ‘was a sacrament’, since it made a 
novice into an Essene just as in the Church baptism makes a catechu¬ 
men into a Christian. To the first sacrament was added a second, the 
meal which only the members of the sect could partake; priests pre¬ 
pared, ordered, served it; it had a positively religious character. In 
this respect, Bousset thinks, it was a distinct novelty compared with 
the Jewish cult which centred round sacrifice. 

Attractive as this theory is, at first sight, it does not stand up to 
examination. Bousset says that baptism made a man an Essene. But 
this was not strictly true, as the candidate was admitted to an ablution 
after a novitiate of a year, and then had to have a second novitiate, 
which lasted two years, before he could participate in the meals. It is 
also far from the truth, as the ablution did not have a definite effect, 
but had to be repeated. 


1 Concerning Essenism and its origins see especially Ed. Zeller, Die Philosophie 
der Griechen , III, 2 3 , Leipzig, 1881, pp. 277-338; Schiirer, Gesch., II, pp. 556-84; 
Bousset-Gressmann, Rel.d.Jud ., pp. 456-65; Ed. Meyer, Urspr.u.Anf., II, pp. 393- 
402; Isidore L6vy, La legende de Pythagore de Grece en Palestine , Paris, 1927, 
pp. 264-89. In these works will be found full bibliographical information. 

Translator’s Note: Since this work was written much light has been thrown on 
the Essenes by the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, not excepting their baptismal 
practices, concerning which the reader is referred to W. H. Brownlee in The 
Scrolls and the New Testament (ed. by K. Stendhal), 1957, 33 ff.; J. M. Allegro, 
The Dead Sea Scrolls , 1956, pp. 163 ff.; C. T. Fritoch, The Qnmran Community , 
1956, p. 126; H. A. Powell Davies, The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 1957, 
pp. 142 f.; T. H. Gaster, The Scriptures of the Dead Sea, 1957, 60 f.; H. H. Rowley, 
New Testament Essays , 1958, pp. 218-29. 

2 Bousset-Gressmann, Rel.d.Jud. , pp. 460-2, 465. 
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The fact that the Essene meal was preceded by ablutions is not 
enough to render it a sacrament. Washing here is only a more intense 
form of the purifications which the Jews had to undertake before 
taking a meal. The difference between washing the hands and arms 
up to the shoulder, as the Jews did (Mark vn, 3), and washing the 
whole body in the bath is only one of degree, not of kind. Prayers 
before and after meals were a current Jewish custom. As for the fact 
that only the members of the sect were admitted to the meal, this 
was both a social and a ritual fixture. It maintained and affirmed the 
closed character of the group, and was a means of preventing indivi¬ 
duals in a state of impurity from desecrating the meal. The term 
‘friends’, used by Bousset, goes beyond the statements of the sources, 
which only mention officials who were appointed to prepare the meals, 
which is clear evidence of the care taken to make as sure as possible 
that the rules of ritual purity were observed. All this bears no positive 
trace of a sacramental nature, or of any explicit connection with 
Christian baptism. 

(iii) The Jewish baptism of proselytes 

In spite of the malevolent and scornful attitude of the Graeco-Roman 
world towards Judaism, 1 it attracted many people, and the enthusiasm 
of Jewish missionaries was not without effect. Since the exile, and 
especially since the Maccabean period, Judaism had developed into 
what might be called a Church, 2 i.e. a religious society into which it 
was not sufficient to be born, but which asked of its members a 
definite personal attitude. The fact that, among Jews as an ethnic 
group, there were some who were impious, fostered the idea that 
there might be among pagans children of God. Universalism also was 
logically an inevitable corollary of monotheism. Thus, in spite of its 
nationalism of which it could not rid itself, Judaism became a mis¬ 
sionary religion. 

As Schiirer remarked, 3 three facts explain the success of the Jewish 
mission. By the use of allegory Alexandrine Judaism was able to make 
its message capable of being assimilated by the Greeks and Romans, 
especially by insisting on the idea of the one and only God. Judaism 
also developed into what might be called an ethical system, which 
gave to an elect more substantial nourishment than Greek philosophy 

1 See I, p. 469, n. 3. 

2 Concerning this see Ad. Lods, ‘Les antecedents de la notion d’figlise’, in 
Origine et nature de I’figlise , pp. 9-50. See also the works of A. Causse, especially 
Du groupe ethnique d la communaute religieuse, Paris, 1937. 

3 Schiirer, Gesch., Ill, pp. 107 ff. 
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and religion. Lastly, it profited from the attraction Oriental faiths 
possessed for contemporary minds. 

Although Matthew xxm, 15, shows that a concern for mission was 
not alien to Palestinian Judaism, it is especially to be seen in Greek 
Judaism. Its geographical situation rendered it more detached, in fact 
if not in theory, from the temple-cult and from what was still left of 
Jewish national life than Palestinian Judaism; hence it was more 
purely religious in its outlook. Its life in the Greek world brought it 
face to face with the problems of the pagan world, i.e. its significance 
in God’s sight and its destiny. Also Jewish missionary zeal was very 
active. Most of its literature is propaganda. As Romans 11, 19-20, 
shows, Judaism felt that the Law gave it perfect knowledge of God 
and his will, and therefore it was called to be ‘the guide of the blind, 
the light of them which are in darkness, the instructor of the ignorant, 
the teacher of children’. 

The admission of pagans to Judaism and their sympathies with it, 
varied quite considerably in form and degree. In theory all who 
wished to become Jews had to be circumcised and obey the Law. But 
there were a large number who, as Josephus puts it, 1 in spite of their 
enthusiasm for Judaism and what they borrowed from Moses, con¬ 
tinued to follow their own national customs. Jewish missionaries were 
sometimes satisfied with a minimum. A passage from the Sibylline 
Oracles (iv, 164 f.) only asks from pagans worship of the true God, 
belief in a future judgment and ablutions in a stream. 2 There is no 
mention of circumcision or obedience to the Law. 3 

There were congregated round the synagogues groups of sym¬ 
pathizers. Those whom Acts (x, 2, 22, 35; xm, 16, 26) calls the ‘God 
fearers’ mustbe distinguished from proselytes (Gm’rn) 4 = TTpocnjAuToi 
= those who come 5 6 and are pagans, who by circumcision and 

1 Josephus, Contra Apionem , II, 39. 

2 Many scholars think that this refers to the baptism of proselytes. 

3 Josephus ( A.J ., XX, 2, 5) mentions the conversion to Judaism of the King of 
Abiadene, Izates. He wanted to be circumcised, but he was dissuaded by a Jew 
named Ananias, who persuaded him that it was sufficient to honour God and obey 
the moral precepts of the Law. Ananias urged at the same time that the king’s 
circumcision would cause political disturbances. But in the end Izates was circum¬ 
cised. This story shows that there was no absolute agreement as to the conditions 
of the initiation of pagans into the Jewish community and also that timely con¬ 
cessions were not refused. 

4 In the Old Testament the term ger is used for foreigners settled on Israel’s 

territory but not integrated in the political and religious community of the nation. 

6 It is tempting to identify the two categories of ‘God-fearers’ and ‘proselytes’ 
with the two employed in rabbinic literature, ‘proselytes of the gate’ and ‘proselytes 
of righteousness’. The former term seems to mean for the Talmud simply the 
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obedience to the Law had entered fully into the life of the Jewish 
community. * 1 

Until the temple was destroyed, apart from circumcision, two con¬ 
ditions were laid down for the reception of proselytes, a baptism 
( tebila ) and a sacrifice to be offered in the temple. 2 The latter 
naturally became void after 70, and in the diaspora, even before then, 
it cannot have been realized in practice. Baptism also took on a 
peculiar significance from the fact that it was the only requirement, 
apart from sacrifice, which women 3 could fulfil. There is no difficulty 
in explaining the origin of the baptism of proselytes. As Schiirer 
notes, 4 a pagan is plainly so impure that his entry into the Jewish 
community would have been inconceivable without purification. The 
Mischnah speaks of the baptism of proselytes as a traditional custom. 
Under Hadrian, Arrienus 5 alludes to it as a well-established custom. 
The earliest explicit evidence we have comes from a controversy 
which arose a little before Jesus’s time, as to whether baptism could 
follow immediately upon circumcision, or whether it ought to be 
separated from it by an interval of seven or nine days. 6 

We have mentioned the text of the Sibylline Oracles (iv, 164 f.), 
which many scholars connect with the baptism of proselytes. Follow¬ 
ing various writers—Renan, Brandt and Reitzenstein—Thomas 7 
maintains that it did not originate in a Jewish circle but a baptist one. 
The pious are described in this Book IV as avoiding sin and impurity, 
rejecting bloody sacrifices and not frequenting temples and prac¬ 
tising washings. But towards a.d. 80, to abstain from sacrifices and 
frequenting temples could only refer to a pagan cult. The only in¬ 
ference, therefore, to be drawn is that baptism is not sufficient to save 
pagans, but they must ask God for his forgiveness for their sins, and 
promise to change their way of life. 

gerim of the Old Testament. To avoid confusion between the old and new meanings 
of the word ger the term proselyte was differentiated by the denotations ‘of the 
gate’ and ‘of righteousness*. 

1 Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden , Freiburg 
in Breisgau, Keipzig, 1896, pp. 328 ff., called in question the distinction which is 
generally made between proselytes and God-fearers. The story of Cornelius con¬ 
tradicts his theory, because it shows that Peter considered that he was making 
himself impure by entering the house of the centurion who was a ‘God-fearer*. 

2 Pesachim , VIII, 8; Edujoth ., V, 2. 

3 Leipoldt ( Urchr . Taufe, p. 3) notes that the baptism of proselytes played a part 
all the greater because more women than men were converted to Judaism. 

4 Schiirer, Gesch., Ill, pp. 130 ff. 

6 Arrienus, Dissert. Epict ., II, 9. 

6 Concerning the controversy see Strack-Billerbeck, I, pp. 102 f. 

7 Thomas, Le mouvement baptiste, pp. 46 ff. 
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The treatise Mikvaoth gives some information about the details of 
the baptism of proselytes. The different kinds of water are classified, 
stagnant water being put at the bottom of the list. The candidate for 
baptism must be properly warned of the gravity of the course he is 
taking, and of what it involves. For this purpose, while the neophyte 
plunged into the water, two or three disciples of the rabbi had to stand 
by him and remind him of the commandments of the Law, to the 
observance of which he would henceforth be subjected. 

Joachim Jeremias 1 produces an ingenious argument for the anti¬ 
quity of the baptism of proselytes. His starting point is I Corinthians 
x, 1-2, where Paul says that, although they have been baptized in the 
desert and in the Red Sea and have eaten the food which came from 
heaven, manna, and have drunk the spiritual drink, the water which 
sprang from the rock, the Israelites died in the desert without attain¬ 
ing the Promised Land. This happened because they gave themselves 
up to idolatry. Judaism regards the generation in the wilderness as 
the prototype of the Messianic community. We must, therefore, look 
for the origin of Paul’s thought within the framework of this con¬ 
ception. The idea of the sacraments of the wilderness is expressed as 
if it were a current conception with which his readers were already 
acquainted; it needs no justification or commentary. As there is no 
suggestion of it in the stories of the Old Testament, it must be 
thought that Paul was inspired by a Midrasch, 2 which Jeremias 
thinks must have described what happened in the wilderness as a 
prototype of the baptism of proselytes. Two observations compel us 
to express reserve as to this argument without, however, over¬ 
throwing it. First of all, as most of the Christians of Corinth were of 
pagan origin, they can only have known of the Midrasch through 
Paul, but then surely the apostle, as he was interpreting the Old 
Testament and the whole of the Jewish tradition on the principle that 
it all refers to Christ, would have found in the happenings in the 
desert a type both of baptism and of the eucharist. This point must 
be emphasized: Paul is not only speaking of baptism but also of the 
eucharist. To infer that what he says of baptism refers to an institution 
of Judaism, it must be established that the same is said of the 
eucharist. And that is not the case. 

1 Joachim Jeremias, ‘Der Ursprung der Johannestaufe’, Z.n.t.W XXVIII, 1929, 
pp. 312-20. 

2 This is proved for example by the identification of the rock with Christ, which 
does not harmonize with the conception developed by Paul elsewhere of Christ’s 
pre-existence but is found in Philo {Leg. alleg. II. 21, Quod. det. pot , insid., 31) and 
in certain rabbi (cf. Strack-Billerbeck, III, p. 408). 
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No one argument, either in principle or in fact, which can be used 
to prove the existence of the baptism of proselytes at the time of the 
birth of Christianity is absolutely compelling. Nevertheless, taken 
together, they make up a sufficiently strong collection of hypotheses 
to allow one to assume that the baptism of proselytes was earlier than 
Christianity. 

(iv) John Baptist's baptism 

The baptism of John Baptist 1 is the only one of the baptismal rites 
practised before the Christian era which had any significance for 
Christianity. The whole of the tradition concerning John was trans¬ 
posed by being integrated into the Christian tradition, and by re¬ 
ducing him to the position of a simple precursor from that of an 
original prophet. As part of the same process his baptism became a 
prefiguration of Christian baptism, and so a rite with no significance 
of its own, but only by its relationship with something else. John had 
announced the coming of the apocalyptic Messiah, who was going to 
exercise a judgment in accordance with strict righteousness and who, 
by the ordeal of wind and fire, would sift the grain from the chaff, 
i.e. the righteous from the sinners, to admit the former into the 
messianic kingdom and condemn the latter to destruction. 

Was the baptism which John gave to those who submitted to his 
call to repentance a simple ritual purification, similar in type to the 
ablutions of the Essenes, or the baptism of proselytes? It does not 
seem so. It is distinguished from the Essene baptism by the fact that 
it was administered once and for all, and therefore belonged to the 
category of rites of initiation and aggregation. 2 It also differs from it 
by the fact that John baptized those who came to him, and did not 
ask them to purify themselves by immersing themselves in the Jordan. 
The passage from the Sibylline Oracles, which has been already 
quoted, shows that originally the proselyte, just like the Essene, 
immersed himself in the water. The one who baptized, therefore, 
neither in the baptism of proselytes nor in the Essene baptism, 
played a part comparable to that which he had in the baptism of John 
Baptist. 

Was baptism for John an external sign, a symbol of repentance, or 
did he regard it as an efficacious means of obtaining forgiveness of 
sins and of being integrated again into the people of God, from which 

1 For this paragraph see J.B., pp. 34 ff., and Life of Jesus, pp. 264 ff. 

2 This is supported by the evidence of Josephus, who uses the characteristic 
expression ‘to unite by a baptism’ ( A.j ., XVIII, 5, 2). 
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a man had been excluded by violating the Law? Certainly he did not 
see it as an absolute guarantee, as he asked his disciples to produce 
‘fruits worthy of repentance’, i.e. he demanded of them a change of 
life. He, therefore, put a stronger accent on repentance than on 
baptism, of which it was the external sign. 

The passage, John in, 25, which explains the separation between 
Jesus and John Baptist as due to a divergence of views concerning 
purification, in other terms baptism, 1 shows that John attributed 
purificatory virtue to the rite. The expression ‘baptism of repentance 
for the forgiveness of sins’ is not, therefore, a Christian formulation, 
derived from the transformation of John’s baptism into a prefigura¬ 
tion of Christian baptism, but an expression in line with John’s 
thought. His baptism, therefore, belongs to the category of Jewish 
rites of purification; it only differs from them by its eschatological 
character. 


4. THE TERMS AND FORMULAE USED IN CONNECTION WITH 
BAPTISM IN PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 2 

There are two questions here: (1) concerning the history of the words 
( 3 ourri£co and ( 3 aTmaiia ; and (2) concerning the formulae in which 
these words are found. 

The simple verb (3cutt£iv is met with from Homer onwards with 
the material sense of immersing. 3 The intensive ( 3 ourri££iv is used 
from Hippocrates; and from Plato onwards is found in the passive in 
Josephus, with the meaning of ‘making shipwreck of’, ‘founder’, and 
figuratively ‘destroying, bringing to ruin?’ 

Bourn £siv is only used in classical Greek rarely, to mean washing, 
and that only in a ritual. 


1 See J.B., pp. 86 ff.; Life of Jesus, pp. 271 ff. 

2 Concerning this question see W. Heitmiiller, *Im Namen Jesu* Eine sprach- 
und religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zum Neuen Testament , speziell zur urchrist- 
lichen Taufe , Giessen, 1903; Oepke, in Kittel, I, pp. 527-46. We are referring to 
these works particularly for the exact reference of texts which we cannot quote in 
detail. 

3 In Josephus, Jewish Antiquities , III, 6, 1; Jewish Wars , ill, 9, 10, is found 
pcoTTEiv in the sense of dyeing with a colour, staining where the noun | 3 &|i{jcc, 
the material stained ( J.A ., Ill, 6, 4), and it is also found in a papyrus of 163 or 
162 b.c. The word in this sense is found once in the New Testament in Revelation 
xix, 13, where the triumphant Messiah is clothed in a cloak (3£(3a|jpevov chpcm. 
Some MSS have pepavTiapevov (P. 2329 ) TrepipepapiiEVOv ^ or eppapevov. (Or) 
purified by blood. It does not seem possible to keep this reading. This meaning, to 
our knowledge, was never used to mark the change produced by baptism. 
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In the New Testament poaneiv is only found in the peculiar 
sense of immersing, e.g. in Luke xvi, 24, and John xm, 26. 1 

Apart from two passages, one of which is doubtful, 2 found in the 
New Testament with the specific Christian ritual meaning, which, as 
Oepke remarks, proves that the first Christian writers felt that 
Christian baptism was a novelty. The use of (3a7rri£6iv, meaning a 
ritual, is rare in Greek. In a London papyrus of the third century a.d. 
a certain pagan advises the man who is looking for purity and 
salvation to feed on vegetables, to keep silent, to throw something 3 
into the stream, and then, after he has washed and bathed (mi 
Aouct&pevos ml (3aTrriaap£vos), to return home. Clement of 
Alexandria [Strom, ill, 12, 82, 6) says that after marriage cos TraAai 
(3oarri££iv is unnecessary. According to Oepke, Clement was not 
thinking here of the Jewish custom to which Josephus (C. Ap. 11, 203) 
attests, but of a similar one which was followed in certain pagan 
circles. Plutarch [Superst. ill, 2, 166) condemns a form of procedure 
which was intended to fight fear and is expressed in the following 
prescription: p&Tmcrov <7£auTov £is OaAaaaav. According to the 
Corpus hermeticum (iv, 4) there is a prize which is only granted to a 
few spirits. God caused a crater to appear on earth to contain it. He 
proclaims to the Spirits: (3aTrncrov CTEaurr)v, i.e. immerse yourself 
in this crater. These who have thus been baptized by the nous shared 
in knowledge; mortal they became immortal. These texts are charac¬ 
teristic but rare, which is striking in view of the wide extension of the 
practices of ablution. 

In the Septuagint the verb tabal (=to plunge) is regularly trans¬ 
lated by poarTEiv (except in the story of Naaman, where ( 3 onrTt£Eiv 
is used (II Kings v, 14)). When the reference is to dipping into water 
objects which have become ritually impure ( 3 cnTT£iv, i.e. tabal is 
used alternately with Aoueiv ( rahaz ) and ttAuveiv [kabas). P&ttteiv 
is used also figuratively, e.g. in Job IX, 31. In the Septuagint ( 3 carri£Eiv 

1 The verb (3cc7Tteiv is found with a ritual implication in a Gospel fragment 
(Oxyrrhinchus Papyrus V.840 of the fourth or fifth century) which may go back 
to the second century. Jesus is accosted by a Pharisee high-priest, Levi, who accuses 
him of having gone into the Temple pf) te Aouctccp^vco pf]T£ pf)V tcov poc0T|tgov crou 
tous TroSas pa7mCT0EVTCOV Jesus then asks Levi if he has purified himself 
(KccdepEUEis), and he replies that he has washed (EAouaapr|v) in the pool of 
David and has put on white clothing. Jesus then assures him of having washed 
(vE^dpEVOs) externally as the prostitutes do and he continues: ‘As for me and my 
disciples, whom you say are “not washed” (pi) (3s|3ccpp£VOUs), we have washed 
in the waters of eternal life which come from heaven from God’s side.’ 

2 Luke xi, 38; Matthew vii, 4; but in Mark x B. and some other MSS have 

'paVTlCTCOVTCCl. 

3 It is not said what. 
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is only found four times. We have already noticed its use in the story 
of Naaman the Syrian, where Oepke thinks that a sacramental idea is 
implied. At the most it would be sufficient to speak of efficacious 
purification. The word has the same meaning in Judith xn, 7, and 
Ecclesiasticus xxxiv, 25. It is used figuratively in Isaiah xxi, 4. 

Let us pass on now to the earliest Christian writers. Boomo-pos is 
found with such a wide meaning that it covers both Christian baptism 
and similar rites in Judaism, and even perhaps in other religions or 
in other sects. In Hebrews vi, 2, the plural 'doctrine of baptisms’ can 
only be understood as referring to teaching which revealed the specific 
character of Christian baptism, by comparing it with the rites of 
purification practised in other circles. In another passage (ix, 10) the 
writer of the Epistle makes a polemic against religious ordinances, 
which comprise food rituals and various purifications. 

Before examining the texts referring to the baptismal rite, we must 
take note of an instance where the term is used with something like 
the original meaning of (3cnrT£iv, i.e. to immerse, to sink, to destroy. 
In Luke xn, 49-50, is found this saying of Jesus: 

T am come to send fire on the earth; and what will I if it be already 
kindled? But I have a baptism to be baptized with; and how am I 
straightened till it be accomplished!’ 

In Mark x, 38-9, Jesus puts this question to the sons of Zebedee, 
who had asked him for the first place in the messianic kingdom: 

‘Can ye drink of the cup that I drink of? and be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with?’ 

And he confirms their affirmative answer. 1 Baptism here symbolizes 
suffering and trial, but the origin and character of this figure remains 
obscure. 2 The most reasonable explanation is that suggested by 
Reitzenstein, 3 who notes in the Pap. Par. 47, the only trace of the 
assimilation of baptism to death which he found in Hellenism. A 
novice of the mysteries of Serapis waited in vain for his initiation, 
which was linked to a baptismal rite. The mystagogue explains to him 

1 There is a parallel in Matthew partly (x, 34) with Luke and partly (xx, 20 ff.) 
with Mark. But neither of them has the metaphor of baptism. Is this because it 
appeared to him somewhat obscure? Or would it not rather be because the meaning 
of the term baptism had become so hallowed that it could no longer be understood 
how it had been used in any other way? 

2 For various suggested explanations see my article ‘Deux notes d’exeg&se’ 
R.h.d.r ., CXXIII, 1941, p. 29, n. 2. 

3 Reitzenstein, ‘Religionsgeschichte und Eschatalogie’, Z.n.t.W ., XIII, 1912, 
pp. 9 a 
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that he cannot be initiated yet, because he is still too deeply sunk in 
matter and cannot die. He will be baptized when he is fit to be saved. 
Baptism and death refer here to the same religious rite. Reitzenstein 
puts this in the same category as the mysteries of Osiris, and the idea 
of the divinization of those who are washed in the Nile. This would 
make a link between the ideas of death and baptism. It would be 
retained even when it was no longer understood. 

In some cases the noun ‘baptism’ and the verb ‘baptize’ are asso¬ 
ciated together in the expression ‘to baptize with a baptism’, which in 
addition to the two texts, which have already been quoted, is found in 
Luke vn, 29, and Acts xix, 4, and that in a way which implies the 
existence of several types of baptisms. 

A baptism of Jesus or Christ is never mentioned as a baptism of 
John is. That is because Christianity felt very strongly that it had only 
one baptism (Eph. iv, 5), of which John’s was the prefiguration. 1 

The verb ‘to baptize’ is used somewhat more frequently in the 
passive than the active. It is not used in the reflexive voice. 2 One does 
not baptize oneself; one is baptized. 

As the original conception of baptism was immersion, it follows 
that, first of all, it must be determined with what material or sym¬ 
bolical fluid immersion was made. 

Three constructions are used: (1) the preposition eis with the 
accusative, implying movement (Mark 1, 9: Jesus baptised into (eis), 
i.e. immersed in the Jordan). To this statement can be attached 
another referring not to the gesture but to the significance of baptism, 
‘to baptize’ (or be baptized) for or in Christ or his death (Romans 
vi, 3; Galatians 111, 27). 3 

The most frequent construction is that of the preposition ev with 
the dative. Sometimes the fluid with which baptism is administered 
is determined by an article (Mark 1, 5; Matthew ill, 6; I Corinthians 
x, 2), 4 and sometimes it is indefinite (Matthew III, 11; Mark 1, 8; 
John 1, 26, 31, 33). 5 The substance with which baptism is given is 

1 But there is a small gospel fragment {Pap. Oxyr., X, 1224, 4th f., containing a 
sentence which appears to have been a question asked by Jesus: Ti[( 3 ]d[TrTio-|i]a 
KOCIVOV [KT|pU0-CT£ls]. 

2 The fact that in all cases where the voice can be determined it is passive and 
never reflexive allows us to infer that this is also true when the same form is in 
use for both the passive and the reflexive. 

3 The construction ( 3 ocTnri£etv h\s Mcouc-qv of I Corinthians x, 2, is modelled 
on pccTrnJetv’eis xp^ttov. 

4 ’Ev here is instrumental not locative. 

5 It may be detei mined without any preposition with a simple ablative of the 
instruments. Mark I, 8; Luke in, 16; Acts 1, 5; xi, 16. 
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perhaps spiritual. Thus we have the phrase ‘to baptize in or with (ev) 
the (Holy) Spirit’ (Matthew ill, n; Mark I, 8; John I, 33; Acts 1, 5; 
xi, 16); or ‘with the Holy Spirit and with fire’ (Matthew III, 11; 
Luke hi, 16). 

Acts xix contains a construction, the structure of which is not easy 
to grasp. Paul asks the disciples whom he met at Ephesus into what 
(siS ti) they had been baptized, and they replied ‘into John’s baptism’. 
The translation ‘what baptism have you received’—‘John’s baptism’ 
—makes good sense but is a paraphrase. We have here a bastard form 
coming from ‘to be baptized with a baptism’ being combined with 
‘to baptize (or be baptized) in Christ’. 

Two kinds of phrases are used to describe baptism and its religious 
significance. In the first the purpose of baptism is described by the 
preposition ets: John Baptist baptizes with water to (eis), i.e. for the 
purpose of repentance. A comparison with Acts v, 31; xi, 18, shows 
that baptism must be understood to make repentance efficacious, and 
to procure forgiveness. 

From a formal point of view the construction of Romans vi, 3, 
baptism into (eis) Christ is identical with baptism to repentance. 
The end and result of baptism is Christ, i.e. mystical union with him, 
especially union with his death as a condition of union with his 
resurrection. The same idea is found in Galatians ill, 27. ‘As many 
of you as have been baptized into Christ’, but what in the Epistle to 
the Romans was expressed by the metaphor of immersion is here 
expressed by that of clothing. A somewhat different significance, but 
belonging to the same category, is found in I Corinthians xn, 13, in 
the phrase ‘into one body’, i.e. to form one body. 

Baptism is also described by the name. 1 Three types of phrases 
can be distinguished, one of which has two variants: A. eis to ovopa 
(Matthew xxvm, 19; Acts vm, 16; xix, 5; I Corinthians 1, 13, 15); 
B.i. eu t&> ovopcm (Acts 11, 38; B.C.D. 428.522, 1891), x, 48; 
B.2. etti too ovopocri (Acts 11, 38 (^ A.P.E. 81.462). 2 The name is 
always that of Christ. 3 

1 We have made conscious use here of the W. Heitmuller article, one reference to 
which I have made do for all the others. 

2 The agreement of the Eastern texts ^ b.c. with the Western text constitutes 
favourable evidence for the reading ev, but on the other hand if eirf was the 
primitive text it is easy to understand how ev came to be substituted for it through 
harmonization with Acts x, 48. A correction which would have made the two texts 
differ from each other would be less natural. For that reason I favour the reading 

6Trf. 

3 Except in Matthew xxvm, 19, and Didache vn, 1, 3, where there is a trinitarian 
formula (see p. 321, n. 1, on the text of Matthew). In I Corinthians 1, 13-15, in a 
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The two constructions B.i and B.2 closely resemble each other. 
They are both used in the Septuagint to translate berchem. The 
expressions ev or etti tco ovopom * 1 are found in the New Testament 
nearly fifty times, the name being about eight times out of ten that of 
Christ and twice that of God. 2 The other cases are almost completely 
devoid of significance. 3 4 The formula has therefore a mystical content; 
it refers to God’s or Christ’s transcendent act. 

In the Septuagint it is exceptional for the corresponding formula to 
refer to the name of a man. As a general rule it refers to God, and the 
formula appears to have belonged to the language of worship and 
implied the idea of invocation. 

In classical Greek ev tco ovopcrn is only found by itself or with 
an abstract genitive ev ovopcrn eTvcu (to have a good reputation, 
Strabo, vi, 245), ev ovoporn (to be in bad odour, Xenophon, Cyrop. 
VI > 4 ~ 7 )- 1 ° Dio Cassius (38, 44, 42, 24) the expression means ‘under 
pretext of’, ‘under colour of’. 

Only two texts offer a meaning which resembles that of the biblical 
expression. One is an inscription of a.d. 37/ which tells of the oath 
of loyalty made to Caligula by the inhabitants of Assos in the Troad. 
Ambassadors sacrificed ‘in the name of the city’. The other is the 
magic papyrus of London, No. XLVI (third or fourth century a.d.), 
where is found the phrase ev tco ovopccri tou ucpicrroO 0eoO 
Zapacr9pr)0. But Schiirer 5 shows it to be very probable that the 
name ZccpacrcppriO was a transcription of the Hebrew schern ham¬ 
peresch ( = name of majesty), so that very probably we have Jewish 
influence here. 

In Mark xi, 9, and parallel passages (quotation from Ps. 118.26) 
the meaning is ‘he who comes sent by God’. In Mark ix, 38, which 
refers to the expulsion of demons in the name of Jesus, the interpreta- 


reductio ad abourclum, is found the formula ‘in the name of Paul’, which is a direct 
imitation of the formula ‘in the name of Christ’. 

1 The term ‘name’ (always that of Christ) is often used in a somewhat similar 
way with other prepositions: 5 i&, evekev, Tipos, nepf, UTTEp. 

2 In the numbers which I have given the texts which are common to the three 
Synoptics are counted only once. The numbers are not absolutely accurate as there 
are cases, e.g. James v, 14, where it is very difficult to decide if it refers to God or 
Christ. 

3 John v, 43. Jesus says ‘I am come in my Father’s name, and ye receive me not; 
if another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive’. In Acts iv, 7, the mean¬ 
ing is undetermined. Peter and John are asked by what power and in what name 
they have healed the impotent man. 

4 Inscription quoted by Deissmann, Neue Bibelst y pp. 25 f. 

6 Schiirer, Th. Litzg ., 1899, col. 108. 
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tion ‘on the part of’ or ‘with the authority of’ is insufficient. To judge 
from Acts iv, 30, and xix, 13, we see that it must mean ‘pronouncing 
or invoking the name of Jesus’, which means causing him to intervene 
with his power. 1 

In Luke and Acts we find ‘in the name of’ with verbs such as 
‘speaking’, e.g. in Acts iv, 18, where the Jewish authorities forbid 
Peter and John to speak in the name of Jesus, i.e. to pronounce his 
name. In Paul, where the phrase ‘in the name of Jesus’ is frequently 
used, it refers to the invocation of the name, e.g. Philippians 11, 10; 
Colossians in, 17. In John xxi, 31, the writer says to his readers that 
he has written in order that believing in Christ they may have life 
‘through his name’. It must mean ‘invoking this name’ or perhaps 
‘confessing it’. 2 In the Catholic Epistles there is only one text to be 
considered, but its meaning is obscure. It refers to the passage of the 
Epistle of James, which orders the sick to be anointed with oil ‘in 
the name of the Lord’ (v, 14). 3 

An examination of the passages containing the phrase ‘in the name 
of’, without its being used in connection with baptism, makes it 
a priori probable that ‘in the name of’, when used in this way, would 
have suggested the baptismal formula which contained the name of 
Christ. 4 

The fact that the old Latin version and the Syriac versions translate 
iv tco ovopom. and eis to ovopa in the same way is invoked by 
Blass, 5 in support of the idea that the two phrases have the same 
meaning. At any rate it shows that this is what eventually happened, 
but the development of baptism may have effaced the distinction 
which originally existed between them. This is what most scholars 
suppose. 

Classical Greek does not furnish any parallel to the expression 
£15 to ovopa, except a passage in Herodian, 6 where we find the 
expression ‘to swear’ eis to ovopa of someone. On the contrary, 

1 ’Ev tco ovopom might be interpreted as instrumental ‘making use of the name 
of Jesus’ (in a formula of exorcism), but this would not be appropriate for erri tco 
ovopom and Mark ix, 38-9, shows that the two expressions are equivalents. 

2 The meaning ‘invoking’ also suits other Johannine texts having ‘in the name of’ 
(ix, 31; x, 25; xi, 22, 41-2). 

3 It is impossible to decide if the Lord here is God or Christ. Concerning the 
imposition of hands on the sick. See pp. 371 ff. 

4 It is not known when a fixed formula began to be used in baptism. Possibly 
for an indefinite period the formula was improvised and the only fixed item was 
that it had to contain the name of Christ. 

6 Blass, Acta Apostolorum, Ed. philologica , Giessen, 1895, p. 109. Blass- 
Debrunner, Gramm. 4 , 206.2. Blass sees in both phrases the Hebrew beschem. 

6 About a.d. 200. 
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popular language, that of inscriptions, papyri and ostraka, provides 
very significant parallels. I will only quote some of the most character¬ 
istic texts collected by Heitmuller: (i) an inscription from Caria of 
the first century a.d. mentions the sale of goods of a certain Thraseas 
to Zeus Upsistos, represented by the priest Aristaenetos, the sale 
being made sis to tou Osou ovopa, which may only signify ‘on 
account of the god’. (2) In Egypt sis to ovopa is a technical ex¬ 
pression of accountancy meaning ‘to the account of’. On an ostrakon 
of the second or third century one reads: ‘Transfer from my ware¬ 
house sis to ovopa of Loucillas , (pass it to his account). A Theban 
papyrus of the second century has: ‘Put down to the credit (sis to 
ovopa) of the inheritors of Apis, Notos and Libos.’ Thus the phrase 
as to ovopa signifies the attribution of a deposit or shares to the 
person denominated by the genitive. (3) The phrase sis to ovopa 
is found again in a magical receipt against miscarriages. The remedy 
prescribed is the root of honeysuckle. It must be uprooted sis to 
ovopa of the interested party, i.e. pronouncing his name so that he 
would benefit from its virtue; (4) in Epiphanius the phrase sis to 
ovopa is used three times, with the meaning given to it in the lan¬ 
guage of accountancy in reference to a baptism for the dead, (a) as 
practised by the initiates of Cerinthus (Haer. xxvm, 6); (b) of a person 
for whom are accomplished certain magical rites (Haer. xxx, 8); and, 
lastly, ( c ) of writers to whom are attributed certain apocryphal books 
(Haer. xxvi, 8). 1 

Let us now employ these observations to explain the formulae 
attached to baptism. In I Corinthians 1, 13-15, we find the phrase ‘to 
baptize in the name of Paul’, which in the apostle’s mind is a carica¬ 
ture. ‘To make the person thus baptized Paul’s possession’ is exactly 
what it means, as the Corinthians then would have been right if they 
had described themselves as ‘Paul’s’. 2 Baptism in the name of Christ 
is, therefore, the act which makes a man Christ’s possession or, as the 
aspotle says of himself, his slave. The formula sv or stti tco ovopocn 
has quite a different meaning: it does not express the effect of baptism 
but the means. It refers to the words which are used at the moment 
of baptism and contained the name of Christ. Thus both formulae 
have different meanings, but while they do not have the same sphere 

1 The use of ‘in the name of’ in Epiphanius in this context is particularly im¬ 
portant. This meaning of the expression must in fact have been deeply rooted for 
it to have been maintained at a time when the baptismal formula, ‘in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit’, was not only usual but even sacred. 

2 The fact of having been baptized by a particular person had contributed to the 
constitution of the different parties at Corinth. 
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of reference they do not exclude each other. The Pauline baptism, 
which makes the faithful soul Christ’s possession, is certainly a 
baptism in which Christ’s name is pronounced and invoked. But, on 
the other hand, it could not be considered as certain that every 
baptism ev tco ovopcm of Christ in primitive Christianity was also a 
baptism eis to ovopa ccutoO, as Paul’s profound mystical realism 1 
did not exist everywhere. 

5. BAPTISM BEFORE THE TIME OF THE APOSTLE PAUL 

It cannot be supposed that, although the Christian Church adopted 
baptism as its rite of aggregation and initiation because it had to fix 
limitations to its membership, baptism was not in some measure in¬ 
fluenced by the large number of rites of ablution, which were practised 
in the environment in which Christianity was born. But none of these 
rites were just simply adopted outright by the Christian Church. 

The fact that baptism was already in existence in the Church at 
the time of Paul’s conversion and that converts of Jewish origin had 
been baptized no less than those who came from paganism, shows that 
baptism made its appearance in Palestinian Christianity. 2 

But we have no explicit information as to the way in which it was 
regarded in primitive Jerusalem Christianity. We can only hope to 
gather some hints by critically analysing the conception of the Book 
of Acts. For the writer of Acts there are two baptisms, a baptism of 
water as John’s baptism was called, and a baptism of the spirit. The 
question to be answered is whether, as the compiler thinks, the water- 
baptism is John Baptist’s, which continued to be practised by his 
followers after his death, or whether Christian baptism was not at 
first simply water-baptism, which later on became a baptism of the 
spirit, i.e. a sacrament. 

The doctrine of baptism is in Acts closely correlated with the 

1 The formula £i$ XP l<7T< bv of Romans vi, 3, is the same as ‘in the name of* 
with this difference that in addition to the idea of possession is that of mystical 
union. The formula sis Oavcrrov XP l °roO which is placed beside it brings out 
this meaning. In Galatians ill, 27, the idea of putting on Christ is another way of 
expressing mystical union with him. The expression paTrria 0 r|vai £is Mcouorjv 
(I Corinthians x, 2) is a derivative. Baptism ‘into Moses’ yields the benefits of the 
covenant of which Moses was the intermediary as baptism ‘into Christ’ yields the 
benefits of the new covenant. 

2 The sociological necessity which was met by baptism was most keenly felt in 
this environment. The Church had to prove itself to be a different entity from the 
synagogue much more than from pagan religious groups. A pagan who was con¬ 
verted felt that he had broken with his past. A Jew had not the same feeling at all. 
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doctrine of the Spirit and his effusion on believers. The promise of 
the Spirit was made to the Twelve; they may not have had a monopoly 
of the Spirit but they were at least privileged possessors of it. This is 
shown characteristically in the story of the evangelization of Samaria. 
Philip, one of the Seven, converted many Samaritans and baptized 
them, one of them being Simon the Magician (vm, 1-13). When the 
success of his mission was heard of at Jerusalem, Peter and John were 
sent to Samaria to lay their hands on the converts, who, although they 
had been baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus, had not received the 
Spirit. He came down upon them when Peter and John laid their 
hands upon them (vm, 14-17). This story is of an abstract and 
theoretical character. It is said that the Samaritans received the Holy 
Spirit, but it is not told how it was proved that they had received it. 
A particular rite is mentioned here, the imposition of hands, with 
which the outpouring of the Spirit is linked. It goes with baptism 
when it is administered by an apostle, but it can also be separate and 
distinct since the apostles are not the only persons able to baptize, 
but alone have the power to confer the holy Spirit by the imposition 
of hands. 1 The rest of the chapter, which is devoted to Philip’s 
encounter with the eunuch of Ethiopia, contradicts the idea that an 
apostle must intervene to confer the Holy Spirit and so make a 
baptism one of the Spirit. No apostle intervenes in the story of the 
eunuch and yet there is nothing to show that the baptism which he 
had received was an incomplete baptism. 

The story of Paul’s conversion also contradicts this theory. Ananias 
baptizes Paul and as a result he is filled with the Holy Spirit (ix, 
17-18). 2 

The story of Cornelius seems to contradict the theory, but in such 
a way as to make it a confirmation of it. The story of Acts x, 1-11, 18, 
which legitimizes the admission of Gentiles into the Church, shows 
that in the first case to be described, that of the centurion Cornelius, 
Peter acted contrary to his own personal inclination and was con¬ 
strained by divine intervention. Before he had finished his instruction 
Cornelius and his people received the Holy Spirit and speak with 
tongues (x, 44); this extraordinary manifestation of God’s will 
triumphs over the scruples which prevented the apostle baptizing 

1 If it was necessary the sequel would support the idea that the apostles had a 
special power. It is related in vm, 18-19, that Simon proposed to give Peter money 
in order that he also might receive power to bestow the Holy Spirit by the im¬ 
position of hands. 

2 Although Ananias was not an apostle he laid his hands on Saul who as a result 
of this rite received the Holy Spirit. 
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Gentiles. He declared, ‘Can any man forbid water, that these should 
not be baptized who have received the Holy Spirit as well as we?’ 
And he ordered 1 Cornelius and his people to be baptized in the name 
of Jesus Christ (x, 47-8). 2 

The stories relative to the Church in Jerusalem, which contain the 
idea of the outpouring of the Spirit, whether they agree or not with 
baptism and the imposition of hands have no historical value. We 
have here a theory which is not developed very systematically. 

Light is thrown upon the relationship between the two baptisms, 
of which the Book of Acts speaks, by the two parallel stories of Acts 
xviii, 24-6, and xix, 1-7, which are closely connected and may be 
only two forms of the same tradition. The first one refers to Apollos. 
He is described as an eloquent man, versed in the Scriptures, in¬ 
structed in the way of the Lord 3 and ‘fervent in the Spirit’. 4 He 
taught with care the things concerning Jesus, but knew only of John’s 
baptism. Aquila and Priscilla, who met him in the synagogue, taught 
him more accurately about the way of God, i.e. completed his 
Christian instruction. Nothing is said as to whether he received 
baptism afresh or the imposition of hands, or whether the Holy Spirit 
descended upon him. 

The other episode belongs to the same period and place. It concerns 
Paul and a group of twelve who are called mathetai, i.e. disciples. 
This term is used regularly in Acts to denote Christians. Paul asked 
them if they had received the Holy Spirit when they believed. 5 6 They 
replied that they had not even heard of the existence of a Holy Spirit. 
Paul asked them about the baptism which they had received, and 
learnt that it was John’s. He explained to them what this baptism was; 
they were then baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus, and Paul laid 
his hands on them; they spoke ‘with tongues’ and prophesied. 

Traditional exegesis sees in Apollos and the mathetai disciples of 
John who became disciples of Jesus, but this interpretation, which in 


1 The story does not allow us to know why Peter himself did not proceed to 
baptize them. Did the writer intend to note the difference between baptism and 
the imposition of hands? 

2 The significance of the story is confirmed by what happened at Jerusalem on 
Peter’s return and by his reply to those who complained that he had entered a 
Gentile’s house. 

3 Acts uses ‘way’ as a current term for Christianity. 

4 This may mean that Apollos was a man of fervent spirit or that he was animated 

by the Holy Spirit. I think that the latter ought to be preferred. 

6 The words are ‘when they believed’ not ‘when they were baptized’. This seems 
to show that there is no organic connection between baptism and the outpouring 
of the Spirit. 
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any case is not the only possible one, meets with serious difficulties. 
Can the existence of a group of disciples of John Baptist, in the region 
of Ephesus at the time when Paul began his ministry, be considered 
if not an established fact even probable? 

It has been thought that the first chapter of the Fourth Gospel 
yields proof of the existence of a group of disciples of John Baptist 
in Asia towards the end of the first century. 1 

The evangelist’s mind must have been very strongly set on with¬ 
standing the disciples of John Baptist for him to have broken the 
organic continuity of the prologue by a parenthesis, affirming that 
John was not the Light but a man sent to give witness to the Light 
(b 6-8). The opening narrative of the Gospel concerns the witness 
given by John before priests and Levites, who have come from 
Jerusalem to question him. John’s reply is expressed in very solemn 
tones, ‘ “Who art thou?” they asked him.’ ‘He confessed and denied 
not. He confessed, “I am not the Messiah.” ’ He then declared that 
he was not Elijah 2 nor the prophet. 3 

The thought of the Fourth Gospel concerning the relationship 
between John Baptist and Jesus is exactly the same as that of the 
Synoptics, but is expressed with a polemical sting which is lacking in 
the latter, apart from Luke m, 15, which is very slightly polemical 
in tone. Towards the end of the first century, Christians in Asia were 
found with this objection, ‘The Messiah is not Jesus but John 
Baptist.’ Was this an idea which spontaneously occurred to a group 
of John’s disciples, or was it a reply to the declaration that Jesus was 
Messiah made by people who were not disciples of John Baptist, but 
in argument ad hominem used Jesus’ witness to John Baptist in order 
to affirm John’s superiority over him? 

The fact that, before the Fourth Gospel, there is no concrete 
evidence for any rivalry between Christians and baptists would favour 
the supposition that we have here an anti-Christian argument rather 
than a pro-baptist one. If this hypothesis loses some of its value 
owing to the limited character of our information, it yet remains true 
that, if there had been, early on, rivalry between the baptist group 
and the Christian group, it would be strange for the Gospel tradition 
not to show the slightest trace of it. 

1 Baldensperger, Der Prolog des vierten Evangelimns , sein polemisch-apologetischer 
Zweck, Freiburg in Breisgau, Leipzig, Tubingen, 1898. 

2 Elijah who according to Jewish beliefs was to come again as the forerunner of 
the Messiah. 

3 The use of the term prophet without qualification is peculiar to the Fourth 
Gospel. It appears to be equivalent to Messiah. 
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Neither Apollos nor the mathetai are described as people who 
belong to any other group except that of Christians. They were not 
converted. They did not pass from one religion to another. The 
expressions from the pen of the writer of Acts, such as ‘he was in¬ 
structed in the way of the Lord', ‘he taught carefully the things about 
Jesus’, 1 which are used in reference to Apollos; and the term ‘dis¬ 
ciples’, which is used of the others, can only refer to Christians. 

In any case the interpretation that Apollos and ‘the disciples’ 
belonged to a baptist group is not the only one possible. It could refer 
to people who had received a Christian baptism of a similar type to 
that of John’s, without any imposition of hands and outpouring of the 
Spirit. They may have been in the same situation as that which the 
writer of Acts supposes the Samaritans to have been after they had 
been baptized by Philip, and before Peter and John had laid their 
hands upon them. This would explain why expressions about them 
are used implying in the terminology of Acts that they are Christians, 
and why both stories are given as telling of complementary instruc¬ 
tion and not of conversion. 

If, as we read the two stories concerning Ephesus, we bear in mind 
what we have seen of the non-pneumatic character of Palestinian 
Christianity, 2 and the fact that the outpouring of the Spirit is con¬ 
nected not with baptism but the imposition of hands, we are led to 
think that Palestinian baptism was originally a rite very like that 
which John Baptist practised, i.e. a simple rite of initiation and 
aggregation into the Christian group without any connection with 
the idea of the outpouring of the Spirit. Apollos and the mathetai 
were therefore Christians who, either at Jerusalem or somewhere 
else, had been affected by a Palestinian mission, and subsequently 
coming in contact with representatives of Greek Christianity re¬ 
ceived from them supplementary instruction, and the completion as 
it were of their baptism. 3 

From the point of view of Greek Christianity, Palestinian baptism 
was reckoned to be incomplete and still to belong to a pre-Christian 
environment. The two kinds of baptism: (i) that like John’s, and 
(2) John’s, were inevitably confused, and there is no doubt that the 

1 Concerning the ridiculousness of the hypothesis according to which ‘the things 
about Jesus’ referred to a pre-Christian cult of a mythical Jesus, see my remarks, 
J. de N,, pp. 67 ff. 

2 See I, pp. 95 ff. 

3 Von Stromberg (pp. 140-59); H. Weinel ( Bibl . Theol ., p. 542); Johannes Weiss 
(Urchristent ., pp. 239-40); Loisy ( Naissance du Christian. , pp. 287 f.), among others 
have declared themselves in favour of this hypothesis. 
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writer of Acts, like most modern interpreters, considered Apollos 
and the matlietai to be John’s disciples who were made Christians, 
the former by Aquila and Priscilla, the latter by Paul. 

6 . Paul’s baptism 

We are better informed about Paul’s baptism than Palestinian 
baptism. 1 

Paul keeps the character of baptism as a rite of aggregation and 
initiation which it first had. Texts like Romans vi, 3, and Galatians 
in, 27, support the equation. Christian=baptized. But Paul made 
baptism something more: a true sacrament. This is because the 
Church was for him something more than it was for the Christians 
of Jerusalem. 2 As Paul’s conception of initiation into the Church 
differed from that of Jerusalem Christianity, both as to its character 
and significance, it was only natural that the significance which he 
attached to baptism as the initiatory rite should have been different. 

First, it must be shown that for Paul baptism was a real sacrament, 3 
i.e. something more than a social ritual, the symbolic representation 
of a spiritual process. 

Against this idea Sabatier 4 put the apostle’s declaration, 'Christ 
did not send me to baptize but to preach the Gospel’ (I Corinthians 
b I 7)- To grasp the real meaning of this text, it must be noticed that 
the persons whom Paul says he baptized at Corinth (Crispus, Gaius 
and the house of Stephanus) seem to have been among the first 
converts in Greece. 5 Baptism was not only integration into the ideal 

1 For questions concerning Paul’s baptism see my article ‘Le rdle de l’apotre 
Paul dans la constitution des sacrements chr^tiens (bapteme et eucharistie)’ 
R.h.r., XCVII, 1938, pp. 171-284. 

2 See pp. 51 ff. 

3 What is called the apostle’s spirituality has sometimes been argued as effectively 
contradicting a sacramental interpretation of Paul’s conception of baptism. But it 
does not overthrow the idea that a material act can have transcendent results. It 
means, for example, that when women pray or prophecy they wear a veil ‘because 
of the angels’ (I Corinthians xi, 18). This idea is derived from the old myth of 
Genesis vi, 1-4, which was repeated in the Book of Enoch and other works of the 
same period, that the angels were reduced by the charms of the daughters of men. 
The material object, i.e. the veil protects women against the impure desires of 
angels while they are near the heavenly world through prophecy and prayer. 

4 In a course of lectures which he gave at the Fcole des Hautes fitudes in 1899- 
1900. 

5 According to I Corinthians xvi, 3, Stephanus was ‘the first fruits of Achaea’, 
i.e. the first convert at Corinth. Gaius is called by Paul in Romans xvi, 23, and 
greeted as ‘my host and of the whole church’. He must then, supposing his full 
name to be Gaius Titius Justus, be identified with the God-fearer Titius Justus 
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Church, but also entry into the local community to which, therefore, 
it was of the highest importance. As an apostle Paul belonged to all 
the Churches and not to any one of them in particular. For that 
reason it may be supposed that Paul did himself not baptize, except 
at the beginning of his mission in each town, but as soon as a little 
nucleus had been formed he left to them the task of baptizing new 
converts. If his own mission was not to baptize, that does not mean 
that he underrated the importance of baptism. 

As for Oskar Holtzmann’s idea * 1 that in Paul’s mind sacramental 
doctrine was a foreign body, ‘a piece of paganism’, it clashes with the 
fact that the doctrine expresses essential Pauline ideas. In the two 
fundamental texts, Romans vi, 3-4, and Galatians ill, 27, the creation 
of a mystical communion with Christ is brought into the closest 
connection with baptism. 

Any doubts still left will vanish if we consider what Paul says in 
I Corinthians xv, 29, about baptism for the dead. In the course of an 
argument concerning the resurrection, which he develops to solve the 
doubts of certain Corinthians, he expresses himself thus: ‘Else what 
shall they do (i.e. supposing there is no resurrection) who are baptized 
for the dead?’ 2 

Theologians, who refuse to admit that Paul could tolerate a usage 
which they judge unacceptable, have exhausted their ingenuity in 
trying to extract from this text a meaning different from its natural 
one. 3 It refers to a practice which lasted a long time, not only in 
certain heretical sects 4 but also in the Church, as the third council of 

in whose house Paul settled when he had been expelled from the synagogue 
(Acts xviii, 7). His conversion then must have taken part in the early days of 
Paul’s stay at Corinth. Crispus’s conversion is related in Acts xviii, 8. 

1 O. Holtzmann, ‘Das Abendmahl im Urchristentum.’, Z.n.t.W., V, 1904, p. 107. 

2 Or ‘in place of the dead’. The preposition UTrep may have either meaning. 

3 H. Muller ( Dissertatio de baptismo pro mortuis, Rostock, 1665), even at that 
time, gives eighteen opinions on the meaning of I Corinthians xv, 23. Among the 
most recent to be noted for their ingenuity is that of H. Preisker (‘Die Vicariatstaufe, 
I Corinthians xv, 29: ein eschatologisches nicht sakramentales Brauch’, Z.n.t.W., 
XXIII, 1924, pp. 298-304). He revives an idea which had previously been pro¬ 
pounded by Godet and Hoekstra, and with the support of the idea in Romans xi, 25, 
ind Acts hi, 9, that the Messianic kingdom will not be realized until sufficient 
people have been converted to make up the Messianic community, he maintains 
that every baptism hastens the arrival of the day when the believers who are dead 
will rise again. Thus he means that the baptisms benefit the dead. This no 
doubt is correct but those who have themselves baptized do it in the first place 
for their own salvation. 

4 Among the Marcionites according to St John Chrysostom (‘Horn. XL’, in 
I.Cor.t.X., p. 378, Montfaucon). Cf. Tertullian, Adv. Marc., V, 10; De res. earn., 48; 
Epiphanius, Haer., XXVIII, 6, 4. Philastrius ( Haer., XLIV) attributes the same 
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Carthage (397) forbade it by its sixth canon as well as the custom of 
giving the eucharist to the children. Analogous customs are known to 
have existed both in the Jewish * 1 and the Greek world. 2 As Rhode 
rightly says, 3 we have here a custom which can spring up in any 
religion in which salvation depends upon the performance of certain 
rites. It is not surprising that the Corinthians wished to give their 
dead the benefit of baptism, which they had failed to receive while 
living, and that they received baptism a second time, perhaps even 
more than twice on behalf of one of their dead. 4 This, no doubt, 
exceeded the bounds of Paul’s teaching without, however, its being a 
complete deviation from his ideas, since he alludes to the practice 
without condemning or questioning it. 5 It must, therefore, be con¬ 
cluded that baptism in Paul’s eyes created an effect which did not 
depend on the disposition of those who received it. 6 

Paul gives expression to two ideas, which are closely connected 
whenever he comes to speak of baptism: they are the two leading ideas 
in Paul s thought of union with Christ and possession of the Spirit. 
A third idea is the corollary of the other two, viz. that by uniting 
believers to Christ baptism unites them to each other and makes 
them one body which is Christ’s, the Church. In this way, the sacra- 

custom to the Valentinians, disciples of Heracleon. Cf. Irenaeus, Adv. haer ., I, 21, 5. 

1 II Macc. xii, 39—45. It refers to a sacrifice offered to obtain expiation post 
mortem for soldiers who have been found to have died in mortal sin. 

The Orphic mysteries contained an initiation for ancestors (Kern, Orphicorum 
fragments Berlin, 1922, p. 245. Cf. Plato, Rep., II, 364, B.C.E.365A); Rohde, 
Psyche 3 , Tubingen, Leipzig, 1903, II, p. 128 and n. 5; Reitzenstein, Hellen. 
Mysterrel , pp. 88 ff.; ‘Religionsgeschichte und Eschatologie’, Z.n.t.W., XIII, 1912, 
pp. 88 f.; ‘Das mandaische Buch des Herrn der Grosse’, S.H.A. , 1919, 12, pp. 86 ff.; 
Anrich, Das antike Mysterienwesen, Goettingen, 1894, P- 119, n. 3; Heitmuller, 
Im Namen , p. 325, n. 1; Loisy, Les mysteres paiens et le mystere chretien, Paris, 1930, 
PP- 47-8, 113. 

3 Rhode, Psyche , II, p. 125, n. 5. 

4 It may have been on behalf of members of the family who had not heard the 
Church s message or even of catechumens who had died before they received 
baptism. The fact that the Church in Corinth was of little importance numerically 
and that baptism at first had to follow as closely as possible after conversion leads 
one to think that it must have happened most frequently for the first reason. 

5 Rendtorf {Die Taufe, pp. 32 ff.) and Leipoldt ( Urchr . Taufe , p. 65) think that 
what Paul says of baptism for the dead is only an argument ad hominem used by the 
apostle to point out the contradiction between a denial of the resurrection and a 
practice followed by the Corinthians. The sentence would be ironical as the 
Corinthians did not know that Paul did not approve of baptism for the dead. The 
hypothesis is ingenious but hardly convincing. 

6 Another proof of the importance Paul attached to baptism comes from the fact 
that Paul found it a prototype in the history of the Israelites in the desert. See p. 290. 
The sacramental character of baptism is also supported by the fact that, as we shall 
see in the next chapter, Paul considered that the eucharist was also a sacrament. 
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mental significance of baptism is brought into close relationship with 
its primitive significance as the right of initiation into the Church. 
Paul writes to the Corinthians: 

‘We are all whether we be Jews or Greeks, bound or free, are all 
baptized (literally, immersed) into one Spirit and have been all made 
to drink into one Spirit’ (I Corinthians xn, 13). 

Similarly, he says to the Galatians: 

‘As many of you as have been baptized (here again immersed) into 
Christ have put on Christ’ (Galatians ill, 27). 

Lastly, in the Epistle to the Romans, he expresses himself as 
follows: 

‘We are buried with him by baptism into his death: that like as 
Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father even so 
we should walk in newness of life’ (Romans vi, 3). 

John’s baptism and that of Palestinian Christianity carry a promise 
of forgiveness of sins. Through the fact that it realizes union with 
Christ, which is the source of justification, Paul’s baptism procures 
forgiveness here and now. This idea is particularly emphasized in a 
passage from the Epistle to the Colossians, where baptism is thought 
of from the point of view of Gentiles who are baptized. It also throws 
light on the much discussed question as to whether infant baptism 
was practised in Pauline Churches. 

7. THE QUESTION OF INFANT BAPTISM 1 

In support of the practice of infant baptism in the early Church certain 
scholars, like Oepke and Leipoldt, 2 rely on the fact that children 
could be initiated into various Hellenic mystery cults, and participated 
in the activities of the cult with their parents. At the most, that can 
be considered as only a presumptive inference, until there is con¬ 
clusive proof that Christian baptism was in any way derived from 
pagan rites. A much stronger inference could be drawn from the fact 

1 On the question of infant baptism see Oepke, ‘Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung 
der Kindertaufe’, in Die Eerbe Martin Luthers und die gegenwartige theologische 
Forschung, Festschrift, f. L. Ihmels , Leipzig, 1928, pp. 84-100; ‘Urchristentum und 
Kindertaufe’, Z.n.t.W., XXIX, 1930, pp. 81-91; Windisch, ‘Zum Problem der 
Kindertaufe im Urchristentum’, Z.n.t.W., XXVIII, 1929, pp. 118-42; Joachim 
Jeremias, Hat die aelteste Christenheit die Kindertaufe geiibtl, Goe, 1938, Me. X 
13-16, parr, und die Vbung der Kindertaufe in der Urkirche , Z.n.t.W., XL, 
I 94 I , PP- 243 - 5 - 

2 Oepke, Ihmels Festschrift , pp. 84 ff.; Leipoldt, Urchr. Taufe , pp. 73-8. 
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that the Jewish baptism of proselytes appears to have been given to 
children at the same time as to their parents. 1 

Some scholars 2 see in the episode of Jesus gathering the children 
round him, blessing them, laying his hands upon them and protesting 
against those who would prevent their being brought to him (Mark 
x, 14 ff. and par.), a justification of infant baptism. To take Jesus’ 
gesture for a true sacramental action is to force things. But the feelings 
which led to the recollection of this episode, and its insertion in the 
Gospels, may be recognized as one of the factors which prepared the 
way for adopting the practice of infant baptism. 

Three texts may be quoted as explicit references to the question of 
infant baptism. There is the mention of the baptism of a house, i.e. of 
a whole family household, which would include children, servants 
and slaves. Paul says that he baptized ‘the house of Stephanus’ 
(I Corinthians 1, 16). 3 According to Acts (xvi, 13-15, 25-34) he 
baptized at Philippi two ‘houses’, that of Lydia, the seller of purple, 
and the jailer’s. 4 To these three instance^, which are expressly 
mentioned, a fourth ought certainly to be added, but the text reporting 
it cannot be given an absolutely safe interpretation. It is said in 
Acts xviii, 8, that Crispus, one of the leaders of the synagogue, 
believed in the Lord with all his house; a report follows that many 
Corinthians believed and were baptized. Grammatically the words 
‘and were baptized’ refer to the Corinthians, as the verb is repeated, 
and their conversion is mentioned in a separate sentence independently 
of that which speaks of Crispus, but this may only be a piece of clumsy 
revision; and it may be thought, although we cannot be absolutely 
certain, that the words ‘and were baptized’ refers to Crispus and his 
house as well. 

The hypothesis may be allowed that in one or more of these three 

1 This follows from the opinion of many rabbi that priests could only marry 
women who had been born Gentiles if they had received proselyte baptism before 
they were three years old. It is true that this baptism was conditional. The child 
who had received it could revoke it when he became of age without being con¬ 
sidered a renegade on that account. See above, Leipoldt, Urchr. Taufe, pp. 23 f. 

2 Wohlenberg, Das Evangeliwn des Markus ., Leipzig, 1910, p. 272; Windische, 
Z.n.t.W., XXVIII, 1929, p. 272; Cullmann, ‘Les traces d’une vieille formule 
baptismale, dans le Nouveau Testament’, R.h.p.r., XVII, 1927, p. 431; J. Jeremias, 
Z.n.t.W., XL, 1941, pp. 244-5. This interpretation had already been given in the 
seventeenth century by Hugo Grotius (cf. Richard Simon, Histoire critique des 
principaux commentateurs du Nouveau Testament , Rotterdam, 1693, p. 808). 

3 Possibly Fortunatus and Achaicus, named side by side with Stephanus in 
I Corinthians xvi, 17, were his sons. They would not then have been children. 

4 The doubts as to the historicity of the episode of the jailer (cf. Introd., Ill, 
pp. 263 f.) may be ignored; even if it is an imaginary tale it must take count of an 
existing custom. 
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‘houses’ 1 there were only adults; it is hardly likely that this would 
have been true of them all. The question of infant baptism in 
primitive Christianity cannot be solved by the evidence of Origen, 
who says: Ecclesia ab cipostolis traditionem suscepit etiam parvulis 
baptismum dare . 2 This could be a justification a posteriori of a custom 
which might have been a tradition by his time, although it was not 
primitive. 3 

The evidence of the New Testament, inasmuch as it makes faith 
the condition of baptism, would appear to exclude infant baptism. 
In the story of Pentecost it is said, ‘Those who received the word 
were baptized’ (Acts n, 41). In vm, 12, it is said that when the 
Samaritans, evangelized by Philip, believed what was told them 
concerning the word of God and the name of Jesus Christ they were 
baptized, men and women. Of Simon it is also said that he believed 
and was baptized (vm, 13). Without saying so, expressly, the story of 
the eunuch’s baptism pre-supposes that he believed and was baptized 
(vm, 35-39). 4 How is the affirmation that faith is necessary to be 
reconciled with Paul’s baptisms of houses? 

Our answer to this question must be given obliquely. Baptism 
meant something slightly different, according as to whether the 
recipient was a Jew or a Gentile. It introduced the Jew into covenant 
with Christ, but not into covenant with God, with which he had 
already entered as a member of the elect people. It might be said that 
this baptism was a purely positive rite. 5 Baptism of Gentiles assumed 
a different character. The faith which induced him to ask for baptism 
did not, as in the Jew’s case, arise as an addition to his previous faith 
in order to enrich it; here he disavowed and gave up a faith which he 
had counted precious: he continued to advance in the same direction; 
he had changed his front entirely. Using Paul’s own expression, what 

1 I am ignoring a fifth case of collective baptism, that of Cornelius and those 
gathered in his house, since they must all have been adults. 

2 Origen, In ep. ad Rom. f V.09 5 ( Lomm ., VI, pp. 396 f.). Cf. Horn., VIII, 
in Lev., 3 (Lomm., IX, p. 318); Horn, in La., XIV {Lomm., V, p. 135). 

3 Windisch {Z.n.t.W., XXVIII, 1929, p. 141) rightly describes Origen’s state¬ 
ment as fiction. 

4 What follows seems to make an explicit confession of faith by the eunuch 
necessary, and in M.S.E., as in some copies of the old Latin version, there is an 
addition, i.e. veise 37 of the received text. To the eunuch’s question, ‘What is there 
to prevent my being baptized?’, Philip replies, ‘If you believe with all your heart, 
you may’. The eunuch declares, ‘I believe that Jesus is the Son of God’. 

5 Normally a rite of aggregation is initially negative, i.e. it separates the in¬ 
dividual from the group to which he originally belonged and afterwards it is 
positive: it integrates him into a new group. The absence of this negative element 
in Palestinian Christianity shows that it was not fully conscious of its independence 
vis-a-vis Judaism. 
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he had done consisted of ‘turning from idols to serve the living and 
true God’ (I Thessalonians I, 9). Baptism had, therefore, for the 
Gentile two meanings. It brought him into the covenant with Christ 
and at the same time into the covenant with God, from which he had 
been estranged by his birth outside the elect people and his un¬ 
circumcision. It removed him from the mass of pagan humanity 
which, as the Epistle to the Ephesians expresses it, was without God 
and without hope (11, 12). This made baptism an equivalent of circum¬ 
cision. Writing to the Colossians, who were converted Gentiles, Paul 
tells them that ‘in Christ (or through him) they were circumcised 
with a circumcision not made by man’s hand’, ‘which he calls the 
circumcision of Christ’ (11, n). 1 This is nothing but baptism, the 
spoliation of the body of the flesh, which the fall had made into the 
seat of sin and the cause of sin. The Epistle to the Colossians adds 
to the ideas which had been previously expressed in the Epistles to 
the Galatians and the Romans, the description of baptism as the 
circumcision of Christ. It is more than a metaphor, as can be seen 
from verse 13, which alludes particularly to the consequences of 
baptism for Gentiles. They had been destined for death, first of all 
for their transgressions—this was just as true of Jews as Gentiles— 
and secondly, what was true only of Gentiles for their lack of the 
circumcision of the flesh. But God gave them forgiveness for their 
transgressions, and by the cross destroyed the Law which, while it 
formed a covenant with the elect people and circumcision was its 
seal, left all the Gentiles outside this covenant. 

While it is established beyond doubt that, so far as baptism unites 
the recipient to Christ, it can only do so if he possesses faith, and that 
therefore it is difficult to conceive of infant baptism under these 
conditions; it is nonetheless true that baptism lifts the curse which lies 
on the whole Gentile world and so brings them into a covenant with 
God. In the same way that circumcision does not depend for its 
effect on faith, and originates entirely from God’s initiative, baptism, 
so far as it benefits the Gentile by destroying the partition-wall 
between the two sections of mankind—Jew and Gentile—does not 
depend for its effect on the recipient. Paul could well, then, in spite 
of his general conception that faith was a condition of baptism, have 
baptized Gentile infants who were too young to have personal faith, 2 
together with their parents. 

1 He must mean by this a circumcision which is the work of Christ. 

2 It is not without interest to recollect that Jewish baptism of proselytes might be 
given to infants with their parents. But they kept the right to repudiate it when 
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Other considerations support this conclusion. 'We are all baptized 
into one body,’ says Paul (I Corinthians xn, 13). Baptism is an act 
by which Christ possesses individuals, destroys what is their own and 
makes them subjects in his Kingdom. This is expressed by the 
description of baptism as a death and resurrection. 

In the instruction given in I Corinthians vii, Paul is handling the 
case of a Christian man or woman whose wife or husband had remained 
pagan. Some who found themselves in this situation asked if they had 
the right to remain united with a pagan, or if they ought not to take 
the initiative and break the conjugal link which bound them. To deal 
with this concern, Paul first of all refers to the principle of the in¬ 
dissolubility of marriage, which follows from the Lord's command¬ 
ment. * 1 The pagan husband, he says, is sanctified by his wife and the 
pagan wife by her Christian husband, and he supports this by saying 
that otherwise the children of these mixed marriages would be im¬ 
pure, whereas they are in fact holy 2 (vn, 14). Holiness in Paul’s eyes 
is not a state of perfection. Holy means consecrated to God, devoted 
to salvation and called to sanctification. The idea that holiness might 
pass from one partner to another implies that the whole of Paul’s 
thought about marriage is not to be found in the instruction of 
I Corinthians vn, which is prompted by Paul’s feelings in a particular 
situation characterized by the imminence of the parousia. They lead 
him to regard marriage as inopportune, and to refuse to allow or even 
to recommend it, except as a way of guarding against the danger of 
debauchery. 3 Marital union is not only one of two bodies, but also of 
two spiritual personalities. The spiritual union constituted by it in¬ 
cludes also the children, which it hallows and consecrates to God; 
although neither the husband, who remains a pagan, nor the children, 
who are still young, possess faith. The way in which the children of 
Christians thus belonged to God, enables us to understand how Paul 
could baptize children with their parents. 3 


they became adults without being considered apostates on that account. Cf. Strack- 
Billerbeck, I, p. no. 

1 It may be the saying preserved in Mark x, n f., and par., or another similar 
saying. Paul only makes an exception for the case where the pagan husband takes 
the initiative in divorce proceedings. 

2 At the end of the argument he adds that the Christian husband cannot know if 
he will not save his wife. What this saying means may be doubtful. Is Paul thinking 
of holiness as contagious, to which he refers in verse 14, or is he referring as in 
I Peter ill, 1-2, to the idea that the non-Christian partner will be won over by 
silent evangelism through the behaviour of the Christian partner. 

3 Concerning Paul’s ideas about marriage see pp. 532 ff. 

3 Windisch (Z.n.t.W., XXVIII, 1929, p. 121) sees in the affirmation that the 
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It would be even legitimate to ask if Paul did not reckon baptism 
to be reserved for those who entered the Church through conversion, 
to the exclusion of those who were born in it. 

8. BAPTISM IN THE POST-PAULINE PERIOD 

The Epistle to the Ephesians 1 contains a fragment of a hymn com¬ 
posed as follows: 

‘Awake, thou that sleepest 
And arise from the dead, 

And Christ shall give thee light’ (v, 14). 

Some scholars 2 think that this hymn was sung at baptisms. The 
hypothesis is plausible, although there is no positive evidence to 
support it. 

Ephesians v, 26, says that Christ loved the Church and gave him¬ 
self for it in order to sanctify it ‘with the washing of water by the 
word’. 3 Paul’s idea of the Church is here on the way to being com¬ 
bined with that of the Church as pre-existent. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews puts among elementary 
doctrines the ‘doctrine of baptisms’, which appears to refer to some 
teaching which illustrated the character of baptism by comparing it 
with other rites of ablution. It will be noted that this is followed by a 
reference to the imposition of hands. The sequence may be accidental, 
but possibly it ought to be explained as due to the association of the 
rite of imposition of hands with that of baptism. 

From the passage ix, 10, which mentions ‘divers washings’, i.e. 
apparently Jewish ablutions, it must be inferred that these can only 
effect external purification. The fact that the Jewish rite is only a 
shadow leads us to suppose that Christian baptism effects something 
more than casual purification. 4 

Proceeding from the idea that Christ’s sacrifice has given the faith- 

children of Christians are holy proof that Paul did not think it necessary to baptize 
them. In any case this would only be valid in the case of those born of parents who 
were already Christians. For the rest we must not interpret Paul’s thought here 
with too strict a logic. 

1 This fragment is introduced with the words ‘Wherefore he saith’, which shows 
that it is a quotation. Its origin is unknown. 

2 e.g. Dibelius, An die Kolosser , Epheser , An Philemon , p. 69. 

3 The word is the invocation of Christ in the baptismal formula. 

4 Mutatis mutandis the same argument, which is used of the expiatory sacrifice 
in x, 2, i.e. that, if it was really efficacious, there would be no need to repeat it, 
can be applied to these ablutions. 
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ful access to the heavenly sanctuary, the writer invites his readers to 
approach God ‘with their hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience 
and their bodies washed with pure water’ (x, 22). This attributes to 
baptism two effects, external purification and purification of con¬ 
science. 1 

That baptism seems to hold a particularly important place in the 
Epistle of Peter is, perhaps, as Bornemann has suggested, 2 because 
this writing is based upon a baptismal sermon. 

The first passage treating explicitly of baptism is ill, 21 f. In refer¬ 
ence to the rebellious spirits, 3 to whom Christ went to preach, Peter 
alludes to Noah and the seven others who were saved in the Ark. In 
what happened to them he sees a prefiguration of baptism. The 
expression saved 61 uSoctos (through water) (ill, 20) is somewhat 
surprising. The idea of being saved from water would have been 
expected rather than saved through water. The interpretation depends 
on the meaning given to 5 ta, which may signify a circumstance 
accompanying the fact 4 ; it must then mean ‘saved’ when water 
covered the earth—or the preposition may signify as it usually does 
‘by means of’—in this case the meaning would be more subtle, ‘he 
was saved by the water which carried the Ark’. The first interpreta¬ 
tion is to be preferred, and it must be supposed that the common 
feature between the Ark and baptism is that they are means of 
salvation. 

Peter does not consider baptism to be only a purification. He finds 
in it the euepcoTriiJia of a good conscience towards God through 
Jesus Christ’s resurrection (ill, 21). The most usual meaning of the 
word is interrogation, petition, request. It is used in the language of 
religion with reference to consulting an oracle, for instance; and in 
the language of jurisprudence for an application presented to a judge, 
more rarely for a judgment. 5 Relying upon the most common mean- 

1 As a reminder I must mention the passage x, 32, in which the writer is recalling 
the time w’hen his readers were converted, and uses the expression ‘having been 
illuminated’. This may be an allusion to the term 9COTicr|i6s (illumination) which 
was later used as a term for baptism. 

2 See Bornemann, ‘Der erste Petrusbrief eine Taufrede des Silvanus?’, Z.n.t.W. y 
XVIII, 1919-20, pp. 143-65- 

3 The same meaning is to be found in Xenophon, Cyropaedia , IV, 6, 6, and fairly 
frequently in the New Testament (Romans II, 27; vm, 25; xiv, 20; II Corinthians 
11, 4; II Timothy 11, 2; I Thessaloanians iv, 14). 

4 The new and minute study of the passage I Peter ill, 21-2, made by Bo. Reicke, 
The Disobedient Spirits and Christian Baptism , Cambridge, 1946, pp. 173-201, 
appeared while I was correcting the proofs and therefore I can only mention it. 

5 Two inscriptions quoted in Moulton-Milligan, Vocab.s.v. ’eTtepcoTTipa mention 
an ’eTTEpcoTTipd of the Aereopagus. 
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ing, i.e. petition, Windisch 1 suggests that it refers to the prayer to 
God for a conscience purified from sin, and implies an allusion to a 
liturgical prayer for forgiveness of sins which went with baptism. 
But it is surprising that baptism is not given its own characteristics 
rather than those of something which went with it. It must rather be 
supposed that by baptism the believer undertook to live henceforth 
a holy life. Perhaps we ought to see here a reaction against interpreta¬ 
tions of baptism, which were thought to dispense with any effort 
towards sanctification. 2 

There are fewer allusions in the Fourth Gospel to baptism than to 
the eucharist. This is because the Gospel was written for a group of 
believers for whom baptism belonged to the past, while the eucharist 
is a present fact in their Christian life. 

In the conversation with Nicodemus, Jesus lays down the principle 
that to see the Kingdom of God a man ‘must be born’ cxvcoOsv. 
The word means both ‘anew 5 and ‘from on high’. Nicodemus uses it 
with the former meaning and, interpreting it in a material fashion, 
emphasizes the absurdity of what Jesus has just said. Jesus, therefore, 
repeats his statement, but substitutes this time the expression ‘of 
water and the Spirit’ for the word avcoOev., and formulates the 
axiom that ‘what is born of the flesh is flesh’ and ‘what is born of the 
Spirit is Spirit’ (hi, 3-6). Two orders of reality are thus opposed to 
each other: the flesh, which is man’s natural condition, destined to 
destruction, and the Spirit, which is an attribute of heavenly life, 
i.e. the true life. The problem of salvation is thus stated in terms of 
birth to the life of the Spirit. The expression ‘water and the Spirit’ 
naturally leads our minds to the idea of baptism. We have here the 
idea of a mystery expressed in verse 8 by a comparison with the 
wind, 3 the sound of which is heard, but it is not knowing whence it 
comes and whither it goes. Thus the creation by baptism of a new 
being is a fact which cannot be explained or understood. This is also 
expressed by Nicodemus’s complete inability to understand any¬ 
thing from the beginning to the end of his conversation with Jesus. 
We may have here an allusion to criticisms of the doctrine of baptism 

1 Windisch, Kath. Br ., p. 73. 

2 The same concern is to be found in two passages of II Peter. In 1, 9, heretics 
are reproached for forgetting their sins of old, which implies that they ought not 
to have slipped back into those for which baptism had gained them forgiveness, 
and in 11, 20-2, the impossibility of a second repentance is affirmed and those 
who slip back into sin are compared to a dog which turns to his own vomit again 
and to a sow which has been washed and wallows in the mire. 

3 The word TTveupa means ‘Spirit’, ‘breath’ and ‘wind’. 
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made by outsiders. John is content to reply to them by pointing out 
that baptism can only be understood by those who have been 
initiated. 

It is possible that the evangelist was thinking of baptism when he 
recounted the healing of the impotent man, who had attended in vain 
at the foot of Bethesda for thirty-eight years. The words which Jesus 
addresses to the man after he had been healed, ‘Behold, thou art 
made whole: sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee’ (v, 14), 
may express the idea, which we have already mentioned, that the man 
who relapses into sin after being baptized finds himself in a worse 
state than before. 

When, at the beginning of his last evening with his disciples, Jesus 
wanted to wash Peter’s feet he protested. Jesus then told him that he 
would only understand the significance of his gesture later, which 
shows that it was association with an institution to come into existence 
in the future. Peter persisted in protesting, and Jesus told him that, 
if he did not wash his feet, he would have no part with him, i.e. he 
would be shut out from salvation. The apostle then changed his 
attitude and asked Jesus to wash his head as well as his feet. Jesus 
replied, ‘Pie that is washed needs not save to wash his feet 1 but is 
clean every whit.’ 2 Baptism is implied by this. Sins which are rela¬ 
tively trifling, but sufficient to exclude a man from salvation, are 
shown as it were in advance to be washed away by a purification 
complementary to baptism, i.e. the supper. Because in xv, 3, Jesus 
says to his disciples, ‘You are clean through which I have spoken 
unto you’, must it be supposed baptism is in some way equivalent to 
Christ’s word and that it purifies those who could not actually hear 
this word? It would not appear so, as there is no suggestion of this 
idea. Furthermore, it is said that the disciples have been washed. It 
would be better, then, to suppose that we have here one of those 
incoherences into which the evangelist slipped fairly frequently. 

The author of the First Epistle of John says of his readers that 
heretics are trying to mislead them, that they have received from 

1 The words ‘save his feet’ are missing in ^ c., some MS of the Vulgate, Origen, 
Tertullian. Without these words the sentence is meaningless. We must therefore 
presume that they belong to the text and that they fell out accidentally from some 
copies. 

2 Concerning the episode of the washing of the feet and its connection with 
baptism and the eucharist see Windisch, Johannes und die Synoptiker , Leipzig, 
1926, pp. 70 ff.; Von Campenhausen, ‘Zur Auslegung von Joh. XIII, 6-io\ 
Z.n.t.W., XXXIII, 1934, PP- 259-71; Lohmeyer, ‘Die Fusswaschung’, Z.n.t.W., 
XXXVIII, 1939) 74 ~ 6 ; Fridrichsen, ‘Bemerkungen zur Fusswaschung’, Z.n.t.W., 
XXXVIII, 1939, pp. 94-6. 
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Christ an unction which abides in them, and makes it unnecessary 
for any man to teach them. This is an allusion to the teaching of the 
Gospel on the action of the Spirit, such as can be found in the farewell 
discourses, e.g. xiv, 26; xvi, 13; but the writer may also be thinking 
of the possession of the Spirit as a fruit of baptism. 

In v, 6-8, it is said of Christ that he has come with (5ia) water 
and blood, and the fact is emphasized that he has not come only with 
(ev) blood, but with blood and water. There are thus these witnesses, 
the Spirit, the blood and the water; they all refer to the same object. 1 
There are two parallel statements, one denoted by the preposition 
81a, the other by the preposition ev. The former may mean transition, 
or a concomitant circumstance. As for ev, it may be instrumental or 
locative. We have, therefore, to choose between two interpretations. 
Christ came through or by means of water and blood: alternatively 
he came with water and blood. If we adopt the first interpretation it 
would mean that Christ came through, i.e. across the water of his 
baptism, but one cannot see then what is the function of the blood. 2 
It is, therefore, better to suppose that Christ came with the water of 
baptism and the blood of the eucharist. 3 The mention of the Spirit is 
in complete accord with this, since the Spirit acts in and through the 
sacraments. 

The passage of the three witnesses shows that early Christianity 
did not find it necessary to account for the practice of baptism as due 
to its being instituted by Jesus. It reckoned that the two sacraments 
were so closely related to the coming of Christ, and were so much the 
direct outome of his activity, that they are elements in it. 

Justin Martyr 4 explains that by baptism Christians are ‘renewed’, 
i.e. become new creatures, thanks to Christ. He relates how after in¬ 
struction and, when they have been persuaded of the truth of what 
they have been taught, the new converts are asked to pray and in fact 
to obtain forgiveness of their sins. 5 As in the Didache, others fast 

1 Here is placed the comma johanneum , a Latin addition which dates from the 
time of Priscillian (about 380) and contains an explicit affirmation of the Trinity. 
This text is only found in two or three Greek MSS of a very late period. It is 
impossible to entertain its authencity. 

2 A further difficulty arises from the fact that the Fourth Gospel does not mention 
Jesus’ baptism and even suppresses it because there is no room for it in the narrative 
of Chapter I. 

3 The episode of the piercing with the spear (John xix, 34-5) contains the same 
association of the water of baptism and the blood of the eucharist. 

4 Justin, Apol ., I, 61. 

6 In Apol., I, 61, Justin speaks in the plural of those who receive baptism, 
which suggests that by his time baptism in Rome was given collectively on a certain 
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with them. They are brought to a place where there is water. * 1 There 
they are born anew by immersion in water, which is given to them in 
the name of the Father, the Saviour Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit. ‘This baptism/ Justin says, is called OcoTiapos (illumina¬ 
tion). In the Dialogue against Tryphon he calls it ‘baptism of life 5 , 2 
and says that it was foretold by John Baptist. 3 Justin does not fail to 
note the analogies which baptism shows with certain pagan rites and, 
as in the case of the eucharist, explains them as due to wicked demons 
imitating the Christian sacraments. 4 

9. AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF BAPTISM IN THE 
EARLY CHURCH 

Before attempting to give in outline the history of baptism in the 
primitive Church, it would not be out of place to summarize what I 
have noted in passing concerning the forgiveness of sins, particularly 
calling attention to its connection with baptism. 

Conceptions current in the last quarter of the first century regarded 
John Baptist’s baptism as an expression of a desire for forgiveness of 
sins, while Christian baptism assured the recipient of it. 

In the earliest conception at Jerusalem the connection between 
baptism and forgiveness of sins was purely eschatological. Forgive¬ 
ness was destined to be given on the last day to those who repented 
of their sins and believed in Christ. Baptism was the sign of this 
promise. 

Paul made the connection between baptism and forgiveness of sins 
explicit and a present reality. Baptism is immersion into Christ’s 
death and therefore also into his resurrection. The communion with 
him which is created in this way justifies the believer, and his sins are 
forgiven. All that suvives of the eschatological conception is that all 
the effects of justification will only be realized on the last day; but 
it is all the same a present reality, and the believer finds the evidence 
for it through the Floly Spirit who is given to him. Forgiveness is 


day in the year, sometime between Easter and Pentecost, as was the case later. But 
at the beginning of Chapter 65 he uses the singular in speaking of him who comes 
to be baptized and is brought to the eucharist. 

1 The way in which Justin expresses himself does not allow us to know if in his 
time baptism took place in a stream or at a baptistery. The latter hypothesis seems 
the most likely. 

2 Justin, Dial., 19.2. 

3 Justin, Dial., 18.2, 19.3. 

4 Justin, Apol., I, 62.14. 
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not only negative; it does not wipe out actual sins and leave a man 
the same as he was before; it does not destroy the conception of sin to 
such an extent that sinful &cts in the life of the unbaptized man cease 
to have that character now he is baptized. It puts a man on the way of 
sanctification, which must be undertaken by the man himself, and on 
it depends the achievement of his salvation and the working of the 
Holy Spirit within him. 

We have seen 1 how facts do not always square with theory, and 
how in the presence of Christians, who, although justified, were 
clearly living in sin, Paul was faced with the problem of sin in the 
life of the believer, and could only give an improvised solution un¬ 
related to the principles of his soteriology. 

We have seen also how the distinction between mortal sins and 
venial sins, such as is found in the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
First Epistle of John, could not provide a stable solution of the 
problem, and how there grew up the idea that the Church possessed 
the power to forgive sins, and in this way the function of baptism 
was reduced to the washing away of original sin and sins previous to 
conversion. 

To grasp the connection between the various aspects, under which 
baptism is described in primitive Christianity, we must take as our 
guiding thread the elementary idea of baptism as a rite of aggregation 
and entry into the Church. It always kept this character in spite of the 
variety of doctrines which grew up about it. There always, therefore, 
existed throughout the whole of its history a close correlation between 
the conception of baptism and that of the Church. 

Three stages can be noted in the early history of baptism. In the 
first stage, i.e. in Christianity at Jerusalem, it was essentially social 
and eschatological in its effects. At this stage it is purely a social rite, 
its function being to bring the person baptized into the group of 
those who believe that Jesus, who has been sent by God and raised 
to his right hand by his resurrection and thereby has become Messiah, 
will return at the end of time to accomplish his messianic work and 
save those who have believed and hoped in him. Baptism assures 
salvation to those who receive it only through what will take place 
at the end of time. This interpretation of baptism is closely connected 
with the Jerusalemite conception of the Church as a religious society, 
orientated towards the future, which lives in expectation of the Lord’s 
coming. 

The second stage is found in the Pauline conception of baptism, 

1 See pp. 232 ff. 
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which is both mystical and sacramental. He who is baptized is buried 
into the death and resurrection of Christ. Baptism thus creates a close 
communion between him and Christ, assures him of justification and 
forgiveness of sins, and makes of him a new creature. By bestowing 
on him the Spirit it guarantees his entrance into the world to come 
and his salvation. Like the Jerusalemite conception of baptism it is 
still eschatological, since it is orientated towards an end which will 
only be fulfilled beyond the present economy. But it is not so radically 
eschatological. What waits for the day of the parousia is only the 
completion and expansion of what is already at work. 

The eschatological character retained by Pauline baptism does not 
perhaps altogether agree in strict logic with its sacramental character. 
This implies an immediate and certain effect, while its eschatological 
character implies an element of contingency, if not of uncertainty. 
For the justification created by faith and baptism is liable to be lost, 
and the realization of salvation may have begun, but it is still subject 
to sanctification. This gives to the Pauline conception of baptism a 
certain lack of balance, which was accentuated as eschatological belief 
weakened, and it grew more difficult to explain the persistence of sin 
in the life of the believer. The situation of a being who belonged to 
the world to come, but lived in the old world, and was a spiritual 
being, but lived in the flesh, became anomalous. 

This conception of baptism is closely and directly connected with 
the idea of the Church as a mystical reality, whose essence is Christ 
living and acting in it, and not yet completed as its full expansion can 
only come about at the end of time. 

The Church could not retain the Pauline conception of baptism, 
because it offered no permanent solution of the problem of sin in 
the life of the believer, and implied a conception of the Church as an 
intense mystical reality beyond the power of any collective to 
assimilate. Neither could it survive the inevitable decline in enthu¬ 
siasm, which was brought about by the Church’s growth and the 
transition from the first to the second generation, i.e. from the period 
of creation and ferment to that of tradition, stabilization and 
organization. 

Certain phrases from the Pauline doctrine of baptism survived, 
but with a new context. From being eschatological they became 
ecclesiastical, while the Church ceased to be thought of as the group 
consisting of those for whom faith in Christ and a personal relation¬ 
ship with him procured salvation, which was assured them for the 
time to come. It was regarded as an institution of salvation, which 
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dispensed to its members the benefits of Christ's redemptive work. 
Baptism, then, would have been reduced to a rite of initiation if there 
had not been attributed to it the power of destroying original sin. 

The development of the baptismal formula must be traced along 
the same lines. It also evolved in three stages. The first is characterized 
by the formula ‘in the name of Christ or of the Lord', which implies 
the invocation of the name in baptism without any mystical relation¬ 
ship being created between the baptized person and Christ. In the 
second stage, the Pauline formula ‘in the name of Christ' expresses 
the idea that baptism makes the believer directly dependent on Christ, 
and subject to his action. In the third stage, the formula is still ‘in 
the name of' as traditionally set (Did. ix, 5), but in the instruction of 
the Didache on baptism there is found repeated twice the formula 
‘in the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit' (vn, 1, 3). 
This formula, it seems, was to be found ten or twenty years earlier 
in Matthew xxviu, 19. 1 The use of a triume, if not trinitarian, for¬ 
mula 2 shows that Paul's mystical realism had disappeared. In place 
of the idea of a personal relationship between the baptized person and 
Christ is substituted an idea which is chiefly related to a confession 
of faith by the baptized person, and his acceptance of the formula 
belonging to the doctrinal tradition. 


IO. SOME OF THE ELEMENTS OF THE BAPTISMAL LITURGY 

We know scarcely anything about the way in which baptism was 
administered in the primitive Church. 3 Baptism is one of the frequent 
themes of Christian art. Christian artists liked to depict Jesus' 

1 There is some doubt about the authenticity of this text. Cf. La foi a la res., 
pp. 279, n. 2. In those writings of Eusebius which are earlier than the council of 
Nicaea, he quotes the passage with the formula ‘in my name’; in his later writings 
he gives the trinitarian formula. Some scholars (Conybeare, ‘The Eusebian Form 
of the Text. Matthew xxvm, 19’, Z.n.t.W ., II, 1901, pp. 275 f.; Wellhausen, 
D. Ev. Mt., p. 152; Ed. Meyer, Urspr.u.Anf ., I, p. 15, n. 1) maintain that the 
trinitarian formula was not introduced into Matthew’s text until the fourth century. 
But, if this had been so, it is surprising that the Arians did not protest. Riggenbach 
(Der trinitarische Taufbefehl , Gutersloh, 1913) suggests that Eusebius abbreviated 
Matthew’s text before 324, when he quoted it, but ceased to do so afterwards. 
Usener ( Das Weihnachtsfest 2 , Bonn, 1911, pp. 183 f.) thinks that the trinitarian 
formula was introduced into Matthew’s Gospel about 130. 

2 The two terms differ. To be trinitarian it is not sufficient for the formula to 
name the Father, Son and Spirit, it must define the relationship between them. 

3 From the beginning of the second century baptism was only given at Easter 
and later on during the period from Easter to Whitsuntide. In Justin’s time there 
was still no limitation to the period during which baptism was allowed. Concerning 
this question see Drews, art. ‘Taufe III, Liturgischer Vollzug’, R.E., XIX, p. 445. 
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baptism by John Baptist. The fact that, contrary to the details 
furnished by the Gospels, Jesus is sometimes depicted as baptized 
not in a river but in a bath, shows that baptism was administered in 
this way at the time when artists were trying to depict the baptism of 
Jesus. Every representation shows, in varying proportion, a combina¬ 
tion of the influences of the Gospels 1 and the baptismal practice of 
the time when they were made. It is difficult, not to say impossible, 
to distinguish what precisely is due to each of these two factors. 

To this must be added the fact that, with one exception, the repre¬ 
sentations of baptism in our possession belong to a period very much 
later than the one in which we are interested. The exception consists 
of a fresco, to be found in the oldest part of the cemetery of Callixtus, 
in the cubiculum duplex of Lucina which, according to Dom Leclercq, 2 
goes back to the beginning of the second century. This fresco of 
small dimensions (17 in. by 24 in.) depicts John Baptist giving his 
hand to Jesus to help him out of the water. It does not, therefore, 
depict the actual moment of baptism. The only inference, therefore, 
which can be deduced is that probably baptism in the second century 
was by immersion, i.e. nothing beyond what we know from other 
sources. For the Didache tells us that that was the current practice, 
but that it was not obligatory since baptism by aspersion was allowed 
if running water was not at hand (vn, 2). From the fact that according 
to the Didache, in theory at any rate, ‘living water’, i.e. running 
water, was to be preferred for baptism, it may be inferred that baptism 
was usually administered in the open air in some river or stream. 
But this only holds good for the place where the Didache was com¬ 
piled. It would be wrong to extend it to other parts. 

Perhaps the fact that baptism was given in the open air, which 
implies away from meetings for worship, helps to explain the meaning 
of the desire expressed in the Didache that, if possible, some members 
of the Church should fast with the baptizer and the person baptized 
(vn, 4). The function of the assistants is not mentioned. It may be 
assumed that they were witnesses, who in the ceremony represent the 
Church as an interested party, since through baptism it recruits its 
members and is maintained. By their presence at the ceremony they 
would welcome the neophyte in its name. 

But perhaps their part did not stop at that. It may be that they not 
only represented the Church in the eyes of the person baptized, but 

1 With the influence also of the apocryphal gospels and extracanonical traditions 
and legends. 

2 Dom Leclercq, art. ‘Bapteme de Jesus’, D.A.C.L ., II, col. 350 f. 
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also acted as sponsors in the presence of the Church. There thus 
would be found in the Didache the antecedents, if not the origin, of 
the institution of god-parents. 1 Such a hypothesis would be all the 
more legitimate, as it would seem natural for the function of the 
witnesses to be similar to that of the disciples of the rabbi, who, when 
a proselyte received baptism, had to remind him of the command¬ 
ments of the Law. 2 Inscriptions in the Jewish catacomb of Monte- 
verde in Rome (which, it is true, only dates from the third century 
a.d.) mention patroni and patronae , evidently godfathers and god¬ 
mothers of proselytes. 3 

The part of witnesses may also be clarified by Cullmann’s 4 in¬ 
genious remarks on some texts of the New Testament, in which he 
believes he recognizes traces of an early form of the baptismal liturgy. 
The eunuch, as he asks Philip for baptism, says, ‘What is there to 
prevent me (ti kgoAuei) from being baptized?’ (Acts vm, 36). When 
the Holy Spirit descended on Cornelius, and those gathered in his 
house, Peter asks, ‘Who can refuse (KooAOsai) water for those to be 
baptized who have received the Holy Spirit like us?’ (Acts x, 47). 
When, on his return to Jerusalem, he is blamed by some for having 
gone into the house of a Gentile, he relates how God signified his will 
by giving Cornelius and his people the Holy Spirit, and concludes, 
‘Could I hinder (KooAOcrai) God?’ Lastly, in Matthew (in, 14) the 
verb kcoAusiv is used to express John’s refusal at first to baptize 
Jesus, who wished to receive it from him. 5 6 

The similarity of these various passages leads Cullmann to ask, ‘ If 
the question of knowing whether there was anything to prevent so 
and so from being baptized was not, from the first century onwards, 


1 God-parents {sponsores) are mentioned for the first time by Tertullian, De 
baptismOy 18. Cf. De corona y 3. 

2 Leipoldt {Urchr. Taufe , p. 16) reckons that these disciples of the rabbi played 
the part of sponsors to the proselyte. From the idea that the baptism of proselytes 
may have influenced the conception of baptism entertained by the writer of the 
Didache an anology may be drawn between the classification of the waters used to 
administer baptism in the treatise Mikwaoth (see p. 295) and the Didache (vii, 1-3). 

3 N. Muller, Die Inschrijten der jiidischen Katakombe am Monteverde zu Rom , 
herausgegben von y N. A. Bees, Leipzig, 1919, pp. 74 f.; Leipoldt, Urchr. Taufe , 
pp. 16 f. 

4 O. Cullmann, ‘Les traces d’une vielle formule baptismale dans le Nouveau 
Testament’, R.h.p.r. y XVII, 1927, pp. 424-34. Cullmann’s theory received Lietz- 
mann’s approval ( Z.n.t.W ., XXXVII, 1938, pp. 298 f.) and Jeremias’s (. Z.n.t.W ., 

XL., 1941, pp. 244 f.). 

6 The verb KCoAuetv is found in a fragment of the Gospel of the Ebionites 
preserved by Epiphanius ( Haer ., XXX, 13), but this text is not independent 
evidence as it is directly derived from the one in Matthew. 
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customarily put before baptism was administered?’ 1 But we cannot 
say whether the question was put by or to the baptizer. Neither do 
we know if the baptizer put the question, who replied, and whether 
he pronounced the Nihil obstat> or the candidate for baptism himself, 
or others who had been questioned. Cullmann’s observations are 
further clarified by the order of the Didache concerning those who 
ought to fast with the baptized and the baptized person, so that we 
are led to assume that these witnesses must have had an active part 
in the baptism. They presented the neophyte, either by asking the 
baptizer to agree that he had fulfilled the required conditions for 
receiving baptism or by themselves giving a pledge in reply to a 
question which he put to them. 


1 Cullmann, R.h.p.r., XVII, 1927, p. 426. 
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The Eucharist 

I. JESUS’ LAST SUPPER 

The eucharistic rite, 1 the centre of Christian worship, is connected 

1 The essential bibliography concerning the eucharist previous to 1910 is to be 
found in my book L y eucharistie des origines a Justin Martyr, Paris, 1910. Except 
on some points, the most important of which refers to the eucharist in the Didache, 
I still adhere to my position as it was in 1910. I have occasionally returned to some 
points of the problem, ‘La relation du dernier repas de J6sus dans I Cor. xi et le 
tradition historique chez l’apotre Paul’, R.h.p.r., X, 1930, pp. 61-89; ‘Le role de 
l’apotre Paul dans la constitution des sacrements chr^tiens (Bapteme et eucharistie)’, 
R.h.r., CXVII, 1938, pp. 171-204. I shall only refer to what I consider the most 
essential articles and books of the literature later than 1910, especially H. Lietz- 
mann’s classic work, Messe und Abendmahl , Eine Studie zur Geschichte der Liturgie, 
Bonn, 1926, and Loisy’s study Les origines de la cene eucharistique, Congres d'histoire 
du christianisme, Jubile Alfred Loisy y Paris, Amsterdam, 1928, I, pp. 77-93. The 
conclusions of this study do not agree with those expressed by the same writer in 
Les mysteres paiens et le mystere chretien, neither with those of the first edition 
published in 1919 nor with those of the second edition published in 1930. Further 
I shall quote Goetz, jDer Ur sprung des kirchlichen Abendmahls y Rector atsrede, Basel, 
1929, and Cullmann, ‘Le signification de la sainte Cene dans le christianisme 
primitif’, R.h.p.r. , XVI, 1936, pp. 1-22. For some aspects of the eucharist which 
are not entirely primitive: G. P. Wetter, Altchristliche Liturgien , I. Das christliche 
Mysterium, II. Das christliche Opfer, Goettingen, 1921-2; O. Casel, Das Mysterienge- 
dachtnis im Lichte der Tradition, Jahrb. f. Liturgiewissenschaft , VI, 1927, pp. 113- 
204. Good expositions of the Catholic position are to be found in Mgr. Ruch, 
‘Eucharistie d’apr&s la sainte Ecriture; Messe d’apr£s la sainte Ecriture; Messe dans 
l’Antiquite’, Diet, de Theol. cath. y V, col. 989-1121; X, col. 795-863; X, col. 863-964, 
and in W. Goossens, Les origines de Veucharistie. Sacrement et sacrifice , Gembloux, 
Paris, 1931, which has a full bibliography. Other informative notes of the period 
1920-37 are to be found in E. Lohmeyer, Vom urchristlichen Abendmahl , I. Das 
letzte Mahljesu, Theologische Rundschau, N.F., IX, 1937, pp. 168 ff. I shall content 
myself by noting a curious study by E. Lohmeyer (‘Das Abendmahl in der 
Urgemeinde’, Journ. of Bibl. Lit., LVI, 1937, PP* 217-52), in which is sketched out 
a very original argument according to which the supper at the Church in Jerusalem 
was functionally different from that of the Greek Churches. It referred, it is argued 
not to Jesus’ Last Supper but to the distribution of the loaves by Lake Gennesareth. 
This meal was both an eschatological meal and a means of help. The conflict 
reported in Acts vi was motivated by the fact that Hellenists, i.e. non-Jews, were 
admitted to these meals. A compromise was arrived at. The Hellenists were 
admitted to the meal, but it was a meal where the Seven and not the Twelve 
‘served at the tables’. I cannot, within the framework of my book, give Lohmeyer’s 
argument in detail and the reasons which prevent me from agreeing to it. The 
reasons are closely connected with those which make me unable to agree that 
Galilean Christianity was functionally different from Christianity in Jerusalem. 
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with what happened at Jesus’ Last Supper. 1 First of all we must 
recollect what happened. 2 Jesus assembled his disciples for the last 
time the day before the Passover 3 was due to be celebrated. From a 
variety of sources he had learnt that his enemies were encircling him, 
and felt that it was certain that he would have no further opportunity 
of speaking to his disciples. It was, therefore, a kind of last will and 
testament which he wished to leave them through his gestures and 
words at this Last Supper. 

Of the three stories 4 of the Last Supper to be found in the New 
Testament, Luke’s seems to describe the most accurately what 
happened. 5 It begins with Jesus’ declaration that he had greatly 

1 According to the Gospel narratives this meal took place in Jerusalem. The 
story of the anointing (Mark xiv, 3~9=Matthew xxvi, 6-13. Cf. John xi, 47-53) 
which in Mark and Matthew has no connection with what precedes it or what 
follows it and is scarcely better integrated into John’s narrative, seems to have 
been judged from some aspects to have belonged to a tradition parallel to that of 
the Last Supper. It is therefore not impossible that this meal took place at Bethany 
and not at Jerusalem. If this was so, its transfer to Jerusalem might be explained 
as due to two reasons, (1) because if tradition made it a Passover meal then it could 
only have taken place at Jerusalem, and (2) because of the importance of the 
Church at Jerusalem. The change of place would then have been a phenomenon 
of the same kind as the transfer of the resurrection—appearances from Galilee to 
Jerusalem. 

2 Life of Jesus, pp. 438 ff. 

3 According to the way in which the Jews reckoned days at the beginning of the 
14th Nisan. The possibility is not excluded that the meal took place some days 
earlier. See Life of Jesus, pp. 429 ff. 

4 Mark xiv, 22-5; Luke xxn, 15-20; I Corinthians xi, 23-6. We can leave out 
Matthew’s narrative (xxvi, 26-9) which reproduces Mark’s with variants which are 
purely formal. 

5 I take as authentic the text given for Luke xxn, 15-20, by the majority of the 
Greek mss. with the exception of ms. D which does not give verses i9b-20, i.e. it 
mentions only one cup. I take as secondary the text of D, and the four texts which 
are independent of D but agree with it in mentioning only one cup, i.e. two mss. 
of the old Latin version (b.e.), the Syriac version of Cureton, the Sinaitic version, 
and the Peschitto. These texts are the fruit of efforts, independent of each other but 
parallel to bring Luke’s text into harmony with liturgical practice. The various 
texts have been conveniently collected together and furnished with a rich apparatus 
criticus by Kenyon and Legg in The Ministry and the Sacraments , Report of the 
Theological Committee of the Faith and Order Movement, ed. by R. Dunkerley and 
A. Headlam, London, 1937, pp. 271-86. For the whole discussion see Eucharistie, 
pp. 108-17, which gives the bibliography. Among recent scholars to declare 
themselves against text D: Dibelius, Formgeschichte, p. 212; K. G. Goetz, Der 
Einfluss des kirchlichen Branches auf die Ahendmahlstexte des Neuen Testaments, 
Festschrift Eh. Vischer, Basle, 1935, p. 24. These have declared themselves for the 
text D: Bultmann, Gerch ., p. 286, n. 1; Lietzmann, M.u.A., pp. 211-33; E. Kloster- 
mann, D. Lukasevangelium 2 , Tubingen, 1929, pp. 207 f.; R. Otto, Reich Gottes 
und Menschensohn. Ein religionschichtlicher Versuch ., Munich, 1934, pp. 224 ff.; 
J. Jeremias, Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu, Goettingen, 1935, p. 42. Lohmeyer ( Journ. 
of Bibl. Lit., LVI, 1937, p. 249, n. 1) thinks that the recension of D may have been 
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desired to eat the coming Passover with his disciples. It is certain 
that he intended to place, within the framework of the traditional 
meal, the gestures and words which he wanted to imprint upon the 
minds and spirits of his disciples. After he had said this Jesus dis¬ 
tributed a cup, declaring that he would drink no more of the fruit of 
the vine before he drank it new in the Messianic kingdom. With this 
declaration he announced the imminent separation, and affirmed that, 
in spite of everything, what he said would be realized, i.e. that he 
would bring his friends into the Messianic kingdom. Then he dis¬ 
tributed the bread which he had broken and over which he had, in 
accordance with the Jewish custom, pronounced a blessing. He then 
offered it as his body. Whether the words ‘given for you’, which are 
missing from Mark, are primitive or not, they indicate already the 
meaning of the distribution. He returned to the thoughts to which 
he had been led, when he meditated over what had happened at the 
time of the crises in Galilee, and showed that the drama in which his 
body would perish would be the means by which the Kingdom of 
God would be realized. 

A comparison between the stories of the Last Supper enables us to 
make some observations about the development of the tradition: 

The following points may be noted: 

(1) The order to repeat the rite which Paul and Luke contained has 
been introduced. Mark does not have it; perhaps his narrative is an 
aetiological one, i.e. told not only for the purpose of preserving the 
remembrance of a fact which was thought important, but also to 
explain, justify and control eucharistic practice. 

(2) The two elements of the rite have been made parallel, so that 
the cup has been given a significance which is in harmony with that of 
the bread. This is one reason why the eschatological element has been 
eliminated, and the cup became the cup of the covenant. * 1 

(3) The significance of the distribution of the loaf was not similarly 
transformed, and becoming the most stable element of the rite took 


as early as that of the other mss. but may reflect another environment. If we take 
verse 20 as authentic, we think that it was borrowed from a different source than 
verses 15-19. 

1 This development took place in several stages. In Mark’s version the cup is both 
the cup of the covenant and the eschatological cup.. In Luke there are two cups: 
one is the eschatalogical cup, the other the cup of the covenant. In Paul it is only 
the cup of the covenant. Mark and Luke’s versions seem to be a harmonization of 
the primitive tradition which only knew of the eschatological cup and the Pauline 
version which only knew of the cup of the covenant. 
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first place, although in Jesus’ supper the distribution of the cup 
preceded that of the bread. 1 

(4) Development also in a less general and therefore slower 2 
manner made Jesus’ Last Supper into a paschal meal, and the 
eucharist into the Passover of the new covenant. 


2. THE METHOD TO BE FOLLOWED IN STUDYING THE 
HISTORY OF THE EUCHARIST 

There are two methods at hand for anyone who wishes to make a 
study of eucharistic origins. The first, which we may call the method 
of progress, is the oldest and the one most usually followed. It con¬ 
sists of collecting, describing and trying to classify various sources of 
evidence at our disposal, as far as possible, in such a way that they 
explain the development of the rite and the doctrine attached to it. 
Lietzmann 3 extolled a different method, that of regression . It can also 
be called the liturgical method. It consists of starting with the earliest 
liturgies which can be found, and trying to discover what preceded 
them. This method cannot in all cases stand alone. After devoting 
half of his book to a study of the liturgies, and going back in this way 
to the beginning of the third century, Lietzmann discovered that it 
was impossible to recede further, and he was compelled to revert to 
the method of progress. But this left a hiatus between the primitive 
period and the time when liturgies begin to be available. It could only 
be bridged by a postulate or conjecture. 

According to Lietzmann, whose conclusions on this point seem to 
be very firmly established, all eucharistic liturgies derive from two 
types, which date from the beginning of the third century. One is 
Roman, the other Egyptian. The first is found in the document 
known as the Egyptian Church Order. It is in reality Roman, and 
Schwartz and Connolly 4 independently of each other established that 
it ought to have been attributed to Hippolytus. The earliest type of 

1 Perhaps it might also be explained as due to the fact that there was not always 
wine available for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

2 The Fourth Gospel expressly makes Jesus’ Last Supper into a non-paschal 
meal. 

3 Jean R6ville ( Les origines de Veuchanstie (Messe . Sainte Cene ), Paris, 1908) 
extolled and followed this method before him, but he took as his points of departure 
the eucharist as it existed in Justin’s time. 

4 Schwartz, Ueber die pseudapostolische Kirchenordnungen , Schriften der wissen- 
schaftlichen , Gesellschaft zu Strasburg , VI, 1910, pp. 39 ff.; Connolly, The So-called 
Egyptian Church Order and Derived Documents , Texts and Studies , VIII, 2, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1910. 
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Egyptian liturgy—certainly earlier than the document in which it is 
preserved—is the offertory prayer of Bishop Serapion, 1 i.e. the 
anaphora, which is found in an euchologion of the eleventh century 
preserved at Mount Athos. 

In the liturgy of Hippolytus, 2 the eucharistic celebration opens 
with a thanksgiving for the salvation given through Christ; then 
comes the recollection of the institution of the Supper by Jesus, the 
anamnesis, i.e. a recall to remembrance of the death and resurrection 
of Jesus, to which is attached the offering of the bread and the cup, 
then the epiclesis, i.e. a prayer to the Holy Spirit to descend on the 
gifts offered in order that those partaking of the sacrament may be 
filled with him. This liturgy is the first type ( Urtypus ) of the Roman 
mass. 

The anaphora of Serapion 3 is less sharp in outline. Several rites 
appear to have been combined in it. The narrative of the institution, 
which does not have an organic place in it, must not be one of its 
primitive elements. There is no anamnesis. Lietzmann considers it 
to be the liturgy of a eucharist, which originally had no connection 
with Jesus’ Last Supper. 

Lietzmann infers from a comparison between these two liturgies 
that, previous to the beginning of the third century, there existed two 
types of liturgy. The one disclosed by the liturgy of Hippolytus 
would have been connected with the Pauline liturgy, which except for 
a few details would have been already in use in Paul’s time at Corinth 
or Ephesus. 4 One reservation must be made. Lietzmann’s explanation 
of the character of this liturgy is not the only possible one. At the. 
time when it was composed the New Testament was already in 
existence. Hippolytus had read and meditated upon the Pauline 
Epistles which were for him regulative scripture. That is sufficient 
to account for the Pauline character of his liturgy. 5 

Lietzmann looks for the origins of Serapion’s anaphora in the 
eucharist of the Didache. But does the eucharist of the Didache, as 
he^thinks, represent an original type or is it a eucharist which has 
been transformed and has degenerated from its original type? We 

1 He is identified with Serapion, Bishop of Thmuis, the contemporary and 
correspondent of Athanasius. 

2 Text in Lietzmann, M.u.H pp. 174 f. 

3 English translation = Bishop Serapion's Prayer-book. John Wordsworth, 
S.P.C.K. translations of Christian Lt., Series III, London, 1923. 

4 Lietzmann, M.u.A ., p. 181. 

6 It must be added that while the principle of the permanent nature of the liturgy 
is indisputable, it is not certain that it was a factor at the time when the liturgy 
was in process of being formed as at a later date. 
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shall have to examine this question later. In any case it cannot be 
resolved by the liturgical method alone. 


3. THE EUCHARIST AND THE JEWISH PASSOVER 

Jesus' Last Supper was not, contrary to_.wi^ in 

the state in which we have them, a paschal meal. 1 According to the 
earliest tradition within our reach, as preserved by the Fourth Gospel, 
it took place not on the evening of the 14th Nisan 2 but a day earlier. 
It is possible that the earliest primitive tradition was not so precise, 
and that the drama of the passion was enacted not during the night 
and day of the 14th Nisan, but a little earlier. Whatever may be the 
truth as to this point, which in other respects is of very little im¬ 
portance, it is certain that primitive Christianity, with the Synoptics 
as well as John’s Gospel, reckoned that the fact that Jesus died at the 
time of the Passover feast was not a pure coincidence, but of pro¬ 
vidential significance. 

At any rate, Jesus’ declaration, preserved by Luke in xxii, 15, 
‘With desire I have desired to eat this Passover with you’, i.e. the 
Passover which is going to take place, shows that Jesus wanted to link 
some gesture and teaching to the paschal celebration. His gestur es 
and words in the course of the Last Supper were substitutes in his 
mind for what he had intended to do at the time of the feast. 

Both the Synoptics and John saw in the eucharist the Passover of 
the new covenant, but they do not express this idea in the same way. 
The Synoptics show Jesus distributing the cup and the bread within 
the framework of the paschal meal. John, by making Jesus die at the 
precise moment when the Law ordered the paschal lamb to be slain, 3 

1 Concerning the date of Jesus’ death see Life of Jesus, pp. 429 ff. 

2 i.e. at the beginning of the day of the 15th Nisan in accordance with Jewish 
custom, which made the day begin not at sunrise but at sunset. 

3 The paschal symbolism of Jesus’ death is shown by various details. Thus after 
he has narrated the episode of the piercing with the spear, with which the soldiers 
pierced his side, when they saw Jesus was already dead, instead of breaking his 
limbs, the evangelist says, ‘For these things were done that the scripture should be 
fulfilled, a bone of him shall not be broken’ (xix, 36). This saying is found in 
Exodus xii , 46, and Numbers ix, 12, in the regulation concerning the paschal 
meal. Also doubtless because Exodus xn, 46, says that the paschal lamb must be 
eaten in the house where it has been prepared. John xix, 41, says that Jesus was 
buried ‘in a garden near where he had been crucified’. I do not think that in support 
the declaration of John the Baptist in John 1, 29, can be quoted, ‘Behold the 
lamb of God which hath taken away the sin of the world’, as this saying implies 
the idea of expiatory sacrifice or substitution, i.e. a sacrifice of quite a different type 
from that of the paschal lamb. 
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pictured Christ as the true paschal lamb, whose sacrifice had only 
been prefigured in the traditional Jewish rite. 1 

But in all that we know of the celebration of the eucharist in the 
first generation, there is no clue which enables us to recognize any 
influence of the Passover rite in the way in which it was celebrated. 
That is easily explained by the fact that the Jewish Passover was a 
yearly feast, while the celebration of the eucharist was much more 
frequent and that, for a period which cannot be precisely defined but 
at any rate up till the second century, the temporal framework of 
Christian worship was the week and not the year. 

The influence of Jewish ritual only became stronger in the period 
after the synagogue and the Church were definitely separated. This 
was when Christian communities, as is particularly evident from 
Clement of Rome, considered that the legislation for worship in the 
Old Testament referred in reality to Christian worship. In this way 
the interpretation of the eucharist as the Passover feast of the new 
covenant was one reason why the idea of the eucharist, as a sacrifice, 
appeared with growing importance and increasing details. 2 

4. PAUL AND THE EUCHARIST 

As the safest procedure is to go from that which we know best and 
of what we know most to that which is less well known, I shall begin 
with a study of the Pauline eucharist from the evidence of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. The information given to us by this 
document comes, first of all, from teaching given by Paul to fight the 
abuses and scandals to which the celebration of ‘the Lord’s Supper’ 
had given rise at Corinth (xi, 17-34); and secondly, from the allusions 
to the eucharist which the apostle had to make in his treatment of the 
question of the eating of what had been sacrificed to idols. 

To understand Paul’s thought we must remember that for him the 
pagan gods were not creations of men’s perverted imagination but 
demons, i.e. angels who had followed Satan in his revolt against God 
and who are active in the world against God and consequently try 
to bring men to perdition. Sacrifices offered to the pagan gods, i.e. to 
demons, and the meals which followed them were supposed to put 


1 We know that in addition to other interpretations of the death of Christ, Paul 
pictures it as the sacrifice of the paschal lamb: ‘Christ our passover is sacrificed’ 
(I Corinthians v, 7). 

2 Further on (pp. 386 ff.) I shall return to the paschal controversy of the second 
century, which we shall see referred to a question which did not arise in the first. 
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those who partook of them in close relationship—Paul says in com¬ 
munion—with them, which was injurious to them on two counts. 
First of all, they were in this way closely united with the powers who 
would on the last day be annihilated (I Corinthians xv, 24-6); and 
secondly, to search for communion with them provoked God's 
jealousy and anger. 

The teaching about the Lord's Supper in I Corinthians xi, 17-34, 
belongs to three pieces, which are all concerned with questions about 
worship: (1) the veiling of women (xi, 2-16), (2) the Lord's Supper 
(xi, 17-34), an d (3) spiritual gifts and the part they played in worship 
(xn, 1-14, 40). The first and third of these items are replies to ques¬ 
tions from the Corinthians. This does not seem to apply to the 
teaching about the Last Supper, the purpose of which seems to have 
been to correct the way in which the Corinthians had been celebrating 
it, which they do not seem to have realized was in contradiction to 
the proper character of the rite. 1 We do not know how Paul had 
learnt of the deviations which had occurred at Corinth in the celebra¬ 
tion of the Supper. 

There is a close organic connection between the general intro¬ 
duction to the three pieces of instruction, and the beginning of the 
piece covering the Supper. The former reads: 

T praise you brethren that ye remember me in all things and keep 
the ordinances as I have delivered them to you' (xi, 2). 

The latter reads: 

‘Now in this that I declare unto you I praise you not that ye come 
together . . .' (xi, 17). 

Thus what Paul censures is that the way in which they celebrate 
the Lord's Supper, far from advancing their progress in their spiritual 
life, is hindering them. 

The teaching reads as follows: 

T praise you that ye remember me in all things and keep the 
ordinances as I have delivered them to you. 2 ... Now in this I declare 

1 Possibly the Corinthians had put to Paul questions on secondary matters 
concerning the celebration of the Supper. They would be those which he says at 
the end of his letter he will set in order when he comes. This cannot refer to 
questions which were not to do with the Supper as Paul goes on to devote a lengthy 
instruction to spiritual gifts in worship. 

2 Here follows the instructions about the veiling of women. 
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with you I praise you not, that ye come together not for the better 
but for the worse. For first of all, when ye come together in the 
Church, I hear that there be divisions (crxicrpaTa) among you; and 
I partly believe it. For there must be also heresies (aipeaeis) 
among you, that they which are approved 1 may be made manifest 
among you. When ye come together therefore in one place, this is not 
to eat the Lord’s Supper. For in eating everyone taketh before others 
his own supper 2 : and one is hungry, and another is drunken. What? 
have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? Or despise ye the Church 
of God and shame them that have not? What shall I say to you? 
Shall I praise you in this? I praise you not. For I have received of 
the Lord that which also I delivered unto you. 

‘The Lord Jesus the same night in which he was betrayed took 
bread, and when he had given thanks, he brake it, and said, “Take, 
eat: this is my body (given) for you: this do in remembrance of me.” 
After the same manner also he took the cup, when he had supped, 3 
saying, “This cup is the new covenant (established) in my blood, 
this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. 4 For as oft as 
ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show 5 the Lord’s death 
till he come. Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink this 
cup of the Lord, unworthily (ava^icos) shall be guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord. But let a man examine himself, and so let him eat 
of this bread, and drink of that cup. For he that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not discussing 
the Lord’s body. For this cause many are weak and sickly among 
you, and many sleep. For if we would judge ourselves, we should 
not be judged. But when we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord, 
that we should not be condemned with the world. Wherefore, my 
brethren, when ye come together to eat, tarry one for another. And 
if any man hunger 6 let him eat at home; that ye come not together 

1 Paul uses two words. At first he speaks of axtopaTa i.e. deep divisions 
between opposing groups of Christians like the parties mentioned in the first part 
of the Epistle. This is a fact which for Paul flatly contradicts the very essence of 
the Church. There are, on the other hand, aipeaeis, individual opinions which 
result from the fact that in our present economy knowledge is always partial 
(I Corinthians xm, 9). The statement that aipeaeis, which are carefully differen¬ 
tiated from axispcrra, are unavoidable in character, must prevent the Corinthians 
escaping Paul’s reproaches by proving that complete uniformity is impossible. 

2 It must mean: the provisions which he has brought with him. 

3 i.e. he distributed it after he had pronounced the blessing. 

4 It may also mean: ‘every time you drink it in remembrance of me’. 

6 As it may be imperative: ‘Show*. 

6 It must mean: ‘is too hungry to be able to be satisfied with the common meal 
or to wait for the time when it will be taken’. 
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into condemnation. And the rest will I set in order when I come.” n 

As we have already seen , 2 the meetings at which the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated must have been different from those meetings for 
worship to which people outside the Church were admitted. It is not 
inconceivable that they followed. The term ‘Supper’ proves that they 
took place at night. The passage I Corinthians xvi, 2, which shows 
that the first day of the week was in Paul’s time reckoned a day of 
worship, doubtless as the day of the resurrection, makes it possible to 
suppose that the Supper was celebrated on that day or, at any rate, 
on that day for preference . 3 

The Lord’s Supper was not a symbolical meal in which only a 
mouthful of bread and a sip of wine was taken, but a real meal. The 
food and drink for it were provided by those who partook of it. Paul 
reckoned that these contributions were to be regarded as offerings for 
the community which, therefore, ought to have been put into a 
common pool, so that the meal would be really communal in character 
without any distinction between rich and poor. In actual fact the 
Corinthian feast had lost this character. Instead of being a meal in 
which all shared on an equal footing, it had become nothing more 
than a number of private parties, which reflected the wide differences 
in stations between members of the Church and a scandalous dis¬ 
tinction between rich and poor. The contrast was made all the more 
disgraceful by the fact that some took an ample meal sitting beside 
others who had to be satisfied with a meagre pittance. Paul was too 
much in the habit of using strong and sometimes exaggerated lan¬ 
guage for us to take literally what he says about members of the 
Church becoming drunk at the Lord’s Supper. But his words plainly 
show how far things had gone. What Paul describes as was 

the gap which had appeared between rich and poor. 

The words ‘after supper’, written in reference to the cup, show that 
it was distributed after the meal. It must, then, have concluded the 
rite; it may be conjectured that it opened with the distribution of the 
bread. The actual liturgical elements would then have acted as the 
context for the meal, which ought to have determined the spirit in 
which it was to be taken. At Corinth, in contrast to this, it had 
assumed the nature of a separate meal which was sometimes perhaps 
celebrated in a somewhat free fashion. Paul considered that it was 

1 For the origin of this narrative see L'eucharistie, pp. 159 ff.; J. de N., pp. 129 ft.; 
Life of Jesus , pp. 443 ft.; R.h.r., CXVII, 1938, pp. 192 ff. 

2 See pp. 269 f. 

3 According to Acts xx, 7, Paul broke bread at Troas on that day, but that 
might be because he was due to leave for Jerusalem the next day. 
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no longer the Lord’s Supper. It was a caricature of it. Apparently he 
thought that the ensuing conversation at the meal ought to have been 
concerned with the mystery of redemption. 1 

The idea that the Lord’s Supper ought to have realized and mani¬ 
fested unity belongs to the old conception of mystical communion, 
realized through the sharing of a meal. ‘For we being many are one 
bread, and one body: for we are all partakers of that one bread’ 

(I Corinth ians x, 17). 

Yet this is only a corollary. What, in fact, expresses the unity of the 
Church is not that all the faithful partake of the same bread and the 
same cup, but that this bread and cup are the Lord’s. Paul’s com¬ 
mentary on the tradition concerning the Lord’s Supper, shows that a 
misunderstanding of the true character of the eucharist not only 
deprives the Church and its members of benefits which they ought 
to have derived from it, but also entails for those who partake of the 
Lord’s Supper unworthily both immediate and future punishments. 

Paul uses in this connection expressions which clarify each other: ‘to 
eat the bread and drink the cup of the Lord unworthily’ is an offence 
against the Lord which cannot remain unpunished (verse 27). To 
partake of the Supper without ‘examining oneself’ is ‘to eat and 
drink one’s condemnation’ (verses 28-29a), ‘not discerning the 
Lord’s body’ (verse 29b). The way in which the Corinthians were 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper meant that they no longer received it. 

They ate the bread and drank the cup as if it was not necessary to 
bring to the meal a certain spiritual attitude and disposition. In their 
attitude Paul saw an outrage to Christ, which could only bring in its 
train punishment and condemnation. 2 

The way in which the apostle rests all his teaching on the narrative 
of Jesus’ Last Supper shows that he considered the rite to be 
organically related to it. Paul did not mean to teach the Corinthians 
something new; he reminded them of what he had previously taught 
them. The way in which he does it shows that it was not customary at 
Corinth to call to mind the story at every celebration of the eucharist. 

What is Paul’s conception of the connection between the bread and 
wine of the eucharist, on the one hand, and the body and blood of the 
Lord, on the other, as it is expressed in the two sayings, ‘This is my 

1 We may perhaps hazard a guess that Luke, and much more plainly John, placed jyS 
the final teaching of Jesus in the context of the Supper because they wished to 
offer the exemplary ideal of the kind of conversation which ought to take place in 

the course of the Lord’s Supper. 

2 Concerning the supernatural penalties which unworthy communion brought 
see pp. 234 f. 
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body for you’ and ‘This is the cup of the new covenant in (or through) 
my blood’ ? 

T he ‘st rong’ at Corinth felt that participation in the sacraments 
(baptism and the eucharist) gave them such a firm assurance of salva¬ 
tion that they could, without any scruple, allow themselves to indulge 
in practises which were regarded as tainted with idolatry. The apostle 
reminds them in X, 1-13, of the history of the Israelites in the desert. 
Although they had been baptized in the cloud and the Red Sea, and 
had eaten of spiritual food (manna), and had drunk spiritual drink 
(the water springing from the rock), they had died in the desert with¬ 
out reaching the Promised Land because they had given themselves 
up to idolatry. This history is a type, i.e. a prophetic representation 
of baptism and the eucharist; it was written for our instruction, and 
must then serve as a warning against presumption. The terms, 
spiritual food and drink, express the heavenly and supernatural 
origin of the manna and the water springing from the rock. Yet there 
is, perhaps, something of deeper import, as Paul says that this rock 
was Christ. It is true that this idea which Paul borrowed from a 
midrasch is not completely integrated into his thought, as he does not 
speak anywhere else of the pre-existent Christ having any part in 
Israel’s history. But the fact that he has made this idea his own shows 
that it meant something to him. From the general way in which the 
idea is developed there follows that, while idolatry deprived the 
Israelites of their entry into the Promised Land, their entry had been 
assured to them through the sacraments, but the assurance was not 
unconditional. We have here two ideas which are applied to the 
eucharist: (1) in the Lord’s Supper a transcendent reality is com¬ 
municated to the faith which comes from Christ; but (2) the benefit 
of this gift from heaven may be lost through unfaithfulness and 
idolatry. Paul, in this way, wanted to make the ‘strong’ understand 
that participation in the sacraments did not exempt them from the 
penalties which idolatry may bring from God. 

He makes this inference clear in the sequel ( x. 14-22). P aul uses a 
rational argument and appeals to the good sense of his readers. ‘ I speak 
as to wise men,’ he says, and asks them to judge for themselves of what 
he is saying. A proposition is laid down, which is plain truth. It is in 
rhythmic form, which suggests that we have here a liturgical formula: 

7 ‘The cup of blessing which we bless, 

Is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? 

The bread which we break, 

Is it not the communion of the body of Christ?’ 
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After having in verse 17 recollected that all Christians form one 
body by the fact that they all participate in one bread, Paul starting 
from the example of Israel states that those who eat of a sacrifice 
enter into communion with the altar. 1 He quotes Israel here only as 
an example. His argument is concerned with sacrifice in general and 
the meal which follows. That is the point of reference in verses 
io-2oa. He becomes concrete with the question ‘What say I then?’ 
Paul wishes to guard against an objection of the strong. He wants to 
set aside the idea that the idol or the sacrifice made to it has any 
value, evidently a value which Christians had to take into account or 
ought to have discounted, but he only sets it aside as a matter of form 
and returns to the idea that pagan sacrifices are offered to demons and 
not God and so bring about communion with them. From this 
follows the conclusion, ‘I do not wish you to be in communion with 
demons’ (x, 21). 

In this way Paul laid down a parallelism between the eucharist and 
pagan sacrificial meals. In order to clarify this comparison let us 
recollect what theory lay behind pagan sacrifices. 2 With the perform¬ 
ance of a ritual the slain animal was devoted to the god, in Paul’s 
estimation to the demon, who in some way or other took possession 
of it. If we may use a metaphorical anachronism, it may be said that 
in this way the animal became infected with demonic vapours. Its 
flesh was divided into three parts. One part was burnt on the altar 
and supposed to be eaten by the demon; another part was returned 
to the temple; 3 and the third part belonged to the person who pro¬ 
vided the sacrifice, to be used by him for a meal which he provided 
for his friends, and which took place in the temple, ‘at the table of 
the god’. 4 This made the sacrifice complete. By this means the host 
and his guests entered into communion with the god. That is what 
Paul is thinking of when he says that no one can drink the Lord’s cup 
and that of demons, or partake of the Lord’s table and that of 
demons. The closing remark in verse 22 shows at least one reason 

1 For the sake of a parallelism between Jewish and Gentile sacrifices it must be 
supposed that the term altar is used here to avoid mentioning God. 

2 Concerning the whole question see Lietzmann’s commentary. 

3 If the temple did not need it, it could be sold in the market. That was why 
some weak Corinthians experienced scruples in eating meat bought in the market 
of which they could not be certain that it had not come from sacrifices. 

4 Papyri survive of invitations to meals of this kind. Specimens can be found in 
Lietzmann, An die Korinther , p. 49. Some Corinthians do not seem to have 
hesitated to partake in meals of this kind which scandalized others (I Corinthians 
vm, 10). But possibly in this last passage Paul is only envisaging this as a 
possibility. 
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why such a combination is impossible. ‘Do we provoke the Lord to 
jealousy? Are we stronger than he?’ The eating of meat dedicated to 
idols thus provokes God’s jealousy. 

There is a sharp parallelism between the two phrases ‘the cup of 
blessing which we bless’ and ‘the bread which we break’. The 
blessing of the cup and the breaking of the bread 1 thus give to the 
elements of the meal their peculiar character of a sacrament. It would 
be premature to talk here of a consecration of the elements, but the 
idea is here in embryo. The phrase ‘cup of blessing which we bless’ 
shows that this ‘eulogia’, while perhaps it had not yet become a set 
liturgical form, already held a definitely important place in the 
service. It was, at any rate, a parallel rite to the breaking of the 
bread. 

The two expressions ‘communion in the blood and communion in 
the body of Christ’ were certainly not invented by Paul; they came 
from the tradition concerning the Last Supper. In what sense did 
Paul take them? It is not easy to attach a meaning to the idea of 
communion in the blood of Christ, which can be integrated into 
Paul s thought. ‘Flesh and blood,’ says Paul, ‘cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of God’ (I Corinthians xv, 60). How then can communion 
with the glorified Christ be communion with his blood, when the 
glorified Christ has ceased to be flesh and blood but is Spirit? In the 
Pauline Epistles the term blood, when it is used of Christ, suggests 
the idea of his death and the redemptive power belonging to it. 
Communion in the blood of Christ’ could, therefore have only been 
meant by Paul to be the benefit which the believer receives from his 
redemptive death. This is also expressed by the idea of the new 
covenant through this blood. 

Communion in the body’ of Christ may have a different meaning, 
as the two parallel expressions ‘communion in the blood’ and ‘com¬ 
munion in the body of Christ’ are not necessarily interchangeable. 
The body of Christ is a real fact both of the present world and the 
world to come. The notion of the body is, in fact, for Paul a formal 
notion, the material of which is determined and distinguished by the 
nature of the substance composing it (I Corinthians xv, 3 ff.). The 
body of the flesh belonging to the present economy cannot of its 
nature enter into the Kingdom of God, but it will be, as far as the 
elect are concerned, transformed into a heavenly body without per¬ 
sonal identity on that account being jeopardized. The body with 
which communion is made, through eating the eucharistic bread, may 
1 This, too, was certainly accompanied with a blessing. 
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be both the body of the dying Christ and the body of the risen and 
glorified Christ. Even if the meaning of the phrase was limited to this, 
its significance would be wider than that of the cup. It would express 
not only union with the death of Christ, which is the significance of 
the first moment, but also union with his resurrection, which is the 
second and positive moment of baptism. But the phrase had a further 
meaning for Paul. The body of Christ is the Church, 1 which is in 
process of being built up. One becomes a member and enters into 
communion with it through participation in the eucharist. 

This, however, leads to the question of the connection between the 
eucharist and baptism. Would not the two rites be both doing the 
same thing, since baptism is precisely the means of entrance into the 
Church? However closely co-ordinated the two rites may be, one is 
not the repetition of the other. The believer and the world of the 
Spirit into which he must be brought are not the only factors in the 
situation; there is a third factor, and that is the existing world in 
which the believer continues to live. This, as long as the present 
economy lasts, prevents union with Christ from being complete in 
character and perfectly balanced. It has, therefore, to be perpetually 
maintained and even renewed; that is precisely what the eucharist 
does. 2 

The term Koivcovia was not invented by Paul; Palestinian 
Christianity had already used it, but it can only have referred to 
communion between Christians, not to communion with Christ or 
through Christ. Paul, it is shown, transformed the significance of the 
eucharist in exactly the same way as he transformed that of baptism, 
as we have already shown. Jerusalem Christians, it would seem, 
thought of the eucharist as the manifestation among believers of a 
religious fellowship orientated towards the future, which was animated 
by the hope of transcendent salvation in the world to come. It is not 
yet present, and as long as the present world lasts cannot be a realized 
fact. In the same way, they thought that baptism united men who 
hoped for forgiveness of their sins on the return of Christ at the last 
day. Paul destroyed the eschatological character of the eucharist, 
which it had derived from what Jesus said and did at his Last Supper. 
It ceased to be only a promise or merely an assurance of salvation, 
which Christ would realize for his own on his return by granting 


1 See pp. 234 f. 

2 A similar conception is to be found in the Fourth Gospel in which the eucharist 
wipes away the impurities which have been contracted since baptism (xm, 8-10). 
This is not its only significance. 
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them forgiveness of sins and bringing them into his Kingdom. The 
eucharist gives salvation here and now by putting believers in com¬ 
munion with Christ and making them members of his body, beings 
who henceforth belong to the world of the Spirit. 

The cause of the change, there is no doubt, is the same in both 
cases. It is to be found in the character of the religious experience of 
the apostle, which convinced him that his salvation was a fact, with 
the result that for him eschatology was realized and spiritualized. In 
this baptism and the eucharist, which originally were eschatological 
symbols, were transformed by Paul into sacraments. 

5. THE BREAKING OF THE BREAD 

We must try to grasp the other types of religious meals to be found 
in primitive Christianity, by comparing them with the Pauline 
eucharist. First of all, there is the breaking of the bread practised by 
the Church in Jerusalem, about which Acts gives us very scanty in¬ 
formation. A little note following the story of Pentecost (11, 42—7) 
says that all the faithful ‘continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship, 1 in breaking of bread and in prayers’; then comes a 
rather more detailed characteristic note enumerating the following 
points: (1) they continued with one accord in the temple, (2) they 
broke bread from house to house (Korr’ okov), they did eat their 
meat with gladness and simplicity of heart. It may be imagined that 
in imitation of what had happened to the little Galilean colony, which 
was the initial nucleus of the Church, as there was no place where 
they could all meet together, little groups gathered together for 
breaking of bread in the house of one of them who placed it at their 
disposal. The singular koct’ okov, although one must have said 
kcct’ okous, indicates that ideally these meals were one, and that 
ideally there was only one breaking of bread in the Church at 
Jerusalem. 

The use of the term ‘breaking of bread’ is not used to differentiate 
the rite at Jerusalem from the Lord’s Supper in Paul. The compiler 
of Acts, who lived in a Pauline environment, did not see in the 
breaking of bread at Jerusalem and the Lord’s Supper at Corinth 
two different rites. In xx, 7, he mentions a breaking of bread presided 
over by Paul at Troas. The difference here in terminology can 
have been no more significant than that Christians in Paul’s Epistles 
V_are designated saints and in Acts disciples. The term breaking of 

1 The term Koivcovfa seems to have been used only in an ethical sense. 
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bread is no more a proof that the meal at Jerusalem did not include 
the cup. The whole may have been named after the past. 

Nothing in Acts relates the breaking of bread to the memory of 
Jesus, or shows it as a means of maintaining the faithful in relationship 
with him. This may seem to justify the idea that, while the Lord’s 
Supper at Corinth was connected with Jesus’ Last Supper, the 
breaking of bread at Jerusalem was modelled on either distributions 
of bread or meals which Jesus had taken with his disciples during his 
ministry, and might have constituted the context of their most in¬ 
timate relationships, when they received from him his most precious 
teaching. But it is difficult to believe that the disciples in their re¬ 
collections could have separated out the Last Supper from all those 
preceding it. 

Cullmann 1 reviews one of Spitta’s interpretations, 2 and wants to 
use the term ayccAAiacris, which the writer of Acts uses in reference 
to this, to differentiate the rite at Jerusalem from the one at Corinth. 
He argues that, while the meal at Jerusalem was joyful in character, 
the meal at Corinth, because it was a commemoration of the Lord’s 
death, was of a funereal character. The difference is only superficial. 
Even if, as Spitta acknowledges, the meal at Jerusalem suggested the 
Messianic feast in the Kingdom of God, it would not have lacked a 
note of melancholy, as the Kingdom was not yet realized and the 
Messiah was not with his own people. Conversely, because the meal 
at Corinth recalled to mind the Lord’s death, it was not on that 
account nothing but a funereal feast; the idea of the Lord’s death 
suggested also that of his resurrection, glorification and return, in a 
word the realization of salvation. 

To support the idea that there were two types of meals, Cullmann 
also uses an idea which had sometimes been suggested by others 
before him. 3 It is that there was a eucharist, the origin of which is 
to be found in the resurrection appearances, which took place during 
meals 4 and was naturally of a different character from that which was 

1 Cullmann, R.h.p.r., XVI, 1936, pp. 1 flf. 

2 Spitta, ‘Die urchristlichen Traditionen uber Ursprung und Sinn des Abend- 
mahls’, in Zur Gesch. u. Lit. d. Urchristent , I, Giessen, 1893, P- 289. 

3 Julicher, ‘Zur Geschichte der Abendmahlsfeier in der aeltesten Kirche’, in 
Theologische Studien C. von Weizzsaeker gewaidmet, Freiburg in Breisgau, 1892; 
Spitta, Z. Gesch. u. Lit., I, pp. 291 f.; Stapfer, La mort et la resurrection de Jesus- 
Christ, Paris, 1898, p. 273. I myself have accepted this hypothesis (L’ eucharistie, 
P- 131)* 

4 In Acts x, 41-2, the Twelve are called ‘those who did eat and drink with him 
after he rose from the dead’. This passage in Peter’s sermon in Cornelius’s house 
contains an idea which is in flat contradiction with the earliest tradition that only 
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connected with the memorial of Jesus’ Last Supper. It must be 
added that Paul received the tradition of the resurrection appearances 
from Jerusalem, and therefore it is difficult to conceive how, if he 
depended upon Jerusalem for the stories of the resurrection appear¬ 
ance, he did not depend in any way upon the same source for its 
" interpretation of the eucharistic rite as being connected with them. 

The little we learn from the Book of Acts does not allow us to 
make an accurate estimate of the relationship between the breaking of 
bread at Jerusalem and the Lord’s Supper in the Pauline communities. 

6 . THE EUCHARIST IN THE DIDACHE 

To try to elucidate the problem we must now turn in another 
direction, and piece together a picture of the eucharist as it is found 
in the Didache. There are two passages to be considered. Chapters IX 
and X contain the text of the prayers which are to be made, when the 
eucharist is celebrated in the absence of a prophet to preside over it. 
In addition to these prayers, one over the cup and the other over the 
bread in Chapter IX, in Chapter X a prayer of a more general 
kind is to be said at the end of the meal; there is also the instruction that 
only those who have been baptized in the Lord’s name are to be 
admitted to the eucharist. In Chapter XIV the faithful are ordered 
to meet on Sunday to break bread and hold eucharist. 1 As a pre¬ 
liminary they had to confess their sins that the sacrifice might be 
pure. Those who had had a difference with a brother were to refrain 
from participating in the eucharist until a reconciliation had been 
effected, that the sacrifice be not defiled. 

The prayers in Chapters IX and X, and the instructions in 
Chapter XIV, refer to the same rite. The compiler of the Didache 
took such little care in his composition, that it is not surprising that 


the Twelve experienced resurrection-appearances. In Luke xxiv, 30-1, it is not 
really at the meal Jesus appears, as he is recognized and disappears just when the 
meal is going to begin. According to Luke xxiv, 41-3, Jesus does not eat with his 
disciples but in their presence only to prove to them that he is not a ghost. Only 
one story mentions a meal which the risen Jesus shared with his disciples and that 
is John xxi, 1-14. Without making play of the fact that the passage is of a late date 
I would only call attention to (1) that it is a composite narrative (see Lafoiala res., 
pp. 289 ff.), and (2) that when the bread and fish are being distributed there is no 
mention of breaking of bread or blessing it, which proves that the compiler was 
certainly not thinking of the eucharist. 

1 The terms ‘hold eucharist’ and ‘break bread’ are associated in such a way as 
to make one suppose that they were two different moments in the rite and that we 
are not authorized to suppose that the two rites were combined together. 
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he deals with the same subject in two places from different points of 
view. The prayers in Chapter IX are as follows: 

(Prayer concerning the cup.) ‘We give thanks to thee, our Father, 
for the Holy Vine of David thy child, which thou didst make known 
to us through Jesus thy child. 

‘To thee be glory for ever.’ 

(Prayer concerning the bread.) ‘We give thee thanks, our Father, 
for the life and knowledge, which thou didst make known to us 
through Jesus thy child. 

‘To thee be glory for ever.’ 

‘As this broken bread was scattered upon the mountains, and 
became one, so let thy Church be gathered together from the ends 
of the earth into thy kingdom. 

‘For there is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ for ever.’ 

The prayer in Chapter X is as follows: 

‘But after you are satisfied with food, thus give thanks: 

‘We give thanks to thee, O Holy Father, for thy Holy Name 
which thou didst make to tabernacle in our hearts, and for the know¬ 
ledge and faith and immortality which thou didst make known to us 
through Jesus as thy Child. 

‘Thou, Lord Almighty, didst create all things for thy Name’s sake, 
and didst give food and drink to men for their enjoyment that they 
might give thanks to thee, but us hast thou blessed with spiritual food 
and drink and eternal light through thy Child. 

‘Above all we give thanks to thee for that thou art mighty. 

‘To thee be glory for ever.’ 

‘Remember, Lord, thy Church, to deliver it from all evil and to 
make it perfect in thy love, and gather it together in its holiness from 
the four winds to thy kingdom which thou hast prepared for it. 

‘For there is the power and the glory for ever.’ 

If the directions ‘concerning the cup’ and ‘concerning the bread’ 
are omitted the structure of the prayers in Chapter IX are as follows: 

(i) A thanksgiving for the Vine of David (2a); (2) a doxology (2b); 
(3) a thanksgiving for life and knowledge (3a); (4) a doxology (3b); 

(5) a prayer for the union of the Church in the Kingdom of God (4a); 

(6) a doxology (4b). 

The structure of the prayer in Chapter X is absolutely similar 1 : 


1 1 reckon that the prayer finished with x, 5, and that x, 6, is not part of it. 
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(i) A thanksgiving for the name of God, the knowledge, faith and 
immortality given by Jesus (2a); (2) a doxology (2b); (3) a thanksgiving 
for God’s power, the natural and supernatural food which he gives 
to men (3a, 4a) 1 ; (4) a doxology (4b); (5) a prayer for the union of the 
Church in the Kingdom of God (5a); (6) a doxology (5b). 

The term doxologies in Chapter IX are almost identical with those 
in Chapter X. There is no idea in the two chapters which is not 
found in both of them. 2 The parallelism between the two prayers 
exists even in the words. 3 Of the ninety words in the prayers of 
Chapter IX forty-seven of them, in groups of up to sixteen words, 
are to be found in Chapter X. 4 We have not two prayers but two forms 
of the same prayer. 

Von der Goltz’s researches 5 have proved that the origin of them 
must be sought for in the Jewish table-prayers. The prayer of 
Chapter X is followed by four pieces, which seem to be exclamations 
or possibly words for chants: 

‘Let grace come and this world pass away.’ ‘Hosannah to the God 
of David.’ 

‘If any man be holy let him come! If any man be not, let him 
repent.’ ‘Maran atha .’ 

Basing his argument on the revision of Chapters IX and X in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (vn, 26), Zahn 6 maintained that the prayers in 
Chapter X must have preceded and not followed the distribution of 
the eucharistic elements, i.e. that what came before was only the 
agape, a meal which preceded the sacrament and was not part of it. 
It is beyond doubt that it would have been more usual for the 
liturgical elements in x, 6, to have come before, rather than after, the 
eucharistic distribution. The order of the ceremony would then have 

1 I consider with Von der Goltz {Dans Gebet in der aeltesten Christenheit y Leipzig, 
1901, p. 222, n. 1) and Drews {Hndb.z.d.nt.Ap. y p. 271) that the order of the text 
must be inverted and that the prayer which refers to the power of God should be 
before the doxology which goes with it. 

2 Concerning the parallelism see Von der Goltz, Das Gebet , p. 211; Batiffol, 
‘L’eucharistie dans la Didache’, R.B.N.S. y II, 1905, pp. 62 f. 

3 I have drawn up a table {L'vucharistie, p. 236) which brings the parallelism to 
light. 

4 Furthermore four words in Chapter IX are to be found in Chapter X with a 
slightly different construction. 

5 Von der Goltz, Das Gebet in der aeltesten Christenheit , Leipzig, 1901; Tischgebete 
U7id Abendmahlsgebete in der altchristlichen und der griechischen Kirche y Leipzig, 
1905. Additional light was brought to bear by M. Dibelius (‘Die Mahlgebete der 
Didache’, Z.n.t.W. y XXXVII, 1938, pp. 32-42), who showed that these prayers 
came out of a hellenized Judaism. 

6 Zahn, Die Lehre des zwolf Apostel , Forsch. y III, pp. 239-97. An analogous 
system was given by Von der Goltz, Das Gebet , pp. 211 ff. 
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been: (i) prayer over the wine and bread; (2) agape; (3) eucharistic 
prayer; (4) exhortations; (5) Hosannah; (6) communion. 

The principal objection to Zahn’s thesis is that the author of the 
Apostolic Constitutions , being better placed than us to grasp the 
meaning of the text of the Didache, connected Chapters IX and X 
as a whole with the eucharist. 

If the words ‘Let grace come and let this world pass away’ refer to 
a hymn, the singing of it might also be better placed before, rather 
than after the distribution of the eucharistic elements; if the Maran 
atha can be understood, as Harnack 1 suggests, to mean the yearning 
of the community which, after having fed at the Lord’s table, desires 
his material and visible coming, and may therefore be placed after 
the distribution; it is difficult to suppose that the warning and in¬ 
vitation, ‘If any man be holy let him come! if any man be not, let him 
repent’, could have come in any other place than before the distribu¬ 
tion of the elements. 

The parallelism—which we have already noted between the 
prayers in Chapters IX and X—and the impossibility of finding any 
organic development in the two chapters as a whole, lead one to think 
that we have not, in the Didache, really a liturgy but pieces and 
phrases which have been borrowed from a liturgy, with which the 
compiler was not well acquainted and which he did not altogether 
understand. In the result he reproduced certain pieces out of their 
order in an imperfect and incoherent manner. 

This hypothesis is confirmed if the content of the prayers is taken 
into account. They do not reflect any precise theology, but they 
breathe a certain atmosphere. The Christ 2 is thought of only as the 
revealer of the ‘Holy Vine of David’, ‘of the life and knowledge of 
faith and immortality’. By him God has given to believers spiritual 
food and drink. This conception has an archaic character, but shows 
analogies with Johannine mysticism. Doubtless the small place held 
by Christ in the prayers is at least partly explained by the fact that 
Jewish table-prayers are the source from which they are formed. 

In addition to an archaic christological conception are notions of 
gnosis, revelation, life and immortality, which are characteristic of the 
atmosphere of Hellenistic mysticism; on the other hand, notions of 
sin, forgiveness and redemption are completely absent. Such is the 

1 Harnack, G.a.L ., II, 1, p. 430, n. 1. 

2 He is named four times, three times in the form of ‘Jesus thy servant’ (ix, 2; 
X, 2), and once in the form ‘Jesus-Christ’ (ix, 4). The designation of Jesus as servant 
is very archaic but this archaism may be that of the first form of the liturgy. 
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physiognomy shown by the eucharistic prayers of the Didache. These 
ideas do not play a more important part in the other parts of the 
book than in the eucharistic prayers, but it must be noted—and this 
lessens the import of this completely negative conclusion—that apart 
from Chapters IX and X the terms and ideas of revelation, gnosis, 
life and immortality are not to be found in the Didache. Also 
eschatology plays no part in it. 1 We have here liturgical material 
which has been borrowed. The author of the Didache, however, may 
have allowed some pieces to have fallen out, and possibly he has taken 
some of them in a sense which was not their original one. 

Let us see if light can be thrown on Chapters IX and X by what is 
said in Chapter XIV: 

‘On the Lord’s Day come together, break bread and hold eucharist 
after confessing your transgressions that your offering may be pure; 
but let none who has a quarrel with his fellows join in your meeting 
until they be reconciled, that your sacrifice be not defiled. For this 
is that which was spoken by the Lord, “In every place and time offer 
me a pure sacrifice for I am a great king,” saith the Lord, “and my 
name is wonderful among the heathen” ’ (Mai. i, n, 14). 

Does this refer to the same rite as Chapters IX and X or is it 
another? In 1910 I was for the latter. Now, I think, this opinion must 
definitely be given up. The author is looking at the same thing in 
Chapters IX-X and Chapter XIV merely from different points of 
view. To begin with he defines how the eucharist must be celebrated 
and what prayers must be used. In Chapter XIV he states what moral 
conditions must be fulfilled if the eucharist is to be what it ought 
to be. 

There is nothing either in Chapters IX-X or in Chapter XIV 
which sets up a relationship between the eucharist and the Last 
Supper or the death of Jesus. Is this eucharist, which is detached 
from the drama of the passion and in which Christ reveals but does 
not redeem, original in form, or must it be seen as a eucharist which 
has been reduced, altered and separated from Jesus’ Last Supper? 
It is easy to think such a development possible. Did not Paul have 
to remind the Corinthians of the link between the eucharist and Jesus’ 
Last Supper in a way which shows that they were in danger of 

1 But it must be noted that while the rest of the book is almost devoid of the 
eschatological element it occupies a big place in the conclusion (XVI), but the 
tone of the latter is in such strong contrast to the body of the book that the idea 
cannot be avoided that it was borrowed from some external source. 
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forgetting it, when only a very little time before the Apostle had 
taught them about it? 

The idea that the eucharist in the Didache is a degenerate and 
reduced form, is supported by the fact that the central ideas of the 
prayers in Chapters IX and X, revelation, gnosis, supernatural food, 
life, immortality, show such striking parallels with the Johannine 
conception of the eucharist that we must suppose that the two con¬ 
ceptions have a common parentage, either direct or indirect. This 
would explain the absence of any link between the eucharist and 
Jesus’ Last Supper for reasons which will be given later on. 1 John 
links his teaching on the eucharist not to the Last Supper but to the 
distribution of the bread, although his conception is a direct sequel 
of Paul’s. A eucharist which is formally detached from the passion 
like that of the Didache may quite well come from the Johannine 
eucharist. 

Certain scholars think that the Didache reserved to bishops the 
right to preside at the eucharist. Mgr. Batiffol, 2 putting side by side 
the acknowledged right of prophets to improvise the thanksgiving at 
the eucharist and the advice of xv, 1-2, to elect bishops in order that 
failing prophets, they might discharge the office of bishops and 
deacons, infers that the presidency over the eucharist had passed 
from prophets to bishops. This is specious reasoning, as the Didache 
does not attribute to prophets alone the right to preside at the 
eucharist, but only awards them the privilege of presiding at it 
without being bound to fixed forms of prayer. But the prophet’s 
privilege to some extent explains, perhaps, how almost imperceptibly 
it came to be the bishop’s privilege to preside over the eucharist. 

Drews, 3 for his part, remarks that the author of the Didache follows 
his instructions concerning the Sunday eucharist with a request to 
the Churches to choose from themselves bishops and deacons, using 
the conjunction ‘therefore’ as a link. ‘Elect therefore bishops and 
deacons. . . .’ Perhaps the Churches are requested to choose bishops 
from among themselves, partly to make sure that the normal celebra¬ 
tion of the eucharist takes place. Yet, if Drews’ theory is well founded, 
it is strange that while the rights of prophets concerning the celebra¬ 
tion of the eucharist are defined, those of bishops are not mentioned. 
Something, however, of Drews’ system must be retained. With the 


A 


1 See pp. 351 f. 

2 Batiffol, R.B.N.S ., II, 1905, p. 60. A similar thesis has been presented by 
Ladeuze, ‘L’eucharistie et les repas communs des fideles dans la Didache’, Rev. de 
VOr. chrdt ., VII, 1902, p. 341. 

3 Drews, ‘Untersuchungen zur Didache’, Z.n.t.W., V, 1904, p. 76. 
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Didache we are in a period of transition. The celebration of the 
eucharist is still free in principle in the sense that anyone of the faith¬ 
ful theoretically is qualified to preside over it, but in actual fact the 
custom may have already been well on the way of reserving the right 
of presiding, in the absence of the prophets, to bishops and deacons. 


7. THE JOHANNINE CONCEPTION OF THE EUCHARIST 

The Fourth Gospel does not give any account of Jesus distributing 
the bread and the cup to his disciples in the course of the Last 
Supper. Thus it contains no account of his institution of a rite which 
was to be perpetuated or, at any rate, left as a model. Yet there are 
many more allusions to the eucharist in the Fourth Gospel than in the 
Synoptics, and in John’s eyes eucharistic ideas are particularly 
important. 

The reasons why there is no account of the Last Supper in the 
Fourth Gospel are self-evident. They are expressed allegorically in 
the episode of the spear thrust (xix, 31-5), the significance of which 
is obvious. 1 The water and the blood 2 springing from Jesus’ side, 
which had been pierced by the Roman soldier’s spear, symbolized 
the two sacraments made possible by the Lord’s glorification. 3 

The story of Jesus washing his disciples’ feet is substituted for the 
story of the Last Supper. Between the beginning of the story of the 
last night in John and the parallel account in the Synoptics, especially 
in the form of it as given by Luke, there is a similarity in instruction, 4 
which cannot be fortuitous but shows that the Synoptic account lies 
behind the Johannine one. 

The episode of the washing of the feet is something more than an 
example of love and humility. It has capital importance in John’s 
eyes. If Peter does not allow his feet to be washed he will be excluded 
from salvation (xm, 8). For the moment the exact meaning of the 


1 The episode derives its importance from the fact that it is the only one for 
which the evidence of an eye-witness may be quoted, a witness whose veracity is 
solemnly affirmed. 

2 Apart from this passage the blood of Christ is only mentioned once in the 
Fourth Gospel, i.e. in vi, 53-6, which refers to the eucharist. In I John v, 6, the 
water and the blood are described as the essential attributes of Christ. 

3 It should be noted that in the same way in Chapter VI the bread of life is to 
be given in the future. Cf. also vu, 35. 

4 Luke: Last Supper. John: The washing of feet. 

Announcement of the betrayal. Instruction on humility. 

Dispute over precedence. Announcement of the betrayal. 

Announcement of Peter’s denial. Announcement of Peter’s denial. 
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act escapes the disciples; they will only understand it later. It can be 
seen that it has a close connection with purification (xm, 7). 1 It 
refers to an action which is to be repeated (xm, 14 f.). In spite of the 
strict command put in Jesus’ mouth, there is no early trace of a rite 
of this kind. 2 The first readers of the Gospel, who were better in¬ 
formed than certain of today’s scholars, did not misunderstand the 
allegorical character of the story. The statement in verse 7, that the 
disciples will only understand the act later, shows that it will be 
explained by his death. The whole story is only an allegory of the 
eucharist to which John could not refer directly, because on his 
assumptions it could not have existed before Jesus’ death. At 
bottom, the Johannine story only puts in concrete language what 
Luke had given in the form of a metaphor, T am among you as he 
that serveth’ (Luke xxn, 27). The allegory of the feet washing shows 
the eucharist to be a necessary act for salvation. It destroys impurities 
contracted since baptism. 

Various stories in the Fourth Gospel contain more or less direct 
allusions to the eucharist; they are not all equally clear and plain. 
Are we with Baldensperger and Loisy 3 to see one in the story of the 
miracle of Cana? The final remark, ‘This beginning of miracles did 
Jesus on Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth his glory; and his 
disciples believed in him’ (11, 11), shows that the episode has peculiar 
significance. When Jesus replies to Mary, who asked him to intervene, 
‘My hour is not yet come’ (11, 4), it cannot be supposed that it refers 
to what has been asked of him, and that he judged the request in¬ 
opportune since, immediately afterwards, he did what had been 
suggested to him and appeared to have refused. Every reference to 
Christ’s hour in the Fourth Gospel (vii, 30; vm, 23; xii, 23, 27; 
xm, 1) is to the hour of his death. By making Jesus refer to his hour 
in connection with the miracle at Cana, the evangelist hints that his 


1 Concerning its connections with baptism see p. 316. 

2 The earliest evidence for the custom of washing the feet of the poor on Maundy 
Thursday is found in St Augustine (cf. Tschakert, ‘Fusswaschung*, R.E., VI, 
pp. 324 f.). The earliest liturgy connected with the rite of washing the feet is found 
in liber ordinum of the mozarabite liturgy (at the earliest fifth century). Cf. Dom 
Leclercq, ‘Lavement*, D.A.C.L. , VIII, col. 2005 ff. 

3 Baldensperger, Der Prolog des vierten Evang ., p. 62; Loisy, Quatr. fiv. 1 , p. 283; 
Voelter, Die Taufe jfesu durch Johannes, Nieuw Theol. Tijd , XV, 1917, p. 65, gives 
the same interpretation. This is contested by Jean R£ville, Quatr. fiv., p. 134 
Pfleiderer, Urchrist ., II, p. 350; Holtzmann-Bauer ( Hand Commentar , IV 3 , Tubin¬ 
gen, 1908, pp. 75 f.), who reckon the story to be an allegory but not to refer to the 
Last Supper. Loisy does not give the eucharistic interpretation in the second 
edition of his commentary (Paris, 1921). 
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story has a symbolic meaning. What Jesus was going to do was only 
a symbol of his real work. We have here two ideas: (i) of the wine 
given by Jesus, and (2) of a substitute for futile Jewish purifications. 1 
The allusion to his death, contained in the mention of his hour, 
suggests the idea that the wine at Cana symbolizes the blood which 
Jesus pours out for his own. The eucharist is a transcendent drink 
given by Christ, and a means of efficacious purification in substitution 
for the futile Jewish purifications. 

The question arises if there is not an indirect allusion to the 
eucharistic wine in the parable of the vine. Does it not suggest the 
holy vine of David, which is mentioned in the prayers oftheDidache? 
But the symbolism of the parable is different from that of the 
eucharist. The faithful are not united to Christ because they drink 
the wine from the supernatural vine, but because its sap circulates 
in them. Any allusion to the eucharist here can only be remote and 
vague. 

The whole of the farewell discourses are full of eucharistic sym¬ 
bolism. It would, of course, be pressing things too hard to recognize 
in the sop which Jesus gives to Judas an allusion to the unworthy 
communions of which Paul speaks, 2 or in the monies which the 
disciples suppose Jesus has enjoined Judas to distribute an allusion 
to the offerings which in the early Church accompanied the celebra¬ 
tion of the eucharist. 3 But while there would appear to be no direct 
reference to the eucharist in the solemn prayer of Chapter XVII, the 
place held by solicitude for unity and sanctification, its almost 
liturgical character and tone lead us to ask if we must not think of 
Christ as presiding at an ideal communion. There are the same 
themes as are to be found in the eucharistic prayers of the Didache, 
life, knowledge, immortality and faith. 

Although the reference is not to wine but to water, there is 
certainly an allusion to the eucharist in the promise which Jesus 
makes to the Samaritan woman of living water, which will spring 
up into eternal life and will keep her from never thirsting again 
(iv, 10, 14). 

Thus the idea of the eucharist, far from being absent in the Fourth 
Gospel, takes up more room in it than in the Synoptics. The con¬ 
ception of the sacrament held by the evangelist is especially to be 

1 Represented by the pots in which the miracle is done. 

2 Pfleiderer, Urchrist ., II, p. 375; Loisy, Quatr. liv. 1 , pp. 728 f., p. 397. 

3 Loisy, Quatr. Ev. x y p. 731 (an interpretation which is not reproduced in the 
second edition. 
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found in Chapter VI in the story of the distribution of the loaves, and 
the discourse following it and the commentary. 1 

The miraculous distribution of the loaves by Jesus, about the time 
of the Passover, provoked such enthusiasm that the crowd wanted to 
carry him off to make him a king, but he withdrew (vi, 14-21). 2 The 
next day the crowd rejoined Jesus at Capernaum, to which Jesus had 
returned (verses 22-6); he has quite changed his mind. ‘Ye seek me, 
not because ye saw the miracles, 3 but because you did eat of the 
loaves and were filled’; and he exhorted them ‘to labour for that 
meat which endureth into everlasting life, which the Son of Man 
shall give unto you’ (verse 27). In order to believe, the crowd asked 
then for a sign like the one which manna had been for the Israelites 
in the desert (verses 30-1). 4 Jesus replied that Moses did not give the 
true bread from heaven but the Father would give it (verses 32-3). 
To those who wished to receive this bread he declared, ‘I am the 
bread of life; he that cometh to me shall never hunger and he that 
believeth in me shall never thirst’ (verses 34-5). This statement 
provoked murmurs to which Jesus in reply repeated the same ideas 
but in a different order, beginning with the idea of predestination 
and ending with the statement that he himself is the bread from 
heaven. ‘The fathers who ate manna are dead, but he who eats the 
bread which came from heaven will not die; Jesus is this living bread 
which is his flesh (given) for the salvation of the world’ (verses 43-51). 
The Jews murmured again (verse 52). Jesus repeated that it is im¬ 
possible to have eternal life if a man does not eat the flesh and does 
not eat the blood of the Son of Man. ‘His flesh,’ he said, ‘is truly 
meat indeed and his blood is drink indeed.’ Between him and those 
who eat this food and drink this drink there will be the same relation¬ 
ship as between Christ and God (verses 53-7). The conclusion re¬ 
peats that the true bread which came down from heaven, although the 
fathers thought they had eaten it, did not prevent them from dying. 5 
Jesus spoke to the Jews, who were shocked, of the Son of Man who 
will ascend to heaven, of the Spirit who gives life while the flesh 

1 For the history of the interpretation of this chapter see Zahn, Das Evangelium 
des Johannes , Leipzig, 1908, pp. 344 If., and V. Schmidt, Die Verheissung der 
Eucharistie (Joh. 6) bei den Vatern , Wurzburg, 1900. Catholic commentators and 
those of the critical school for the most part favour the eucharistie interpretation 
of this chapter while most Protestant commentators reject it. 

2 Concerning the historical significance of this episode see Life of Jesus, pp. 374 ff. 

3 To be precise signs (oTjpEtoc). In John’s thought a miracle is an act which 
allows a transcendental reality to become perceptible. 

4 See on this subject U eucharistie, pp. 203 f. 

5 See on this subject Veucharistie, pp. 203 f. 
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profits nothing; he declared that the words which he had uttered are 
spirit and life (verses 60-3). He added that among his listeners were 
some who did not believe and that for that reason no one could come 
to him, except, it was given to him of his Father (verses 64-5). 

John certainly recognized in the story of the distribution of the 
loaves eucharistic significance. This, for example, is shown by the 
use in verse 11 of the word EuxapioTfjcras, and more particularly 
by the terms in which allusion is made to the distribution of the 
loaves in verse 23, ‘The place where they did eat bread, after that the 
Lord had given thanks’. John does not refer to the miracle or to the 
charity of Christ’s action, but to the elements which make up the 
eucharist, i.e. the Lord gives thanks and the people eat. 

If John had been thinking only of spiritual communion with Christ, 
we should not understand the realism of such expressions as eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of Man, nor their in¬ 
sistent repetition by the evangelist. The isolated chronological refer¬ 
ence to the nearness of the feast of the Passover, which occurs at the 
beginning of the story, can only be explained as due to the con¬ 
nection between Jesus’ Last Supper and the Passover meal. 1 For 
Loisy 2 the barley loaves suggest the loaves from the first fruits, which 
were offered as an oblation at the time of the Passover. 

The Jews are reproached because they have only seen the bread 
which was distributed among them as material nourishment, whereas 
its origin was supernatural. They did not understand that the dis¬ 
tribution was only the prophetic representation of a ‘food which 
endureth unto eternal life which the Son of Man shall give’. 

John does not try to conceal or attenuate the paradox of his 
eucharistic doctrine. He is only concerned to state it. As he in this 
way formulates his ideas with no idea of making them more easily 
accessible, he seems not to have been thinking so much of believers 
who experienced some difficulty in grasping the doctrine of the 
eucharist as of his opponents, i.e. Jews who ridiculed it. He does not 
face them with any rational argument; he confines himself to record¬ 
ing their inability to understand him and their incapacity to believe. 
The doctrine of the eucharist is a mystery which is only grasped by 
faith. 

It would seem much more difficult for the traditional language, 
used of the communion of the body and blood of Christ, to be recon¬ 
ciled with John’s spiritualization than with Paul’s. It is John who 

1 Holtzmann-Bauer, H.C ., IV 3 , p. 136; Loisy, Quatr. £v. 2 , p. 223. 

2 Loisy, Quatr. £v. 2 , p. 225. Other interpretations have been put forward. 
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makes Christ say—to be precise at the end of Chapter VI—‘It is the 
spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing. The words that 
I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life. But there are some 
of you that believe not’ (vi, 63-4). 

John does not limit himself to maintaining traditional doctrines, 
he emphasizes them by speaking not of the body of Christ but of his 
flesh. It does not seem possible to throw light on this paradox by the 
culminating statement of the prologue, ‘The word became flesh’, as 
John was certainly not thinking of the flesh which had been the 
tabernacle in which Jesus dwelt among us, when he wrote that the 
flesh profiteth nothing. Eucharistic doctrine can only be integrated 
into John’s thought by the idea of mystery, a mystery which is both 
the expression and the materialization of the link which Jesus forged 
by his earthly ministry between himself and those ‘whom the Father 
had given him’. This link, which survives after his return to heavenly 
glory, allows him to communicate to his own the powers of life. 

John found in the tradition the idea that Jesus instituted the 
eucharist in the course of the Last Supper; he could not agree to this, 
because in his eyes only Christ’s return to heavenly glory made it 
possible for him to communicate life to his own. He therefore 
separated the eucharist from the Last Supper and consequently from 
Jesus’s death, and connected it with the idea of incarnation. Because 
it is a heavenly substance Christ’s flesh puts him who receives it in 
communion with the heavenly Christ. While there survives a link 
between the Johannine eucharist and the passion, the eucharist is 
only possible after Christ’s glorification. A step further is taken in 
the Didache in which the gift of life, knowledge and immortality 
through Christ is no longer linked to his death. 

We must note the few allusions to the eucharist which can be found 
in I John. When there is a reference to having communion with God 
(1, 6) it is not at first plain whether there is an allusion to the eucharist, 
but, when in the same passage we find the ideas of Christ’s blood, 
communion with the Father and the Son, communion of believers 
with them, and lastly purification from sins, it cannot be doubted 
that the author is here thinking of the eucharist. When he affirms 
that a man cannot have communion with God, while he is in darkness, 
this can be recognized as a polemical point against the idea of purely 
ritual communion. In the same train of reasoning we read, ‘If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just 1 to forgive us of our sins and 
cleanse us of all unrighteousness’. Perhaps we have here a reference 

1 i.e. faithful to his promises and able to fulfil them. 
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to a confession of sins before the celebration of the eucharist, like the 
one expressly prescribed in the Didache. 

The First Epistle of John, like the Gospel, often mentions agape. 
Possibly at any rate in one passage at least (hi, i), there is a reference 
to the eucharistic meal. ‘Behold what manner of love (agape) the 
Father hath bestowed upon us (SeSgokev which is often translated 
‘hath shown to us’ and is not altogether legitimate) that (iva) we 
should be called and be the Sons of God/ The conjunction iva is 
generally used in an explanatory sense, and is authorized by New 
Testament usage. But the expression ‘to bestow a love’ for ‘to give a 
proof of love’ is hardly natural. The meaning would be more satis¬ 
factory if it was understood to refer to the eucharistic agape. It would 
then be translated, ‘Behold what agape’, i.e. what means of grace the 
Father has given us in order that (by it) we may come to being 
children of God. 1 

The fact that, in what is called the passage of the three witnesses 
(v, 6), 2 the Epistle underlines that Christ has come not only with water 
but with water and blood, shows the writer’s concern to lay particular 
emphasis on the eucharist. Perhaps there were Christians in Asia at 
the end of the first century who rejected the eucharist, or neglected 
to make it a regular practice. This possibility must be envisaged, but 
nothing can be said for certain about it. 

8 . THE EUCHARIST IN THE DEUTERO-PAULINE PERIOD 

The eucharist is not mentioned in the Epistle to the Hebrews as an 
elementary doctrine, while baptism is. It is not referred to in con¬ 
nection with the doctrine of the sacrifice and priesthood of Christ, 
from which it must be inferred that for the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews it is not a sacrifice. 

Contrary to the opinion of B. Weiss, 3 it is doubtful if the passage 
which says of the Christian who has relapsed into sin, that he has 
‘trodden under foot the Son of God and hath counted the blood of 
the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing’ (x, 29), 
refers to the eucharist. It is not at all certain that the eucharist is 
implied in xm, 10, which says, ‘We have an altar, whereof they have 

1 In the Gospel Christ says to his disciples, ‘I do not call you my servants . . . 
I call you my friends’ (xv, 15), at the Last Supper, i.e. at the time of the celebration 
of the first agape. 

2 See p. 317, n. 1. 

3 B. Weiss, Der Hebraerbrief, Meyer, XIII 6 , Giessen, 1897, pp. 272 f. His inter¬ 
pretation has been criticized by Spitta, Zur Gesch. u. Lit. d. Urchrist ., I, pp. 325 f. 
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no right to eat which serve the tabernacle’. At any rate, it shows that 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews did not reckon the eucharist 
to be a sacrifice, or a rite which gave the faithful the benefit of Christ’s 
sacrifice. 1 Proceeding further, Oskar Holtzmann 2 thought he re¬ 
cognized in this passage a polemic against the eucharist, which would 
be one of the ‘divers and strange doctrines’ introduced wrongly into 
the Church. The ‘meats’ which the author questions as able to purify 
the soul would be the eucharist. The theory raises a difficulty which 
prevents one, I think, accepting it. The way in which the author says 
that those who practised usages, which he maintains have given them 
no profit, shows that he cannot be referring to Christians. 

Even if we disallow the idea of a direct polemic against the 
eucharist, it remains true that the Epistle to the Hebrews does not 
attach much importance to it. The fact is not without interest; it 
shows how unwise it is to generalize from what is learnt through 
Pauline evidence. 

The Epistle of Jude contains an allusion to the eucharist, which is 
also found in the Second Epistle of Peter. In a polemic against 
heretics, who seem to have been antinomian gnostics, the Epistle of 
Jude says, ‘They are spots in your feasts of charity, 3 feeding them¬ 
selves without fear’. It refers, therefore, to people who disturb 
eucharistic meals. As Zahn 4 remarks, the disorder which is here 
mentioned, although of a graver kind, seems to be of the same order 
as that which took place at Corinth. 

In the Second Epistle of Peter (n, 13) the passage reads as follows: 
‘Sporting themselves with their own deceivings 5 while they feast 
with you.’ The author undoubtedly has in mind the same abuses as 
the Epistle of Jude. 

The author of the Apocalypse may have had in mind the 6 eucharist 


1 Jean Rdville, Orig. de Veuch ., pp. 70 ff. 

2 Oskar Holtzmann, ‘Der Hebraerbrief und das Abendmahl’, Z.n.t.W., X, 1909, 
pp. 251-60. 

3 The reading ayaTrais, which is given by the majority of MSS, must be retained 
in spite of the evidence of MSS A and C and some minuscules which read dnT&Tcas 
(their passions). This reading is no doubt due to the influence of the parallel text 
of II Peter (11, 13). 

4 Zahn, Einl ., II 2 , p. 102. 

6 In place of the word onTaraig, which is given in the majority of the MSS, 
and versions M.S.B., and the corrector of A with some less important texts have 
aycaToas. This reading is the result of bringing it into conformity with the text 
of the Epistle of Jude. 

6 As Swete, The Apocalypse of St John , 3, London, 1909, p. 64, maintains. The 
interpretation is rejected by Bousset, ‘Die Offenbarung des Johannes’, in Meyer, 

XVI 5 , p. 273. 
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when he makes Christ say that ‘he will come in with him and will 
sup with him who hears his voice and opens the door for him 5 
(hi, 20). Yet the completely individualistic character of the passage 
may suggest the mystic relationship of the believer, with Christ 
rather than the eucharistic rite. 

Although the Epistle of Clement of Rome does not make explicit 
mention of the eucharist, precious information about it can be 
gathered from the Epistle. Among the hypotheses concerning the 
nature of the conflict at Corinth, which occasioned the letter, one of 
the most plausible is that some elders at Corinth claimed alone to 
have the right to preside at the eucharist. 1 Although we may entertain 
reserves about this hypothesis it remains true that the theory of 
priesthood and worship, which Clement expounds, 2 leads logically 
to the conclusion that those who exercise a regular ministry in the 
Church are qualified to preside over the worship, and especially the 
eucharist, which has always been the central act of worship. Clement 
uses two terms: (1) AsiToupyia, which is of a general character and 
refers to any function which belongs to worship; and (2) Trpocrcpopd, 
which has a narrower meaning. It is difficult to suppose it to be a 
symbolic designation for prayers 3 ; to understand how, in fact, offer¬ 
ings which are purely spiritual could be made subject to the exact 
regulations of which Clement is speaking with reference to the 
Levitical cult. It can only be here a question of sacrifice and that 
sacrifice cannot be anything else but the eucharist. 4 

The idea of the eucharist as a sacrifice comes from several sources. 
One is the assimilation of Christian worship to that of Israel, which 
is thought of as its prototype; another is to be found in the offerings 
which from a very early time accompanied the celebration of the 
eucharist. 5 

The designation of the eucharist as a sacrifice was symbolic in 
origin and, as it seems, did not even in Clement convey any precise 
idea, but it was fraught with consequences. 

The eucharist occupies an important place in Ignatius’s piety, but 

1 Concerning this question see especially Jean Reville, Orig. de Veuch ., pp. 4, 40 ff. 

2 See pp. 79 ff. 

3 The First Epistle of Peter speaks in this sense of spiritual sacrifices agreeable 
to God (11, 5). Paul previously had enjoined the Romans to offer their bodies to 
God as living sacrifices (xn, 1). Cf. again Ape., V, 8; VIII, 3. 

4 This interpretation is, as Jean Reville {Orig. de Veuch., p. 44) notes, supported 
by the parallel which Clement draws between bishops, elders and the priests of 
Israel. 

5 Their origin to begin with may be found in the fact that when the eucharist 
was still a real meal the food for it was provided by those who took part. 
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his ideas on the subject are hardly precise. He writes to the Romans: 
‘I have no pleasure in the food of corruption or in the delights of this 
life. I desire “the bread of god”, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, 
who was “of the seed of David”, and for drink I desire his blood, 
which is incorruptible love’ (vn, 3). 

The eucharist, in his eyes, is both the manifestation of the Church's 
unity and the means of realizing it. He advises the Ephesians to 
assemble frequently for the eucharist, ‘and thus to destroy the powers 
of Satan’ (xm, 1). There must be in the Church only one communion 
in which all partake: one bread alone must be broken (Eph. xx, 2), 
and only one eucharist be used (Philad. iv). The way in which 
these counsels are given shows that the unity of which Ignatius 
dreamt is far from being realized; some people must have considered 
the eucharist a private act. 1 Ignatius is not attacking heresies con¬ 
cerning the eucharist, but the misunderstanding of its ecclesiastical 
character. 

In his works we find, for the first time in reference to the eucharist, 
the term ‘medicine of immortality’, which was to appear often from 
the pen of the Greek fathers. 2 The eucharistic bread is a medicine of 
immortality; an antidote which prevents one dying and allows one 
to live always in Jesus Christ (Eph. xx, 2). This phrasing must be 
compared with the opposition between the food of corruption and 
the incorruptible agape, the one maintaining a life which must end, 
the other being the source of the life which abides (Rom. vn, 3). 

In the eucharist are distributed the flesh and blood of Jesus Christ. 
The ‘bread of God’ is what God gives (Eph. v, 2), but it is especially 
the flesh of Jesus Christ (Rom. vn, 3). Elsewhere, Ignatius alleges as 
proof of the unity of the eucharist, that there is only one flesh of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (Philad. iv). Ignatius writes that heretics, who 
abstain from the eucharist and prayer, do not acknowledge that the 
eucharist is the flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, which has suffered 
for our sins and been raised from the dead by the mercy of the Father 
(Sm. iv, 7). We have here a realist conception 3 of the eucharist, but 

1 In Sm. vii, 1, Ignatius alludes to people who abstain from the eucharist and 
prayer, which must mean that they keep apart from public worship. 

2 Justin, Apol ., I, 66, 2; Irenaeus, Adv. haer ., IV, 18, 5; V, 2, 2 f.; Clement of 
Alexandria, Quis dives salv., 23. Cf. Zahn ,Ignatius von Antiochien, Gotha, 1873, p. 605. 

3 But there may be a metaphorical element in Ignatius’s phrases. Romans iv, 1, 
suggests this where in reference to his desire for martyrdom he says, ‘I am God’s 
wheat, and I am ground by the teeth of the wild beasts that I may be found pure 
bread of Christ’. We have here symbolism which cannot be easily reconciled with 
Ignatius’s eucharistic realism and indicates some confusion of thought. Cf. Jean 
R6ville, Orig. de Veuch ., p. 37. 
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we must not ask of Ignatius an exact definition of the identity between 
the eucharistic bread and Christ's flesh. In opposition to heretics he 
affirms the supernatural and spiritual character of the eucharist, but 
to justify the idea he is content to say to the Ephesians, ‘Even what 
you do according to the flesh is spiritual' (vm, 2). He affirms that 
the bread and the flesh are identical without explaining it. He writes 
to the Ephesians: ‘All join in one faith and in Jesus Christ, “who was 
of the family of David according to the flesh", the Son of Man and 
the Son of God, so that you obey the bishop and the presbytery with 
an undisturbed mind breaking one bread’ (xx, 2). 

The bishop's presence is necessary for the eucharist to be valid 
(Sm. vm; Eph. vn, 2; Philad. iv; Trail, vn, 2). In the Epistle to the 
Philadelphians (iv) the unity of the sanctuary or the altar 1 is invoked 
as a proof of the unity of the eucharist. The meaning of the word 
Ouctaorfipiov in Ignatius is too vague for it to be assumed that, 
when it is used of the eucharist, any idea of the eucharist as a sacrifice 
is implied. But while this idea is not in Ignatius—and it is not certain 
that it is not—it is at least there in embryo. 

,/ Ignatius sets out a direct relationship between the eucharist and 
the flesh of Christ who suffered. But he never mentions an institution 
which might be connected with Jesus’ Last Supper. Ignatius's 
acquaintance with Paul’s Epistles do not allow it to be supposed that 
he could have been ignorant of the idea. It is rather typical of him 
that he never refers to it. Nevertheless, Jesus celebrating the Last 
Supper with his disciples could have been used as the model for the 
bishop presiding over the eucharist. Ignatius shows himself quite 
detached from the relationship between the eucharist and Jesus' Last 
Supper. This must be considered with what we noted in reference 
to the Fourth Gospel and the Didache. 

Ignatius’s eucharistic ideas owe more to the practice of the Church 
than to theological reflection, or to meditation on the texts. But his 
thought all the same belongs to the same line of country as Paul's, 
the Synoptics and John’s. Communion realized through the meal, the 
unity of the bread being the foundation of the Church’s unity, are 
both Pauline ideas. But the fact that Ignatius speaks not of the body 
v but of the flesh of Christ shows him to be more dependent on John 

1 The word used here and in Eph. v, 2, is Ovaiacrrfiptov, literally ‘altar’, but 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians it can only refer to the assembly of the faithful, 
which shows that its meaning remained ambiguous. In Romans 11, 4, Ignatius uses 
the words Oueia and Oueia in reference to his own martyrdom. 0u<7iaCTTr)piov is 
also a symbolic designation for the Church (Trail, v, 2; Eph. v, 9). 
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than Paul. Ignatius may have received through John as the inter¬ 
mediary what he owes to Paul. 

In spite of the fact that Ignatius uses the same word flesh as John, 
there is a distinct difference in thought between them. John speaks of 
the flesh of Christ in terms more realistic than the allegorical in¬ 
terpretation which he gives to them. With Ignatius both his expres¬ 
sions and his ideas are realistic. Ignatius, for example, speaks of ‘the 
flesh of Christ which has suffered and is risen’ (Sm. vn, i). The idea 
of the food or medicine of immortality appears to be Johannine also. 
But this again refers to the expression rather than the idea: John’s 
heavenly bread, the medicine of immortality, and Ignatius’s antidote 
are very different ideas. The Johannine influence on Ignatius was quite 
superficial and applies to some of his phrases. The spirit is different. 

Pliny (Ep. x, 96, 7 f.) gives us some information about the eucharist 
which only refers to the externals of the rite, but possesses particular 
interest because it comes from a non-Christian writer. Pliny distin¬ 
guishes two different kinds of meetings of Christians. One takes place 
stato die , most probably Sunday, before sunrise. It is characterized by 
hymns sung in honour of Christ and by a sacramentum which would 
only be a pledge of good behaviour. The other kind of meeting must 
have taken place in the evening. At it they shared a simple meal; this 
had been suppressed when hetairai were forbidden. It is hardly likely 
that Christians would have given up the celebration of the eucharist, 
and it may be conjectured that, if eucharistic gatherings were sup¬ 
pressed, the eucharist itself would have been transferred to the service 
of worship in the morning and—if it had not been done already— 
reduced then to nothing more than a symbolic meal. This would 
explain the use of the term sacramentum in reference to the service 
in the morning. 

9. THE EUCHARIST IN JUSTIN MARTYR 

Justin Martyr gives us a fairly complete picture of what the eucharist 
was at Rome about the middle of the second century. First of all it 
will be convenient to analyse his text and quote the most typical 
passages. It is so clear that there is hardly need of any comment at all. 

He who comes to be baptized, relates Justin, is led before the 
brethren assembled for prayer. That done kisses are exchanged 1 and 

1 The kiss of peace, which is both the conclusion of the first part of the service 
and the introduction to the eucharist, expresses the concern which led the author 
of the Didache to enjoin his readers not to participate in the breaking of the bread 
if they had a difference with a brother. 
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then the eucharist begins (65, 1-2). Justin describes it as follows: 

‘Then bread and a cup filled with water and wine are brought to 
him who is presiding. 1 He takes them and gives praise and glory to 
the Father of the universe in the name of the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. He pronounces a thanksgiving formed round the theme that 


1 Harnack ( Brod . und Wasser, die eucharistischene, Elemente bei Justin, Leipzig, 
1891, maintains that in Justin’s time the Lord’s Supper was celebrated with water 
and not with wine mixed with water. The blessing of Judah (Genesis xlix, 8-12), 
quoted seven times by Justin, is commented on five times (Dial. 52, 54, 63, 76; 
I Apol. 54) without any allusion to the Lord’s Supper. In two passages only 
(Dial. 69, 1; Apol. 54) is there found mention of wine, but Harnack thinks that it 
is due to a correction of copyists who substituted ofvos for ovos. Justin, led by the 
text which he quotes to compare Christ and Bacchus, on the one hand refers to the 
discovery of wine by Bacchus and the part played by the ass in his mysteries, and 
on the other hand to the episode of Jesus making his entry into Jerusalem upon the 
ass’s foal together with the vine to which the foal is tied but not to the wine of the 
communion. In three passages of the Apology, Justin seems clearly to describe 
the wine as one of the elements of the eucharist. In one of them (65, 3) the ex¬ 
pression used, TTOTf)piov uSoctos Kod KpapccTOS, is peculiar, the word Kpapa 
meaning a mixture of wine and water. Harnack then supposes that the words 
Kcd KpdiiOTOS are a gloss (they are missing in c. Ottobianus. The text adopted by 
Harnack had already been given by Otto, the editor of the Corpus apologeticum, 
and he thinks that it is the same in the other passages which mention wine. 
Harnack’s correction is agreed to by Zahn, Brod. und Wein bn Abendmahl der alten 
Kirche, Erlangen, Leipzig, 1892, p. n; Julicher, Z. Gesch., p. 220; Funk, Die 
Abendmahlselemente bei Justin, Kirchengeschichtliche Abhandlungen , I, Paderborn, 
1897, p. 282. The other reading is defended by H. Veil, Justins des Philosphen und 
Mdrtyrers Rechtfertigung des Christentums , Strasburg, 1894, p. 86, and by Kruger, 
‘Zu Justin’, Z.n.t.W., VII, 1906, pp. 136 f. Harnack’s argument is plausible rather 
than convincing. The fact that Justin does not give a eucharistic interpretation of 
the blessing of Judah would only be convincing if it was an isolated case. But Zahn 
{Brod. und Wein, p. 74), Julicher (Z. Gesch. , p. 218) and H. Veil {Justinus, p. 99 
have shown that Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus and Origen quote 
the blessing of Judah without connecting it with the Lord’s Supper. Harnack’s 
other argument is that Justin draws a parallel between the eucharist and the 
Mithraic banquet in which there figures a cup of wine (Apol. I, 66, 4), but Justin 
is only making a general analogy which does not necessarily apply to every detail. 
In Chapter 65 in which occurs the mention of a cup uSoctos koc! Kpaporros, 
Julicher (Z. Gesch., p. 221; cf. Zahn, Brod. und Wein , p. 14) does not think that 
Kpdparos can be legitimately suppressed. The words are missing in the c. Ottobianus 
he thinks through the inadvertence of the copyist who allowed himself to be 
deceived by the similarity of endings in the words uScctos and Kpaporros. The 
rather peculiar mention of water in addition to Kpapa, which itself is a mixture of 
water and wine, may be necessary if explained as due to Justin’s anxiety to allow 
no room for any calumnies against the sobriety of Christians, which is Julicher’s 
opinion (Z. Gesch., p. 221; cf. Veil, Justinus, p. 98). Funk {Abendmahlselemente, 
p. 286), Duchesne {Bull, crit., XII, 1891, p. 282) and Batiffol (‘Aquariens’, 
D.A.C.L., I, col. 2635 f.) have also noticed that Kpapoc in modern Greek has come 
to mean wine instead of wine mixed with water. If we keep the reading Kpapccros 
in spite of c. Ottobianus we have no reason for erasing as apocryphal the mention 
of wine in the other two passages of the Apology. 
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he has judged us worthy of these benefits. The eucharist and prayers 
over, all the people who are present associate themselves with them 
by saying, “Amen” (which in Hebrew means, “So be it”). When the 
president has made the eucharist and the people have associated 
themselves with it, those whom we call deacons give to each of those 
present a portion of bread and wine mixed with water for which 
thanks has been given and they take some of it to those who are 
absent’ (lxv, 3-5). 

Chapter 66 defines and explains the significance of the action 
described in Chapter 65: 

‘We call this food a eucharist. No one can take part in it unless he 
believes that what we teach is the truth and has been washed in the 
bath of the forgiveness of sins and the new birth and lives according 
to Christ’s precepts. We do not take it as ordinary bread or drink 
but as the very flesh and blood, which incarnated our Saviour Jesus 
Christ by the action of the divine logos, for our salvation, even as we 
have learnt that the food over which thanksgiving has been made in 
accordance with a ritual prayer, which comes from Jesus and by which 
our blood and flesh are fed, is the flesh of Jesus incarnate.’ 

In support of what he has just said Justin gives an account of the 
institution of the Communion by Jesus: 

‘The apostles, in their memoirs which are called Gospels, have 
thus handed down to us what was commanded to them. They relate 
that Jesus having taken bread and having given thanks said, “Do this 
in remembrance of me. This is my body.” In the same way having 
taken the cup and having given thanks, he said, “This is my blood” ’ 
(66, 3); 1 

Justin’s interpretation of the eucharist starts out with the doctrine 
of the incarnation. As Jesus was born of a virgin (I Apol. 33) his 
flesh and blood did not have a human origin, but came from the 
power of God. To the action of the logos creating the flesh and blood 
of Christ there is another action belonging to the logos in the eucharist. 
The rite of prayer which comes from him determines what might be 
called the incarnation of the logos in the eucharistic bread and wine. 

1 This text is not in precise agreement with any of those in the New Testament. 
Yet it is difficult to imagine that it came from any other source. It seems to be a 
kind of residue of the texts of the New Testament and at the same time a simplifica¬ 
tion of them. The most characteristic features are the absence of any idea of 
covenant and of any explanation of the identification of bread with body and cup 
with blood. 
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Justin does not define how they became the body and blood of Christ. 
But it would seem that in his eyes the recitation of Christ’s words 
effects what may already be called transubstantiation. 1 

Although the opening sentences of Chapter 67 are not directly 
connected with Chapter 66 they treat of the same subject. ‘After 
this,’ says Justin, ‘we continue to remember one another and those 
among us who have something come to the help of those who have 
none’ (67, 1). 

Not only is this an affirmation of a solidarity which was peculiarly 
felt at the time of the celebration of the eucharist, but also it is an 
allusion to the offerings accompanying the celebration. 

Chapters 65 and 66 refer to the eucharist which followed the 
baptism of neophytes and in which they were participating for the 
first time. When this eucharist was celebrated is not clear, as Easter¬ 
tide or the period between Easter and Whitsuntide do not in Justin’s 
time seem yet to have been reserved for baptisms. In any case it is a 
eucharist which could not have been very frequent nor repeated 
at regular intervals. In Chapter 67, Justin is speaking of the 
eucharist in reference to weekly worship. ‘The faithful,’ he says, 
‘meet on the day of the sun’ 2 ; the ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ and the 
writings of the prophets 3 are read; then the president exhorts his 
listeners to imitate the noble actions of those whose story they have 
just heard. This is the instruction which later on became the sermon. 
After this come prayers and the eucharist. Although somewhat more 
scrappy the description in Chapter 67 coincides with that in Chapters 
65 and 66: 

‘After that,’ says Justin, ‘we stand up together to pray and, as I 
have already said, after we have finished praying, bread, wine and 
water are brought to the president. Prayers and thanksgivings 4 are 
offered to heaven and the people so far they can associate themselves 
with them by saying “Amen”. Then takes place the distribution and 
consumption of the eucharistic elements, some of which are sent to 
those absent by the deacons’ (67, 5). 

Justin adds that, after communion, those who wish and can give 

1 At the end of Chapter 66 Justin says that the evil demons made an imitation 
of the eucharist in the mysteries of Mithras. 

2 Justin does not use the Christian expression, ‘Lord’s day’, but an expression 
which could be understood by pagan readers whom he had in mind. 

3 See p. 280. 

4 Justin does not say in this passage that the rite which is used for the eucharist 
comes from Jesus, presumably because of the exceeding brevity of the description 
in Chapter 67. 
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what they freely decide, and the amount of this collection is devoted 
to help those in need (67, 6). The chapter closes with some remarks 
about the meaning and value of Sunday. 

The conclusions to be drawn from Justin’s descriptions are clears 
The eucharist is at the centre of the Christian life. Neophytes do not 
become full members of the Church until they partake of it. It shows 
the solidarity of the members of the Church, and is an act of thanks¬ 
giving to God. It is a symbolic meal celebrated in accordance with 
Jesus’ express command, commemorating and repeating his Last 
Supper. The faithful receive through it the flesh and blood of Jesus 
Christ created by divine power. It therefore provides supernatural 
food and drink. 

Three passages from the Dialogue against Tryphon also contain 
allusions to the eucharist. They do not affect what the Apology tells us. 

In Chapter 40 the offering of the best flour for the purification of 
lepers is described as: 

‘The type of eucharist which our Lord Jesus Christ ordained to be 
celebrated in remembrance of the sufferings which he endured to 
purify men’s souls from all iniquity and that we might give thanks to 
God who for man’s sake created the world, all that is in it and 
delivered us from the corruption in which we were born’ (40, 10-11). 

This eucharist is ‘the pure sacrifice’ of which the prophet Malachi 
speaks (1, 10-11). 

In Chapter 70, Justin quotes this sentence from Isaiah, ‘There 
will be given to him bread on pure water’. According to Justin this 
refers to the bread, which Christ has ordered ‘to be celebrated’ 1 in 
remembrance of his incarnation, for those who believe in him and for 
the sake of whom he became ready to suffer, and to the cup, which 
he has ordained ‘to be celebrated’ in commemoration of his blood. 

Lastly, in Chapter 117, quoting again from the passage from 
Malachi, Justin says: ‘God declares that he accepts all sacrifices 
offered in Christ’s name’, i.e. the eucharist of the bread and the cup 
offered in every place by Christians. A little further on (117, 3) hd' 
says that the eucharist is ‘the only sacrifice which Christians have 
been thought to offer when in reference to their solid and liquid food 
they remember what the Son of God suffered for them’. 2 

1 The verb ttoieiv which is used here may be understood (contrary to Jean 
Rdville’s opinion, Orig. de Veuch ., p. 8, n. 1) to mean ‘to sacrifice*. 

2 The text is not entirely clear. Literally Justin speaks of the solid and liquid 
food by which they also remember Christ’s sufferings. The dvdpvr)ais would 
seem here to be the commemoration constituted by the act of eating and drinking. 
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It can be shown that, in two respects only, there is no difference 
between the evidence of the Apology and that of the Didache, except 
that the latter is a little more precise. The two points are: (i) the 
eucharist as a sacrifice, and (2) the commemoration of Christ’s 
sufferings. 

Those shades of difference do not reveal any development of 
thought; they must rather be explained as due to the fact that Justin 
observed a certain reserve in the Apology, as it was written with 
pagan readers in view. 


IO. THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 

Some archaeological remarks, which belong to the period previous to 
the end of the second century, do not add much to the information 
about the eucharist given to us by the literary texts. On a Roman 
funerary inscription of the first quarter of the second century 1 are 
carved, on the bottom line, the words rare and vale, two loaves and 
two fishes, symbols of the eucharist. 

The inscription of Pectorius at Autun 2 dates only from about 200. 
The first part consists of a little piece of verse of six lines forming an 
acrostic on the word ix§us. 3 Pectorius then inserted in the epitaph 
of his parents a little piece preceding which is as follows: 

‘Heavenly race of the divine fish, strengthen thy heart since thou 
hast found in the midst of mortals the immortal spring of divine 
water. Dearest, rejoice thy soul by the water which ever springs from 
the wisdom which gives treasures. Receive this sweet food as the 
honey of the Saviour of the saints. Eat with delight holding the fish 
in thine hands.’ 4 

Have we here a liturgical rite, a fragment of a eucharistic hymn or 
a simple literary development? In favour of an early date for the com- 

1 F. Cabrol and H. Leclercq, Monumenta Ecclesiae liturgica , I. Reliquiae , liturgicae 
vetustissimae , I, Paris, 1900-2, No. 2855. 

2 Text and translation with a full bibliography in Dom Leclercq, ‘Autun’, 
D.A.C.L. , I, col. 3194 ff. 

3 The letter E we must, without doubt, consider to be the initial of the word 
’EAttis (hope). Dom Leclercq {D.A.C.L. , I, col. 3197) notes a piece which has in 
the margin IXOY 2 N[!KA] (the fish conquers). This allows us to think that the 
piece of six lines is complete. 

4 To this little theological piece Pectorius added, to make up his parents’ epitaph, 
‘Fill thyself with the fish. I desire it, my Master and Saviour, Light of the dead, 
I implore thee, give sweet rest to my mother. Ascandius, father beloved of my 
heart, with my gentle mother and my brethren, in the peace of the fish remember 
Pectorius.’ 
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position, Leclercq lays emphasis on the expression ‘ Saviour of the 
saints’, an archaic term which is not used in Christian epigraphy to 
designate Christians, but we have no firm proof that the saints here 
are not Christians who are dead and have gained salvation. We cannot 
be more certain than that the inscription dates about 200, and that 
the little eucharistic piece was written in the course of the second 
century. It shows the central position of the eucharist in the life of 
Christians, and the mystery in which they enveloped it in the 
presence of non-Christians. They saw it as divine food which assures 
immortality, rejoices the soul and provides spiritual treasures sweeter 
than honey. 

The second century furnishes only a few symbolic representations 
of the eucharist, fishes, baskets filled with loaves, lambs skipping 
round a jar of milk and a fresco showing the breaking of the bread. 1 
De Rossi 2 attributes to the first century or the beginning of the 
second two paintings of the crypt of Lucina. On the one, figures on 
each side of a central motif which has disappeared, a fish carrying 
on its back something which seems to be a bowl containing wine. 3 
St Jerome 4 speaks of ‘carrying the body of Christ in a wicker-basket 
and his blood in a glass jar’. In the painting in the crypt of Lucina 
we can see what is perhaps the earliest representation of the eucharist. 5 
Another painting of the same period shows ajar of milk between two 
sheep 6 ; it can be interpreted as a representation of the eucharist, but 
we cannot be certain. 

A fresco in the Capella greca of the cemetery of Priscilla, the 
fractio panis , 7 also belongs to the second century. It shows the 
multiplication of the loaves under the form of a meal in which seven 
guests took part. On the table there are a cup and two plates, one of 
which holds five loaves and the other two fishes. 8 On the left are four 

1 Dom Leclercq, Manuel d'archeologie chretienne , Paris, 1907, I, p. 107. 

2 De Rossi, La Roma sotteranea cristiana descritta et illustrata, Rome, 1864, I, 
P- 35 °- 

3 It is reproduced in De Rossi, Rom. Sott., I, tav. VIII. 

4 Jerome, Ep. ad Rusticum , 125. 

5 J. Spencer Northcote and W. R. Brownlow, Paris, 1872, p. 323. 

6 De Rossi, Rom. Sott., I, p. 349, and tav. XII. 

7 J. Wilpert, Fr actio panis , la plus ancienne representation du sacrifice eucharistique 
a la ‘Capella greca’, Paris, 1896. Description and photograph, pp. 86 f., Pis. XIII, 
XIV. (There is another reproduction which is not so good in Leclercq, ‘Agape’, 
D.A.C.L., I, col. 799.) Wilpert (p. 29) attributes these paintings ‘without the slight¬ 
est hesitation to the first third of the second century’. Dom Leclercq ( D.A.C.L ., I, 
col. 797 f.) refers to the second century without giving any more precise date. 

8 This detail shows that it refers to the multiplication of the loaves and not an 
ordinary meal. 
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baskets, on the right three. It takes the multiplication of the loaves 
as a prefiguration of the eucharist. 


II. EUCHARISTIC DEVELOPMENT 

We have seen how the eucharist came to be spoken of from the end 
of the first century as a sacrifice by the transformation of the offertory, 
and still more by searching for the prefiguration of the Christian rite 
in the Old Testament. It was at the first only a metaphor, but once 
the image had been adopted it was interpreted more and more 
realistically and with ever greater precision, until in this way a theory 
of the eucharist as a sacrifice was elaborated, which became an essential 
element in Catholic doctrine. 

The eucharist was not only a sacrament and a sacrifice: it was also 
a mystery, the mystery of Christ present in the eucharistic species, 
over which had been pronounced the words which Jesus himself had 
used in the course of his Last Supper. Justin adumbrates this theory 
by his emphasis on the repetition of the Lord’s words in the celebra¬ 
tion of the communion. The theory was to be elaborated and for¬ 
mulated later. There is no need to analyse it or follow up its formation; 
we have only to discover the germ of it in the period of Christian 
origins. The conviction that Christ is present in the eucharistic 
species changed in character in the course of the second generation. 
In Paul’s time, and in the communities of the Greek world, the con¬ 
viction that Christ is present in the eucharist is only one aspect of a 
more general conviction that Christ is present, and acting in the in¬ 
dividual and collective life of his own people. It was different later 
when Christ’s presence was no longer directly felt, but became more 
a matter of thought. The conviction that this presence existed only 
in the culminating moment of the celebration of the eucharist stood 
out ever more clearly as a mystery. As a religion endures its force is 
consumed, and it loses something of its primitive intensity and 
fervour; it contracts and concentrates on certain points that con¬ 
viction and feeling for the divine, which to begin with was diffused 
over an infinitely wider area. In the Pauline period, it was sufficient 
for Christ’s name to be invoked at the opening of the services of the 
faithful for one to be convinced of his presence. A century later it 
was only felt at the celebration of the eucharist. 

In the first generation each faithful Christian is qualified by the 
Spirit validly to perform all the ritual acts of worship. Towards the 
end of the first century appeared the idea that all activity in the 
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Church is reserved for a class of men who have received peculiar 
powers, i.e. a clergy. At the end of the first century every book capable 
of nourishing the religious life, i.e. fit for teaching, reproving and 
rebuking (II Timothy hi, 16), was still considered to be inspired 
(Oeoirveucrros). A century later the term inspired was reserved for a 
strictly limited group of canonical books. 

Let us try, in conclusion, to sketch out the development of the 
eucharist from Jesus’ Last Supper to the time when, with Justin 
Martyr, it was established as a sacrament, and in germ at least became 
a sacrifice and a mystery. 

By distributing to his disciples a cup as a symbol of tryst in the 
Kingdom of God, and by offering them the broken bread as his body 
given for them, Jesus wanted to engrave on their hearts the certitude 
that in spite of his death, albeit inevitable, and even because of his 
death, what he had announced to them would be realized, and that 
separated from him for a time they would be anew reunited with him 
in the Kingdom of God, now realized. 

When Jesus’ disciples had recovered possession of themselves, 
were regrouped by faith in his resurrection and glorification, and 
were waiting for his return, they naturally recalled to mind the last 
teaching which he had left them, in particular when they had gathered 
for the common meal. In this way they began the habit of recalling 
what Jesus had done and said in the course of the last evening; then, 
in an imperceptible manner which needs no explanation, they came 
to think that this recollection of the Last Supper, which tended to 
make the meal of the faithful conform to it, was in accordance with 
the Lord’s intentions, especially it was in obedience with a command¬ 
ment which he had given. 

In the Pauline communities the Lord’s Supper took on a new 
character; it became a sacrament. It was not especially due to any 
parallelism in Paul’s thought between it and the pagan sacrificial 
meal. The essential reason for the transformation was of quite a 
different kind. It was essentially the character of Paul’s thought about 
the Church and salvation conceived of as an actual reality, although 
not yet consummated. The Church was consequently the body of 
Christ, made up of those who were united with him, and therefore 
already partook of the life of the heavenly world to come. Paul could 
not see any longer in the Lord’s Supper merely the expression of a 
promise and a hope; he found in it a rite by which the believer is put 
in communion with Christ and in his death, and integrated into the 
Church which is his body. In this way it ceased to be simply a symbol 
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and the expression in imagery of essential teaching, but became an 
efficacious rite and a sacrament. 

Paul left the eucharist its primitive link with Jesus’ Last Supper, 
but by the idea that communion with the body of Christ is integration 
in the Church gave it a new orientation; he connected it with the 
glorified Christ without on that account severing its original link with 
the historic Christ in his death. 

Paul’s influence opened up new possibilities for the eucharist’s 
development. After him it became more closely and almost exclusively 
connected with the heavenly Christ, and so detached from the historic 
Christ and the memory of his Supper. It became the channel by which 
the faithful received the glorified Lord, and the powers of the 
heavenly world who give life. It thus became supernatural food, the 
bread of heaven, life-giving water which springs up for eternal life 
and even, where there was not sufficient spiritual feeling to keep back 
every element of magic, the ‘medicine of immortality’. 

The eucharist developed along these lines in Johannine theology. 
It still preserved a link with the historic Christ, but in this sense only, 
viz. that the gift of life is made possible by the death or—to use 
John’s language—by the glorification of Jesus. Elsewhere it attenuates 
and neutralizes the link, by emphasizing the realism of its expressions 
in such a way as to render an allegorical interpretation necessary. 

The eucharist in the Didache follows the same lines, and had 
developed in a similar way. It is not an original type or the survival 
of an original type, but a transformed and reduced eucharist. 

The movement which led from Paul’s eucharist to John’s and that of 
the Didache was not subsequently followed up. The link between the 
eucharist and Jesus’ Last Supper did not continue to grow feeble, 
but was explicitly affirmed and reinforced. This was due in a very large 
degree to the influence of the stories of the Last Supper, which were 
preserved in the Synoptic Gospels and in the First Epistle to the Cor¬ 
inthians, i.e. in books whose influence and authority had developed, 
even before they became canonical in the proper sense of the word. 

Of Paul’s original conception, and the form given to it by John, 
something survived in the Church’s traditional doctrine. It is apart 
from the idea itself of a sacrament, the idea that in the eucharist there 
is bestowed upon the faithful a heavenly food and drink. 

Lastly, from the end of the first century, to the idea of a sacrament 
/ is added that of sacrifice which, however, in the period under our con¬ 
sideration is only suggested under the form of metaphors rather than 
of precise ideas. Subsequently is added the idea of a mystery. 
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The Sacramental Idea; Unction; 
The Imposition of Hands 

I. THE NATURE OF THE SACRAMENTAL IDEA 

As we have seen in the two preceding chapters, baptism and the 
eucharist developed along parallel lines. This was not only because 
the same causes were at work, but also because baptism and the 
eucharist were organically connected, 1 and in addition what is most 
important, both baptism and the eucharist belong to the same 
general category of sacramental acts. We have shown why, in the case 
of both of them, 2 we are obliged to consider that for Paul both 
baptism and the eucharist are sacraments, i.e. not symbolic repre¬ 
sentations or allegories of spiritual activity but the determining cause 
of this activity. There is still something more to be said at this point. 
There is in Paulinism the explicit and striking parallel between the 
effects of faith and those of the sacraments. To the question, ‘How 
can union with Christ who is the cause and condition of salvation 
be realized?’ two possible answers must be given: by faith and by the 
sacraments. How are we to explain that these two ways of union with 
Christ are in Paul’s thought placed side by side? The fact that Paul’s 
doctrines of baptism and the eucharist are in perfect accord with the 
most essential and characteristic elements of his religious experience 
and thought, prevents us from considering his sacramental ideas to 
be intrusive elements introduced into his thought through external 
influences, and incapable of being really integrated into it. 

The problem of the connection between faith and the sacraments 
or, to be more precise, of the parallelism between the activity resulting 
from faith and that issuing from the sacraments, is in reality only a 
pseudo-problem. It is only created when we try to understand 
Paulinism within the terms of modern thought, which reckons that 
spiritual activity, like that of faith and the activity linked to material 
means like that of the sacraments, are antithetic. Only the idea, it is 

1 See p. 283. 

2 See pp. 305 ff. and pp. 331 ff. 
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supposed, that we have here a mystery beyond the grasp of the 
human spirit or a symbolic interpretation can bring them into 
harmony. The ancient world, and primitive Christianity more es¬ 
pecially, did not conceive of the connection between the sign and the 
thing signified as we do today. The sign, i.e. the name, shares in the 
reality itself of the thing named or signified. The name of Christ is 
more than his designation. To pronounce it is to make Christ active. 
To invoke it, as was done when the faithful gathered together, was 
to make Christ with all his power present with them. To baptize in 
the name of Christ was to establish a real tie between Christ and the 
baptized person. To pronounce his name in an exorcism was to bring 
into play power which could hold the demons in obedience. For primi¬ 
tive Christianity there was no opposition or contradiction between 
spirituality of faith and the realism of the sacraments. The dilemma, 
faith or sacrament, had no meaning for Paul. Rather the phrase, faith 
and sacraments, expressed his thought, and he saw no antithesis 
between the two terms. He had no sacramental doctrine which was 
artificially joined to a doctrine of faith. 1 There was the conviction 
that Christ's action in faith and the sacraments was unique and the 
same. 

The genesis of Paul’s conception of the sacraments may have been 
influenced by the environment in which he lived, especially at 
Corinth, and by the Greek idea of sacrifice and the sacrificial meal; 
but it was not the infiltration into Christianity of ideas and sentiments 
which were quite foreign to it. Paul’s sacramental ideas took their 
origin from the dynamism of his faith, of which they were an 
expression. 

In John’s thought, baptism and the eucharist are just as closely 
associated together as in Paul’s, but it is a different kind of link. 
Baptism and the eucharist are the two means not for realizing the 
union of the believer with Christ, but for the purification of sins. The 
eucharist, at any rate, is a complementary purification to efface the 
impurities contracted since baptism. John’s thought oscillates, as is 
often the case in the subsequent history of Christian thought, 
between sacrament and allegory, i.e. between realism and symbolism. 
John also lays strong emphasis on God’s initiative and action in the 
sacraments. Jesus gives the bread of life, but God draws to it those 
destined to believe. This is not in accord with purely sacramental 


1 As for example is admitted by Heitmiiller (Im Namenjesu ), p. 327, and ‘Taufe’, 
R.G.G V, col. 1093. 
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ideas. The sacrament can well be an institution and gift of God; but 
it rests with man either to have recourse to it or neglect it. 

John loves to give his thought a paradoxical twist of expression. 
There were people—Ignatius was prominent among them—who took 
his eucharistic phrases in a grossly material sense, in the same way as 
Nicodemus understood Jesus' sayings about the new birth. The 
Bishop of Antioch has no use for allegory; his ideas are realistic to 
the point of materialism. The way in which his ideas are stated shows 
that they did not go by without meeting with objections. 

Baptism and the eucharist were the only really established sacra¬ 
ments in the earliest period of Christianity's history, but it may be 
asked if we do not find, at any rate in other practices, sacraments in 
embryo and preparation, what may have been already sacraments 
de facto. Two practices seem to raise this question: (i) that of unction 
with oil for the sick, which is mentioned in the Epistle of James and 
may well have been the origin of the sacrament of extreme unction; 
and (2) that of the imposition of hands, which seems to have been a 
widespread rite from which sprang the sacrament of orders. 

2 . UNCTION FOR THE SICK 
The Epistle of James is written as follows: 

Ts any among you afflicted? let him pray. Is any merry? let him 
sing psalms. Is any sick among you? let him call for the elders (or 
presbyters) of the Church and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up (eyepet). And if he have 
committed sins, they shall be forgiven him. Confess your faults one 
to another, and pray for one another, that ye may be healed. The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much' (v, 12-15). 1 

Several phrases in this text are capable of various interpretations. 
Are the ‘elders' to be regarded as ministers who direct the community, 
or does it refer to people who, because of their age and the time they 
have been members of the Church, enjoyed a certain prestige and 
authority? One cannot say either with any certainty. 

When James says that prayers will save the sick, is he referring to 


1 This last affirmation is supported in verses 17-18 by the example of Elijah 
whose prayers brought rain and then withheld rain (I Kings xvm, 42). Dibelius 
(. Br.d.Jak pp. 236 f.) shows that the little paragraph i6b-i8 has not the same 
origin as what goes before, and is only connected with it in an artificial manner. 
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his physical health and does the expression eyspei ocutov 6 Kupios 
mean that he will get up from his sick-bed? Or does it refer to his 
salvation hereafter and must it mean that the Lord will raise him? 

If it referred to physical cure and nothing else, then it concerns a 
practice which was partly medical and partly religious, a combination 
of unction with oil and prayer. The practice would be religious, 
because even if therapeutic value was attributed to the oil, it was 
supposed that at the very least it was reinforced by prayers and the 
invocation of the Lord’s name. Generally speaking, in the world in 
which Christianity developed a positive and scientific conception of 
disease and medicine did not exist; disease was reckoned to be the 
result of sin, i.e. of enslavement by demons. 1 This is expressed in all 
the stories of healings wrought by Jesus, and they show that this was 
not just the significance attributed to them by the evangelists but by 
Jesus himself. 2 Mark’s Gospel contains two stories of healing of a 
peculiar character, which are certainly archaic, that of the deaf mute 
(vii, 31-7), and that of the blind man of Bethsaida (vm, 22-6). 3 In 
these Jesus effects a cure not only by words but also by actions. He 
puts his fingers into the deaf mute’s ears and spits on his tongue. He 
spits on the eyes of the blind man and lays his hands upon him, and is 
compelled to put his hands upon him twice to make a complete cure. 4 

Like other religions Judaism attributed curative value to unction 
with oil; it was considered effective in expelling demons. 5 The idea 
that we have here a medical procedure, which is opposed by certain 
interpreters of St James’s Epistle, such as Von Soden, 6 must not then 
be excluded, although it is not the only possible meaning of the text. 


1 There is, however, in John ix, 1-4 (the healing of the man born blind), an 
explicit protest against the idea of any direct relationship between sin and disease, 
but we must not generalize from this. In the Fourth Gospel the idea of disease as 
a result of sin is clearly affirmed in v, 14. 

2 See Life of Jesus, pp. 220 f. 

3 Matthew gives neither of these stories (Luke has nothing like them). Instead of 
the first, Matthew has a note about mass cures. To compensate for the omission of 
the cure of the blind man at Bethsaida he gives an account of the cure of two 
blind men when Jesus left Jericho (xx, 19-34), while Mark mentions only one. 

4 The disciples whom Jesus sent on a mission performed cures by unction with 

oil (Mark vi, 13). 

6 Strack-Billerbeck, II, p. 11; III, p. 759; Dibelius, Br.d.Jak., p. 232, n. 3; Dom 
Cabrol, ‘Huile’, D.A.C.L ., VI, col. 2777 f. This idea of the therapeutical value of 
oil has also a religious and mystical aspect. According to the Apocalypse of Moses (9) 
and the Vita Adam (36, 40, 42) (cf. Strack-Billerbeck, IV, 2, pp. 1123 f.) the tree 
of life in paradise produces an oil which can heal all diseases. A text from the 
Midrasch Qohelet (1, 8, 9a; cf. Strack-Billerbeck, III, p. 759) shows that oil also 
possessed powers of exorcism. 

6 Von Soden, H.C., III, 23, pp. 201-2. 
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Dibelius 1 rightly notes that James is not claiming to be intro¬ 
ducing a new practice, but to be recommending an existing practice 
which he thought perhaps had been too much neglected, by em¬ 
phasizing its efficacy. Spitta 2 thinks that it refers to a Jewish practice 
mentioned in the treatise Baba Bathra , 3 in which a man is advised, 
when there is someone sick in the house, to look for a rabbi to pray 
over him. He thinks that, granted the extensive use of oil by the Jews 
in medical practice, it is natural to suppose that they practiced unction 
with oil at the same time as they prayed. The association of the two 
practices together seemed to him all the more natural, as the Jews 
were accustomed to murmur formulae of exorcism while they prac¬ 
tised unction. 4 Spitta’s argument has been decisively criticized by 
Dibelius. The text of the Baba Bathra mentions prayers of doctors 
for the sick, but does not say that they were said at the bedside. The 
Jewish custom does not, therefore, explain what is most character¬ 
istic in the practice recommended by James, i.e. the association of 
prayer with an action, unction by oil, which seems to have been of a 
semi-medical, semi-magical character. Dibelius reckons the practice 
recommended by James to be miraculous therapy, the invocation of 
Christ’s name to expel the demon of the disease; the oil plays only an 
accessory part. On the other hand, Dibelius compares the custom 
envisaged by James with the gift of healing mentioned in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (xn, 9, 28, 30). But there is one important 
difference: the miraculous power is no longer confined to those who 
possess spiritual gifts; it belongs to those who fill the part of presbyters 
in the community. Dibelius infers that, when charismatic gifts dis¬ 
appeared, the officers of the Church received in form, at any rate, the 
heritage of those who had possessed them. Two reasons prevent our 
accepting this theory. The text of the Epistle of James does not imply 
a supernatural power at the disposal of the presbyters or the oldest 
members of the Church. It is concerned with the power of prayer. 
It is quite a different context from that of the supernatural powers of 
prophets or ministers of the Church. If the unction with oil is to be 
done in the Lord’s name, i.e. in Christ’s, as seems most likely, then 
there is no reference here to exorcism in Christ’s name but to prayer 
in his name. Furthermore, Dibelius’s explanation could only hold 

1 Dibelius, Br.d.Jak., pp. 233 ff. 

“ Spitta, ‘Der Brief des Jakobus’, Zur Gesch. u. Lit. des Urchrist.> II, Giessen, 
1896, pp. 143 f. 

3 Baba Bathra , 116a, col. 1. 

4 In support of this statement Spitta (p. 145, n. 1) refers to the texts collected 
by Lightfoot and Schoettgen. 
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water if the Epistle of James was proved to have taken its origin from 
an offshoot of an enthusiastic and ecstatic form of Christianity. But, 
as we have seen, 1 such is not the case; its thought is anything but 
mystical or christocentric, and therefore it can only be supposed to be 
related to Palestinian Christianity. 

We should be applying too exclusive and rigid an interpretation to 
the words of the text, if we suppose them to imply the physical cure 
of disease without any idea of forgiveness of sins being yet explicitly 
formulated, because sin was supposed in a general way to be the cause 
of disease. Primitive Christianity, without exception, associates with 
healing immediate supernatural deliverance and spiritual salvation, 
e.g. see Phil. I, 20. There is nothing which leads us to see, in the 
practice recommended by James, a rite which only concerned the 
dying. It refers both to healing and to spiritual salvation. 

The difficulties in interpreting our text and the various solutions 
suggested explain why, later on, it was invoked to justify an ecclesias¬ 
tical practice which itself became a sacrament. On James’s recom¬ 
mendation was based usage, which became quite widespread in the 
Greek Church. Later on the Council of Trent used it to justify the 
sacrament of extreme unction. 

The practice of what the Eastern Church calls euchelaion , a term 
which associates together the two elements mentioned in James’s 
Epistle, prayer and oil, is one of the seven principal mysteries of the 
Greek Church. 2 It has sometimes been thought of as equivalent to 
extreme unction, but it is distinguished from it by the fact that it is a 
sacrament for the sick and not the dying. It must not be applied to 
those in a desperate condition 3 ; the practice is justified by James’s 
Epistle, but as a matter of principle it was attributed to our Lord in 
virtue of Mark vi, 13. In the ordinary way, seven priests are necessary 
for the administration of this sacrament, but in cases of necessity one 
can carry it out. Oil which has not been consecrated beforehand is 
used; a thanksgiving is only pronounced over it at the time of the 
ceremony. The euchelaion is not a preparation for death but a means 
of healing. 4 The recovery of the patient’s health is expected from it, 
with also a spiritual blessing and forgiveness of sins. 

1 See I, pp. 375 ff. 

2 Concerning this rite see F. Kattenbusch, Lehrbuch der vergleichenden Kott - 
fessionskunde, I, Freiburg in Breisgau, 1892, pp. 434 ff.; F. Loofs, Symbolik oder 
christliche Konfessionskunde , Tubingen, Leipzig, 1902, pp. 151 f. 

3 Loofs, Symbol ., p. 152. 

4 This shows it to be sharply differentiated from extreme unction, although in 
certain Russian liturgical treatises written in Latin the term euchelaioti is translated 
into extrema unctio (Loofs, Symbol., p. 152). 
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It is difficult to find in the euchelaion the extension of a usage of the 
early Church, as apart from James’s Epistle little evidence can be 
found that the early Church had practised healing unction. Origen, 1 
it has been thought, provides some evidence, but when he refers to 
James’s text he introduces the imposition of hands (vocet presbyter os 
ecclesiae et imponant ei manus unguentes eum oleo ), which shows that 
he connects the text with forgiveness of sins and reconciliation of 
penitents. 2 St John Chrysostom 3 takes James’s text in the same way, 
as he finds it to be a justification for the power of priests to forgive 
sins and reconcile penitents. 

Irenaeus 4 reports that the Marcosians attended the dying with 
unction, consisting of a mixture of oil and water, which was intended 
to shelter them from the hostile spiritual powers which might bar 
their way after death. The usage has some analogies with that recom¬ 
mended by James, but its purpose is fundamentally different. 

There is some evidence for a belief in a mysterious virtue belonging 
to the oil of the lamps placed in sanctuaries, 5 but this has nothing to do 
with unction for the sick. 

The Apostolic Constitutions (VIII, 29) contain a prayer for the con¬ 
secration of oil, 6 but it is far from being proved that the oil in 
question was intended for anointing the sick; it is more natural to 
suppose that it was intended for the anointings which, at the time 
when the Apostolic Constitutions were compiled, accompanied 
baptism. On the other hand, in the Euchology of Bishop Serapion of 
Thmuis, in the first quarter of the fourth century, 7 are two prayers 
concerning oil; one refers to oil intended for anointings at baptisms, 
the other for phials of oil which the faithful carry home for medical 
purposes of a private nature. 8 

There is, therefore, no direct organic connection or continuity 

1 Origen, Horn, in Leviticum , II, 4 (Lommatzsch., IX, 193). 

2 Kattenbusch, ‘Olung’, R.E. , XIV, p. 305. 

3 Chrysostom, De sacerdot., Ill, 6 (Migne, XLVII, col. 644). 

4 Irenaeus, Adv. haer. y I, 21, 5. Concerning the practice of the Marcosians see 
Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis , Goettingen, pp. 297 ff. 

5 Kattenbusch, R.E., XIV, p. 306. 

6 A simpler and earlier form of this prayer is found between Chapters X and XI 
of the Didache in a Coptic version. Cf. Horner, ‘A New Papyrus fragment of the 
Didache in Coptic’, Journ. of Theol. Stud ., XXV, 1925, pp. 81-95. Hennecke 
( Neut. Apokr., p. 560) considers the prayer to be an authentic element of the 
Didache. The opposite opinion is maintained by C. Schmidt, art. cit. y pp. 94 f. 

7 Published from a manuscript from Athos by Wobbermin, Altchristliche 
liturgische Stucke aus der Kirche Aegyptens nebst einem dogmatischen Brief des 
Bischofs Serapion von Thmuis , Leipzig, 1899, pp. 7 f. 

8 Dom Leclercq, ‘Extreme-Onction’, D.A.C.L. , V, col. 1131L 
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between the practice of euchelaion in the Greek Church and the partly 
religious, partly medical anointings with oil for the sick which existed 
in the early Church. But the text of James’s Epistle exercised an 
influence upon the constitution and development of ecclesiastical 
usage, which may well also have been moulded by efforts to direct 
and put under the patronage of the Church, with the purpose of 
controlling it, a private practice which could degenerate into 
superstition. 

The sacrament of extreme unction of Roman Catholicism cannot 
be derived from the text of James either. Dom Leclercq 1 rejects 
Renan’s theory 2 that the usage recommended by James originated in 
gnostic or pagan practices, and acknowledges the poor results of 
theologians who attempt to discover evidence for extreme unction in 
the early centuries. ‘The facts referred to,’ he remarks, ‘are reduced 
to interventions of a medical nature with the use of anointings, 
frictions and massages for which oil is used. . . . They are being made 
to say what they do not say if they are used to support the history of 
a rite which is quite alien to them.’ This appreciation pays much 
more regard to facts than the official thesis maintained by a series of 
theologians, from Cardinal Bellarmin to Probst, 3 who were persuaded 
a priori that extreme unction must have existed from the earliest 
times, and thought that this was proved by the anointings of the 
Marcosians for the dying, mentioned by me further back, which they 
considered by then to be only a corruption of extreme unction. 

The practice of extreme unction was only introduced and became 
established from the eighth century onwards, when the doctrine on 
it was elaborated, 4 based on James’s text and to be explained as a 
sacrament for the dying. 

According to the doctrine formulated by the Council of Trent, 5 
the sacrament of extreme unction was adumbrated ( insinuatum ) by 
Jesus (Mark vi, 13), but instituted (fidelibus commendatum ac pro- 
midgatum) by the apostle James, brother of the Lord. 6 Its purpose is 


1 Dom Leclercq, D.A.C.L. , V, col. 1029 f. 

2 Renan, Les apdtres , pp. i54 _ 6. 

3 See the quotations collected by Kattenbusch, R.E. , XIV, p. 306. 

4 Kattenbusch, R.E. , XIV, pp. 306 f.; Loofs, Symbol ., pp. 343 fr; Fendt, 
< Oelung(letzte) > , R.G.G. 2 , IV, col. 641-2). 

5 The Council of Florence (1439) sanctioned extreme unction previous to that 

of Trent. 

6 Cone. Trid. sess. XIV. cap. I. Le Cateclnisme romain {Pars secunda, De extremae 
unctionis sacramento (16) says, quoting Mark vi, 13: Salvator unctionis specimen 
quoddam dedisse visus est. 
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to purify the soul, but the possibility of physical effects, including 
restoration to health, is not excluded. 1 

3. THE IMPOSITION OF HANDS 2 

The Epistle to the Hebrews (vi, 2) names among the elementary and 
fundamental doctrines to which it does not propose to return, a 
doctrine of the imposition of hands, which is mentioned between 
doctrine of baptisms and that of the resurrection of the dead. This 
simple fact shows the place held by the practice of imposition of 
hands in the life of early Christianity. 

Imposition of hands was a practice which extends far and wide 
over the vast domain of the history of religions. 3 It is a very common 
piece of symbolism and mysticism. The hand is an expression of 
human action; it sums up man’s power and his capacity to act. 
Almost everywhere is to be found the idea that, by touching a man’s 
hand and at the same time uttering certain appropriate formulae, the 
mystical power of an individual passes to another, who is then able 
to perform the same actions as the man who has laid his hands 
upon him. 

The Old Testament knows of the rite of the laying on of hands. 
Quite early on it plays a part in sacrifice, 4 especially in the rite of the 
scape-goat. The high priest laid his hand on the animal’s head and 
confessed the sins of Israel, and thus gave them to it to take away 
with it into the desert (Leviticus xvi, 21-2). This was not simply a 
symbolic gesture, but a mystical action by which the people’s sin was 
placed on an animal and sent away. 

On the contrary, as an example of conferring beneficient and divine 
power through the imposition of hands, Moses used it to make 
Joshua his successor: 

‘And Moses did as the Lord commanded him: and he took Joshua 

1 Delicta si qua sint expienda ac peccati reliquias abstcrrit et aegroti animam 
alleviat et conjirmat . . . et sanitatem corporis interdum ubi saluti animae expedient , 
consequitur {Cone. Trid., sess., XIV, c. 11). 

2 Concerning the imposition of hands see J. Behm, Die Handauflegung ini 
Urchristentum, Leipzig, 1911; J. Coppens, Vimposition des mains et les rites connexes 
dans le Nouveau Testament et dans Ufiglise Ancienne , Wetteren, Paris, 1925. See also 
Cremer, ‘Handauflegung’, R.E. , VII, pp. 387-9; Hempel, Behm, Glaue, ‘Handau¬ 
flegung’, R.G.G . 2 , col. 1606-9; Ruch, ‘Confirmation’, Diet, de theol. cath., Ill, 
col. 975-1026; P. Galtier, ‘Imposition des mains’, ibid., VII, col. 1302-1425; Dom 
Carrol, ‘Imposition des mains’, D.A.C.L. , VII, col. 391-413. 

3 According to Hempel yR.G.G ., II 2 , col. 1606) it goes back to the Stone Age. 

4 Cremer, R.E. , VII, p. 388; P. Volz, ‘Die Handauflegung beim Opfer’, Z.n.t.W., 
XXI, 1901, pp. 93 f. 
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and set him before Eleazar the priest, and before all the congregation: 
and he laid his hands upon him, and gave him a charge, as the Lord 
commanded by the hand of Moses’ (Numbers xxvn, 22-3). 1 

Closely connected with this rite was the custom of imposition of 
hands (semikha), when in post-Maccabaean Judaism doctors and 
judges were appointed. 2 

According to the Gospel narratives Jesus used the imposition of 
hands as a sign of blessing and a means of healing. But if we examine 
the texts, it appears that this may be only a projection into the Gospel 
story of a rite which was fairly widespread in the earliest days of the 
Church, and that it may have been ingenuously supposed that Jesus 
had also used it. 

This, for example, would appear to be true of the episode of 
blessing the children (Mark x, 13-16 and par.). Matthew gives precise 
significance to the incident by saying at the beginning that the 
children were brought to Jesus that he might lay his hands upon them, 
while Mark and Luke have the vaguer expression 'that he might touch 
them’. 3 At the end of Mark’s narrative two expressions follow one 
another which may well not have done so originally. Jesus fondles 
the children and blesses them by laying his hands upon them. We 
have here a gesture of human tenderness followed by a liturgical or, 
at any rate, a quasi-ritual gesture. The first may well have been 
primitive, while the second may have been placed beside it in Mark’s 
text to replace the first in Matthew’s text later. 

According to Mark v, 23, and Matthew ix, 18, Jairus asked Jesus 
to come and lay his hands 4 on his dying daughter, but according to 
Luke (vm, 41) he only asked him to come. This introduction of the 
action of the imposition of hands into a text, which originally did not 
have it, is more likely than its suppression. It is also reasonable to 
suppose that Luke, by saying that Jesus laid his hands upon all those 
who were sick (iv, 40), has made more definite Mark’s (1, 34) and 
Matthew’s simple statement (viii, 16) that he healed them. We must 
also hold as the work of an editor the ending to the episode of Jesus 
at Nazareth, where it is said that he healed some sick folk by laying 
his hands upon them (Mark vi, 5). 5 

1 Cf. Deuteronomy xxxiv, 9: ‘Joshua, the son of Nun, was full of the spirit of 
wisdom; for Moses had laid his hands upon him.’ 

2 Behm, Handaufl ., pp. 127 ff.; Strack-Billerbeck, II, pp. 147 ff. 

3 This expression also implies that by contact with Jesus’s hand virtue passed 
from him to them. 

4 In Matthew it is singular ‘hand’. 

5 See my article ‘Le rejet de J6sus k Nazareth’, Z.n.t.W ., XII, 1911, pp. 321-4. 
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But there are two archaic episodes in Mark (vn, 31-7; vm, 22-5), 
to which we referred further back, 1 which prove that Jesus, in order 
to heal, had recourse not only to imposition of hands but also to semi¬ 
medical, semi-magical procedures similar to those in use in his time, 2 
which to some extent implied that virtue passed from the healer to 
the sick person. 3 

In addition to the facts, we must also consider the way in which 
they have been interpreted. The evangelists express their belief that 
Jesus possessed, either constantly or at certain times, 4 a mysterious 
power of healing which he could pass on to the sick by touching them 
with his hands or simply by speaking to them. The story of the 
healing of the woman who had an issue of blood provides a typical 
example. The woman was persuaded that she would be healed if she 
could touch Jesus’s cloak. This she did and was cured. In spite of 
the crowd pressing upon him Jesus was conscious that the woman 
had touched him. Luke (vm, 46) is more precise and says that he felt 
‘that power had gone out from him’ (Mark v, 27-34 an d P ar 0 - 

The unauthentic ending to Mark (xvi, 17) shows that it was thought 
that the risen Christ gave to his disciples power similar to his own, 
while the stories, few as they are, of healings by the apostles, only 
rarely mention the imposition of hands. While Ananias by this gesture 
restored to Paul his sight (Acts lx, 12-17), and Paul by the same gesture 
accompanied by prayer healed the father of Publius, who received 
him in the island of Malta (xxvm, 8), there is no mention of 
laying on of hands in the healing of the lame man at Lydda by Peter 
(ix, 32-5), or in the resurrection of Tabitha-Dorcas (ix, 36-42), or in 
the healing of the lame man at Lystra by Paul (xiv, 8 f.), or in the 
case of Eutychus (xx, 8-10) 5 ; and, while it is said that Peter grasped 
the lame man’s right hand at the temple-gate (in, 7), this gesture 
simply means that he helped him to get up. The way in which the 

1 See p. 372. 

2 Strack-Billerbeck, II, pp. 15 f. 

3 A reminiscence of these operations survives even in the Fourth Gospel where 
to heal the man born blind Jesus spits on the ground, makes clay with his spittle 
and anoints the eyes of the blind man with it and sends him to wash in the pool of 
Siloam (John ix, 6-7). 

4 Luke (v, 17) at the beginning of the story of the paralytic relates that ‘the power 
of the Lord was present in (or with) Jesus to heal* which implies that it was not 
there always. This is in line with the conclusion of the episode of Jesus at Nazareth 
(Mark vii, 6), which shows that in certain circumstances Jesus could not effect 
cures. 

6 The significance of the story concerning Eutychus is not clear. Plainly there 
is a miracle but of what does it consist? Is it that the young man did not die from 
his fall or that Paul restored him to life? 
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healing is subsequently commented upon in Peter’s speech, shows it 
to have no connection with the idea of power being communicated 
through touch of the hand. But this is not due to the fact that the 
author of Acts would have shrunk from what might seem to be 
materialism in the idea of healing by touch. In actual fact, he recounts 
two stories which contain in as crude and detailed a fashion as can be 
conceived the idea of the communication of a mystical power by 
material means. I am referring to the healing of the sick when Peter’s 
shadow covered them (v, 15), and to the use of linen impregnated 
with Paul’s sweat as a means of healing (xix, 11-12). If to this is 
added the fact that with James’s injunctions of anointing with oil and 
prayers there goes no mention of laying on of hands, it may be asked 
whether the gift of healing of which Paul speaks (I Corinthians xn, 
28-30) was not exercised without laying on of hands. 

Acts, perhaps, very rarely mentions laying on of hands in con¬ 
nection with the apostolic healings reported in it, because at the time 
of its compilation the rite of laying on of hands had come to have a 
special significance comparable to that which it enjoyed in Judaism, 
i.e. of a rite by which a mission or office was entrusted to someone. 
The earliest mention of this is Acts xm, 1-3, where a group of pro¬ 
phets and teachers at Antioch receive an order from the Holy Spirit 
to set apart Barnabas and Paul for missionary work. Thus taught by 
the Spirit the prophets and teachers fast and pray, and then send the 
two men designated for the purpose away after they had laid their 
hands on them. This action can only have been performed to qualify 
them for the work they are going to accomplish as the Holy Spirit 
had already called them. It does not institute them as prophets or 
teachers as they were that already, and also they were not that 
through delegation by the community. It does not make them 
apostles as they are sent by the Holy Spirit. It can only make them 
delegates from the Church at Antioch; it signalizes that their mission 
will be in this Church’s name. It is concerned with a delegation. It 
would appear that originally the imposition of hands was nothing 
more than a symbol. 

There is something further in Acts vi, 6, where we read that the 
apostles, when they had prayed, laid their hands on the Seven. The 
compiler’s thought is quite clear. In principle all the powers and the 
exclusive right of exercising all functions in the Church belong to the 
Twelve. As the growth of the Church made their task too heavy, they 
handed that of the care of the poor to the Seven, in order they could 
devote themselves to the most essential part of their mission, i.e. the 
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ministry of the word and prayer. The imposition of hands is the 
action by which they pass on to the Seven the power which they have 
surrendered of looking after the poor. The author of Acts 1 mis¬ 
understood the origin and character of the Seven. History, therefore, 
only informs us of what was current in the Deutero-Pauline environ¬ 
ment in which Acts was compiled. 2 

The Book of Acts (xiv, 23) further reports that, when Barnabas 
and Saul had reached Lystra in the course of their first missionary 
journey and were retracing their steps, they ‘ordained them elders in 
every Church, and had prayed with fasting, they commended them 
to the Lord, on whom they believed' (xiv, 23). There is no mention 
here of laying on of hands, but this action may quite well be implied. 
The verb used is x^ipOTOveiv, which means ‘to elect', ‘to choose'. 3 
But there is no reference here to an election, as the elders who are 
to be placed at the head of the Church are chosen by the apostles. 
Fasting, prayer and faith in the Lord are appropriate to a ceremony 
in which it is not rash to presume that the imposition of hands played 
a part. This guess is all the more legitimate, inasmuch as the episode 
seems to be a mere projection of ecclesiastical conceptions and 
customs of the Deutero-Pauline period into the story of St Paul’s 
missions. 

In actual fact the laying on of hands is mentioned in the Pastoral 
Epistles as a means of entrusting a ministry to someone, and bestow¬ 
ing a charismatic gift upon him (I Timothy I, 6; v, 22). At the time, 
therefore, when the Pastoral Epistles were compiled the ministries of 
the Church were conferred by the imposition of hands. They make 
out that those who exercised a ministry possessed the right and power 
of transmitting it to others, by passing on the mystical power which 


1 See I, 168 ff. 

2 It is curious that there is no mention of imposition of hands in the story of the 
making of Matthias as an apostle in place of Judas. Perhaps this is because the 
compiler of Acts considered that at the time when this took place the apostles 
were not yet possessed of the Holy Spirit which they were not due to receive until 
the day of Pentecost. 

3 The same verb xetpOTOveiv is used in II Corinthians vn, 19, with reference 
to a brother (whose name is not given) chosen by the Churches (doubtless those of 
Macedonia) to accompany Paul to Jerusalem when he goes there to take the 
collection. According to I Corinthians xvi, 2, those who accompanied Paul on this 
Journey had been chosen by the Churches. The same verb is used in Did. xv, i, 
for the injunction to the Churches to choose bishops and deacons which certainly 
involved an election by a show of hands. Lastly, the same verb is used again in the 
three Epistles of Ignatius (Philad. x, i; Smyrn. xi, 2; Pol. vn, 2) concerning the 
delegates whom he asks to be sent to Antioch to strengthen the Church which had 
been weakened by persecution and by the absence of a bishop. 
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was in them to them through the imposition of hands. We must look 
for the origin of the conception in Judaism, to which it is linked by 
the usage described in Acts xm, of laying hands on those who were 
entrusted with a particular mission, which was both an expression 
of the fact that those who did it were delegating them as their repre¬ 
sentatives, and also an action which assigned to them the help of the 
Holy Spirit for which prayer has been made. 

Have we here the current usage in the Church, at least from the 
end of the first century or even an earlier date, or is it only a local 
usage peculiar to the Churches of Asia? Harnack 1 is strongly in 
favour of the primitive character of the imposition of hands. To 
maintain this hypothesis he depends upon the passage in the Epistle 
to the Colossians (iv, 17), where Paul writes, ‘say to Archippus 2 : take 
thou heed to thy ministry which thou hast received in (or through) 
the Lord that thou fulfil it\ The meaning of this exhortation depends 
upon Archippus ‘having to fulfil a well-defined ministry’. This 
ministry may have been charismatic by his possession of the gift of 
inspiration, but it is stable. The passage referring to it is one of the 
earliest witnesses to an ecclesiastical ministry in the exact sense of the 
word. But it does not prove that Paul had renounced his charismatic 
conception of the ministry at the end of his life to adopt another. 
What had happened is that Archippus’s ministry had become stable 
as a direct result of his exercise of it, which had consolidated it and 
given it stable forms. But there is no proof that, because Archippus’s 
ministry was in fact stable, its rights and privileges had also become 
fixed and stable, still less that Archippus had been instituted to this 
ministry by laying on of hands. 

It is curious, to say the least of it, that none of the apostolic fathers 
mentions the imposition of hands in reference to the offices of bishops, 
deacons and presbyters. This silence is particularly remarkable in 
Clement of Rome, the Didache and Ignatius. Clement does not refer 
to the imposition of hands as a right, which had been conferred on 
them with their ministry and of which the congregation of the faithful 
could not legitimately deprive them. Further, Clement makes no 
mention of the imposition of hands when he mentions the creation of 
bishops and deacons by the apostles, or the apostles’ instructions 
concerning the replacement of bishops who came to be negligent. 


1 Harnack, Ensteh.u.Entwick ., p. 21. 

2 Archippus, there is no doubt, is Philemon’s son. He is mentioned in Philemon, 
Verse 2, with Apphia, Philemon’s wife, and called by Paul his ‘fellow soldier’, 
which shows that he played an active part in the Church. 
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The absence of any mention of the imposition of hands in the 
Didache is striking, as in Chapter XV the author gives instructions 
for setting up a ministry of bishops and deacons. It is the same with 
Ignatius; he, however, attaches great importance to the part of 
bishops, presbyters and deacons and expresses an exalted idea of their 
authority. 

To find after the Pastoral Epistles the first allusion to the imposition 
of hands we must come down to the Acta Petri cum Simone , 1 where 
there is a reference to the apostles whom Jesus chose on whom he laid 
his hands (quibus et manus imposuit ). This is a projection into the 
Gospel story of a rite, which at the time of the composition of these 
Acts was considered to be indispensable for establishing the authority 
of the ministries of the Church. 2 Let us suppose with Behm 3 that at 
this time this rite did not date from the day before or the day before 
that, this does not allow us to make a leap of a century or more back 
or to explain the silence of the apostolic fathers on the imposition of 
hands by lacunae in the tradition. 4 

This imposition of hands, which gave birth to the sacrament of 
order, was only the specialized form of a usage, which was originally 
more general and used in the most diverse ways. About 200, and later 
still, the imposition of hands was used in diverse circumstances, in 
which it is thought survivals of earlier usages can be recognized. The 
most important case is that of the imposition of hands, which accord¬ 
ing to the Book of Acts accompanied baptism. 5 Otherwise, without 
wishing to deny that practices which were in existence in the third 
century may have originated at an early date, it appears difficult to 
subscribe to the opinion of Behm 6 who, in order to establish an early 
origin for it, invokes the principle of liturgical continuity. 

Concerning the imposition of hands as a means of healing, the texts 
quoted by Behm 7 are far from convincing. For example, he quotes 
the statement of Irenaeus 8 that Jesus’s disciples, like their master, 
healed sick people by the imposition of hands. This does not prove 


1 Lipsius-Bonnet, Acta Apost. apocr ., I, p. 58. 

2 Behm ( Hatidaufl pp. 73 ff.) provides a series of witnesses, which prove that 
the use of the imposition of hands to confer an ecclesiastical function was current 
at the beginning of the third century. 

3 Behm, Handaufl ., p. 73. 

4 Behm, Handaufl ., p. 73. 

6 See pp. 300 f. 

6 Behm, Handaufl ., p. 61. 

7 Behm, Handaufl ., pp. 63 ff. 

8 Irenaeus, Adv. haer ., II, 32, 4. 
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that things happened like this in the time of Irenaeus, as it comes 
from what the Book of Acts and the unauthentic ending of Mark 
(xvi, 17 f.) tell. The numerous stories of healings through imposition 
of hands, which are to be found in the apocryphal acts, have no doubt 
the same origin. They do not provide proof that the rite of imposition 
of hands was used for the healing of the sick at the time of their com¬ 
position. Its use in penitential practice, 1 and for the admission of 
heretics into the Church, 2 vouched for from the middle of the third 
century, certainly does not go back to primitive Christianity. 

The Book of Acts mentions an imposition of hands, which only 
the apostles could give and was necessary for the completion of 
baptism, as by this means the Holy Spirit was conferred. But we have 
seen that the link forged by Acts between baptism and the imposition 
of hands is artificial. The rite of the imposition of hands, which 
became part of the baptismal liturgy in the third century, is certainly 
connected with the theory of the Book of Acts, and it was inevitably 
introduced under the influence of its text which had become canonical. 
Behm acknowledges that no trace of the imposition of hands in 
baptism exists between the Book of Acts and the year 200, 3 and 
reckons 4 that to connect the practice of the third century with that of 
the first one is almost bound to assume that there was a similar usage 
in the second. What we have noticed concerning the character of the 
texts, which tell of an imposition of hands at baptism in the first 
century deprives this postulate of any value, which is also in conflict 
with the fact that neither the Didache nor the Apology of Justin 
Martyr makes any mention of it. Granted the character of these texts, 
one of which tells how baptism ought to be conducted and the other 
describes it for the benefit of pagans who do not know of baptism, 
it is impossible to be satisfied with Behm’s 5 explanation. He thinks 
that it is so obvious that the imposition of hands went with baptism, 
that there is no need to mention them. 

The imposition of hands in baptism, in the course of the third 


1 See the texts quoted by Behm, Handaufl., pp. 89 f. 

2 See the texts quoted by Behm, Handaufl., pp. 94 ff. 

3 Previous to this date for the practice of the imposition of hands as an accom¬ 
paniment of baptism in the middle of the second century we have incidental 
evidence of it as a usage of the Valentinians from Clement of Alexandria (Excerpta 
ex Theodoto , 22, 5). Behm (Handaufl., p. 79, n. 2) asks, without however giving a 
formal affirmative to his question, whether the Valentinians would not have been 
imitating a usage of the Church. This is a superfluous hypothesis. 

4 Behm, Handaufl ., pp. 79 f. 

5 Behm, Handaufl ., p. 80. 
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century, assumed the significance of an act of exorcism. 1 As this it 
may have been given to those who were still only candidates for 
baptism and were receiving the necessary preparatory teaching. 2 
That does not allow us to suppose that the Church of the first century 
practised imposition of hands as a rite of exorcism. 

1 See the texts in Belim, Handaufl ., p. 67. The earliest ( Sentent. episcop 37) 
dates from 265. Behm considers it possible that Tertullian (De Corona , 3) had 
given this significance to the imposition of hands in baptism previously. 

2 See the texts quoted by Behm, Handaufl pp. 68 f. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Controversy Concerning Easter 1 

I. THE POSITION OF THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITIES CONCERNING THE JEWISH FEASTS 

From the beginning of the second century, the substitution of Sunday 
for the Jewish Sabbath as the day of worship for Christianity is an 
accomplished fact. From the start—and in any case before the end of 
the first century, since this interpretation is reflected in the stories of 
Matthew and Luke—Sunday was first and foremost the celebration 
of Christ’s resurrection. 2 This interpretation was currently received 
in the second century. 3 In this way Christian worship was set within 
the framework of the week and not in that of the year. There is no 
doubt that the first believers were too obsessed with the idea of the 
imminent end of the world for their vision of the future to allow them 
to reckon by years as well as weeks. All the same, there was from the 
beginning something in Christianity which, sooner or later, could or 
even had to lead to the establishment of an annual liturgical calendar. 
This was nothing else but the custom which Christians of Jewish 
origin preserved by celebrating the traditional Jewish festivals as they 
came round in the course of the year. The fact that they continued to 

1 Of the very abundant literature concerning the paschal controversy I will only 
quote: Hilgenfeld, Der Paschastreit der alten Kirche, Halle, i860; Schiirer, De 
controversiis paschalibus secundo post Christum natuni saeculo exortis, Leipzig, 1869 
(=‘Die Passahstreitigkeiten des II Jahrhunderts’, Z.f.hist.Theol., XL (N.F. 
XXXIV), 1870, pp. 182-284); Duchesne, ‘La question de la paque au concile de 
Nic£e’, Rev. des quest hist., XXVIII, 1880, pp. 5-42; Origines, p. 257, n. 2; H.a., I, 
pp. 285 ff.; II, pp. 141 ff.; P. Drews, ‘Passah (altchristliches liturgisches)’, R.E., 
XIV, pp. 734-50; Preuschen, ‘Passah (altkirchliches und Passahstreitigkeiten)’, 
R.E. , XIV, pp. 725-34; Schwartz, ‘Christliche und judische Ostertafeln’, A.G., 
VIII, 6, 1905; ‘Osterbetrachtungen’, Z.n.t.W., VII, 1906, pp. 1-33; H. Koch, 
‘Pascha in der aeltesten Kirche’, Z.f.wiss.Th., LV (N.F. XX), 1913, pp. 289-313; 
Carl Schmidt, Gesprache Jesus mit seinen Jiingern nach der Auferstehung, Exkirs III, 
Die Passahfeier in der kleinasiatischen Kirche , Leipzig, 1919, pp. 577-725; Bright- 
mann, ‘The Quartodeciman Question’, Journ. of Theol. Stud., XXV, 1924, pp. 254- 
70; Karl Holl, ‘Ein Bruchstiick aus einem bisher unbekannten Brief des Epiphanius 
(Festschr. Julicher, 1927)’, Ges. Aufs., II, 204-24; C. C. Richardson, ‘The Quarto- 
decimans and the Synoptic Chronology’, Harv. Th. R., XXXIII, 1940, pp. 177 ff. 

2 Concerning the origin and significance of Sunday see Lafois a la res., pp. 157 ff. 

3 Ignatius, Magn., IX, 1; Barnabas, XV, 9; Justin, Apol., I, 67. 
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partake of the worship in the Temple leads us to infer that they also 
celebrated the feasts. While they celebrated them as Jewish feasts 
they could not disown their Christian faith. This, at any rate, was the 
germ from which it was possible for an annual liturgical calendar to 
emerge. 

This does not hold good for Greek Christianity. It would appear 
difficult to think of even the idea of festivals as within the range of 
Paul’s thought. In the Epistle to the Galatians, Paul expresses him¬ 
self in terms which regard the celebration of feasts as desertion from 
the faith, and a way of slipping back under the yoke of the demonic 
powers (Galatians iv, 9-10). 1 Such a statement is to be regarded as 
entirely theoretical, and is only directed at Christians of pagan origin. 
If they should keep Jewish rites, with the understanding that salva¬ 
tion is conditional upon their observance, by renouncing the benefits 
of faith they would no longer be able to expect salvation except by 
keeping the Law whole and entire, which is beyond human attain¬ 
ment (Galatians v, 1-4). 2 But Paul does not seem to have asked 
Christians of Jewish origin to give up customs which they had 
practised before their conversion. Although the Acts ought to be 
quoted with care as evidence, it cannot be said to be impossible that 
Paul, in order to prove that he had not broken with his Jewish past, 
allowed himself to be associated with a group of Christians who had 
to discharge a vow, and in their company to undergo ceremonies of 
purification (Acts xxi, 23-6). 3 

In other respects, even over the question of circumcision, provided 
it was not regarded as a condition of salvation, Paul did not always 
appear as radical as in Galatians v, 2. He advises the Corinthians 
against it as superfluous and inopportune, but does not regard it as a 
desertion from the faith (I Corinthians vii, 19). 4 The Greek com¬ 
munities seem to have been mixed; while a majority of the members 
were of pagan origin, they must have included a more or less im¬ 
portant minority of former Jews. How could they have continued to 
celebrate the Jewish festivals to which their co-religionists of pagan 
origin remained completely indifferent? 

1 This passage must be compared with Colossians 11, 16 f. 

2 Paul would not have expressed himself in this way if they had been trying to 
introduce Jewish festivals in Galatia in a Christian form. 

3 There is less reason still to doubt that as Cenchrea Paul’s friend Aquila had 
his head shaved to discharge a vow (Acts xvm, 18). 

4 /The phrasing which Paul used to affirm the uselessness and unimportance of 
circumcision must have been used by him frequently. We find it in Galatians v, 2, 
and in Galatians Vi, 15, which is very curious, as the phrasing is very difficult to 
harmonize with the principle laid down in Galatians v, 2. 
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The Greek communities—and Paul in particular—used the Jewish 
calendar. In I Corinthians xvi, 8, Paul states his intention to remain 
at Ephesus until Pentecost. According to Acts xx, 6, he embarked at 
Troas ‘after the days of unleavened bread’, and according to xx, 16, 
he desired to be at Jerusalem for Pentecost. Did he wish to celebrate 
this festival once with the Christians of Asia and a second time with 
those of Jerusalem? It is not certain. He may have been delayed in 
his desire to come to Corinth. And perhaps he desired to be at 
Jerusalem for Pentecost, because at that time he was more likely to 
meet the representatives of the leaders of Palestinian Christianity, 
with whom he wished to make contact. And then is it not the usual 
thing to make use of a calendar, which is religious in origin, but the 
character of which has been totally forgotten? Who among us thinks 
that he is worshipping Woden or Saturn when he mentions Wednes¬ 
day or Saturday? From the texts quoted it can only be supposed that 
the Greek communities were familiar with the Jewish calendar. 

Some scholars think that we must go considerably further and 
recognize in I Corinthians v, 6-8, the earliest attestation to a Christian 
feast of Easter. 1 This passage, which follows the instructions about 
the incestuous person, emphasizes the necessity to protect the 
sanctity of the Church, which must not be compromised by excessive 
tolerance towards sinners. After he has recalled the example of the 
leaven, a small quantity of which is enough to raise a big mass of 
dough, 2 Paul expresses himself as follows: 

‘Purge out therefore the old leaven, 3 that ye may be a new lump, 
as ye are unleavened. For even Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us: 
therefore let us keep the feast, not with the old leaven, neither with 
the leaven of malice and wickedness; but with the unleavened bread 
of sincerity and truth’ (v, 7-8). 


1 It would be easy to give a long list of scholars who share this opinion and of 
others who reject it. To show how much controversy the question has created, it is 
sufficient to describe the position of the Catholic theologian Kellner in his classical 
book Heortologie oder das Kirchenjahr und die Heiligenfeste in Hirer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung, Freiburg in Breisgau, 1901. On p. 27 he quotes two passages from the 
Dialogue against the Jew Tryphon of Justin (40.111) as the earliest texts which 
attest to the existence of a Christian festival of Easter. On p. 236, on the contrary, 
in his chronological table of the earliest attestation to the different festivals, he 
gives that of Easter as attested by I Corinthians v, 7 f. 

2 Paul also quotes the same saying in Galatians v, 9. I like to recognize here a 
reminiscence of the parable of the leaven (Matthew xm, 33). 

1 3 This is an allusion to a ritual element of the Passover. On the day of the 14th 
Nisan, that of the killing of the paschal lamb, houses must be carefully swept to 
prevent any trace of leavened bread remaining. 
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If the Corinthians, the great majority of whom were originally 
pagans, could understand such an injunction, they must have received 
sufficiently advanced teaching to be able to recognize the Passover 
as the type of Christ’s sacrifice. This fact may have favoured the 
birth of a Christian feast of the Passover, 1 but it does not prove that 
such a feast was observed as early as Paul’s time. The phrase, ‘Let us 
keep the feast’, can only be understood allegorically. The sacrifice of 
which Paul speaks is Christ’s, and the feast which he inaugurates is 
the life of the Christian, which must be lived entirely in purity and 
truth. The fact that he was writing at a time when the Jews were 
celebrating or preparing to celebrate the Passover may have suggested 
to Paul the metaphor which he used, but we can be quite certain that 
he would not have expressed himself as he did if there had existed at 
Corinth a Christian feast of the Passover. 

Leipoldt 2 thinks that he can trace in Mark n, 20, and Luke v, 35, 
a reference, if not to a Passover commemorating Christ’s death, at any 
rate to the practice of a fast which was attached to the celebration of 
such a feast. Replying to the Pharisees who reproach Jesus’ disciples 
for not fasting, Jesus (according to Matthew ix, 15) says that the 
friends of the bridegroom cannot fast as long as the bridegroom is 
with them, but the days will come when the bridegroom is taken from 
them and then they will fast. Mark and Luke contain the same thing. 
But Mark says: . . they will fast then on that day’ (11, 20). The 
singular is surprising, as the clause preceding it mentions not a day 
but days when the bridegroom will be taken from his friends. Leipoldt 
thinks that Mark’s and Luke’s texts refer to two different kinds of 
fasting, which were practised before the celebration of the feast of the 
Passover, one which lasted for only a day, the other for several. If a 
Christian Passover (Easter) existed when the Markan and Lukan 
Gospels were written, Leipoldt’s interpretation may be accepted, but 
the diversity of the texts may be entirely due to literary reasons. 
Mark’s somewhat careless phrasing has been touched up by Luke, 
who suppresses the incoherence of a plural, followed by a singular, 
and Matthew in a more radical manner suppresses the last clause of 
the sentence, which only repeats what has been said already. 3 


1 This means that it would have been in the first place a commemoration of 
Christ’s death and not of his resurrection. We shall see that that was the significance 
of the earliest Easter festival. 

2 Leipoldt, Der Gottesdienst der aeltesten Kirche , Leipzig, 1937, p. 57. 

3 It is generally accepted that Matthew condenses Mark’s text and says precisely 
the same thing in fewer words. 
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Bertram 1 thinks that he can trace a reference, at a much later 
period, to different forms of the paschal fast in the Gospel of the 
Hebrews and that of Peter. The former 2 relates that James, after he 
had received the cup of the Lord, swore that he would not eat bread 
until he saw the risen Lord. Jesus came out of his tomb, met him, 
had a table and bread brought and invited him to eat his bread, as he 
had seen the Lord risen from the dead. This, Bertram thinks, reflects 
the Roman practice of breaking the fast on Sunday morning. But the 
fast which, according to the Gospel of the Hebrews, James broke 
when Jesus appeared to him was not a sign of mourning but only an 
expression of the certitude with which he awaited the Lord's 
resurrection. 

In Peter's Gospel it is said that the disciples, who were in hiding 
because men who accused them of wishing to burn down the temple 
were looking for them, ‘fasted and mourned until the Sabbath' (26-7). 
This is an unsatisfactory explanation, as the disciples remained at 
Jerusalem until the end of the days of unleavened bread. Yet it would 
be rash to see in it a reflection of the time when the Romans broke 
the paschal fast. 

Contrary to fairly widespread opinions, 3 I do not consider that the 
varying Gospel tradition concerning the day of Jesus' death is a 
reflection of two different paschal practices being in operation simul¬ 
taneously. The Synoptics put it on the 15th Nisan and the Fourth 
Gospel on the 14th, which would appear to be also the date given by 
Mark’s source. But whether the time of Jesus’ death is placed on the 
14th Nisan at the hour fixed by the Law for the slaughter of the 
paschal lamb, as the Fourth Gospel does, or a day later, as the 
Synoptics do, in order that the Last Supper which Jesus took with 
his disciples may be regarded as a Passover meal, these are only two 
different ways of giving to his death a paschal interpretation and 
making the eucharist the Passover of the new covenant. It makes no 
difference whether the eucharist is regarded as the extension and 
repetition of Jesus' Last Supper, or as the meal where believers 
receive the true paschal lamb, i.e. Christ slain for them under the 
forms of bread and wine. If there should be any connection between 
the Johannine story and the Quartodeciman practice, i.e. the celebra- 


1 Bertram, Die Himmelfahrt Jesu von Kreuz am und der Glaube an seine 
Auferstehung , Festgabef. Deissmann ) Tubingen, 1927, p. 194. 

2 Fragment preserved by St. Jerome, De viris , 2. 

3 Loisy often recurred to this idea in the course of his life, e.g. in Quatr. £v. 2 , 
p. 15, and for the last time in Autres mythes apropos de la religion , Paris, 1938, p. 66. 
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tion on the 14th Nisan of a paschal feast commemorating, as we shall 
see, Christ’s death, the Synoptic story is much less directly connected 
with the Roman practice, 1 the character of which was to link a feast 
not to a day of the month but a day of the week. The opponents of 
the Quartodecimans never maintained that their feast ought to be 
celebrated on the fifteenth day of the lunar month. They affirmed 
that it could only be celebrated on the Sunday following the fourteenth 
day of the lunar month. 2 Furthermore, the Asiatic and Roman feasts 
differed also in their practices of the fast accompanying them, but this 
is not reflected in the differences between the Synoptic narratives and 
the Johannine one. 


2. THE CONTROVERSY CONCERNING EASTER ACCORDING 
TO EUSEBIUS 

The earliest traces of a Christian feast of Easter noticed by Kellner 3 
cannot be regarded as valid. In Ignatius’s Epistle to the Philippians, 
which scholars unanimously reject as unauthentic, we read: ‘If anyone 
celebrates the Passover with the Jews or receives their festal symbols 4 
he makes himself one with those who killed the Lord and his apostles’; 
but this text is only a polemic against Christians participating in the 
Jewish feast. Also the date to which it refers can only be fixed within 
a very wide approximation. As for the passages from the Dialogue 
against Tryphon (40, 111), which are also quoted by Kellner, it is 
sufficient to run through them to come to the conclusion that they 
do not refer to a feast celebrated by Christians in any way, but only 
to the theological interpretation of Christ’s death as the paschal 
lamb. 5 Kellner himself feels that the evidence which he has collected 
for a Christian feast of Easter in the earliest period of Christianity is 


1 For conveniences of language, I designate as Roman the practice of the 
opponents of the Quartodecimans. The latter was in reality, or became so at a 
certain date, the practice of the whole Church except for the Church in Asia. But it 
seems to have been established at Rome and it was Victor, Bishop of Rome, who 
led the campaign which ended in its universal acceptance. 

2 Both the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel place Jesus’ death on a Friday and 
his resurrection on a Sunday. 

3 Kellner, Heortologie , p. 27. 

4 It doubtless must mean to eat the paschal lamb. 

6 Similar ideas are developed by a number of the Fathers. Tertullian ( Adv . 
Marcionem , IV, 40; V, 7), for example, constructs a complete theory on the fact 
that, to roast the lamb, a stick spanned its length and hung downwards to serve as 
a spit, while a small stick was stuck through it at right angles to the other one so 
that they made the figure of the Cross. 
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somewhat thin, and he explains this as due to the way in which the 
evidence happens to have survived. 1 There may be some truth in this. 
Justin, for example, does not mention the feast of Easter, and yet he 
was certainly aware of it, as at the time he was writing animated 
discussions about it were going on in Rome. Nevertheless, the silence 
of the early writers is striking. It will be necessary to inquire if the 
conditions which the texts concerning the feast of Easter and the 
paschal controversy show existed from the middle of the second 
century onwards, allow us to form any idea of its past history. 

The fundamental document, which is also the only one directly 
concerned with the paschal controversy, is the story given by Eusebius 
in Book V (Chapters 23-5) of the Ecclesiastical History. In spite of his 
professed objectivity Eusebius is not an absolutely impartial witness. 
His narrative is tendentious. It is an apology for the practice of 
Rome, which at the time of its composition had gained a complete 
triumph. But Eusebius's account is not only precious in itself, but also 
and chiefly on account of its extracts from other documents, which 
allow it to be corrected and details to be filled in on important points. 

First of all, I will give an analysis of it to make us acquainted with 
its general outlay, adding to it only the indispensible minimum of 
commentary and trying to indicate the principal problems of inter¬ 
pretation, but waiting until afterwards to suggest a possible solution. 

Let us note first that, in Book IV, Eusebius speaks of a first phase 
of the paschal controversy, beginning about 167 at Laodocea in 
Phrygia after the martyrdom of Bishop Sagaris. 2 Eusebius does not 
say what was the subject of the controversy, but only informs us that 
Melito of Sardis wrote a treatise Concerning Easter , of which Clement 
of Alexandria spoke, who suggested to Melito the idea of writing it. 3 

It is certain that two fragments of Apollinarius of Hierapolis, which 
are quoted in the Chronicon paschale , 4 refer to this controversy. 
Apollinarius mentions in it controversies raised by ignorant people, 
who claim that the Lord ate the paschal lamb with his disciples on 
the 14th Nisan and died on the 15th. The 14th is for him the true 
Passover of the Lord, whose sacrifice took the place of that of the 
lamb. 5 Apollinarius and Melito were therefore both partisans for the 


1 Kellner, Heortologie, p. 102. 

2 As we shall see further on Sagaris and Melito are named by Polycrates as 
among those who held to the Asiatic practice. 

3 Eusebius, H.e., IV, 26, 3. 

4 Chronicon paschale , Bonn edition, I, p. 13. 

5 Chronicon paschale , Bonn edition, I, p. 14. 
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Asiatic practice. It is somewhat surprising that the name of Apol- 
linarius does not figure in Poly crates’ letter. 1 

In Chapter 22 of Book V, Eusebius mentions the fact that, in the 
tenth year of Commodus’s reign (189), Victor succeeded Eleutherus 
(174-89) as Bishop of Rome. He enumerates, in addition, a series of 
contemporary bishops on account of their reputation for orthodoxy, 
which signifies perhaps the part they played on his side in the paschal 
controversy. They are Demetrius of Alexandria, Serapion of Antioch, 
Theophilus of Caesarea in Palestine, Narcissus of Jerusalem, Bacchy- 
lus of Corinth, but there is also Polycrates of Ephesus who defended 
the Quartodeciman practice. 

This was the time, i.e. round about 190—and there is no doubt 
it was not unconnected with the election of Victor—when there broke 
out an important controversy, the subject of which Eusebius explains 
in the following terms. The Christian Churches of the whole of Asia, 
relying on what they considered a very old (apxocioTspa) tradition, 2 
reckoned that the Passover of redemption had to be kept on the 
fourteenth day of the lunar month, i.e. 14th Nisan, the day on which 
the Jews killed the lamb and that on that day the fast should be 
broken whatever the day of the week. 3 

Two expressions used by Eusebius deserve emphasis. The term 
'Passover of redemption’ suggests that there was another Passover, 
which was not one of redemption but may have been merely the 
Jewish Passover. It shows that the Asiatic feast had a specifically 
Christian significance, in spite of the fact that the day on which it was 
celebrated kept it connected with the Jewish feast. The other ex¬ 
pression to be considered is, 'to keep (Trapa^Acrrrsiv) 4 the 
fourteenth day of the lunar month’, an expression which must be 
compared with the term Tripeiv (to observe, to keep). This is often 
used in the rest of the narrative. It is not said what keeping or 
observing the fourteenth day of the lunar month consisted of, and 
there is no object given as to what was observed or not observed. A 
direct object is implied. But what is it? We may suppose it to be 'the 

1 Dom Leclercq (‘Paques’, D.A.C.L., XIII, col. 1526) explains this as due to 
personal differences which had occurred between Polycrates and Apollinarius. 

2 The term ‘very old’ is tendentious. Poly crates’ evidence shows that the Church 
in Asia maintained that the tradition which it followed had an apostolic origin. 
Eusebius therefore minimizes the authority claimed for it. 

3 This is the origin of the term Quartodecimans, which is used as a label for the 
party favouring the Asiatic custom. 

4 By using Trapa9uAocTTStv, and not merely 9 uAcctt81v, Eusebius doubtless 
wished to emphasize that those of whom he is speaking felt that they were following 
a traditional custom. 
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paschal feast’. Then there would have been opposition between those 
who celebrated a Christian paschal feast and those who did not, but 
we can also suppose the implied object to be ‘the custom’ (owf)0eiav), 
which Eusebius considered to be normal and primitive, because it had 
prevailed in his day, in opposition to the custom followed by the 
Asiatic Churches. Alternatively it might be the fourteenth day of the 
lunar month, and then the conflict would have been between those 
who celebrated the feast on the 14th Nisan, whatever day of the week 
it might be, and those who always celebrated it on the Sunday 
following the 14th Nisan. This is the hypothesis adopted by the Abbe 
Grappin in his translation. It is philologically possible, but it is not 
the only one. We may also, with Zahn, 1 suppose the object to be 
vricndav, the fast, and then the divergence would have consisted 
of the fact that in Asia the celebration of the paschal feast was pre¬ 
ceded by a fast and in Rome it was not. Perhaps a distinction must 
be drawn between the meaning which the terms (puAcrrreiv and 
Tripslv had for Eusebius, and their meaning in the second century, 
especially when used by Irenaeus. I consider that the meaning to be 
retained is that which would imply that the Asiatics and the Romans 
were in conflict, because the former celebrated a Christian paschal 
feast while the latter did not do so. This interpretation, however, can 
only be justified when we take into consideration the general drift 
and development of the controversy. 

In opposition to the Asiatic custom, which he distinguishes only by 
the date on which the feast was celebrated, Eusebius places the 
Roman custom, which was that of all the Churches outside Asia. By 
this time it had prevailed completely. He describes it by saying that 
it was the apostolic tradition, according to which the fast could only 
be broken on the day of the Lord’s resurrection, i.e. Sunday. 

Both parties, therefore, invoked tradition. Eusebius describes that 
invoked by the Asiatics as ‘very old’ and that invoked by the Romans 
as ‘apostolic’. But this is tendentious. As we shall see later, the Asiatics 
claimed that their tradition went back to the apostles John and 
Philip, while the Romans could only speak of customs followed by 
former presbyters of old (23, 1). 

After Eusebius has given this description of the subject of the 
debate and its setting he tells of the synods and assemblies of bishops, 2 
which met at that time between 190 and 195, to debate the question. 

1 Th. Zahn, Sendschreiben des Irenaeus an Victor von Rom, Forsch., IV, 1891, 
pp. 295 f. 

2 Concerning the institution of synods see pp. 175 ff. 
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In the first paragraph (23, 2) he expresses himself in a very general 
way, and says that the decisions taken were unanimous and in con¬ 
formity with the practice followed by all the Churches with the 
exception of Asia. He mentions two points: 

(1) The mystery of the Lord's resurrection cannot be celebrated on 
any other day but Sunday; this means that the annual celebration of 
the resurrection must coincide with the weekly celebration. 

(2) The paschal fast must only be broken on that day. 

The custom, which was governed by these regulations, made the 
celebration of the Lord's resurrection 1 the culminating point of the 
paschal feast. The Asiatic custom of breaking the fast on the four¬ 
teenth of the month shows, on the contrary, that in Asia the feast 
was essentially the commemoration of Christ's death or, if it is desired 
to be more precise, of the accomplishment of redemption by his death. 

Eusebius says that the synods did not limit themselves to legislating 
for the Churches of their own province, but formulated their decisions 
in letters addressed to all the Churches and written by the bishops, 
evidently in the name of the synods over which they presided (23, 2). 
Of these letters he says, ‘They all declare the same one opinion and 
report the same decision’ (23, 4). This unanimity among the synods 
is remarkable and would be so, even if it had been less absolute than 
Eusebius appears to indicate. 2 The fact that the meeting of all the 
synods took place at the same time, or nearly so, is no less striking. 
It implies concerted action under direction. The part which Victor 
played in the whole business leads us to suppose that he initiated the 
meetings and, if he did not dictate, at any rate prompted their 
decisions. 3 


1 This is supported by the expression, ‘the mystery of the Lord’s resurrection 
from the dead’, which is the title Eusebius gives to the Roman Easter. 

2 The letter subsequently sent to Victor by Irenaeus shows that we may state 
that the letter of the bishops of Gaul must have been less trenchant in form than 
that of the Italian bishops over whom Victor presided. 

3 There is a curious irony in affairs. What for centuries prevented the Roman 
system from attaining universal expansion was a certain dualism of authority con¬ 
stituted by the co-existence of the authority of the Bishop of Rome, on the one 
hand, and that of the oecumenical council on the other. But it was no one else but 
Victor, a Bishop of Rome and one of those who were the first to be the most 
conscious of the authority of the Church of Rome and worked most successfully 
for its recognition, who took decisive steps both towards creating a synodal system 
and making synods henceforth feel themselves competent not only to deal with 
matters of local interest but also with questions affecting the general interest of the 
whole Church. He thus helped to create the counterweight which right up to the 
first Vatican Council prevented the Roman system from attaining what would be its 
final form. 
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Of the documents which emanated from these synods, and which 
doubtless were still in existence in the library of Caesarea, Eusebius 
(23, 3) gives a list which does not claim to be exhaustive, as it finishes 
with the words ‘and the largest number (or a very great number) 1 of 
others’ (23. 4). That leads us to suppose that certain synods either had 
taken up no definite position or had not pronounced themselves in 
favour of the Roman solution, or at any rate had not radically con¬ 
demned the Asiatic practice. It would be difficult to explain Eusebius’s 
reserve as due to the scruples of a historian, who did not wish to make 
such statements as the documents in his possession allowed him to 
make into generalizations. 

Eusebius mentions the following synods: Palestine under the pre¬ 
sidency of Theophilus of Caesarea, and Narcissus of Jerusalem, Italy 
(president, Victor), Pontus (president, Palmas), 2 Gaul (president, 
Irenaeus) and Osroene. 3 Lastly, he mentions letters from Bacchylus, 
Bishop of Corinth, but he makes no reference in connection with this 
to a synod of the bishops of Greece, and does not say if Bacchylus 
wrote in their name. Eusebius’s style is not such that we can explain 
the way in which he expresses himself about Corinth as simply a 
variation in style to avoid the monotony of a long catalogue. Granted 
the importance of the Church at Corinth, which was shown twenty 
years earlier by Dionysius’s correspondence, we must suppose that, 
if Bacchylus’s letter is only mentioned at the very end of the list, this 
is because it was not so formal as the others, or because it expressed 
only a personal opinion which was not shared by all the bishops of 
the province. 

Eusebius’s list shows gaps which give cause for thought. There is 
no mention of the Church of Syria with Antioch, nor of Egypt with 
Alexandria, nor of Africa with Carthage. From what we know of the 
subsequent practice of these Churches we cannot suppose they gave 
their vote for the idea of the Asiatics. We must only imagine that they 
did not take up the same intransigent attitude as the Church of Rome. 

Even when Eusebius’s evidence has been subjected to this criticism 
it still remains true that, apart from Asia, no synod seems to have 
approved of the Quartodeciman practice, that the majority of them 
pronounced themselves formally in favour of the contention of Rome, 
while doubtless a certain number reckoned that the Asiatic custom 

1 TTAeiotcov superlative of ttoAus may have both meanings. 

2 Eusebius does not say of what Church Palmas was bishop. Possibly he was 
president in virtue of being the senior bishop in the province. 

3 Eusebius does not say who presided over the synod of Osroene. 
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could not be tolerated much longer. These synods had changed the 
situation, and Victor could reckon that, if Asia persisted with her 
own customs, she would meet with the opposition of the whole 
Church. He might, therefore, consider himself authorized to act with 
greater energy than he could before the synods. 

After he has defined the position taken up by the synods Eusebius, 
in Chapter 24, gives Asia’s case. He does it by quoting an extract 
from the letter of Polycrates of Smyrna to Victor (24, 2-8). The 
bishop had written in the name of his Asiatic colleagues, whom he 
had called together at Victor’s desire and who shared his outlook. 
This Asiatic synod does not seem to have been held at the same time 
as those mentioned in the preceding chapter. It did not find itself 
like the others faced with a question for consideration, but with a 
summons from Victor to give up its own peculiar customs. 

Victor only appealed to Asia when he was certain that he could 
speak in the name of the whole Church in order to present it with an 
ultimatum. Polycrates’ reply was a formal refusal to yield to his in¬ 
junctions. Eusebius only gives a fragment of his letter, but he seems 
to have had the complete text before him. Was he content to repro¬ 
duce the most characteristic part of it in order not to make his account 
too lengthy, or did he pass over certain parts of it intentionally because 
they contained a criticism and discussion of the Roman position and 
the tradition to which Rome laid claim, which he judged he would 
prefer not to recall? 

The text in our possession begins with this declaration, ‘we 
scrupulously celebrate the day without adding or omitting anything’. 
The day can only be the 14th Nisan, which proves that the Asiatic 
feast was a commemoration of Christ’s death. The words, ‘without 
adding or omitting anything’, may have been understood as the 
equivalent of apa6ioupyr|Tov, scrupulously; but they may also have 
been a reply to the charge which the Romans had made against the 
Asiatics, that they had added the practice of a fast to the feast, or 
that they had greatly extended it, to the extent of minimizing the 
commemoration of the resurrection, which for the Romans was the 
feast’s essential point. Whatever it may have been, this declaration 
is a refusal by Asia to give up its position. What follows is a list of the 
‘great stars of Asia’, 1 i.e. of those who were the founders of their 
tradition, to whom it attributed such authority that it could not give 


1 Polycrates seems to have attached importance not only to the fact that these 
personages lived in Asia but also to the fact that Asia possessed their tombs. 
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up its position. The first ‘star’ named is Philip with his three 
daughters, of whom two surviving as virgins were buried like their 
father at Hierapolis, while the third died at Ephesus. 1 Polycrates then 
mentions John, of whom he relates a tradition containing many 
legendary elements. 2 Then come Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna and 
martyr, Thraseas of Eumenia, also bishop and martyr, Sagaris of 
Laodicea, Papyrius, the eunuch Melito, who lived in the Holy Spirit 
and is buried at Sardes, waiting for the resurrection. All these stars, 
Polycrates says—i.e. apostles, bishops, martyrs and saints—kept the 
14th day of the paschal month in accordance with the Gospel, with¬ 
out transgressing the rule of faith but following it. After quoting 
these authorities, Polycrates solemnly declares that he, a very humble 
man as he is, maintains the tradition of his family, and notably that 
of the seven bishops before him. He has lived sixty-five years in the 
Lord, been in correspondence with brethren of the entire world, 
explored the whole of the Holy Scripture and will not therefore allow 
himself to be imposed upon by those who are trying to intimidate the 
Asiatics, as greater people than he said, Tt is better to obey God 
rather than men’ (24, 2-7). 

The Bishop of Rome replied to this formal refusal with radical 
measures; he hurled an excommunication against the Churches of 
Asia and some neighbouring Churches, which were ranged beside 
them, and notified all the Churches of this measure by letter (24, 9). 
Eusebius does not say precisely that Victor cut off Asia from com¬ 
munion with the Churches, but tried to do it, not because he hesitated 
to make this move, but because the opposition which he met from 
different sides prevented his action having its full effect. Some bishops 
did not approve of his attitude. This was not because they were in 
favour of the Asiatic custom, but because they considered that dif¬ 
ferences concerning the way of celebrating Easter were not sufficiently 
important to destroy the unity of the Church for them. They there¬ 
fore wrote to Victor, some of them in very trenchant terms, exhorting 
him to have more thought for peace, unity and charity (24, 10). 

By way of example, and also no doubt because of the Bishop of 
Lyons’s great prestige, Eusebius gives details only of the protest 

1 Philip is not as Polycrates says, one of the Twelve, but one of the Seven 
(Acts vi, 5; viii, 5 ff.; xxi, 8). Acts says that he had four daughters, prophetesses. 
One of them perhaps may have died before they migrated to Asia. Possibly the 
confusion between the two Philips already existed in John xn, 20 ff. 

2 Notably he makes him out to have been a Jewish high-priest. Here we have a 
legend concerning James the Just, which is told by Hegesippus transferred to John. 
See I, p. 114, n. 2. 
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formulated by Irenaeus in his letter to Victor. 1 First of all he describes 
the tone of the letter by saying that Irenaeus wrote to Victor in a 
conciliatory fashion. 2 He exhorted him not to exclude Churches of 
God which had remained faithful to an ancient tradition. Irenaeus 
definitely comes out in favour of the Roman contention at the begin¬ 
ning of his letter, by stating that the mystery of the Lord’s resurrection 
was only to be celebrated on Sunday. He gave some other opinions 
about which Eusebius says nothing, and then he describes both 
practices. Here we have Irenaeus’s text itself: 

‘The argument, he says, concerns not only the date but also the 
form of the fast. Some think that the fast ought to be for a day, others 
two days, others longer. Some count as a day (i.e. for the duration of 
the fast) forty hours of day and night’ (24, 12). 

It is curious that Irenaeus only mentions differences about the 
length of the fast, and nothing of more important differences con¬ 
cerning the significance of the feast and the time when the fast was 
to be broken. Perhaps, as favouring conciliation, he did not wish to 
dwell on points on which it was more difficult to reach agreement than 
on the duration of the fast. Or perhaps Eusebius has omitted some¬ 
thing from Irenaeus’s text. 

In favour of a policy of tolerance and variety concerning the length 
of the fast, Irenaeus asserts that it is an old custom and that people— 
he is referring to Asiatics—before have been known to retain customs 
through simplicity of mind and lack of perspicacity. What Irenaeus 
says is not an explanation of any kind. He seems to have supposed that 
the Asiatic tradition is due to mistakes made in good faith, but he 
does not say what the mistakes were or how they came to be made. 
His silence is perhaps partly to be explained by the fact that he came 
from Asia originally, and had great respect for the traditions of his 
native Church, although his removal to the West had made him 
subject to other influences, so that he did not want to say what he 
was unable to believe, that these traditions were without foundation. 
But as he was, at bottom, in favour of the Roman practice he did not 

1 Zahn ( Forsch ., IV, p. 283) identifies this letter of Irenaeus, quoted by Eusebius 
in V, 24, 11 ff., with the letter sent by the synod of the Gallic Churches over which 
Irenaeus had presided, a letter which he had certainly drawn up and to which 
reference is made in 23, 3. If we adopt this interpretation we cannot understand 
the drift of Eusebius’s narrative, and it is especially noticeable that Irenaeus 
would have had no cause for making a protest at a time when Victor had not yet 
taken measures against Asia. 

2 The Abb6 Grappin translates TrpooTjKOVTCOS in a somewhat forced way by 
‘respectfully’. 
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wish to recall to remembrance the traditions quoted by the Asiatics, 
because if he had done so, while unwilling and unable to criticize 
them, he would have weakened the Roman position. 

Without in any way disputing Eusebius’s high estimate of Irenaeus 
as showing a spirit of conciliation, we can only explain his position as 
due to his twofold personality. Irenaeus was a Western bishop, a 
great admirer of Rome, and for whom the Roman tradition was 
normative because it came from Peter and Paul. Semi-consciously 
and semi-unconsciously he closed his eyes to the gaps and weak points 
in that tradition. But Irenaeus was also an Asiatic who, although he 
had become a Roman, had not given up the Church of his childhood 
and youth, and was still kindly disposed towards her own peculiar 
customs. 1 

After Irenaeus had defined his position and stated his opinion of 
the significance of the difference, he reminds Victor that in the past 
the differences in the manner of celebrating the feast of Easter did 
not prevent the Asiatics from being welcome at Rome, and following 
their own peculiar traditions and at the same time remaining in com¬ 
munion with the Church at Rome. Eusebius reproduces this passage 
(24, 4, 17), but we do not know if it followed the one preceding it 
without a break. 

As he recalls to mind the attitude of the Church at Rome towards 
the Asiatic colony before Soter, Irenaeus uses the terms ‘to observe’ 
and ‘not to observe’. We have noted further back the various meanings 
which may be given to these words, and stated our preference for that 
which would make the conflict to have been between those who 
celebrated and those who did not celebrate a Christian paschal feast. 

Irenaeus refers to the conduct of the presbyters previous to Soter. 
He is referring, therefore, to a practice which was followed up to the 
time of and including the episcopate of Anicetus, possibly up to 165. 2 
There was some change, therefore, with the episcopate of Soter 
(165-74). What was it? That is the crux of the paschal question. After 
he has said that up to Anicetus the Roman bishops did not observe it, 

1 This is more than a matter of sentiment. We must remember here how im¬ 
portant for Irenaeus in the justification of his faith and his theology was the link 
which he considered existed between himself and the apostle John through the 
intermediary Polycarp. Further Asia referred to the tradition from John and 
Polycarp in support of its paschal practice. If the value set on the link with John 
through Poly carp had been judged an illusion with the same stroke the foundation 
of Irenaeus’s theology would have collapsed. 

2 Eusebius lists Sextus (116-25), Telesphorus (125-36), Hyginus (136-40) and 
Pius (140-54). The dates are conjectured. It may be that the names given were 
not all of monarchical bishops. 
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Irenaeus adds that they did not enjoin 1 it on those who followed them. 
But they showed themselves tolerant towards those who came to them 
from Churches where it was observed. In this way, before Soter’s 
time, the Roman presbyters allowed the Asiatic colony in Rome to 
follow their own customs. They thus kept the peace, and Irenaeus 
seems to have thought that this attitude was laudable. He opposes it 
to Victor’s intransigence. He adds, ‘although to observe it was more 
objectionable (pccAAov svocvtiov) to those who did not do so’. What 
is the term of comparison implied in the word paAAov? 

It is not clear what justification there is for the idea that it was more 
difficult for a non-observer to tolerate an observer than for an observer 
to show himself tolerant of non-observers. The term of comparison 
lies in the drift of the section, in which the attitude of the presbyters 
up to the time of Anicetus is contrasted with Victor’s. In Irenaeus’s 
eyes, Anicetus and his predecessors were to be more commended for 
their tolerance towards the Asiatics who did not celebrate the feast of 
Easter, than Victor was for taking up the same attitude towards those 
who did celebrate it, but in a different fashion from him. In Anicetus’s 
time the two positions were in flat contradiction to each other; on the 
one side, the feast of Easter was celebrated; on the other side, it was 
not celebrated at all; while in Victor’s time the same feast was 
celebrated in different ways. 

Irenaeus gives two examples of tolerance shown by early Roman 
presbyters; one, of a general kind, the other concerning Anicetus’s 
attitude at the time of Polycarp’s visit to Rome. 

Concerning the first, two facts are mentioned, one negative and the 
other positive. The early presbyters did not exclude observances. To 
reconcile this statement with that further back, that they did not 
allow those who depended upon them to observe the feast, it can only 
mean that those whom they did not exclude were the Asiatics who, 
living in Rome, were received into the Church but continued to follow 
certain customs, which belonged to the country of their origin. The 
Roman presbyters went further still; they did not merely shut their 
eyes to a practice of which they did not approve; they sent the 
eucharist to the observers. What must be meant by this? In his first 
Apology, written at Rome between 150 and 155, Justin Martyr, 
describing Christian worship, says that after the distribution of the 
eucharist to those present it was carried to the absent, i.e. doubtless 

1 The verb used by Irenaeus is eTHTperrsiv. It may be translated ‘forced* 
(this is Grappin’s translation) or ‘enjoined’, ‘authorized’, ‘allowed’. The latter 
appears to me to be preferred. 
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to those who by illness or some other major cause were kept away 
from meetings for worship (i, 65, 5; 67, 5). Irenaeus may have wished 
to say that in the distribution of the eucharist to the absent the 
Asiatics were treated just like other members of the Church. 

There is still another interpretation possible. Justin mentions 
offerings which accompanied the celebration of the eucharist. 1 If it is 
assumed that they were sometimes designated by the term eucharist, 
the meaning would be that the Asiatics at Rome shared in the dis¬ 
tribution of alms. It might also be thought that the Roman presbyters 
placed at the disposal of the Asiatics what was necessary for the 
celebration of their eucharist, and perhaps opened their Churches for 
them for this purpose. 

The single concrete fact recalled by Irenaeus concerns Anicetus 
and Polycarp's visit to him in Rome in 155. The two bishops came to 
an agreement on various questions without any difficulty, but when 
they touched on the question of the Easter festival they could not 
agree, and did not budge from their positions. But a rupture was 
avoided. Out of deference, Anicetus yielded the eucharist to Polycarp 
and they separated in peace. 2 It is very striking that, to counter the 
authority of John and the other apostles invoked by Polycarp, 
Anicetus only quoted the custom of the presbyters who were his 
predecessors, and made no reference to Peter or Paul. 3 

Polycarp could only have undertaken the journey to Rome at the 
age of 85 4 because the questions under discussion between Rome and 
Asia were of great importance. The difference in spirit between the 
more mystical and speculative Christianity of the East, and the more 
practical and legalistic Christianity of the West, together with the 
importance of the Asiatic colony in Rome, had created for Roman 
Christianity, as Lietzmann 5 says, an Asiatic problem. This was the 
situation which occasioned the specific dispute concerning the feast 
of Easter. Perhaps it was exacerbated by the distress which certain 

1 They seem to have been substituted for gifts in kind, which were brought by 
the faithful as contributions, when the eucharist was still a real meal. 

2 This may mean, as many interpreters make out, that at a solemn moment, 
perhaps at the time of Polycarp’s departure, Anicetus yielded up to him the honour 
of presiding over the eucharist in his place, thus showing that the check on the 
negotiations concerning the paschal question left the paternal bond between Rome 
and Asia quite unbroken. 

3 Irenaeus would not have failed to mention such an argument if he had known 
of the tradition of the Church that it was founded by Peter and Paul and that on it 
rested the idea that the Church possessed a unique authority. 

4 i.e. according to the chronology which is in fact recognized by most scholars. 

6 Lietzmann, N.H ., II, p. 246. 
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heretical teachers caused, who came from Asia and were seeking a 
footing in Rome. This makes it all the more remarkable that the two 
bishops met together to preserve peace. 

Eusebius does not tell us how Irenaeus’s letter was received nor 
what was the upshot. He devotes the last chapter (25) to the paschal 
question. At first glance one cannot see the connection between this 
chapter and the preceding ones. Eusebius mentions the bishops of 
Palestine and their attitude. He had previously mentioned in 23, 3, 
the letter from the bishops of Palestine among those of the synods, 
which still survived in his time. He is referring to a further inter¬ 
vention by the synod of Palestine, which seems to have been made 
at the same time as Victor hurled his excommunication against Asia, 
or a little time before. There was, therefore, a second synod in which 
the Palestinian bishops concerned themselves with the paschal ques¬ 
tion. They drew up a letter, which stated in favour of the Roman 
conception the tradition concerning the celebration of the paschal 
feast, as they believed it to have been maintained by the apostles. 

In the fragment quoted by Eusebius they ask those to whom the 
letter is addressed to send copies of it to all the Churches, in order 
that they may not be responsible if any should commit an error. The 
synod of Palestine, no doubt because of the glorious traditions of the 
Church at Jerusalem, was conscious of its peculiar rights and re¬ 
sponsibilities, and claimed a directive part in the Church’s life. But 
it had no material means for action at its disposal comparable with 
the part it aspired to play. To give its letter the publicity it desired 
for it the Palestinian synod addressed itself to the Church of Rome, 
because it was particularly interested in the paschal question and in 
a better position to correspond with all the Churches. 

By their intervention the Palestinians tried to prevent Victor and 
the Romans from having a monopoly of leadership in the paschal 
controversy. To lend strength to their action the Palestinians held 
conversations with the Alexandrines, and stated that they were in 
agreement with them about the day on which the feast was to be 
celebrated. 

3. THE PROBLEMS RAISED BY EUSEBIUS’S NARRATIVE 

We can distinguish three phases in the paschal controversy from 
Eusebius’s story: 

(1) Up to the end of Anicetus’s episcopate (165) there was conflict 
between the Asiatics who observed the feast, and Christians who did 
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not. The Asiatics celebrated a paschal feast, while other Christians 
did not know of it or celebrated it in a different fashion, and certainly 
attached less importance to it. This situation caused some friction, 
especially at Rome, because of the importance of the Asiatic colony 
residing there. The tolerance of the Roman elders at first prevented 
this friction leading to any grave consequences, but failed to remove 
it. It was partly in order to try to put an end to it that Polycarp, in 
spite of his advanced age, undertook a journey to Rome in 155. The 
conversations which he had with Anicetus did not end in any agree¬ 
ment or compromise. But a rupture was avoided and the two men 
parted in peace. 

(2) In the next stage a change occurred in Rome under Soter 
(165-74). Eusebius makes no mention of it, although he cannot have 
been ignorant of it. This is shown by Irenaeus’s reference to the 
tolerance shown to the Asiatics by the bishops of Rome before Soter. 
Does this, then, only prove that he was a more aggressive and less 
tolerant person than his predecessors? We cannot think so, as there 
is no mention of measures taken against the Asiatics or of any reactions 
created by such measures. The conflict between the Romans and the 
Asiatics changed its character in Soter’s time. It became a conflict 
between two feasts, which had the same name but differed in the time 
and manner of their celebration as well as in their significance. In any 
case, with Soter the situation became more tense and the conflict 
sharper. A certain obscurity on this point predominates in Eusebius’s 
account, because he tries to cloak the derivative character of the 
paschal custom which he is defending, as it had become the official 
custom of the Church. 

(3) A third period is characterized by the campaign which the 
Bishop of Rome, Victor, led to bring about a definitive settlement of 
the paschal question, not by seeking for a compromise, which became 
increasingly impossible, but by making the Roman feast universally 
prevalent and compelling the Asiatics to give up their own traditions. 
To assure himself of success, Victor began by consulting the synods 
of all the provinces of the Church, with the exception of Asia, so that 
he could speak not merely in his own name or even as Bishop of 
Rome but as the mouthpiece of the whole Church. He rallied to his 
point of view all the synods, or at any rate did not meet with any 
expression of opinion contrary to his own, 1 and spoke and acted in 
the name of the whole of Christendom, although it is certain that he 
had no express mandate to do so. He appealed to Polycrates of 

1 Except from some of the neighbouring Churches of Asia. 
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Ephesus and asked him to call together the bishops of Asia to inform 
them of Rome’s wishes. The synod met, but refused to yield to 
pressure, and declared that they wished to remain faithful to the 
traditions which Asia believed were held by apostles. A reply came 
in the form of an excommunication pronounced by Victor. This 
measure did not receive unanimous approval. Protests came from 
men who shared Victor’s views, but did not approve of the methods 
he had used to secure their triumph. We do not know what was the 
upshot, but there is nothing to indicate or lead us to suppose that 
Victor withdrew his measure. 1 If the Quartodeciman practice con¬ 
tinued to be followed in Asia up to the third century, this province 
of the Church remained isolated on this account and, as it suffered 
from this isolation, it was by degrees persuaded to give up this 
practice and conform to the Roman practice. When the Council of 
Nicaea had to concern itself with the paschal question, the Quarto¬ 
deciman practice was not followed by anyone except a sect on the 
fringe of the Church which lasted into the fifth century. The only 
question which it had to decide was the computation of the date of 
Easter, i.e. the way in which the date of the feast was to be deter¬ 
mined, although in the earliest period of the Church’s life they were 
content to follow the Jewish calendar. 2 

Although the preceding summary contains conjectural elements, it 
can be used as a basic hypothesis for an examination of various points 
which are still pending. 

First of all, we must draw a comparison between the traditions in¬ 
voked by each side. We are not concerned to try to determine their 
objective historical value, but to see what their significance was for 
those who appealed to them. We have already noted 3 that Eusebius, 
in his account, which is in fact an apology for the Roman system, 
over-estimates and over-values what his sources said of the traditions 
on which the Romans relied. On the other hand, he minimizes those 
to which the Asiatics appealed, calling them only very old traditions, 
by which he certainly means much less than apostolic, while the 
Asiatics said they went back to the apostles John and Philip. Referring 
to the synods, which declared in favour of the Roman feast, Eusebius 
says only that they decided that the mystery of the Lord’s resurrec- 

1 Contrary to the opinion to which Mgr. Duchesne ( H.a ., I, p. 291) inclines and 
is held by Dom Leclercq ( D.A.C.L. , XIII, col. 1530 f.) and Lebreton ( H.e ., II 
Paris, 1935, pp. 92 f.). 

2 Duchesne, ‘La question de la Paque au concile de Nic6e’, Rev. des quest. hist. y 
XXVIII, 1880, pp. 5-42; Orig ., p. 237; H.a.y I, p. 291. 

3 See p. 394. 
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tion could not be celebrated on any day but Sunday, but he makes no 
mention of any traditions to which appeal was made in justification 
of this decision. To Polycarp, who appealed to the apostolic tradition 
of John and Philip, Anicetus opposed only the custom of the pres¬ 
byters who were his predecessors; he does not seem to have thought 
of saying that the apostles Peter and Paul observed it. Only the 
second synod of Palestine, which is mentioned in Chapter 25 in 
support of the Roman practice, appeals to ‘the tradition which had 
come down to them from the succession of the apostles’. 1 But we 
have here not a direct quotation but an analysis of the letter which 
Eusebius has made. The Asiatic feast, therefore, is older than the 
Roman feast, from which it may be inferred that the Roman feast 
came from the Asiatic one, since the feasts cannot be independent of 
each other. 

Leaving on one side divergences of secondary importance con¬ 
cerning the length of the preparatory fast, we shall only retain the 
fact that in Asia it was broken on the 14th Nisan, the day of Jesus’ 
death, while in Rome it was broken on the morning of the following 
Sunday, i.e. the day of the commemoration of the resurrection. Thus 
while in Roman thought the paschal feast was essentially the celebra¬ 
tion of the mystery of the resurrection, the Asiatic feast, which was 
older, was a commemoration of Jesus’ death. This hypothesis, the 
essence of which had been defended earlier on with sound arguments 
by Hilgenfeld and Schiirer, 2 has now received direct confirmation 
from the Epistola apostolorum . 3 In this document, which originated 

1 Further it should be noticed that Eusebius uses the general expression 
4k 8ia5oxfjs tcov cmoaroAcov. It is one thing to appeal to the tradition of John 
and Philip or some other particular apostle, which implies that they celebrated the 
feast in a particular way, but it is another thing to appeal to the apostolic tradition 
in general, since that is to make a theoretical affirmation of a dogmatic character 
based upon the assumption that the whole organization of the Church comes from 
the apostles with the inference that all its current procedure is judged apostolic. 

3 According to Hilgenfeld (Der Paschastreit, pp. 299 f.), the Asiatic Easter would 
have celebrated the institution of the eucharist as a symbol of redemption. According 
to Schiirer ( De controversiis , p. 49), the paschal fast would not have been a manifest¬ 
ation of grief but a preparation for the celebration of the eucharist. 

3 Various other witnesses explicitly or implicity go to confirm the evidence of 
the Epistola and prove that the Asiatic feast was a commemoration of Christ’s death 
and not his resurrection. A fragment of the Syntagma of Hippolytus (in the 
Chronicon paschale , I, 13) says that, because Christ celebrated the Passover on the 
day he suffered, we ought to do likewise. A writer, otherwise unknown, of the 
third or fourth century, Trecentius (in a fragment which has also been preserved 
in the Chronicon paschale , I, 4), says that the Asiatics were only anxious to com¬ 
memorate the Lord’s sufferings. Theodoretus ( Haer . fab., Ill, 4) says that the 
Quartodecimans did not wait for the ‘day of the Lord’s resurrection’ but celebrated 
‘the remembrance of his sufferings’, whatever day of the week it was. Lastly, we 
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from Asia and dates about 170, the risen Jesus is speaking to his 
disciples and expresses himself thus: 

‘You will celebrate the memory of my death which is Easter. Then, 
i.e. at the time of the paschal feast, they will throw one of you who 
follow me into prison for my name’s sake. He will be afflicted and 
sad, as he will be in prison when you celebrate Easter, and will not be 
able to celebrate it with you. But I shall send my power under the 
form of the angel Gabriel; the gates of the prison will open: he will 
come out and come to you to sit up and take rest with you. And 
when, at cock-crow, 1 you will have completed my agape and com¬ 
memoration, he will be arrested again to be put in prison. He will 
stay there until he comes out to preach as I have bidden you.’ 

The disciples then ask Jesus: ‘Lord, have you not completed 
drinking the Passover? 2 Must we do it?’ He replied to us: ‘Yes, it is 
necessary right up to the time when with my wounds I shall return 
to the Father’s side’ (Coptic text 15, Ethiopian text 26). 

The difference in the purpose of the feast 3 explains the difference 
in the time of its celebration. In Asia, where the death of Christ was 
commemorated and the Fourth Gospel was most widely known, 
according to which Jesus died on the 14th Nisan at the time of the 
sacrifice of the paschal lamb, the feast was fixed for the day on which 
the Jews celebrated the Passover. At Rome it was logical and in¬ 
evitable that the annual commemoration of his resurrection was made 
to coincide with its weekly commemoration of Sunday, and so was 
fixed for the Sunday following the 14th Nisan. 

It is not difficult to imagine what may have been the origin of the 


must make a note of the fantastic etymology of those who connected the word 
Trdaxoc with the verb Trccayeiv (suffer) (Theophilus of Antioch, Commemtariorum 
sive allegoriarum in sacra quatuor evangelia libri, II, 32; Irenaeus, Adv. liaer ., IV, 
10, 1; Tertullian, Adv. Jud., 10; De bapt ., 19; Lactantius, Div. Instit., IV, 26). 
Concerning this etymology see Zahn, Der Evangeliencommentar des Theophilus von 
Antiochien, Forsch ., II, 1883, p. 136. 

1 Because the Epistola mentions the cock-crow, Holl (Ges. Aufs ., II, p. 219, n. 1) 
concludes that the Asiatic feast also envisaged the resurrection on the morning of 
the third day, but the reference here is to the morning of the second day. The 
Coptic text indicates more clearly than the Ethiopian that Peter passed only one 
night with his companions. The cock-crow does not mark the commemoration of 
the resurrection but the end of the agape which was celebrated on the 14th. 

2 The Coptic text in place of ‘the Passover’ has ‘the cup’. 

3 At least in its principal object. The death and resurrection of Jesus were always 
so closely connected in the Christian faith that the one could not be thought of 
without the other. 
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Asiatic feast; we have shown further back 1 that in the first generation 
the Church had no knowledge of annual Christian feasts, but those 
Christians of Jewish origin continued to celebrate the Jewish feasts, 
particularly the Passover. They kept it with their former co-religion¬ 
ists in the same way, but not precisely with the same feelings and in 
the same spirit. It is inconceivable to suppose, particularly at the 
celebration of the Passover, that they did not think of Christ as the 
true paschal lamb and of the eucharist as the paschal feast of the new 
covenant. When after 70 the separation was complete between those 
who wished to be only Jews and those who considered themselves 
both Jews and Christians, naturally and imperceptibly a eucharist, 
which was at first celebrated within the framework of the Passover 
feast, gradually came to stand out on its own, and took the place of 
the Jewish Passover. While Asia, where the Christian feast of Easter 
first made its appearance, was within the sphere of Greek Christianity, 
it was also subject to Palestinian influences, 2 and in fact there took 
place after 70 an important immigration of Christians for whom life 
had become too difficult in Palestine. Apart from that, even without 
this influence, a feast of the type of the Asiatic Easter could have 
sprung up spontaneously quite easily. We have seen 3 how the 
Church’s concern to justify its organization and worship by attri¬ 
buting to them a transcendent character and origin, led to the idea 
that it was an institution founded, justified and regulated by the Old 
Testament. Naturally, therefore, efforts were made to find a parallel 
between the elements of Christian worship and those of Jewish 
worship. This was done in two different ways, according to whether 
one began with Christian or Jewish worship. In the former case, an 
effort was made to justify the elements of Christian worship by 
looking for a prototype in Jewish worship. In the latter, beginning 
with the data of the Old Testament, the effort was to introduce into 
Christian worship, symbolically at any rate, elements which were 
parallel to what could be found in Jewish worship such as sacrifice. 
The feast of Easter, and the paschal eucharist which belonged to it, 
might therefore have originated in Christian meditation on the 
typological significance of the Jewish Passover. 

This can only be envisaged as an explanation of the origin of the 
Asiatic feast, which was a commemoration of the crucifixion; it cannot 


1 See pp. 386 ff. 

2 This is shown by the importance of the Palestinian current in the Fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse. 

3 See pp. 78 ff. 
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hold good for the Roman feast, which was a commemoration of the 
resurrection. But as the Roman feast cannot have been absolutely 
independent of the Jewish feast, on account of both its name and the 
reason when it was celebrated, the Asiatic feast must have been the 
means by which they were connected. This gives us reason for think¬ 
ing that the Roman feast came from the Asiatic one. It may well have 
been brought into Asia by Palestinian Christians in the period 
following 70. 1 Its Christian significance may have become explicit, 
and the mode of celebrating it settled by degrees. There would have 
been, by way of preparation, a fast which was at first variable in its 
duration. The feast itself would have centred on the eucharist on the 
14th Nisan. The feast must have been firmly rooted in Asia, since the 
Asiatics continued to celebrate it when they happened to be abroad 
and particularly at Rome, where they formed an important colony. 
At first and up to the time of Soter this was fully tolerated, although 
it appeared abnormal for certain Christians at Rome to celebrate a 
feast in which others—i.e. the majority of Roman Christians—could 
not participate. After Soter, while the Asiatic paschal feast continued 
to be observed at Rome, it was no longer with the Church’s tolerance 
but more or less in revolt against the Church. It may even be asked 
whether Victor did not feel the need for more energetic action, 
because the Asiatic paschal feast continued to be celebrated in spite 
of Soter’s measures. 

If the expressions ‘to observe’ and ‘not to observe’ are taken in 
their most natural sense—i.e. ‘to keep a paschal feast’ and ‘not to keep 
a paschal feast’—we are led to suppose that what happened under 
Soter took the following form. Up to the time of Anicetus, Rome did 
not celebrate an annual feast commemorating either the Lord’s death 
or his resurrection. But there was an Asiatic colony which did not 
become a separate Church, but had its own life and in particular 
celebrated its own paschal feast by a preparatory fast, which was 
broken on the day of the 14th Nisan by a celebration of the eucharist. 
The Roman presbyters tolerated these peculiar practices, and did all 
they could to make it possible for the Asiatics to follow them. But 
their tolerance did not go so far as to permit the Romans to partake 
in them. As Irenaeus attests for the opposition to have developed, 
certain Romans must have been inclined to adopt the Asiatic feast 
feeling a sense of inferiority in not having a feast while the Asiatics 
had one. One can only guess why the Roman presbyters, in spite of 

1 K. Holl, ‘Ein Bruchstiick aus einem bisher unbekannten Brief des Epiphanius 
(Festgabe Jiilicher, 1895)', Ges. Aufs., II, p. 214; Schmidt, p. 608. 
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the toleration shown by them, were opposed to the adoption of the 
Asiatic feast. Several reasons are suggested, and there is no need to 
choose between them as they do not exclude each other. To an in¬ 
stinctive repugnance against any innovation may be added considera¬ 
tions of local patriotism. The Church of Rome, which felt that it was 
its task to give orders to the other Churches, would not have liked to 
follow a precedent which came from outside. Possibly also the logical 
character of the Romans associated the idea of Christ's death with 
that of his resurrection, and so found it difficult to take to a feast, 
which implicitly, at any rate, admitted of the commemoration of the 
resurrection on another day rather than Sunday. 

The desire of the Romans that they should also have a paschal 
feast may have been encouraged and intensified by the honours with 
which Anicetus had received Polycarp, with the result that on Soter’s 
arrival it became much more difficult than in the past to oppose the 
establishment of a paschal feast at Rome. Soter would then have 
recognized that the only way of preventing the adoption of the 
Asiatic feast was to introduce one himself, organized in such a way 
that it entailed the annual commemoration of the resurrection on a 
Sunday, so that the Church of Rome did not seem to be taking a lead 
from Asia. 1 

One question remains. Did Soter, by introducing the paschal feast 
at Rome, make a real innovation, and did he of himself transform the 
Asiatic feast? One reason for doubting this is that it would be difficult 
to suppose that the popularity of a feast grew to such an extent that, 
before the end of the century, it was adopted by the whole Church 
with the exception of Asia. It is, therefore, possible to suppose that 
there existed outside Rome before Soter a paschal feast, which was a 
commemoration of the resurrection and was celebrated on a Sunday. 
Holl 2 thinks that the Christian paschal feast was separated from the 
Jewish Passover in order that it might become a commemoration of 
the resurrection, and be celebrated on a Sunday in Palestine in the 
period following the revolt of Barkochba, when Jerusalem ceased to 
have circumcised bishops. Epiphanius 3 does, in fact, notice that the 
disagreement about Easter began when there were no longer any 

1 Among the scholars who are in favour of the introduction of the paschal feast 
at Rome by Soter I will quote H. Koch, ‘Pascha in der aeltesten Zeit’, Z.f.wiss.Th., 
LV, N.F. XX, 1913, p. 304; Holl, ‘Die Schrift des Epiphanius gegen die Bilder- 
verehrung’ ( S.B.A ., 1916), Ges. Aufs ., II, p. 374, n. 3. Cf. Ges. Aufs ., II, pp. 217 ff.; 
K. Muller, Kirchengeschichte, I, Tubingen, 1929, p. 215. 

2 Holl, Ges. Aufs., II, pp. 215 f. 

3 Epiphanius, Haer., 70, 9. 
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circumcised bishops at Jerusalem. That would explain the tradition 
that the synod of Palestine, mentioned by Eusebius, 1 came to the 
support of the Roman feast in Victor’s time. 

With Soter, therefore, the situation changed to this extent, that the 
conflict was no longer between those who celebrated and those who 
did not celebrate Easter, but between the two different ways of 
celebrating the feast, which had different significations although they 
were not conflicting and irreconcilable. No doubt it was because 
friction grew and the conflict became more acute that Victor under¬ 
took to settle the question once and for all. The fact that negotiations 
between Anicetus and Polycarp broke down may have prevented 
him from making a fresh start. In any case, his authoritarian outlook 
and his belief that the Church of Rome was destined to play a leading 
part were hardly conclusive to negotiations. Without employing any 
arts of accommodation, he wanted to compel Asia to give up its 
traditions, and to submit to celebrating the paschal feast according 
to the way which Soter had introduced at Rome. He handled the 
situation not only with vigour but also with care and subtlety. By 
consulting the synods of the various provinces, with the exception 
of Asia, and by drawing perhaps from the results of their delibera¬ 
tions unwarranted conclusions, Victor gave to what was only a dis¬ 
agreement between Asia and Rome the character of a conflict between 
Asia and the rest of Christendom. As far as the paschal question was 
concerned he made the Roman view the Catholic position, and trans¬ 
formed the defence of a tradition which was peculiar to the Roman 
Church into the defence of authentic Christianity and orthodoxy. 
This left no room for discussion or a search after compromise: the 
Asiatics had either to submit or, failing that, to be excluded. That is 
why, in face of Asia’s refusal to yield to his injunctions, Victor pro¬ 
nounced their excommunication. The protests of Irenaeus and other 
bishops shows that, in acting as he did, Victor was not interpreting 
the common mind of the Church. But the protests were only platonic 
After Victor had pronounced excommunication in actual fact, the 
Quartodeciman practice was nothing more than a schismatic practice, 
which could only last for a short time as a survival and was nonetheless 
doomed to disappear sooner or later. 

It is paradoxical to maintain, as Hugo Koch 2 does, that Victor met 
with a check, and that the protests provoked by his use of force com¬ 
pelled him to withdraw. It is true that Eusebius says that he ‘tried’ 

1 Eusebius, H.e. y V, 25. 

2 Koch, Z.f.wiss.Th ., LV (N.F. XX), 1913, pp. 309-11* 
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to cut off Asia, but he would not have expressed himself in such vague 
terms if he meant to say that he withdrew the excommunication which 
he had issued. The expression used by Eusebius only shows that there 
were Churches which did not accept a complete rupture with Asia. 
The excommunication was perhaps not entirely successful; but it had 
the results Victor desired from it, since within about a century the 
Asiatic practice disappeared, while in the meantime it only was 
retained as a survival, the practice of a schismatic group. 

By the meetings and deliberations of synods which he had sum¬ 
moned, the decisions which he had in some measure suggested to 
them, and the use he made of them, Victor with considerable skill built 
up the part of leader which he wanted to give to the Church of Rome, 
and by weakening Asia he suppressed one of the rivals with which 
Rome might be thwarted in its pursuit of the primacy. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WAY OF LIFE 


SECTION ONE 


ETHICAL TEACHING 


CHAPTER I 


The Ethic of Jesus 

Jesus never formulated anything which bore any resemblance to a 
theory of the good life, but his preaching implies exact views con¬ 
cerning the conditions on which man can become capable of what he 
cannot by nature do, i.e. obey the Law of God. 1 The ethic of Jesus is 
in line with Jewish thought; at its heart lies the principle of obedience 
to law; its poles are the two closely connected ideas of divine law and 
judgment. Jesus not only remained loyal to the ideas of law and 
judgment, he made them more rigorous. In his eyes Jewish ethics 
had come up against a blank wall; no other end is possible but a 
condemnation which will exclude men from the Kingdom of God. 
The judgment he teaches, to begin with, will be particularly hard for 
those who hear calls to repentance, but allow them to go unheeded 
(Matthew xi, 20-4; Luke x, 13-15). Jesus also declares that men will 
have to account not only for their actions, but also for every idle word 
which has come out of their mouths (Matthew xii, 36), and the 
thoughts of their hearts (Matthew v, 21 ff.). More logical than 
Judaism, he pressed the idea of obedience to the Law of God to its 
final consequences. Obedience to a Law, however detailed it may be, 
can never be more than the partial accomplishment of God’s will. 
No system of commandments can embrace all reality and all possi¬ 
bilities. By the side of what it orders and forbids there remains a 
sphere concerning which it says nothing. It is the domain of action, 
which being neither ordered nor forbidden may be considered to be 
permitted and ethically neutral. No legalistic ethic can escape the 
danger of developing a system of casuistry, in order to extend the 
field of what is permitted at the expense of what is ordered and for¬ 
bidden, with the result of restricting obedience to the will of God. 

The ethic of Jesus was a reaction against the abuses of casuistry 
and a return to the integrity of the principle of obedience to Law. 2 
The accomplishment of God’s will is made the first and foremost 

1 On the ethic of Jesus and the place of ethical ideas in his teaching see my 
article ‘Quelques remarques sur la morale de Jesus’, Revue philosophique, 1923, 
pp. 271-84; and Life of Jesus, pp. 553 ff. and 580 ff. 

2 Bultmann, Jesus , B. } s.d. (1926), pp. 69 ff. 
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object of prayer which Jesus taught his disciples (Matthew vi, io) 
and the goal of all their efforts. ‘Be perfect as your Father in 
heaven is perfect’, he says to them (Matthew v, 48). What is there, 
in short, which God can ask of men except to realize a perfection 
like his? 

Such a programme could not be put forward, if God remained 
inaccessible and unknowable apart from the fragmentary and limited 
revelation of his will in the Law of Moses, and at the same time as 
God spoke in his majesty in the midst of thunder and lightning on 
Sinai, if he was not also the imminent God revealing himself in the 
hearts of his children, in whom Jesus taught his disciples to see their 
Father. 

The ethic of Jesus is thus both an extension of the Jewish ethic of 
the law and judgment, and a new ethic which, by developing the 
principle of lawful obedience, leaves it far behind. But Jesus did 
not preach a new ethic. To the rich man who asked what he should do 
to inherit eternal life, he replied by quoting the commandments of 
the Old Testament (Mark v, 19 f. and par.). His ethic, however, is 
new, so far as it conceives of obedience to God in a way in which it 
had not been thought of before. It is addressed to men who are waiting 
for the Kingdom of God and desire it as the only real good. 
But it is especially new because Jesus, on his part, brought to them 
deliverance and forgiveness by which they must be made capable of 
fulfilling it. 

We should gain a mistaken picture of the ethic of Jesus if we make 
an inventory of the axioms, aphorisms, maxims and metaphors which 
he used in his teaching. They consist of fairly disparate elements, 
obvious moral truths sometimes unrelated to the central idea of the 
Gospel, proverbs and aphorisms taken from traditional Jewish 
morality or popular wisdom, and, finally, in a different category 
altogether a group of sayings which express the essential and personal 
moral ideals of Jesus. 

The ethic of Jesus is not, as is sometimes said, legislation for the 
Kingdom of God. The moral ideal of the Kingdom is quite clear in 
itself, so that it does not need to be defined. Those who will be 
admitted into it will instinctively know the will of God, and accom¬ 
plish it without effort. In its concrete environment the ethic of Jesus 
is only an interim ethic; it only holds good for the brief period, both 
tragic and fruitful, which is the last in the history of the world. 

The Beatitudes (Matthew v, 3-12), which are often described mis¬ 
takenly as the charter of the Kingdom of God, have a futuristic 
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character. They proclaim a reversal not of values but of situations. 1 
They do not say that poverty, hunger, thirst, tears, persecutions are 
good things. They are evils which must be endured to enter the 
Kingdom of God. While Jesus proclaimed the necessity and the 
fruitfulness of renunciation and sacrifice, he never enjoined renuncia¬ 
tion for its own sake, sacrifice without an aim, and asceticism as an 
end in itself. He demanded sacrifice for ‘himself’, or the ‘Gospel’, or 
the Kingdom of God. 

There are in the teaching of Jesus positive moral precepts, such as 
those which deal with love of one’s neighbour. They are not given to 
define the Kingdom of God; they describe an ideal which the disciples 
of Jesus must try to realize here and now. 

It has been maintained—this is the view of Catholic theology— 
that Jesus taught a double morality, and that alongside precepts, 
obligatory for all men, he formulated counsels which were only valid 
for a chosen few who wished to attain perfect sanctity. According to 
Matthew (xix, 21), Jesus said to the rich man, ‘If thou wilt be perfect, 
go, sell all that thou hast and give to the poor.’ But this saying, which 
does not occur in Mark or Luke, must be reckoned to be Matthew’s 
work 2 ; it cannot be used for interpreting the thoughts of Jesus. 3 

The sayings, particularly those in the Sermon on the Mount, 
which lay down what the conduct of Jesus’ disciples should be, are 
not a code of Law. When Jesus was accused by his enemies of unfaith¬ 
fulness to the Law on account of the liberties he took concerning 
certain traditions, he replied that he had not come to destroy the Law 
and the prophets but to fulfil them (Matthew v, 17-20). The sequel 
to this declaration of principle and commentary upon it (Matthew 
xxi, 21-48) shows that Jesus did not wish merely to say that he would 
not avoid the obligations imposed by the Law. He wanted to develop 
the principle lying behind the Law, i.e. obedience to the will of God 
to its ultimate conclusion. From the letter of the Law he goes back 
to the principle inspiring it, and develops it logically with all its 
implications beyond the letter of the commandment, and if necessary 
even in contradiction with its formal expression. We can see this 
from the concrete examples illustrating the principle enunciated by 

1 Especially in their original form which is that given by Luke where their 
meaning is further defined by the curses accompanying them. 

2 There are other signs indicating that the passage was edited by Matthew, 
notably the way in which the opening sentences have been transposed to eliminate 
Jesus’ refusal to allow himself to be zr n ed ‘good’. 

3 Another text which is also from Matthew has also been quoted to support 
Catholic theology. It is the saying about eunuchs in Matthew xix, 10-12. 
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him. Jesus does not condemn merely the act of homicide or the com¬ 
mission of adultery, but every hateful thought and lecherous look. 
What he asks of his disciples is something different from not trans¬ 
gressing the prescriptions of the Law. The Law, in his eyes, is not 
merely a code, but must act as a living ferment. In the domain of 
morality, as in that of religion, revelation is not closed and fixed but 
continuous. 

He makes the Old Testament the ground of his teaching but pre¬ 
sents it as a novelty. He sets his T say unto you’ against ‘You have 
heard that it was said by them of old time’ (Matthew v, 21 ff.). Jesus 
remained loyal to the principle behind the Law, but fulfils it—i.e. 
passes beyond it by substituting the personal moral will for that of 
moral acts. 

Starting from the principle inspiring the Law, Jesus makes it 
sovereign, and so breaks the bonds of pure legalism to create an ethic 
which may be described as that of a moral agent who has been 
recreated by the pity of the divine forgiveness. 

According to Catholic theology, chastity, poverty and renunciation 
are required only from those who desire to attain perfection. But 
Jesus summons all without distinction, at least all who wish to be his 
disciples, to realize absolute perfection because perfection belongs to 
God himself (Matthew v, 48). The declaration that, unless their 
righteousness exceed that of the scribes and pharisees—i.e. something 
more than the non-violation of the formal commandments of the 
Law—they will not enter the Kingdom of God (Matthew v, 20), is 
addressed to everyone. By his refusal to sacrifice his wealth, the rich 
man does not merely renounce a possible perfection but definitely 
alienates and thus excludes himself from the Kingdom of God. 

There are in the sayings of Jesus paradoxes such as that about 
eunuchs (Matthew xix, 12), which must not be taken literally. But we 
must not, by our interpretation, empty them of their substance. The 
exhortations in the Sermon on the Mount on non-resistance to evils 
would lead to the speedy elimination of those who tried to conform 
to them literally. But we must not see in them the picture of a distant 
ideal. That would be to dishonour the Gospel ethic and to deprive 
it of its heroic element. 

The words ‘those to whom it is given’, which are found in the 
saying about eunuchs, introduce a leading idea, that of vocation. It 
does not refer to various degrees of holiness or to duties which are 
optional, but to duties which vary from one man to another, according 
to the gifts they have received and the situation in which they find 
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themselves. The content of duty is not the same for all, but in form 
remains the same; it is absolute for all. Jesus speaks of marriage as 
instituted by God and indissoluble. His attitude towards children 
shows that, in his eyes, the family had positive value. The example, 
however, which he himself showed in his attitude towards his own 
people, when they wanted to prevent him from accomplishing his 
mission (Mark in, 31), together with his sayings about eunuchs or 
about hatred of parents (Luke xiv, 26) show that, in his eyes, there 
are cases where the renunciation of the joys of family life may be 
required. 

It is the same with material possessions. Wealth is no greater 
obstacle to entrance into the Kingdom of God than other things. It is 
more difficult for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God than 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, but when the disciples 
ask him after he has stated this aphorism, ‘Who then can be saved?’ 
he replies, ‘To men this is impossible, but not to God, for with God 
all things are possible’ (Mark x, 26-7). 

In circumstances which vary from one man to another, Jesus 
addresses a special call to renunciation to certain people. It maybe 
to give up certain habits, an easy life, their family, their customary 
occupations or even life itself. The ethic of Jesus is essentially an 
ethic of voluntary sacrifice for the sake of an ideal, which exceeds the 
value of the individual himself. Essentially it is irrational. No law can 
demand it or even define it. It stands for novelty, invention and 
creativeness in the moral realm. It is an obligation for him who 
undertakes it, but no one can exact it from him. This teaching on 
sacrifice transfers into the realm of the moral life the most intimate 
thought of Jesus about himself and his work. The acceptance of 
humiliations, sufferings and death were in his eyes the condition of 
his manifestation as the Messiah in glory. In the same way, he saw 
in the sacrifices demanded from his disciples the road which would 
lead them to life: 

‘Whosoever will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow me. For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; 
but whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall save his life for my 
sake’ (Mark vm, 34-5 and par. Cf. Matthew x, 38-9; Luke xiv, 27; 
xvii, 33). 

This new conception of obedience to the Law—i.e. the accomplish¬ 
ment of the will of God—is one of the twin poles of the ethic of 
Jesus. The other one, which is no less important, is the pessimistic 
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conception held by Jesus of humanity. He knows that men do not 
obey God. As a result of the fall they have fallen under the domination 
of Satan and the demons, which prevent men from fulfilling God’s 
will on the moral plane, while on the material and physical, men 
betray their presence by disease and demonic possession. 1 Thus men 
have lost the quality of being sons of God. This quality, which Jesus 
is convinced he possesses, other men must regain by accomplishing 
the will of their heavenly Father (Matthew v, 45; Luke VI, 35). The 
work which Jesus believes he has to accomplish in the name of his 
Father, is to bring men a message which is both forgiveness and 
deliverance. In his eyes they are closely connected as the episode of 
the healing of an impotent man shows: ‘Your sins are forgiven,’ he 
says to him, followed by, ‘Take up your bed and walk’ (Mark 11,1-12). 
In the eyes of Jesus the significance of his healings and casting out of 
demons lies in the fact that they are confirming signs of forgiveness 
accompanied by deliverance, as it would be useless for a man to 
receive forgiveness for sins which the demons had forced him to 
commit, if he was still their slave and continued to be forced into 
sinning. In the eyes of Jesus forgiveness goes with deliverance; both 
are real and effective. Jesus does not promise them for some future 
date; he gives them there and then as he speaks. A man loses it, if 
after he has received it he relapses into sin, and his situation becomes 
worse than it was before, as is shown by his saying about the demon, 
who goes to find seven others worse than himself, in order that with 
their support he may return to live in the house from which he was 
driven out (Matthew xn, 43-5; Luke XI, 24-6). 

Jesus conceives the purpose of his work to be the conquest of 
Satan and the liberation of his prisoners. His work is thus an act of 
power, but it is also a moral act in two ways. First, faith and trust in 
Jesus are the conditions necessary to be able to benefit from his work. 
Secondly, he who has gained forgiveness will lose it, if he relapses into 
the sins for which he has been forgiven. In this way, in spite of the 
immediacy and reality of forgiveness, entrance into the Kingdom of 
God is still subordinated to judgment. 

Forgiveness envisaged from the point of view of the moral life of 
the believer is the source of that moral life for two reasons. First, the 
man who has been delivered from Satan’s power is from that time 
able to accomplish the will of God; but secondly, the forgiveness 
which has been granted him must stimulate gratitude and love, which 

1 Cf. the characteristic expression used by Luke (xm, 16) in reference to a woman 
whom he says Satan ‘held bound’. 
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will be shown by obedience. Thus, if the ethic of Jesus is distinguished 
from the Jewish ethic by the idea that forgiveness tends to attenuate 
the rigour of the idea of judgment, it is distinguished still more pro¬ 
foundly by the fact that it is above all an ethic of renewal or recreation 
of the moral agent. That is particularly evident from the episode of 
the sinful woman at the feet of Jesus reported in Luke’s Gospel, on 
which the parable of the two debtors, which cannot be separated 
from it, is a commentary (Luke vn, 36-50). In reference to this 
woman who shows gratitude and love to him, Jesus says, ‘Because her 
sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she loved much 1 : but to whom 
little is forgiven, the same loveth little.’ 

The originality of the teaching of Jesus has sometimes been called 
in question, and it is not difficult to show that it owes much to the 
Jewish tradition, from which he borrows many of its phrases. But 
identical as they may seem to be, mere similarities do not prove the 
substance to be the same. What makes the originality of the moral 
teaching of Jesus is not the amount of new material to be found in it, 
be it large or small, but the way in which it is organized and bound 
together, as well as the way in which it is linked to a new religious 
experience and a new religious conception. In this respect the ethic 
of Jesus is an expansion of Judaism, which is incapable of explaining it. 

Considered from a purely formal point of view the ethic of Jesus 
displays conflicting characteristics. On the one hand, it is an ethic of 
vocation and sacrifice, i.e. of spontaneous creative instructive action, 
but it is, on the other hand, an ethic of obedience. What counts is the 
moral agent created by divine forgiveness. He is revealed spon¬ 
taneously by actions which cannot be defined by a programme made 
out beforehand. This is not because Jesus was in the realm of ethics 
a complete innovator, who was unable to free himself entirely from 
traditional ideas. His new ethic was not created in an entirely different 
form from traditional morality or in opposition to it. It took its birth 
from the internal development of the principle behind the Law which 
formed the whole essence of Jewish morality. The spirit and not the 
letter of the principle was grasped and followed out to its logical 
conclusion. 

It is the specific character of the ethic of Jesus which explains the 

1 It may also be translated literally, ‘She has been forgiven much because she 
has loved much.’ The parable of the two debtors does not permit this interpretation. 
The episode pre-supposes that Jesus and the sinful woman had met previously. 
If in conclusion Jesus said to her, ‘Your sins are forgiven’, it must be supposed 
that he only wished to recall and confirm forgiveness which had already been 
granted. 
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picture, disconcerting at the first view, exhibited by the moral 
doctrines of primitive Christianity. Two currents which are difficult 
to harmonize can be perceived in it. On the one hand, particularly in 
Paul, we have an ethic which appears to dispense with the idea of Law 
and would have as its formula, which can be seen in the teaching of 
the Epistle to the Galatians (v, 13), ‘The Christian who has become a 
spiritual being bears the fruits of the Spirit and must no more yield 
to the lusts of the flesh. ’ Theoretically the new moral life is the result 
of the transformation which has been effected by justification. It 
issues from the fact that faith in Christ and union with him have 
made the believer a new being, who is no more carnal but spiritual. 
Here we have an ethic in the indicative mood. It is a verified and 
experienced fact. But at the same time Paul’s ethic is an exhortation; 
it is an imperative; as long as the present economy lasts the process is 
not completely consummated, and the believer must be exhorted to 
make every effort to become in fact what he is in principle. 

Apart from this, especially from the second generation onwards, 
another ethic may be seen to evolve which is marked by a return to 
legalism. We shall have to see if and to what extent the new legalism 
differs from the old. 
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Paul’s Ethic 

We pass straight on from the ethic of Jesus to that of Paul, 1 because 
we have no knowledge of the moral ideas of the original community. 
This may be due to our dependence upon the documents which 
happen by chance to have survived, and also to the fact that Jerusalem 
did not produce a thinker who was capable of expressing the ideas and 
convictions of the first group of Christians, in phrases sufficiently 
striking to call for preservation. But, in addition to this, it must be 
added that the Christians at Jerusalem were not so acutely conscious 
as those of the Greek world of the novelty and originality of the 
Gospel in the realm of ethics as they were in other respects. Missionary 
preaching challenged pagans to a radical change in their moral life. 
Missionaries and leaders of Churches had to devote themselves to the 
resolute task of wresting new believers, who had been pagans, from 
habits and ways of living which were inconsistent with the Gospel, 
and to which the environment in which they continued to live ever 
tended to bring them back. To Jews conversion to the Gospel seemed 
a less profound moral revolution of another kind. While the moral 
ideal of the Gospel for them was not the same as that of the synagogue 
it had, at any rate, the same orientation. What was new in the Gospel, 
as far as concerned the motives and possibilities of moral action, was 
not of such a nature as to shock the Jewish mind, as much as the 
pagan mind must have been by the radical change demanded of it. 


X. THE PROBLEMS OF PAUL’S ETHIC 

Paul’s ethic must first be seen from a formal and theoretical point of 
view, paradoxical as it may seem to speak of ethical theory in reference 
to a man who faced all the problems of thought and life in terms of 


1 Concerning Paul’s ethic in addition to the words which will be quoted in the 
course of this chapter there can be consulted: Emesti, Die Ethik des Apostels 
Paulus, Goettingen, 1868 3 , 1880; Hermann von Soden, ‘Die Ethik des Paulus’, 
Z.f.Th.u.K., II, 1892, pp. 109-45; Juncker, Die Ethik des Paulus , Halle, 1904-19; 
Enslin, The Ethics of Paul, London, New York, 1930; M. E. Andrews, The Ethical 
Teaching of Paul, Chapel Hill, 1934. 
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missionary work and the supervision of the Churches. One of the 
delicate questions with which we are faced in interpreting Paul’s 
ethic is to determine how his theoretical speculations and his state¬ 
ments of fact are balanced and connected together, and how the 
apostle’s primary concern to give moral teaching to converted pagans 
sometimes compels him to give a twist to phrases expressing the 
spontaneous upsurge of the new moral life in the believer, who has 
been justified and possessed the Spirit. 

Paul appears to have had two ethics. One is theoretical, and ex¬ 
presses how a holy life originates in justification, and gives a descrip¬ 
tion of it. It is expressed in present and past tenses of the indicative. 
The other ethic is formulated in imperatives, and makes the holy life 
an end for Christian effort, and on its realization depends his salva¬ 
tion hereafter. The transition from the indicative (i.e. the justified 
man is delivered from sin; he is holy; he has become a new creature 
which is spiritual) to the imperative (i.e. reject sin; labour for your 
sanctification; live by the spirit; kill in yourselves the flesh with its 
passions and lusts) constitutes the fundamental problem of the Pauline 
ethic. Must the transition be considered the correction of theory by 
experience, the ransom of what H.-J. Holtzmann 1 calls 'an idealism 
which scales heaven’? As Paul found out what in fact the life of 
Christians was like, did he become conscious of the necessity of 
turning his theological indicatives into moral imperatives? Or did he 
think that as long as the believer lived in the present world he was 
both justified and a sinner? Or, because the indicative and the im¬ 
perative are placed side by side, does that mean that Paul’s religion 
contains a paradox? 

Paul’s ethic is specifically Christian, as it is wholly based on the 
fact of justification and forgiveness of sins, but when he is dealing 
with concrete moral teaching in his exhortations, which take up a 
large part of his Epistles, his thought follows the traditional lines of 
Judaism and Hellenism. His hortatory teaching is along the same 
lines. In addition to the Jewish idea of revealed law he uses 
the Stoic idea of natural law inscribed in man’s heart (Romans 
ii, 14-16), which is the law of his nous> i.e. the interior man (Romans 
vii, 22-3). 

Paul’s creation of a new moral law was connected with his con¬ 
version, and the radical change it effected in his judgment of man’s 
capacity to realize adequate obedience to the will of God. Scholars 
are not agreed as to the character of the moral crisis described in 

1 H.-J. Holtzmann, Neut. Th ., II, p. 164. 
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Chapter VII of the Epistle to the Romans, or the time when it took 
place. Some see in it, in spite of its intimate and personal character, a 
theoretical exposition on the ideal self and its reactions in fact of 
God’s commandments. 1 Others think it refers to an experience of 
Paul’s before his conversion. Most of these are conscious of the fact 
that Philippians III, 7, indicates that Paul, before he was a Christian, 
believed that he kept the divine Law in an irreproachable way, and 
that in Romans vii he transformed his experience as a Jew and 
interpreted it in the light of his faith and experience as a Christian. 2 
I have given reasons 3 why I think that he is not referring to an ex¬ 
perience of an abstract, theoretical or distant nature. The explicit 
evidence of the Epistle to the Philippians discounts any idea that it 
might belong to the pre-Christian period of the apostle’s life; the cry 
of triumph and deliverance, following the exposition of the miserable 
condition of the divided self, shows that it was not Paul’s condition 
when he was writing the Epistle to the Romans. It must then be 
placed after his conversion and before the time when the apostle’s 
mind, as a Christian, had found its new balance. 

Whatever interpretation we give to Chapter VII of the Epistle to 
the Romans, it shows how closely Paul’s ethic was intermingled with 
his life. It was also intimately associated with his activity as a mission¬ 
ary and leader of Churches. That is why its structure is so difficult to 
grasp; it has the movement of life. It would be otiose to give even a 
historical summary of the arguments concerning the Pauline ethic 
and the various interpretations which have been successively sug¬ 
gested. But to give some idea of the complexity of the problems, and 
to glance rapidly over the ground of exploration, it may be of some 
use to analyse and discuss briefly some of the most characteristic 
interpretations of the Pauline ethic. 

But a preliminary question has to be answered. Are we not on a 
false trail if we try to interpret Paul’s ethic systematically? Is it certain 
that it was really thought out? Is it not before everything else an ethic 
which was lived, practised and preached? Must not Paul s ethical 
affirmations, whatever their form may be, be understood as expres¬ 
sions of his personality in alternating moments of exaltation and 

1 This is Kiimmel’s interpretation, Romer 7 und die Bekehrung des Paulus, 
Leipzig, 1929. 

2 Actually this opinion seems to be the most fashionable one at the moment. See 
for example among the most recent writers, Heitmuller, ‘Die Bekehrung des Paulus’, 
Z.f.Th.u.K., XXVII, 1917, p. 140; Bultmann, ‘Das Problem der Ethilc bei Paulus’, 
Z.n.t.W., XXXIII, 1934, P- 136. 

3 See I, pp. 83 f. 
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depression? Paul’s nature was extremely impressionable, so that he 
knew times of enthusiasm and confidence when he felt himself a new 
being, a spiritual man for whom sin and the flesh with its passions 
and lusts existed no more; they belonged to a past which had been 
completely destroyed. He knew also times of anxiety, when life in 
this world of the flesh weighed very heavily on his soul, when he not 
only yearned as he waited for deliverance and the transition to the 
world beyond, but also was acquainted with the anguish of doubt, 
which was at least intellectual to the extent of questioning whether 
this transition would be realized. Paul’s ethic also reflects the experi¬ 
ences and failures encountered by him in his labours of moral training, 
which absorbed so much of his activities as a missionary and leader of 
Churches. On this account we are, perhaps, left with the impression 
that Paul had certain ethical ideas, a very distinct orientation but not 
an original ethical system which had been logically constructed, 
systematically worked out and defined. 

We gain this impression because any system of Pauline ethics had 
to be adapted to a fundamental contradiction between ideals and 
reality, between what a Christian is in principle from the fact of his 
justification by faith which has made him a new creature, a spiritual 
being, and what he is in fact, never able in the present economy to 
realize complete freedom and full holiness, perpetually exposed to 
humiliating relapses, compelled to be on the watch every moment in 
order to try painfully to realize, and always imperfectly and pre¬ 
cariously, what is involved in the very idea of justification. Particularly 
do we find this self-contradictory and disjointed quality of Paul’s 
ethic expressed in his constant transitions from indications to im¬ 
peratives, of which the phrase in Galatians v, 25, is a typical example, 
‘If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit’. This also 
explains the absurdity of the phrase in Romans vi, 8, ‘If (by baptism) 
we have died with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with 
him’. The logical consequence of a fact is only an object of faith 
and hope. 

There is a striking resemblance between the situation of the 
believer, who must struggle to realize in fact what he is in principle, 
and the self-contradictory nature of the world between the resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesus Christ and his parousia. During this interim period, 
which must be short, the old world and the new co-exist, the believer 
belongs to both. So far as he has become a new spiritual creature he 
belongs to the heavenly world, but he continues to live in the old 
earthly world and submit to its influence. Hence the believer, who is 
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in reality never more than a semi-spiritual being, is divided between 
two worlds, the flesh and the Spirit, holiness and sin. 

It is easy to see the origin of this conception. Sprung from Judaism, 
Paul remained so much a Jew that he was never able to think of the 
problem of religion except in terms belonging to Judaism. This 
means that he was dominated by the expectation of judgment and 
the Kingdom of God. The moral problem was, therefore, expressed 
in this form: ‘What must a man do in order that he may receive a 
sentence of acquittal when he will be subject to God’s judgment?’ 
The Gospel of Jesus introduced the idea of real and actual forgive¬ 
ness which is, however, capable of being lost. This was a revolutionary 
idea and leads to an ethic with a double orientation. On the one hand, 
it is an ethic of gratitude: the forgiven sinner loves the man from 
whom he received forgiveness and tries to realize what he wishes— 
the greater the weight of the sins he has been forgiven, the greater will 
be his effort to do so: on the other hand, it is an ethic of watchfulness, 
wrested from perdition by divine forgiveness; he will take care not to 
lose its benefit. 

What is formally new in Christian ethics, compared with Jewish, 
is that the time of the judgment is changed. Forgiveness, instead of 
being placed at the end of time, takes place when Jesus utters the 
liberating word. This gives rise to the problem of the man who has 
been justified, a problem which did not exist in Judaism. In the latter 
the divine sentence, which admits the elect into the heavenly world, 
will be given at the same time as the present world disappears to 
make room for the world to come, where sin will be no more. Jewish 
ethics have no problem of the man who has been justified. For 
Judaism there is no problem of sanctification because justification 
involves immediate entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven, i.e. into a 
world in which it is impossible to sin. 

Paul’s thought shows the same dualism as that of Jesus. Beside the 
ethic of expansion (the man who is justified must bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit) there is the ethic of watchfulness, e.g. ‘do not fall 
back under the yoke from which you have been freed’. This con¬ 
tradiction, which is so striking if the Pauline ethic is compared with 
the Jewish, is explained as due to the interim nature of the world 
between the resurrection and the parousia. It is a consequence of the 
fact that the justified believer continues to live in a world which 
still survives, although doomed to disappear, and continues to 
influence those who are living in it, although they have ceased to 
belong to it. 
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2 . SOME INTERPRETATIONS OF PAUL’S ETHIC 
(i) Paul Wernle 

The theory evolved by Paul Wernle, 1 with much force and logic on 
the Pauline ethic, is connected with Ritschrs contention 2 that the 
apostle was convinced that he had been completely freed from his 
sins, and enjoyed an interior peace which no scruples of conscience 
came to disturb. 3 

As he reiterates and enlarges upon his thesis, Wernle attacks in 
strength the idea maintained by many Protestant scholars that during 
the whole of his life as a Christian Paul felt himself a ‘miserable 
sinner’. 4 In Romans vn he refers to his condition previous to his 
conversion, but judged in the light of his Christian experience 
(pp. 6 f.). As for Paul’s declaration that he has not yet attained the 
end (Philippians in, i2f.), Wernle makes it purely a question of 
knowledge and the conflict between the ‘childish’ or ‘psychical’ being 
and the ‘perfect’ or ‘spiritual’ being (pp. 6 f.). This statement calls 
for reservation. The idea of knowledge is not the only one to be 
implied here. The end, which Paul has in mind is of ‘arriving at the 
resurrection of the dead’ (hi, n), i.e. of departing from this present 
world. The entrance into the world beyond, to which Paul aspires, is 
beyond question to have perfect knowledge (I Corinthians xm, 12), 
but there is nothing which authorizes us to suppose that this alone 
differentiates the present and future states of the believer. It includes 
also the redemption of the body (onToAuTpoocns toO acbiiccros) 
(Romans vm, 23)—i.e. the dissolution of the weight with which in 
this present state the body of the flesh loads the believer—causes not 
only sufferings but physical and moral debility, and makes sin still 
possible. Paul is referring to this flesh when he says to the Galatians 

1 Wernle, Der Christ und die Sunde bei Paulus , Freiburg in Breisgau, Leipzig, 
1897. 

2 Ritschl, Die christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versohnung , II 3 , Bonn 
1889, p. 370. 

3 Most of the texts to which Ritschl and Wernle refer in support of their thesis 
are apologetic in character; many are taken from the Epistles to the Corinthians 
where Paul is defending himself against fierce and unjust accusations. But amongst 
them are some which contradict this thesis. In I Corinthians IV, 3—5, refusing any 
judgment from man, Paul declares that he bears no reproaches of conscience. But 
this witness is not sufficient for his justification: God will judge him at the last day 
when the secrets of men’s hearts will be brought to light. 

4 For the same idea see H. Scholz, ‘Zur Lehre von “armen Sunder”,’ Z.f.Th.u.K., 
VI, 1896, pp. 480 ff. With Wemle’s thesis must be compared that of H. Windisch 
(Taufe und Sunde im aeltesten Chnstentum bis auf Origines , Tubingen, 1908), who 
took up the problem of the annihilation of sin by considering it in a wide context 
and treating it in a subtler fashion. (Concerning Windisch see further on pp. 438 f.) 
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that believers have crucified it with their passions and lusts (v, 24), 
but which nevertheless has not been radically destroyed, since in the 
same passage he exhorts them not to give way to their lusts, which 
are opposed to the views and desires of the Spirit (v, 16). 

Wernle bases his argument on the fact that in Colossians 1, 24, Paul 
does not consider the sufferings endured by him to be a punishment 
for some sin, but something which is indissolutely bound to his 
apostolic work, something which is the token of being possessed by 
Christ 1 (pp. 12 f.). It is true that that is the meaning of Colossians 
1, 24, but it is not legitimate to generalize from this interpretation to 
such an extent as to deny that there could be for the apostle any 
connection between suffering and sin. He is thinking of a form of 
suffering resembling some chronic disease when, in II Corinthians 
xii, 7, he mentions the goad in the flesh, the angel of Satan, who 
pricks him with it, which in spite of his threefold prayer God refuses 
to remove. This suffering has been inflicted on him to prevent the 
extraordinary revelations which have been given him making him the 
victim of pride. A special act of God was, therefore, necessary to 
preserve him from this sin; he had not, therefore, become incapable 
of giving way to this temptation. 

But Wernle declares that in Paul’s eyes the Christian cannot sin 
any more. ‘The man,’ he writes, ‘who created these phrases: “old 
things are passed away; behold all things are become new” (II Corin¬ 
thians v, 17), who says that Christians are new creatures . . . who is 
always insisting in the most positive manner on the difference 
between formerly and now, has no old sins to confess or new ones 
for which to make reparation. . . . The absence of sin ( Sundlosigkeit ) 
is an attribute belonging to the regenerate man as well as to Christ’ 
(p. 15). ‘Sin belongs to the present world; the life of Christians is the 
beginning of a new world. Beyond death sin is impossible; is not sin 
the last enemy? Again in Paul’s reckoning death coincides with 
baptism. The life of a Christian is life without sin because it is life 
eternal’ (p. 23). 

Yet Wernle recognizes that, strictly speaking, it cannot be said that 
Paul is completely rid of the conviction of sin (p. 19). He writes, 
‘Paul does not want to see the problem of sin in the life of the 
Christian; consequently in his eyes the problem does not exist’ 

1 That is also the significance of the sufferings enumerated by the. apostle in 
II Corinthians xii, and in all probability of the ‘stigmata of Jesus’ which Paul bears 
in his body (Galatians vi, 17). He is most probably referring to the scars which the 
ill-treatment to which he had been subjected left in his flesh and were interpreted 
by him as tokens of his person being possessed by the Lord. 
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(p- I0 5 )- These reservations are not without significance; nevertheless 
they allow his thesis in substance to stand. Paul felt that the religious 
state to which he had arrived was still imperfect, and would remain 
so as long as he lived in the flesh. But in Wernle’s estimation the 
conflict between the state in which the apostle is, and that to which 
he aspires, is of a metaphysical nature. It is only ethical in a secondary 
fashion and in a derivatory way. This opinion is open to question; 
but at the moment let us allow it: it remains true that the conflict is 
also ethical, and that prevents us from being able to attribute to Paul 
a conviction of total deliverance from sin as Wernle does. 

He reckons it also as typical that sin is not mentioned in Romans 
VIII > 35~9> as one °f ^e powers unable to separate the believer from 
the love of God, which he has shown in Jesus Christ. We should 
draw from this statement the opposite conclusion: sin is not men¬ 
tioned because it is the only power which can separate a man, 
even if he is justified, from the love of God, and so can hinder his 
salvation. 

Wernle was right to underline the close connection between the 
idea that Christ’s death effectively and completely destroys sin, and 
the eschatological conception of a new world being substituted for the 
old, but he failed to extract from this relationship all the light it can 
bring to bear upon the problem. It is not sufficient to talk of eschato¬ 
logy in a general way. The particular form it takes in Paul must be 
considered. I have already shown 1 that eschatology, in Paul’s hands, 
underwent an important change, and in a very large measure became 
a realized eschatology. In his eyes, the decisive action which is to 
result in the coming of a new age and the salvation of the elect 
belongs to the past, as it is the drama of Christ’s death and resurrec¬ 
tion. But realization is not complete, as the full extent of all the results 
flowing from Christ’s redemptive work will only be realized at some 
moment in the future for which Paul is waiting, when the present 
economy will disappear and the ‘enemies’ will be defeated. Paul’s 
conception of forgiveness must be understood in the context of this 
eschatology. The liberating act was not only to be expected and hoped 
for as something belonging to the future. It had already taken place, 
although all the consequences of it had not yet been fully worked out. 
This is why there is something contradictory in the Christian’s 
situation with regard to sin, from which in principle he has been 
delivered, as he is dead to the flesh and risen to the life of the Spirit. 

1 See I, pp. 273 f- It should be noted that Wernle was writing at a time when the 
importance of eschatology had not yet been recognized. 
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But he continues to live in the flesh, and the power of sin over him 
is not completely neutralized. 

What must be retained of Wernle’s interpretation is, first, the con¬ 
tention that sin previous to conversion has been completely effaced. 
This is why Paul does not have a very lively consciousness of sinning. 
He thinks of sin as a defect and restriction rather than an error. If he 
suffered from his sins in the course of the moral crisis, which followed 
his conversion, he did not feel himself morally responsible for them; 
he accuses a power alien to his true personality, i.e. sin which lives in 
him. He suffers from being a slave to this power, and loathes it 
because it deprives him of the life which he desires and gives him up 
to death. He feels the need to be freed much more than to be forgiven. 
It is true that he desires'reconciliation with God because of a mystical 
need, but also—and perhaps it ought to be said more especially— 
because separation from God is separation from the source of life. 

Wernle understood Paul’s thought about sin in the life of the 
Christian in an abstract theoretical and theological fashion, but he 
grasped full well the formal structure of his thought, what might be 
called the mechanism of sin’s annihilation. 

Under the influence of a formal scheme Wernle somewhat neglected 
the texts contradicting it. In particular, he did not attach as much 
importance, as he should have done, to the moral instructions and 
exhortations which, indeed, occupy such an important place in the 
apostle’s epistles as to show that their theme was an essential concern 
to him. This moral teaching was in form at least influenced by that 
of Judaism and Hellenism, and that perhaps is why it does not 
altogether conform to the theology of justification. What significance, 
however, would this moral teaching, to which Paul attaches so much 
importance, have had if he had reckoned that those to whom he 
addressed it were completely delivered from sin and were for ever, 
whatever might happen, incapable of slipping back under its yoke? 
Otherwise it is sufficient to recall to mind the affair of the incestuous 
man at Corinth, as well as those cases of sickness and death, which 
Paul sees as a pedagogical punishment inflicted by God on those 
who had profaned the Lord’s Supper. 1 They refer to sins of such 
a character that Paul does not suppose that those who have committed 
them have never been justified. The way in which Paul desires the 
incestuous man to be treated shows that, in his eyes, the individual in 
question had not ceased to belong to Christ; the discipline which the 

1 See p. 235. 
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Church is to impose does not entail his being deprived of the salvation 
promised to him. 

(ii) Heinrich-Julius Holtzmann 

H.-J. Holtzmann 1 gives a more subtle interpretation of the Pauline 
ethic. He finds its basis in the metaphysical opposition of flesh to 
Spirit, i.e. a doctrine which utilizes certain elements of Jewish thought 
but is still an original conception, at least in the manner of its inter¬ 
pretation and the conclusions inferred from it. Corresponding to the 
idea that the Christian is one who has become a spiritual being, is 
that of the abrogation of the law and the principle of Christian liberty. 
But here, at the very beginning of Paul’s thought, lies an antinomy, 
as he does not surrender the idea of the will of God and his command¬ 
ment. In his eyes there exists a Law of God and Christ to which he 
feels himself bound (I Corinthians vn, io; ix, 21; II Corinthians x, 5; 
Galatians Vi, 2; Romans vm, 2). Christian liberty does not consist of 
a man’s right to determine the direction of his life for himself, but 
of free and spontaneous obedience as distinct from submission under 
constraint. God’s Law has ceased to be a norm imposed from without, 
and has become a moral force operating within the believer. 

The term ‘redemption’ means that a man has come to resemble 
the Lord (Romans vm, 20); or, to express the same thing in different 
words, ‘the Lord is formed in him’ (Galatians iv, 19). 

The shout of triumph of Romans vm shows that, in spite of what 
he had experienced in his apostolic life, Paul had not seen in all its 
gravity the problem of the persistence of sin in the life of the believer 
who had been justified. He constantly expresses himself, as if com¬ 
munion with Christ realized by faith ipso facto implied, that the world 
where sin reigned had been left behind, although in his moral teaching 
Paul piles on the imperatives, and is always returning to the theme 
that the believer must struggle against the flesh, flee from sin and 
labour for his own justification. 

The dualism of this conception is shown in the meaning of the 
word ayios, which denotes men who belong to God but are still 
pursuing the way of sanctification and have not yet realized fully a 
holy life (I Thessalonians 111, 12; Romans xiv, 2; Colossians ill, 2). 
Because Christians are ‘unleavened’ they are bidden to cast out the 
old leaven of wickedness (I Corinthians v, 7). Holtzmann considers 
that his contradiction in Paul’s ethic is a reflection of the mystery of 
religion itself, in which being and becoming are mingled together. 

1 H.-J. Holtzmann, Neut. R., II, pp. 154-91. 
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(iii) Heinrich Weinel 

According to Weinel, 1 Paul went back to the ideas of Jesus and 
succeeded in transforming the religion of the Law, which was partly 
cult and partly ethic, into an ethical religion. He recognized that a 
new moral life ought to spring from a new religious life. The Christian 
virtues are the fruits of the Holy Spirit who has been given to the 
believer. But to realize them exhortation is needed. An effort on the 
part of the believer is therefore necessary to live the new moral life, 
which in principle is a consequence of the justification of which he is 
the object. 

Of the motives by which Paul supports his moral exhortation, the 
most original and essential is that disclosed in Romans xii, i. Believers 
must give to God a reasonable (AoyiKf)) service, i.e. in conformity 
with what they are and with their position before God. They must 
present their bodies a living sacrifice to God, i.e. they must place 
themselves at his service, negatively by not conforming to the 
present age—i.e. the world of the flesh and sin—and positively by 
the renewal of their nous , 2 which will enable them to know and 
naturally also to accomplish the will of God. The first duty of those 
whom God has called is sanctification (I Thessalonians iv, 3-7; v, 23; 
Romans vi, 12, 22). The affirmation of Christian liberty leads of itself 
to the exhortation not to allow oneself to be entangled under the yoke 
(Galatians v, 1 f., 13 f.). All the propositions of Paul’s soteriology are 
matched by a moral exhortation. Grace is exhibited as a power for 
good, and acts to this effect on the believer. The moral Law is shown 
as the expression of the movement of spiritual life. Pauline mysticism 
is in this way closely bound up with an ethic or, to be more precise, 
it is translated into an ethic on the level of practical life. 

(iv) Albert Schweitzer 

Albert Schweitzer 3 also considers Paul to be the real creator of 
Christian morality, but he attributes to him a more important part 
than even Weinel does. He remarks that the term ‘repentance’, which 
characterized the earliest Christian preaching, is only rarely en¬ 
countered in Paul and is never used in reference to the life of the 
Christian. The only place for repentance is before baptism. Paul’s 


1 Weinel, Bibl. Th ., pp. 311-28, 364-91. 

2 The transformation described in other passages as the work of the Holy Spirit 
is here as before to be realized by the believer. 

3 Albert Schweitzer, Die Mystik des Apostels Paulus , Tubingen, 1930, pp. 285 ff. 
English translation, The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle , London, 1931, pp. 293 ff. 
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ethic comes from his mysticism of the dying and rising again with 
Christ and of life in Christ in expectation of the Kingdom of God. 
The moral life is the fruit not of penitence but of the Spirit. Paul’s 
ethic is eschatological, since Christ’s resurrection marks the appear¬ 
ance of the new world and existence in Christ implies a rupture with 
the old. Paul’s ethic, therefore, is only his mysticism conceived on the 
level of will and action. ‘Its greatness,’ says Schweitzer, ‘lies in the 
fact that it is wholly supernatural, without thereby becoming un¬ 
natural.’ 1 

In a somewhat arbitrary fashion 2 Schweitzer rejects the idea that 
man has a natural vocation to obey the will of God. He maintains 
that in Paul’s reckoning God’s demands concern only the new 
creature, who owes his existence to dying and rising again with Christ. 
Paul knew how to avoid the danger incurred by mystics of placing 
themselves outside the ethical realm altogether; he never admitted 
that those who are in Christ are above the distinctions of good and 
evil belonging to this present world. He is always affirming that the 
man who has died and risen with Christ has made a complete break 
with sin. But this supraterrestrial condition is only actual so far as he 
who is baptized is in fact detached from the present world. His death 
and resurrection and the appearance of the new creature are yet to 
come. 

Because Paul’s ethic is essentially eschatological it is always domin¬ 
ated by the idea of judgment. It naturally shows a certain detachment 
in relation to a world which is going to disappear, but in spite of that 
the ascetic character of the Pauline ethic is not as noticeable as might 
be expected. The apostle is only concerned that the Christian should 
be spiritually free in respect of the present world; it does not matter 
whether he is materially free or not. 

Schweitzer sums up his interpretation as follows: ‘Ethic is for the 
apostle the necessary outward expression of the translation from the 
earthly world to the super-earthly, which has already taken place in 
the being—in—Christ. And, further, the man who has undergone this 
translation has placed himself under the direction of the Spirit of 
Christ and so has become Man in the highest sense of the word’ 
(p. 333, English translation). 

1 Schweitzer, The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle (English translation), p. 296. 

2 Schweitzer considers the idea of man having a natural knowledge of the law 
to be secondary and only to have been introduced for polemical purposes. He treats 
the identification of God’s law with that of the nous or interior man with the same 
consideration. 
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(v) Rudolf Bultmann 

Bultmann’s 1 interpretation of Paul’s ethic begins with the paradox 
that in it we find a constant transition from a statement of fact to a 
command. He declines to explain it as due to Paul’s psychology or the 
play of the various influences to which he was subject. He finds here 
an antinomy. The man who is justified is the new man of the eschato¬ 
logical time of salvation. The present world and, therefore, also sin 
in his eyes have ceased to exist. The statement affirming this expresses 
what Bultmann calls ‘Paul’s eschatological conscience’. 

The use of moral imperatives emerge from the fact that righteous¬ 
ness, which is an attribute of the world to come, is stated to belong 
to a man who is still living in this present world. 

To Weinel’s psychological interpretation, which regards the moral 
life as a fruit of justification, Bultmann raises the objection that this 
would involve a return to legalism, while Paul does not conceive of 
the new moral life as a material necessity. Justification does not give 
the believer the will and power to do what is good; it frees him from 
sin, but this freedom is an eschatological reality. Justification not only 
enables a man to sanctify himself but gives him real freedom from 
sin; it is not merely forgiveness of sins committed previous to baptism. 
In other words, Paul bases the imperative of sanctification on the in¬ 
dicative of justification. Paradoxically, because justification has de¬ 
livered a man from sin he must fight against it. There is here a ques¬ 
tion of something which belongs to the beyond, but must be realized 
and manifested in the present world. The ontological reality of 
spiritual man has no relationship with what man is empirically in his 
action and destiny, since concrete existence ceases to count for any¬ 
thing in the spiritual realm, and the reality of the beyond cannot be 
determined by the empirical reality of the present. The antinomy of 
the indicative and the imperative is parallel to the metaphysical 
dualism of flesh and spirit. The imperative expresses the idea that the 
empirical man must be transcended. The contradiction implied lies 
at the base of all mystical life. Justification in Paul’s eyes is neither an 
ideal as in Stoicism, nor a supernatural state as in Hellenistic mysti¬ 
cism. It is not a metaphysical essence but an act of God, his active 
will and redemptive action. The faith demanded by God’s redemptive 
act is the complete obedience of a man who renounces his freedom 
to determine his position before God. 

Justification is not a transformation of man’s moral nature so far 

1 Bultmann, ‘Das Problem der Ethik des Paulus’, Z.n.t.W., XXXIII, 1934, 
pp. 123-40. 
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as it belongs to his personal consciousness. In the same way sin is 
not to be identified with the moral errors committed by a man. Sin 
exists only so far as a man is regarded by God. For he is conscious of 
being a sinner only so far as he experiences God's grace. Thus neither 
sin nor justification are perceptible without faith, and in the same 
way the man who has been justified can only be identified with his 
empirical self by faith. It is also only for faith that there exists con¬ 
tinuity between the man who has been justified and the empirical 
man who bears the weight of his past, present and future. The im¬ 
perative to which he is subject assumes a significance which it did not 
possess for him before he was justified, that of obedience to God 
made possible by the Church. 

Bultmann thus takes the problem of Paul's ethic from the moral 
and psychological plane to the metaphysical. He maintains, in the 
same way, that there is not to be found in Romans vn the description 
of a moral crisis born of a man's conflicting aspirations; there is to be 
recognized here not the description of a divided self but of a self 
which is the object of a conflict between two powers who infinitely 
transcend the self—i.e. the flesh and the spirit 1 —and are trying to 
be the self's complete master. 

It was certainly right to call attention to the metaphysical aspect of 
the problem of Paul’s ethic, but he has done so in too exclusive a 
manner by placing the metaphysical explanation in direct contradic¬ 
tion to the psychological, as if it was necessary to choose between 
them. Further on I shall have the opportunity to show that, while 
justification and forgiveness of sins are for Paul objects of faith, they 
are also objects of experience and even of material fact so that 
Bultmann, in spite of his efforts, fails to solve the problem but rather 
completely evades it. The problem in short is that of the believer's 
sanctification after he has been justified. 

(vi) Hans Windisch 

Bultmann's interpretation has been discussed by Windisch. 2 Although 
he remarks, the moral imperative cannot be linked to the indicative 
of justification, the idea of a ‘work of faith' (I Thessalonians I, 2; 
II Thessalonians I, 11), implies that justification and faith need to be 
supported by ethical living. In the same way the Epistle to the 
Galatians speaks of ‘faith working by love' (v, 6). 

1 Bultmann, ‘Romer 7 und die Anthropologie des Paulus’, in Imago Dei , Beitrdge 
zur theologischen Anthropolgie , Festschrift Kruger, Giessen, 1932, pp. 53-62. 

2 Windisch, ‘Das Problem des paulinischen Imperativs’, Z.n.t.W., XXXIII, 
pp. 265-81. 
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When Paul wishes to emphasize the obligation resulting from 
salvation, he does not link it to justification but to the destruction of 
sin by baptism. Here is an antinomy. Paul affirms that baptism 
destroys sin, but in his moral exhortation he describes relinquishment 
of sin as an act of obedience demanded of the baptized person. But 
these two elements of thesis and demand, baptism and exhortation, 
are placed side by side without being correlated with each other. The 
two terms of the antithesis correspond to the indicative and the 
imperative. Must it be thought that they stand independent of each 
other, and that Paul brought them together without feeling any con¬ 
tradiction between them? Or did the two theses stand side by side 
from an early date, and it was left to Paul to give their juxtaposition 
the character of an antinomy? 

According to Acts n, 38, conversion precedes baptism, which is its 
sanction and satisfaction by God. The antinomy results from the fact 
that Paul reverses the order. Baptism, which introduces a man into 
the Christian life, is followed by advice, which is an exhortation to 
realize this same Christian life. But the paramount source of the 
antinomy is the fact that Paul reckons the will of man is put into 
motion by divine action, without however on that account ceasing to 
be itself a self-determined will. 

In the two sentences from Romans vi, 4, 6: 'even so we should 
always walk in newness of life’ and 'that henceforth we should not 
serve sin’, gift and obligation are united together. The divine action 
of justification makes possible a new moral life; it gives and demands 
it simultaneously. From the affirmation that baptism has killed the 
body of sin is drawn the inference that we must no longer serve 
sin. Here we have a perfectly plain psTocOscrts eiS aAAo yevos: what 
is achieved in a sphere beyond human verification, that of divine 
action, must also be accomplished in the perceptible sphere of 
terrestrial life. 

Paul’s ethical exhortations might be expected to be of a negative 
character: 'Do not allow your carnal nature which has been killed to 
come to life again. Be exclusively the new being which has been 
created in you.’ This is not the case, but there is merely hortatory and 
sacramental language placed side by side. Paul does not take his 
sacramental teaching to extremes; with him the sacramental strain 
slips into the ethical. 

Windisch is right to maintain against Bultmann that the destruction 
of sin in Paul’s sight is not only an object of faith, but is, or at any rate 
can be, a fact of experience and proof as well. When a sinner is 
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justified what is changed is not only God’s judgment on him but also 
the man himself. The new man’s moral activity is not unconnected 
with the world beyond, since Paul is always affirming that sinful 
practice excludes a man from the life to come. The moral demands to 
which the justified Christian is subject, and the importance of the 
doctrine of sanctification, show that the doctrine of justification by 
faith is not the whole of Paul’s soteriology. The old preaching of 
repentance and conversion is not repudiated. 

In the doctrine of the Spirit also, indicatives and imperatives are 
placed side by side without being reconciled with each other. Some¬ 
times it is described as a power which snatches man from the flesh and 
destroys the power of sin within him; at other times, as a force which 
depends for its action upon man’s acquiescence and collaboration. The 
gift of the Spirit stands only for possibilities; the imperative intrudes 
and obliges the Christian to transform these possibilities into realities, 
which ought to be seen in a man’s actual life. 

By comparing some of the interpretations of Paul’s ethic, which 
have just been reviewed with one another, we can consider certain 
points as settled, and also may be able to state the problem of Paul’s 
ethic in a more exact form. 

What is proved is, first of all, that Paul’s ethic is closely bound up 
on the one hand with his religious life, and on the other with his 
soteriology—it must also be said with his eschatology, if eschatology 
and soteriology can be separated. Scholars are also agreed in recog¬ 
nizing Paul’s ethic to have the character of an antinomy, if not of an 
antithesis. On the one hand, it is a description of the life of the 
Christian, who has become spiritual because baptism has associated 
him with Christ’s death and resurrection. On the other hand, it is an 
ethic of the same type as the traditional Jewish ethic. The Christian 
must obey God’s Law and pay regard to the judgment which awaits 
him on the last day. It is, therefore, an ethic of both indicatives and 
imperatives; holiness, which is for Paul the Christian’s vocation, is 
both a reality and an ideal. 

Scholars are agreed as to the existence and form of these antinomies; 
they are not agreed on the explanations given of them. Here is the 
essential problem of Paul’s ethic. The solutions given to it vary 
between two extremes: represented at one end by Holtzmann’s inter¬ 
pretation, which speaks of corrections imposed by experience on an 
ethic which was too idealistic, and at the other end by Bultmann’s, 
which finds a radical fissure between what a man is empirically in the 
present world, and what he is for faith in the eschatological sphere 
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through the judgment which God by his grace has passed upon him. 

The explanation of the antinomy may be found in the nature of 
things, or in the very structure of the Christian faith, or in the 
personality of the apostle Paul. Scholars have not always taken suffi¬ 
ciently into account the fact that the antinomy, which is to be found 
in Paul’s ethic, is also to be met with in other spheres of his thought, 
particularly in his soteriology. Paul says that the Christian has re¬ 
ceived not the Spirit, but the earnest of the Spirit; he is, therefore, 
partly spirit and partly flesh. He is a being divided against himself, as 
flesh and spirit are not only different elements but are still in con¬ 
tradiction and in conflict with one another (Galatians v, 17). This 
contradiction is found in the world so long as the old and the new, 
the earthly and the heavenly, the carnal and the spiritual, co-exist. 
Furthermore Christ, because he has become Kurios , reigns; but while 
his reign cannot be again called in question it has not yet come to its 
full consummation; his enemies have been defeated and spoiled, but 
not yet put under his feet or annihilated. A contradiction more closely 
resembling that of Paul’s ethic is to be found in his doctrine of gifts. 
They are activities of the Spirit; therefore they come from God, but 
man has a part to play in their activity, since it is up to him to 
discipline, promote or thwart them, ‘to quench the Spirit’, as Paul 
says. 1 Finally, the same contradiction exists in the conception of the 
Church as an empirical and worldly reality, fragmentary, limited and 
imperfect, but at the same time transcendent, embracing all the elect, 
even the whole cosmos itself, and identified with the body of Christ. 2 

As antithesis in this way pervades the whole of Paul’s thought, that 
which is found in his ethic must be reckoned to be essential and 
fundamental to it. It is an antinomy which originates from the very 
nature of religion. But the contradiction between holiness as the 
Christian’s ideal, and as the mark of his new being implied in his 
calling to faith and justification, on the one hand, and the imperfection 
of which he is still conscious, on the other, is not entirely a matter of 
ideology. It is rooted in the life of the believer; it has not only a 
dialectical origin but is also a fact of experience. 

It may be legitimate for Ritschl and Wrede to react against attri¬ 
buting to Paul a state of mind similar to that which characterizes 

1 See I Thessalonians v, 19. Cf. I Corinthians xiv, 32. 

2 There are still more contradictions. We will only note one of them. In Romans vm, 
16, Paul speaks of the Spirit who bears witness to Christians that they are children of 
God and co-heirs with Christ, but he adds in verse 17 a theoretical reservation which 
annuls his affirmation: ‘if so be, that we suffer with him that we may also be glorified to- 
together’. In the same way in vm, 23, believers still groan as they wait for their sonship. 
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certain forms of religiosity, as shown by a Christian who seems to 
find his joy hardly disturbed by feeling, and calling himself a miserable 
sinner. But it is certainly going too far if it is maintained that Paul, as 
a Christian, had no conscious feelings concerning sin, and that he 
reckoned that his sins in his pre-Christian life had been so completely 
deleted that he was quite justified if he experienced vague retro¬ 
spective regret for them. This would have been very different from 
any real remorse. 1 

Paul was by nature more of a mystic than a moralist. His attitude 
to sin was metaphysical rather than ethical; but that affected the form 
and intensity of his convictions about sin, not the reality of them. 
The conviction, so often expressed by the apostle, that his efforts had 
not brought him in the end to perfection contains elements not 
belonging to a consciousness of sin, such as yearnings after a more 
complete mystical communion with Christ, or a desire to possess 
knowledge of him in its entirety. It may also be thought that there is 
no explicit consciousness of moral imperfection in the way in which 
Paul associates himself with the aspirations of creation, as it waits for 
the revelation of the sons of God (Romans vm, 19), or in his yearning 
for the redemption of his body (Romans vm, 23). 2 Sin is certainly 
not the only burden and form of suffering from which Paul 
wished to be delivered. But among the complex feelings which he 
had, that imperfection persisted, there was a certain consciousness 
of sin. 

Apart from this, Paul could not judge the moral condition of the 
Churches and their members to be such that it could be considered 
that sin had been completely eliminated. It is certain that Paul did 
not judge the moral condition of the Churches and that of their 
members to be altogether what he desired, and yet he did not reckon 
that Christians and their communities were for that reason beyond 
the pale of salvation. His moral exhortations, the way in which he 
wished the affair of incest at Corinth to be dealt with, and what he 
says of unworthy communions are all incontrovertible proofs of this. 

May Paul have considered himself to be different from other 
believers? May he have thought that he had attained holiness while 
they were still far from it? He has no hesitations in putting himself 

1 The detachment with which Paul speaks of his activities as a persecutor is in 
this respect quite typical. He does not mean to abase himself, but rather would 
boast of himself in that respect. 

2 Which does not mean that he may be delivered from his body but that his body 
may be delivered from servitude and glorified. 
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forward as an example (I Corinthians iv, 16; xi, i; I Thessalonians 
I, 6; II Thessalonians hi, 7). 1 

If there is any boasting here on the part of the apostle, its object is 
not he himself, but the work which grace accomplished in him and the 
ministry entrusted to him. The only merit which he saw in himself 
is negative, viz. that he did not resist the action of the Spirit and 
render it futile. 

To give a coherent and systematic character to Paul’s ethical 
thought a method of interpretation would have to be used, which was 
both subtle and arbitrary. It is better, I think, to admit that the com¬ 
plexity of the problem as it disclosed itself to Paul, the diversity of 
the influences to which he was subjected, and the persistence in his 
thought of traditional elements of Jewish morality gave to Paul’s 
ethical thought a lack of coherence and systematic form. 

3. IDEAS OF LAW AND HOLINESS 

Concerning the idea of the law one observation must be made to 
which scholars have not always attached as much importance as they 
should have done. Paul’s expressions about the law, if not his thought, 
is subject to some confusion, since, although he himself has no 
antinomian tendencies, his thought has often been understood in an 
antinomian sense by both disciples and opponents. This confusion is 
partly due to imprecision of terminology. Paul used one word only, 
vopos, to express what he felt were two different things: (1) the ritual 
law which ceased to be valid after Christ had accomplished his re¬ 
demptive -work, and (2) the moral law which is of permanent validity. 
It is sufficient to read I Corinthians ix, 20-1, to see that Paul felt a 
difference between the two laws which he had not succeeded in 
grasping and formulating with precision. He declares that he is not 
under the law (utto vopoO), but yet he is not without the law of God 
(dvopos Oeou), because he is under the law to Christ (evvopos 
XpicnroO), a phrase which Blass-Debrunnier 2 considers to be a bold 
grammatical construction. If the Mosaic law has been abrogated, 
because it was only a provisional economy destined to last for a certain 
period, the moral law survives in its entirety. The reasons which 
caused Paul to dissociate the two elements of the law from each other 

1 It is true that in I Corinthians it, i, Paul presents himself as a model because 
he himself is an imitation of Christ. It is no less true that he is convinced that 
holiness is to be found in his own life in sufficient measure to be regarded as a 
model for imitation. 

2 Blass-Debrunnier, 182, 3. 
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also modified his thought about the moral law. As a Christian, Paul 
remained faithful to the principle which had been too rigidly laid 
down in the Old Testament for it ever to be called in question by 
him, that obedience to the law creates a right to salvation since God 
said, ‘Do this and you shall live\ But the doctrine of justification by 
works of the law is eliminated by the affirmation that no man is in 
such a condition as to be able to give complete obedience to the law. 
We have seen that conversion caused Paul to change his views 
radically concerning man's capacity to give satisfactory obedience to 
the divine law. We have also seen that one of the determining factors 
of Paul’s position as a Christian in regard to the law was the revolution 
in ethics made by Jesus, who extended the idea of obedience to God’s 
will, and showed that it demanded the harmony of the person with the 
ideal expressed in the law and the realization of a perfection similar to 
God’s. Thus conceived the programme set out in the law becomes 
incapable of realization by the natural man. 

This way of understanding things is confirmed by the fact that for 
Paul the law is not only formal but also material, as it defines a moral 
ideal which is independent of the promulgation of the law on Sinai. 
According to Romans n, 14-16, it is in fact inscribed in the hearts 
of the Gentiles and coincides besides with the law of the nous or in¬ 
terior man (Romans vn, 22-3). 

The material character of the law is also shown from the fact that 
Paul, in his ethical teaching, offers a concrete programme, which is 
given expression positively by a series of prescriptions and negatively 
by lists of vices to be avoided. This programme is put forward as of 
value in itself, commanding assent by its own evidence without the 
commandments of the Mosaic law having always to be cited to 
justify it. The law completely reveals a will of God which has its ratio 
essendi in itself, and describes an ideal which is in harmony with the 
deepest nature of man, as is attested by the approbation which the 
interior man spontaneously gives it. The programme of living thus, 
mapped out by the law, constitutes for man a ‘reasonable service’ 
(Romans xn, 1). In this way man may have a certain knowledge of 
this law, 1 apart from any historical revelation. The link which forms 
an organic connection between this idea and the rest of Paul’s 
thought about the law is a decisive objection against the interpretation, 
according to which the idea of natural law only crossed Paul’s thought 
in a quite incidental fashion without playing any essential part in it. 

1 The idea is only hinted at in passing so that the way in which Paul represents 
to himself natural knowledge of the law cannot be defined exactly. 
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In Paul’s eyes man is naturally incapable of obeying the law; the 
commandments only help to provoke covetousness and multiply sin. 
This is because the law is spiritual while man is carnal. As we have 
seen, 1 the law belongs to the plan of creation which sin has caused to 
miscarry. It would have been different if, at the time fixed for its 
promulgation, humanity had been found to be still in the same 
condition as when God created it, i.e. if its flesh had not become 
the seat and root of sin; then the law would have prepared it for 
the coming of the second Adam, who was destined to lead it to 
spiritual life. 

Paul declares the law holy (Romans vn, 12). It is also holy for the 
justified man who has become a spiritual being. So far as he feels 
himself bound by the law, Paul can say that he is not avopos Osou 
but evvopos XpicrToO. Now that it is addressed to a spiritual man 
the law has ceased to have the disastrous results which it had for the 
carnal man. To that is added the fact that the justified man no longer 
obeys the law for reasons of constraint, but because he has recognized 
the identity of God’s law with the law of his inner man. 

The holiness to which Christians are called establishes a relation¬ 
ship between the believer and God; the moral and religious life 
approximate so closely to one another that they lose their identities, 
and the idea of holiness is both ethical and ontological. It is implied 
that between the believer and Christ a certain conformity of nature is 
achieved, and also it is only possible for the man who has become 
spirit to possess holiness. But while this transformation of human 
nature which holiness implies is the fruit of a transcendent act of 
God’s power, it still preserves a moral character. It is not realized 
without the participation of a man’s will, and this would appear to be 
rather of a negative character. What is required of a man is not 
properly collaboration but acquiescence. Paul’s feeling that religion 
is basically moral in character prevented him from resting content 
with the idea that man should be completely passive in the realization 
of his salvation, which might have been logically inferred from his 
ontological conception of redemption. While human nature is trans¬ 
formed, such a transformation is expressed on the ethical plane by the 
justified man’s effort, which is made possible by the fact that justifica¬ 
tion changes a man’s position vis-a-vis the law. There is no longer 
any conflict between a spiritual law and carnal man; in this way the 
law can play the part destined for it in the original plan of creation, 

1 See I, p. 239, n. 3. 
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and be a power preparing man for the spiritual life, which reaches 
fruition in the coming of the second Adam. 1 

4. AN ATTEMPT AT AN INTERPRETATION OF THE 
PAULINE ETHIC 

Paul placed two ethics side by side which are not in perfect harmony 
with each other. One is the ethic of law and judgment. Man must 
serve God and obey his law; his eternal destiny depends on the way 
in which he satisfies this obligation. At the end of the present economy 
he will receive retribution for the good and the evil which he has 
done during his earthly life (II Corinthians v, 10). This is an extension 
of Jewish ethics or, if it is preferred, a somewhat peculiar interpreta¬ 
tion of them. Beside it Paul places the ethic of the justified man— 
i.e. the believer on whom judgment has already been given—which 
admits him into the heavenly world. The ethic of the law and 
judgment is expressed by imperatives, that of justification by in¬ 
dicatives. The latter ethic is directly related to Paul’s Christian experi¬ 
ence, which convinced him that he had by faith in Christ received 
forgiveness of his sins, and possessed in the earnest of the Spirit the 
guarantee of his future redemption. This is also, if we so wish, an ethic 
of judgment but of judgment which has already been given. 

Let us try to describe each of these two ethics by considering each 
one by itself, without being concerned with the other. 

In spite of the categorical and general statements which Paul uses 
to express the idea that the law has ceased to be valid since the 
accomplishment of Christ’s work, Paul never thinks of it as abrogated 
except for its ritual and ceremonial element. As far as its ethical parts 
are concerned, he considers it valid for all time. He thus remained 
attached, if not to Jewish legalism, at any rate to the nomistic prin¬ 
ciple. Man’s essential and even unique task is to obey God. Paul 
envisages all moral life from this angle. The idea of obedience is so 
essential for the apostle that he even describes faith to be a form of 
obedience (Romans 1, 5; vi, 17; x, 16, etc.). The idea of reward 
appeared to him so fundamental that he brings it in in order to 
explain Christ’s glorification, but in such a way as not to exclude the 
fact that his glorification is an effect of God’s grace (Philippians 
11, 9 f.). Compared with the pure Jewish tradition, Paul gives to the 
notion of law a certain power of expansion, so that in a more or less 

1 The law can continue to play this part in the life of the justified man because 
he has not yet become completely spiritual. 
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exceptional manner there is room for an interior revelation of the law. 
Two sources for this idea can be recognized. The first and most 
obvious is the apologetic of Hellenistic Judaism, which was more or 
less directly subject to the influence of Stoic ideas. Secondly, the 
expansion of the conception of law was certainly favoured by Paul’s 
universalism, which in logic demanded that all men, Jews and 
Gentiles, were in the same plight before God’s law, which would not 
have been the case if some knew of it and others did not. 

The idea that God’s law coincides with that of the inner man— 
i.e. that there is a concordance and harmony between it and the ideal 
man; in other words, man’s true nature—shows that Paul’s conception 
of the law is not entirely formal, but that in his judgment it defines a 
concrete ideal which has its own intrinsic value. 

The close connection between the two ideas of law and judgment 
explains why Paul affirms the principle of judgment with so much 
energy, particularly in II Corinthians v, io, where this idea is all the 
more striking, because it is used as the conclusion to an argument 
showing salvation as the expansion of the inner man, which has been 
created in the believer even in this present economy by the Spirit of 
the Lord. 

The Christian who has been justified is not in the same position 
towards God’s law as the man who does not belong to Christ. There 
is between the Christian, who has in fact (although not completely) 
become a spiritual being, and the law a harmony which does not exist 
for the man who has not been justified. For the former, the law has 
ceased to be a rule which is imposed from without; it is an inner 
reality and a spiritual power which helps him to realize the programme 
it has drawn up for him. It gives what it imposes. 

This conception of the law and obedience to it recalls in too obvious 
a manner to be regarded as fortuitous the thought of Jesus concerning 
the fulfilment of the law in an ethic not only of deed but of persons. 

In such a conception judgment cannot retain the character it 
possessed in Judaism. It is not now the drawing up of a balance- 
sheet of the good and evil deeds of each individual, in order to 
determine who shall be admitted into the world to come and who 
shall be shut out. Judgment settles whether a man to whom it has 
been dealt has been subject to the divine law, not only outwardly in 
his deeds but also in his inner personality. Consequently it does not 
now have the character of a verdict, but of a proclamation and the 
declaration of a fact. In this way we can understand how, with the 
ethic of the divine law, which is directed to a man who is to be 
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judged, and is expressed by imperatives there can be associated an 
ethic which is expressed by indicatives, that of the new man, to whom 
the Spirit received by him bears witness that he has become a being 
of the celestial world and, having ceased to be a servant of sin, has 
become capable of bearing the fruits of the Spirit. 

The latter ethic is only soteriology viewed from a practical point 
of view, and expressed in the terms of the life of the justified Christian. 
We find it to be very simple in form, if we consider its structure by 
itself, without any reference to its connections with the empirical 
reality of the life of Christians, but rather to those with the ethic of 
law and judgment. 

The Christian who is justified has ceased to be a being of flesh 
subject to the law of sin. He serves God and brings forth the fruits 
of the Spirit. He is holy. In addition, nothing can separate him from 
the love, which God has shown to him in Jesus Christ. For him sin 
belongs to a dead past. Condemnation is no longer possible. If he 
still yearns after deliverance, that is because he lives in the earthly 
world of the flesh, where communion with Christ always remains 
imperfect, knowledge of him confused and fragmentary with suffering 
still surviving. The two ethics are not just placed side by side as if 
Paul wavered between them, and professed one or the other according 
to the circumstances and situation of those whom he happened to be 
addressing, or to differences in their personal characters. They are 
not alternatives, but are interpenetrated and influenced by each 
other. 

While in principle the ethic of the law and judgment seems only to 
apply to a man who has not been justified—i.e. to be a pre-Christian 
ethic—it is nevertheless true that for Paul the law is no longer an 
exterior restraint; the disparity between the law and human nature 
has been reduced. This can only be due to the fact that a bridge has 
been built from the realm of the flesh to that of Spirit. The ethic of 
the law, therefore, applies also to the man who has been justified. 
Moreover, it appears in the form of moral exhortations addressed to 
Christians who have been justified, i.e. men who possess the Spirit. 
The motives which Paul invokes in the main to persuade them to 
obey God's law, is their justification and the freedom enjoyed by 
them from the domination of sin and the flesh. 

Paul’s thought is still linked with eschatology, but he has emptied 
it of an important part of its content. What gives salvation no longer 
belongs to the future. Salvation has begun to be realized by Christ’s 
death and resurrection. It is no longer only an object of hope, but 
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also an experienced fact. How then can we now speak of a judgment 
for those who are in Christ, and therefore cannot be subject to 
condemnation? 

While judgment is not explicitly excluded from the eschatology of 
the First Epistle to the Thessalonians and the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, they do not contain any express mention of it. It can 
only happen, when the elect have already been separated from the 
non-elect, because the former will be recalled to life immediately at 
Christ’s return, and the latter will wait until the final struggle, when 
the last enemies shall be vanquished. This presupposes that the idea 
of a resurrection of the non-elect is not to be rejected, as is done by 
some scholars. At any rate, in either case the idea of judgment no 
longer has any significance. 

Paul is constantly passing from one ethic to the other, from exposi¬ 
tions of the thesis of deliverance, from sin to exhortations, not to fall 
back under its yoke but to engage oneself in God’s service. ‘Be in fact 
what you are by right’ is the phrase which sums up his thought. 
‘Being justified by faith, let us have peace with God’, he writes to the 
Romans (v, i). That seems so illogical that in a number of texts the 
indicative has been substituted for the subjunctive, ‘we have peace 
with God’. But the reading to be retained is ‘let us have peace’. 1 
Paul’s two ethics can only be separated from each other in an abstract 
and theoretical fashion. In reality they are not merely associated with 
each other, but one is continually interpenetrated by the other. This 
is the fact which has to be explained and interpreted. 

We can divide the explanations which have been put forward into 
two categories. There is an element of truth in both of them. First of 
all we can reject all explanations, acknowledge that the two ethics are 
irreconcilable, and with Ploltzmann explain that they exist side by 
side because experience compelled Paul to modify the ethic of 
creative fulfilment. In the second place, the incoherence of Paul’s 
ethic may be explained as part of the dualism, which is present in the 
whole of the apostle’s thought, due to the fact that conversion brought 
to Paul’s religious life an element, which was absolutely new but 
nevertheless did not lead him to repudiate his old faith as a Jew. Paul 
was not brought to the Christian faith by a dialectical, theological or 
spiritual process from his position as a Jew, but by the intervention 
of a new fact—i.e. Christ—which forced its attention upon him. In 
this new fact he found the flowering of capacities, which his new faith 


1 See I, p. 239, n. 2. 
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led him to discover in Judaism. The ethic of the law and judgment 
may have thus been a survival of Paul’s Jewish ethic, persisting in his 
Christian ethic. 

An explanation of another category may be found in the antinomy 
inherent in religion, which is the intrusion of the divine in the 
human, i.e. which associates two disparate elements with each other 
and integrates the eternal into the transitory and ephemeral. As 
religion is of the essence of an antinomy its expression is bound to 
contain contradiction, both on the level of the life of the Spirit and 
on the practical level, i.e. the ethical. Also we must particularly note 
the antinomy inherent in Paul’s eschatology, which is of a realized 
nature, as, although the futuristic orientation has not disappeared, 
salvation—which was to be expected in the future—is for him a 
present reality, already here, although not yet completed. The dualism 
of Paul’s ethic merely reflects the self-contradiction in the world 
during the interim period, which separates the parousia from the 
Lord’s resurrection. The illogicality of Paul’s ethic is derived from 
the co-existence of the two worlds, which according to the con¬ 
ceptions of traditional Judaism ought to succeed one another. So far 
as the justified Christian has received the first fruits of the Spirit he 
belongs to the heavenly world; he is exempt from all law and the only 
ethic which can exist for him is that of creative fulfilment. So far as 
he continues to live in the old world, and this world and the flesh are 
still able to act upon him, and so far as he is in danger of slipping 
back into sin and thus compromising his salvation, he remains in 
subjection to the ethic of the law and judgment. 

This dualism finds expression in the doctrine of sanctification. This 
is both the work of the Holy Spirit in the believer and an effort 
demanded of him. It is a result of his justification, which contains 
his salvation in embryo and is also demanded of him as a condition 
of his salvation’s completion. The Christian is the man on whom God 
has already given judgment, who waits for the time when the sentence 
will be pronounced, and who must prepare himself for it. He is 
assured of his salvation when he thinks of the kindness and power of 
God, who has undertaken to redeem him, and after giving his own 
son for that purpose, will be certain to do all that remains to be done 
to lead him to what is good. Nevertheless, he knows that his salvation 
depends on what his life will be like, on the way in which he obeys 
the law of God and Christ; he must like St Paul himself give his body 
hard treatment, subject himself to strict discipline like an athlete 
who wishes to win the prize (I Corinthians ix, 24-7). He must 
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work out his salvation with fear amd trembling (Philippians n, 12). 

These various explanations are not only theoretically possible; in 
support of all of them exact texts can be quoted. It remains to deter¬ 
mine to what extent they are all true. 

To Holtzmann’s solution we shall give least consideration. Pos¬ 
sibly the ethic of the law may be to some extent used to correct a 
theory which was too idealistic. Paul's ethic is not that of a theorist 
who is moving on the level of pure thought, or that of a contemplative 
who lives in an ideal world. It is an ethic which was thought out, 
formulated and taught in the midst of an active life by a man who 
had the care of all the Churches (II Corinthians xi, 28). We should 
speak not so much of Paul's idealism as his mysticism or, to be more 
precise, his eschatological mysticism. He takes salvation as a reality 
already present, and with salvation the moral renewal which it brings 
with it, and which has freed the believers from the ethic of the law so 
that he is only subject to the ethic of fulfilment. It is true that the 
reality of the new moral personality is not yet come to perfection and 
is not beyond being lost. The idea of judgment is maintained by what 
appears to be a flagrant contradiction. Paul remained faithful to it, 
not because it was necessary to prevent the life of believers and com¬ 
munities too flagrantly contradicting the ethical ideal of the Gospel, 
but because sanctification, being the link connecting redemption with 
justification, it must be known and judged whether the believer's 
sanctification is sufficient for him to be admitted into the Kingdom of 
God, or whether he has relapsed into sin and has lost the salvation 
which he had been granted. In other words, the persistence of the 
ideas of law and judgment is too organically bound up with essential 
elements of Paul's eschatology for it to be explained as due wholly 
to practical considerations. 

The illogicality in the apostle's thought is, at any rate as far as its 
form is concerned, due in part to the fact that it operates with ideas 
elaborated by Judaism, i.e. within a conceptual framework which 
could not contain the problem of sanctification because entrance into 
the Kingdom of God followed immediately upon justification. There 
is, therefore, some cause for retaining the explanation that the 
illogicality of Paul’s ethic comes from the persistence in it of certain 
elements of Jewish ethics. 

But the nature of this survival must be defined. If elements of the 
Jewish ethic of the law and judgment survive in Paul's ethic, but fail 
to harmonize with what in his ethic is a reflection of his Christian 
experience, we have here, as we have seen, not a simple juxtaposition 
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but a close association and interpretation. The ethic of the law is in 
relationship with what the justified man is in fact, not with what he 
is in principle. There is, therefore, not just a mere survival, i.e. phrases 
persistently repeated through force of habit which would be as it 
were foreign bodies in Paul’s thought. 

I attach much more importance to the explanation of the dualism 
in Paul’s ethic as an antinomy of religion, but I propose to examine 
this idea of antinomy in a concrete and particular form, i.e. in Pauline 
eschatology. 

According to Bultmann, justification does not change the believer 
as far as he is empirically in this present world. It changes his position 
before God and the judgment of God upon him. What it creates is 
not an object of knowledge or experience but only of faith. The 
position of the man in regard to the law is not changed in the realm 
of the present life by justification. There is no continuity between 
the justified man, who belongs to the world of the Spirit, and the 
empirical man, to whom Paul addresses his moral exhortations. The 
ethic of the imperative is that of the empirical man, that of the in¬ 
dicative is that of the eschatological man, i.e. the justified man who 
belongs to the future world. To this conception it must first be 
objected that it is difficult to think of a dualism of the present man 
and the eschatological, which does not permit of any continuity 
between them and prevents, as Bultmann affirms, what is true of the 
one from being true of the other. But more than this, if justification 
is only an object of faith, how could Paul in order to establish it as a 
fact appeal to the charismata, i.e. the gifts of the Spirit received by 
the believer? Life in the Spirit, which is revealed by the charismata, 
is an object of direct experience and even of objective experience. 
According to Paul, if an outsider were to enter an assembly of 
Christians, when the gift of prophecy was being exercised among 
them, he would be compelled to recognize the presence of God 
among them as a fact (I Corinthians xiv, 24-5). Suppose the non- 
justified man agrees that there is nothing new in the believer, how 
could he know it only by faith? Does not Paul speak elsewhere of the 
Spirit who bears witness to the believer that he has become a child of 
God and can henceforth speak to God as a father? (Romans vm, 15; 
Galatians iv, 6). Furthermore, Paul’s exhortations depend upon the 
fact that Christians have been justified in order to obtain from them 
the moral effort required. How then can the empirical man and the 
justified man be separated? 

The peculiar characteristic of Paul’s eschatology is that its object 
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is not only a hope to be fulfilled but a reality which is already here. 
Possession of salvation is a fact, although still provisional and in¬ 
complete. As long as the believer lives in the flesh—i.e. remains 
liable to relapse into sin—he cannot have salvation in its fullness and 
as a possession which cannot be lost. The Christian who has been 
justified, for whom salvation has been promised and who has received 
the Spirit as the first fruits of this promise, is in principle no longer 
subject to the ethic of the law. But he is still subject to it, so far as he 
does not possess the fullness of the Spirit, and, if he violates the law 
of Christ, he is liable to lose salvation, although it has been not only 
promised to him but already given. 

The Christian is, therefore, subject to two ethics which differ from 
each other. This is because he is a double being, half flesh and half 
spirit, and will be so long as he lives in the present world and until 
the heavenly world becomes the only reality. That is why Paul can 
affirm, without really contradicting himself, that there is no longer 
any condemnation for those who are in Christ Jesus, and yet at the 
same time declare that they all must appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ to receive the reward of their deeds, be they good or evil. 
For the same reason also, sanctification and the holy life to be realized 
by it can be described as derived from justification, and yet as before 
realized by human efforts. 

Speaking not of the holy life but of the fulfilment of the apostolic 
ministry, Paul says that he would have had the right to payment if he 
had been preaching the Gospel freely, i.e. if he could have chosen to 
refuse, but it is a necessity for him to preach the Gospel and the 
result of a constraint which has been imposed upon him (I Corinthians 
ix, 16-18). Because he is only an instrument of the Spirit he cannot 
do anything else but preach the Gospel. In the same way, the 
Christian who has been justified and permeated by the Spirit will live 
in conformity with the law of Christ, not because he has so decided 
but because he cannot do otherwise. All this would appear to be quite 
clear. From what the Christian has become a certain way of life 
follows. And yet after Paul has spoken of the necessity laid upon him 
to evangelize he exclaims, ‘Woe to me if I do not preach the Gospel’, 
a sentence which would be devoid of meaning if the Christian was 
unable to reject the urges of the Spirit. It must, therefore, be 
maintained that justification, possession of the Spirit, the call 
to salvation and the promise of salvation play in the life of the 
Christian the part of a law, which it is true, is the law of the inner 
man. 
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5. THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PAULINE ETHIC 

We can now try to trace out the origin and development of the Pauline 
ethic. Paul began with the Jewish ideas of the obedience owed to God 
and judgment. He was slightly influenced by Hellenism, doubtlessly 
through the mediation of Judeo-Alexandrine philosophy which led 
him to cease to think of the law as entirely formal, i.e. having no 
other foundation or content except the will of God. It also expresses 
man’s deepest self and on this account is inscribed in his heart, even 
if in veiled fashion and still obscured by sin. In the Jewish period of 
his life Paul had the conviction that he had realized obedience to the 
law, if not in perfection, at any rate to a sufficient extent to be justly 
entitled to salvation, and to allow him to be free from anxiety as far 
as his eternal destiny was concerned. 

Without shaking the theoretical principle of this ethic, conversion 
destroyed its harmony by imposing upon Paul a new conception of 
obedience to God. This led him perceptibly to exaggerate his ideas of 
sin, and convinced him that man’s only possibility of salvation is 
offered by the cross of Christ. But salvation is not to be waited for 
until the end of the world; Paul reckoned it a present reality, because 
the redemptive drama of Christ’s death and resurrection alone could 
produce it or even furnish the conditions for it. In his life of ecstasy 
with the Spirit, Paul experienced the character of this salvation as a 
fact, in a limited way it is true, and to some extent counterbalanced 
by the weight of life in the flesh, and consequently by the persistence 
of the liability to sin. He thus felt himself saved, delivered from sin, 
and at the same time compelled to fight against it. His ethical life 
consequently took two forms: (1) creative fulfilment of the life of the 
Spirit, and (2) spontaneous inner subjection to the law of Christ, and 
at the same time obedience brought about by an effort on his part 
and a strict discipline, which he had to impose upon himself, because 
there survived in him an element which did not submit to the divine 
law. Paul’s personal experience was also confirmed and reinforced by 
his experiences with the Churches founded by him. 

Paul’s soteriology is not an extension of Jewish soteriology, 
although it uses Jewish ideas. In the same way Paul’s ethic outflanks 
and transcends Jewish ethics, without in any way disavowing them, 
but rather with the feeling that it brings them to their fulfilment. 

It would be inaccurate to describe Paul’s ethic and soteriology as 
contradictions between theories and practical realities, since Paul 
reckons his affirmations that salvation is in fact already realized, men’s 
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sins are forgiven by justification, the Christian is made a new creature 
by the gift of the Spirit, to be the result not of theory but experience. 
The contrast and contradiction lie not between theory and fact but 
between two realities, both of which lie in the believer’s direct experi¬ 
ence, but belonging to two different spheres—i.e. flesh and Spirit— 
powers which are not only disparate but also in conflict. This will 
remain so until the Lord’s parousia. Here is what may be called the 
eschatological dissonance in Paul’s thought. Because the spiritual 
man lives in the world of the flesh, Paul’s ethic is that of the man of 
the world to come who is living in the world as it is now. 
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The Johannine Ethic 

I. THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE JOHANNINE ETHIC 

The ethical ideas of Johanninism are the same in form in both the 
Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle, which tradition attributes to the 
same author. The latter, however, must rather be recognized as the 
work of a man who had fed on the thought of the evangelist and 
belonged to the same environment, but lived at a distinctly later 
period. The two documents differ, not so much in the content of their 
thought as in the way in which it is set out. The Epistle is more care¬ 
fully phrased, and the shades of meaning are more subtle than in the 
Gospel. The author of the Epistle seems to have wanted to forestall 
antinomian ideas, which might, not without some pretence of logic, 
be claimed to have been found in the somewhat stark phrases some¬ 
times used by the evangelist. He may never have thought of their 
being interpreted in a different way from what he intended, and being 
used to support antinomian ideas which he never supported at all. 
We should, therefore, consider the ethical ideas of the Gospel and 
the Epistle separately. 

The Johannine ethic is an extension of the Pauline one. But, com¬ 
pared with the latter, it shows certain differences which are explained 
as due to three converging factors. First of all, there is a difference 
of temperament. John has a more harmonious nature than Paul; he is 
less turbulent, less tormented and less of a divided self. For him con¬ 
tradictions and contrasts are less sharp. He also is less moved by 
ethical considerations; his conception of sin is more exclusively 
mystical, emphatically negative and more metaphysical than ethical. 
With the exception of one sin, which might be really grave—i.e. not 
accepting Christ’s word—sin is in John’s eyes a weakness—and this 
is his excuse for it—resulting from the fact that man is a being of 
flesh. Secondly, there is a difference in time. The Johannine ethic 
emerged at a time when eschatological expectation had practically 
disappeared. Only a few phrases survived, and they had lost their 
original significance. Thirdly, to keep to essentials, there is a differ¬ 
ence of environment. John was much more subject to Hellenistic 
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influences than Paul. His thought moves within the bounds of a 
dualism, which is not Hebraic and therefore is not temporal, contrast¬ 
ing the future with the present, but ontological with contrasting 
spatial expressions, the world above against that below, light, truth, 
life and spirit, against darkness, error, death and flesh. 

2 . THE ETHIC OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 

The Fourth Gospel is not a theoretical work of abstract meditation. 
It is a practical book written for the purpose defined by the author 
when he writes in xx, 31: 

‘These are written that he might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
son of God, and that believing ye might have life through his name.’ 

The actual life of Christians and the Churches exercised far less 
influence on both the essence and form of John’s thought than Paul’s. 
The Fourth Gospel seems to have been written within the bosom, 
and for the attention of a group of select Christians, who were little 
likely to have been guilty of lapses comparable to such as those which 
occurred at Corinth. The moral exhortations in the Gospel are 
restricted to the commandment of love and its corollary, an exhorta¬ 
tion to unity, but John only reminds his readers of duties of which 
they are already aware, and which they do not seem to have neg¬ 
lected. The Gospel contains no call to repentance, as is to be found 
in certain of Paul’s exhortations. 

John has no intense conviction about sin. 1 Although there is nothing 
to authorize us to think that he explained sin by the fall, as Judaism 
did, he seems especially to have associated sin with a congenital 
failure of human nature rather than with its corruption. Of the flesh 
John says that it profits nothing (vi, 63), and not that it inevitably 
drives a man to sin. The contradiction which Paul saw between two 
states, through which humanity had to pass and associated with the 
succession of the two Adams, has in Johannine thought a different 
character. It relates to two worlds which co-exist but are different in 
essence. According to Paul’s conception, if the divine plan had not 
been thwarted by sin, with the coming of the second Adam there 
would have been a transition from the realm of the flesh to that of 
Spirit. On this showing the two worlds are to some extent connected, 
the second destined, if it may be so said, to issue from the first. In 
John’s eyes, on the other hand, there is no connection between them. 

1 See I, pp. 352 f. 
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A transition from one to the other has only been rendered possible 
by the action of the eternal Logos of God, which has caused light and 
life to penetrate the world of the flesh, and so bring to eternal life 
not everyone but those whom God has chosen and given to the Logos. 
The culminating and decisive moment of this action is the incarna¬ 
tion, by which the very Son of God has come into the world of the 
flesh. In this way he created between himself and those who are in 
the world, but belong to him, a bond which survived when Christ’s 
ministry on earth was finished and he was glorified, i.e. returned to 
the celestial sphere and regained ‘his glory’, which is all the heavenly 
or, as might be said, divine attributes of which he had been momen¬ 
tarily despoiled by becoming flesh. Thanks to this bond Christ can 
communicate to his own the powers of the celestial world—i.e. the 
Spirit—and so give them life. 

John therefore, like Paul, but in a perceptibly different form, has 
the same idea of a transformation of human nature as a transition 
from flesh to Spirit. In principle, therefore, John understands the 
problem of ethical life in the same way as Paul. He is concerned as to 
the way in which the transformation of a man’s nature will be sub¬ 
sequently expressed in deeds and accomplished within the sphere of 
the moral life. But John’s thought, unlike Paul’s, is not developed 
within the eschatological context, not even in that of an attenuated 
eschatology, which is transposed by the fact that salvation, which was 
expected in a collective beyond, is a present fact which the believer 
grasps by faith—thanks to the action of the Spirit in the experience of 
life in Christ. The dualism implied in all expectation of a beyond is 
in John’s thought ontological. There only survives of the temporal 
dualism what is strictly demanded by the fact that, however spiritual¬ 
ized the conception of salvation may be, it cannot be thought of as 
fully realized in the content of the present life. John can categorically 
declare that he, who has received the sayings of Christ, has passed 
from death to life. 

There is, therefore, something paradoxical in certain Johannine 
phrases, e.g. in Jesus’ declaration before Lazarus’s grave: 

‘I am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me shall not die for ever’ 1 (xi, 25-6). 

1 It seems to me best to translate it in this way and not as is usually done, ‘shall 
never die’. It is very likely, however, that John here is doing what he does quite 
often, i.e. is intentionally using an expression with a double meaning to underline 
the paradoxical nature of his statement, which would then resemble that in III, 3 ff. 
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This is not an amendment to a theology which had been found by 
experience to be too idealistic; it is a statement affirming the existence 
of two kinds of reality, flesh and Spirit, which bear the same relation 
as appearance to reality, the temporal to the eternal. The elect, 
because they belong to Christ, are kept free from the world and no 
longer belong to it, although they continue to live in it. What happens 
in the world below to them, cannot have any effect on their status in 
the celestial world and their participation in eternal life, which is one 
of its essential attributes. For that reason it can be said of those who 
have received Christ’s words, that they have passed from death to 
life. They will not die because the physical death awaiting them will 
not affect the eternal which is their true life, while physical death for 
them is, therefore, only an appearance. 

This also explains John’s position on judgment. It is more radical 
and logical than Paul’s. Judgment is not maintained in a form devoid 
of a good part of its content and significance. It is denied or, if it be 
preferred, transposed by being placed, not at the end of time, but at 
the moment when the individual is placed in the presence of Christ’s 
sayings. If he accepts them he is not brought to judgment; he has 
already passed from death to life. If he rejects them he is already 
condemned. In this way man brings upon himself his judgment, 
according to his attitude towards the offer of salvation when it is 
made to him. 

We have seen how, as a result of the paradox, that believers who 
belong to heaven and the world to come are still living in this present 
terrestrial world. Paul finds room for an ethic of law and judgment 
expressed in imperatives, in addition to that of the justified man, 
which is expressed in indicatives. We do not find the same in John. 
The ethic of the law remains latent in his thought. He emphasizes it 
much less than Paul. This may be because he was less involved in the 
life of the Churches, and did not feel an ethic of the law to be still 
necessary for the majority of Christians to forestall, or correct moral 
deviations which contradicted the Gospel ideal in too scandalous a 
fashion. But there must also be taken into account John’s personal 
temperament. He was of a more mystical nature than ethical, little 
tormented by feelings of sinfulness, and yearning only after the life 
which had ceased to be ephemeral and transitory like that here below. 

But John has no real tendencies to antinomianism; his position does 
not resemble that of the libertines at Corinth either on the practical 
or theoretical level. John seems to have been essentially a con¬ 
templative, living in an ideal world, and soaring above the concrete 
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practical realities of human and even of Christian life so as to be un¬ 
aware of them. He himself must not have known temptation person¬ 
ally, and was more absorbed by a desire for life than by the quest for 
holiness, but he was not in any way morally indifferent. 

There is another reason why the ethic of the indicative is especially 
prominent in John, and is found to take second place in Paul. 

Like Paul, John sees in the moral life of man the expressions of 
what he is, and in the Christian life the fruit of what has been 
brought about by faith in the believer; but Paul reckons that faith 
brings about what cannot yet be complete, the replacement of a 
carnal nature by a spiritual one, since the flesh is the seat and cause 
of sin and the Spirit, on the other hand, is the source of holiness. A 
problem is created by the fact that, as the believer’s transformation 
into a spiritual creature is not complete, the break with the flesh is 
not realized in fact as it is in principle, because the justified believer 
continues to live in the flesh. For that reason he remains subject to 
the ethic of the law until he passes to the world beyond. John reckons 
things to be quite different. The transition from death to life of the 
man who has accepted Christ’s sayings is also a transition from the 
sphere of sin to that of holiness. When the believer has come to life 
and light he must naturally bring forth works, which come to the 
light spontaneously, put him who accomplishes them in close relation¬ 
ship with the Christ-light, and bring him to follow Christ that he may 
profit from the light which is life and gives life (vm, 12). The light 
thus allows a man to do what he should do, i.e. although it is not 
expressly stated, to act in accordance with the will of God. In xii,35 -6, 
John describes the consequences of man’s coming to the light in the 
form of an exhortation. Jesus says to his disciples: 

‘Yet a little while is the light with you. Walk while ye have the 
light lest darkness come upon you: for he that walketh in darkness 
knoweth not whither he goeth. While ye have light, believe in the 
light, that ye may be the children of light.’ 

We have there an exhortation, an imperative; but most often 
John’s ethical ideas are expressed in the form of statements, and by 
indicatives which are, however, not exactly the same in character as 
Paul’s. They are not reinforced imperatives. If the elect accomplish 
works of light, they are of a different order from that of such moral 
efforts as might be demanded of a man. The conduct of the Christian 
who has become a child of light is the result of a predestination, which 
is described to be of a most rigorous nature. John is in fact the 
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greatest predestinarian of the writers of the New Testament. In his 
reckoning a man can only come to Christ and salvation by God’s act. 
All those whom the Father has given to him he brings to him. But the 
last intercession of Jesus for his disciples presupposes that the world 
can act upon the elect, and drive them into sin and so lose them 
salvation. Therefore, Jesus in his prayer asks that they may be kept 
from the world (xvn, n). Referring to the fact that up to the present 
he has guarded them from its corrupting influence, he makes a 
detailed statement as follows: 

'While I was with them in the world I kept them in thy name: 
those that thou gavest me I have kept and none of them is lost, but 
the son of perdition that the scripture might be fulfilled’ (xvii, 12 ). 

Jesus’ protective action over his own during his ministry is con¬ 
tinued after his departure under another form, that of the action of 
the Paraclete. Thus the world might cause the elect to lose salvation 
if divine grace did not preserve them from this peril. Typically, John 
does not call upon Christians to make an effort to gain sanctification 
and struggle against sin. He appears to have counted exclusively 
upon the protecting grace of God and the Spirit. In human activity 
he merely sees the expression of what men are, whether they belong 
to light or darkness according to the way they have been predestined. 
At the end of the conversation with Nicodemus, John puts into Jesus’ 
mouth a declaration, which plainly shows that the Johannine ethic is 
nothing less than an ethic of law and judgment, and at the same time 
helps us to understand why it is. 

‘God,’ he said, ‘sent not his son into the world to condemn the 
world; but that the world through him might be saved. He that 
believeth in him is not condemned: but he that believeth not is 
condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of the 
only begotten Son of God. And this is the condemnation that light is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil. For everyone that doeth evil hateth 
the light, neither cometh to the light lest his deeds should be re¬ 
proved. But he that doeth truth cometh to the light that his deeds 
may be made manifest that they are wrought 1 in God’ 2 (ill, 17-21). 

1 Two different translations are possible. It may mean ‘in order that his deeds 
may be made manifest, for they are wrought in God’ or ‘that it may be made 
manifest that they are wrought in God’. 

2 It is doubtful also which is the correct translation of this text. £v 0eco could 
bear a meaning similar to that of the Pauline expression ev Xpiorco. It would 
then have to mean ‘they have been wrought in communion with God’. But ev 0eco 
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This antithesis between children of light and children of darkness 
does not correspond to an ontological dualism of principle, which 
would go back to the very origins of being and things. Man cannot 
naturally be a child of light; he only becomes one by an action of the 
Logos, and it does not depend on him whether this action takes place 
or not or whether he accepts or repulses it. Everything depends on 
divine predestination. John strongly emphasizes the idea of pre¬ 
destination; he affirms it with much more emphasis and much more 
categorically than Paul. For this reason, because he reckons that 
everything depends upon its predestined fulfilment, John has not 
like Paul evolved a doctrine of sanctification. In part mystical con¬ 
templation and in part a belief, not only in election but also in com¬ 
plete predestination, gave John such assurance of salvation that there 
is nothing, even from the distant past, which brings back an anguish 
such as sometimes used to pierce the apostle Paul concerning the 
completion of his salvation. John has no need, like him, to reassure 
himself by recollecting all that God has already done for his salvation. 

Yet John is not indifferent to the moral life. He contradicts his 
theory of children of light and his affirmation that he, who has 
received the sayings of Christ, has passed from death to life and will 
not come in judgment; he speaks of the faithful, whom Christ has 
preserved from the world, and whom after his departure God and the 
Paraclete will preserve in order that none of those whom the Father 
has given to the Son shall perish, except Judas, ‘the son of perdition’. 
To speak of such protection is to admit that the elect without it, 
although predestined, might lose salvation. The same conclusion 
emerges from the episode of the washing of the feet, * 1 which illustrates 
John’s position as regards sin in the life of the believer. John is not 
much troubled by this problem: those who have been washed are 
completely pure, and have no need except to have their feet washed 
in order to remove the dirt which may have become attached to them 
on the way. This episode illustrates what the evangelist considers to 
be the link between what were already the two traditional rites in the 
Church, baptism, to which allusion is made by the words ‘those who 
have been washed’, and the eucharist, which is suggested by the 
episode of the washing of the feet. 2 We cannot, under these con- 


could also be instrumental and would then be translated ‘they have been wrought 
by God’s grace’. This would be a logical extension of the Pauline idea of the holy 
life as the fruit of the Holy Spirit. 

1 For the meaning of this episode see p. 348. 

2 See pp. 316 f. 
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ditions, determine precisely what John’s personal thought is. The 
episode attributes to baptism the power to wipe away sin; yet John 
says that, if men had not heard the sayings of Christ and had not 
rejected them, sin would not have come into existence, and con¬ 
sequently still less does it exist for those who have received Christ’s 
sayings. On the other hand, he attributes to the eucharist a subordinate 
function, the power to efface sin which is committed after baptism. 

It cannot be supposed that John did not recognize the possibility 
of sin in the life of a predestined Christian, that if he committed a sin 
it might exclude him from salvation, and that it only figures in his 
Gospel on account of the pressure of tradition and the common 
thought of the Church. Although John is not much concerned with 
the problem of sin in the life of the believer, he does not go so far as 
to say that he has no further concern with the law and that whatever 
he does he cannot sin. He does not think that the Christian could be 
exempted from all effort, and that he would obey God’s will spon¬ 
taneously. Moral exhortation may occupy only restricted space, in 
no way comparable to that which it occupies in Paul’s Epistles, but 
it is not completely absent. Before we pick out the relevant passages 
in the Gospel it will be worth while first to describe John’s thought 
about the law. The Jewish law had ceased to raise such sharp disputes 
as in Paul’s time. The questions concerning it had been liquidated 
and settled once and for all. Only the Jews continued to be concerned 
with the Mosaic law. When the Johannine Christ speaks of it he calls 
it ‘your law’ (vn, 19; vm, 17; x, 34; xv, 25). Paul’s thesis had 
triumphed completely. It is beyond doubt, as can be seen in parti¬ 
cular from 1, 17, and Christ’s appeal to the witness which the 
Scriptures made to him (v, 39), that in John’s eyes the law was of 
divine origin. While it had ceased to have any validity for believers, 
he had had to assent to a theory analogous to Paul’s that it had had, 
at any rate, a provisional validity. 

John does not, like Paul, seem to have been interested in the con¬ 
ception of the law regarded from the ethical point of view. But he 
does not abandon the fundamental idea behind the law, that of 
obedience due to God and his will as the standard of all conduct. If 
he does not say so explicitly, it is virtually implied, for example, in 
the fact that Jesus, who for John as for the whole of primitive 
Christianity is the example for Christians, declares that his meat is 
to do the will of whim who sent him and accomplish his work (iv, 34). 
Jesus declares: ‘Verily, I say unto you, the Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father do: for what things so ever he 
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doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise' (v, 19-20). He says in another 
passage: ‘I can of mine own self do nothing: as I hear, I judge: and 
my judgment is just; because I ask not my own will, but the will of 
the Father which hath sent me' (v, 30). And again: ‘And he that sent 
me is with me; for the Father hath not left me alone; for I do always 
those things that please him' (vm, 29). ‘I must work the works of 
him that sent me' (ix, 4). What is true of Christ must also be true of 
his disciples. A generalization can be drawn from what Jesus says in 
the episode of the washing of feet: ‘I have given you an example that 
you should do as I have done to you' (xm, 15). The Christian's duty, 
therefore, is to do the will of God, nay more than that, to take God 
at least indirectly as a pattern, since Jesus' deeds, which reflect 
God's, are set out as a model for imitation. This not only supports 
the principle of nomism, but also there is laid down the principle of 
the fulfilment of the law in action by translating into Johannine 
language the commandment of the Sermon on the Mount: ‘Be 
perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.' 

While the idea of the law is not given formal expression and 
emphasis in the Fourth Gospel, it is not on that account eliminated; 
man must obey the will of God or, what practically amounts to the 
same thing, he must follow the example given by Jesus, who obeyed 
the will of God in all his actions and must accomplish the same works 
as him. In the first part of the Gospel this idea is implied rather than 
formally expressed, although in the latter half we have the idea of a 
new commandment given by Jesus to his disciples, when he was going 
to be separated from them, as if they did not need it while the Lord 
was with them. 1 ‘These things I said not unto you at the beginning,’ 
Jesus says, ‘because I was with you' (xvi, 4). 

The episode of the washing of feet forms the opening to the last 
part of the Gospel. This is made up of the story of Jesus' last hours, 
and serves as the content for Jesus' farewell discourses with his 
disciples; in them is to be found the very heart of the Gospel. In this 
opening story, to begin with can be found very clear ethical in¬ 
struction, as Jesus suggests his action as a pattern for imitation. 
Furthermore, the disciples are shown here to be already purified yet 
still in need of a complementary purification. A little further on 
Jesus announces to his disciples that he is going to leave them for a 


1 This is somewhat analogous to the idea that Jesus’ presence guarded his 
disciples from the activities of the world, and that when he was going to be taken 
from them he asked God to keep them from the world as he had kept them while 
he was with them. 
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place where for the time being they cannot follow him—Jesus says 
to them: 

‘A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another 
as I have loved you, that ye also love one another. By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another’ 
(XIII, 34-5). 

In the teaching of Jesus, as given in the Synoptics, the whole duty 
of disciples is summed up in the two closely connected command¬ 
ments of love for God and love for one’s neighbour (Mark xn, 28-34 
= Matthew xxn, 35-40. Cf. Luke x, 25-38). This summary is not 
really new, especially if Luke’s form of the episode is regarded as 
primitive, where the summary is put into the mouth of a scribe and 
Jesus gives his approval. 1 In the Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, 
the commandment of love is a new commandment. This is because 
the love commanded is not a natural feeling which a man had to 
impose upon himself and foster within himself; but it is a charisma, 
an action of the Spirit within the believer, which on that account 
cannot be bestowed before Christ’s glorification. It is not, therefore, 
a duty in the ordinary sense of the word. It only refers to a law or 
commandment in a somewhat peculiar sense, not as an external 
obligation imposed from without but as an impulsion from within, an 
action of the Paraclete on the believer. What is thus an imperative is 
only made so by an indicative. 

The commandment of love seems like a leit-motif through the 
whole of the farewell discourses. Its character is defined in the 
passage xv, 12-17. ‘Love one another,’ he said to them, ‘as I have 
loved you’ (xv, 11). Christ’s love for his own is more than a pattern 
of the love which they must have for each other; ‘as’ may almost be 
translated ‘because’ here. 2 Christ indeed adds that on account of his 
love, which goes as far as giving his life and is therefore the greatest 
love imaginable, his own are his friends, i.e. if they do what he 
commands. The evangelist here expresses his thoughts with such 
care that it is plain that he wants to show the difference between his 
position and Paul’s. A distinction is made between Christ’s friends 
and his servants or slaves. The slave does not know what his master 
is doing. He has no share in his projects or his acts. The disciples are 

1 It is difficult to suppose, from the way in which John insistently emphasizes 
the novelty of the commandment, that he is not making a polemical point against 
the reduction of the ethic of the Gospel to that of the Old Testament, which is 
expressed in the pericope of the greatest of all commandments. 

2 Blass-Debrunner, §388. 
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Christ’s friends because he tells them all that the Father has made 
known to him (verse 15). They are not friends because they have 
decided to be or become so. Christ has chosen them and for that 
reason separated them from the world, which explains why the world 
hates them. He has made them what they are in order that they may 
bear fruit which abides. That fruit is obedience to the commandment 
of love, which is thus the most essential characteristic quality of the 
disciples’ life. It is not an impulse or sentiment issuing from human 
personality but a gift of Christ, a charisma which creates between him 
and his own, at the very moment when he is going to be parted from 
them, a link of direct communion. 

A little further on Jesus does not mention one unique command¬ 
ment, but commandments in the plural which he has given to his 
disciples; the content of these commandments is not defined. The 
evangelist is certainly thinking of love as he makes Christ say, Tf you 
love me, you will keep my commandments’ (xiv, 15). Love for Christ 
is regarded here as the motive to obedience, and it is thanks to it that 
the union, which the evangelist regards as the source of all Christian 
life, is created between Christ and the believer: 

‘He that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me. And he that loveth me shall be loved by my Father, and 
I will love him and manifest myself to him’ (xiv, 21). 

And again: 

Tf a man love me he will keep my words; and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with him. He 
that loveth me not keepeth not my sayings, and the word, which ye 
hear is not mine, but the Father’s which sent me’ (xiv, 23-4). 

These comments on the commandment of love show that he is 
referring to the mystical life as well as to the good life. John reckons 
that there can be no good life without mystical communion with 
Christ. The work of the Paraclete is just this, to create this com¬ 
munion. 

The same idea is to be found in the allegory of the vine and the 
vine-dresser in Chapter XV. As the branch of the vine, which has 
been separated from the stock, cannot bear fruit, the Christian will 
cease to bear fruit—i.e. to produce what God is expecting from him— 
if he does not remain united to Christ. In the course of the allegory 
a fresh idea is introduced. As the vine-dresser prunes his vine that it 
may bear more fruit, so the heavenly dresser trims his vine by cutting 
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out the barren branches. In spite of some incoherence in the metaphor, 
there is here the idea that it is not sufficient for personality to become 
spiritual, for its moral life to grow and bear fruit, but that it is also 
necessary for it to be subject to God’s discipline. 1 This is repre¬ 
sented by the vine-dresser pruning his vine. It is not as in I Corin¬ 
thians ix, 14-27, discipline which the faithful man imposes on 
himself. 

John’s ethical conception is reminiscent of Paul’s doctrine of 
sanctification in so far as a believer is asked to ‘bear much fruit’, 
which can only be done if he is united to Christ. John makes the 
two phrases ‘to abide in Christ’s love’ and ‘to keep his command¬ 
ments’ synonymous. 

‘ “If you keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love,” says 
the Johannine Christ, “as I have kept my Father’s commandments, 
and abide in his love” ’ (xv, 10). 

If this communion with Christ is maintained the prayers of the 
faithful will be assured of an answer (xv, 7). 

The Fourth Gospel contains an ethic resembling Paul’s but, while 
the latter is the ethic of the man of the future who is living in the 
present world, John’s is rather that of the heavenly man who is 
living in the terrestrial world. But the contradiction between the two 
worlds of heaven and earth is also that between the realm of truth 
and abiding reality and that of lies and transitory appearance. The 
Johannine ethic is characterized by the fact that the Christian has 
ceased to belong to the terrestrial world. The call and gift of Christ 
have made a definite separation between them. The Father has given 
him to Christ, and on that account he is hated by the world and needs 
to be protected against it. 

Holtzmann might be able to say that Paul’s idealism scales heaven, 
but the idealism of the Johannine ethic is bolder still. For it denies 
that the elect are affected by the world, although it admits that it can 
bring suffering upon them; not, however, to the extent of really 
harming them by making them sin and so jeopardizing their salva¬ 
tion. After Jesus has told his disciples that he is leaving them he 
declares to them: 

‘These things have I spoken unto you, that in me ye might have 


1 The evangelist finds this discipline in suffering, and it should be compared 
with IX, 2-4, where he protests against current interpretations of illness as a 
punishment for some sin. 
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peace. 1 In the world ye have 2 tribulation. But be of good cheer; 
I have overcome the world’ (xvi, 33). 

The Johannine ethic is that of men for whom the world has been 
definitely vanquished. 

3. THE ETHIC OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN 

Because the ethic of the Fourth Gospel is so extremely idealistic, the 
First Epistle of John goes so far to correct it as to touch up its 
phrases and to substitute for them slightly different expressions. It 
thus takes more into account the realities of concrete living and fore¬ 
stalls an antinomian interpretation of Johannine statements. The 
fourth evangelist’s thought is distinctly not antinomian, but it is 
expressed in phrases which could appear to favour such a con¬ 
struction, and were interpreted in this way. 3 The Epistle on this 
point, as others, shows itself to be a sequel to the Gospel. 

But some time had had to elapse before there came to view the 
disturbing inferences which could logically be drawn from some of 
the statements in the Gospel. Furthermore, the author of the Epistle 
seems to have had a much finer perception of what the life of the 
Churches was really like, and to have been much more closely 
acquainted with it than the evangelist, who seems to have belonged 
to a little select group of Christians. The corrections and alterations 
of Johannine statements which we find in the Epistle do not add up 
to a real change of thought. All that they amount to is that some points 
are emphasized and give more exact definition to prevent their being 
interpreted in an antinomian or some other heretical fashion. The 
author of the Epistle, therefore, expresses his thought with more 
precision than the evangelist. He attaches more importance to the idea 
of sin, and does not attribute to it merely negative significance. He 
recognizes that even the man who is in communion with Christ is 
not entirely denuded of sin and become inaccessible to temptation. 
Like Paul before him, he found himself surrounded by an antinomian 

1 In other words: ‘in order that you may have the assurance that your salvation 
cannot be jeopardized by what the world does*; this proves also that by this means 
those who belong to Christ will be guarded from sin. 

2 The majority of the generally accepted MSS give the present tense; D, the 
Ferrar group, some others and the old Latin version have the future. Jesus’s words 
hold good both for the present and the future. 

3 That both Johanninism and Paulinism should be subject to this misunderstand¬ 
ing is not an accident. It is a result of the antinomy between an ethic of the in¬ 
dicative and one of the imperative, each of which corresponds to different aspects 
of the life of the Christian in the present world. 
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group, who were claiming that the teaching of the Gospel was on 
their side, and maintained the theory that, as the law no longer held 
good for the elect, therefore, sin being defined as a violation of the 
law, the man, who is in communion with Christ or, as the Epistle 
says, is born of God, cannot now sin. For him the distinction between 
good and evil has ceased to be real. He is certainly thinking of a 
concrete group of heretics, when he formulates this axiom, ‘Whosoever 
committeth sin transgresseth also the law (tt)v dvopiav ttoisi) for 
sin is the transgression of the law' and draws the conclusion from 
this that as Christ has come ‘to take away sins (ivcc tocs apapTias api^) 
whosoever abides in him does not sin and whoever sins has not seen 
him or known the Christ’ (in, 4-6). Must we then think that if the 
believer should come to break the law he would show himself to have 
been the victim of an illusion, which others may have shared, when 
he thought that he had communion with God and Christ? His 
position would be similar to that of the Ebionites referred to in 11, 19, 
who by leaving the Church showed that they may have been members 
of it for a long time, but never really belonged to it. When we come 
to look at it there is a perceptible difference between the thought of 
the Epistle and that of the Gospel. To affirm the persisting validity 
of the law would be meaningless, if the Christian, for whom the law 
is still valid, has become incapable of sinning. To say that the law is 
still valid for the Christian is, therefore, to declare that he can break 
the law, and that by doing so he will be liable to punishment. To say 
that sin is still a threat to salvation implies that salvation is not 
absolutely guaranteed, but depends on a future judgment. 

Nevertheless the Epistle contains a series of categorical statements 
of complete deliverance from sin and sin’s incompatibility with 
belonging to Christ. They are scattered over the whole of the Epistle 
(1, 3-4; 11, 3-6, 12, 14; hi, 24; iv, 7-8, 16 f.; v, 1-4, 18 ff.). We must 
consider in particular those which are connected with a condemnation 
of antinomianism. 

In hi, 7-10, John writes as follows: 

‘Little children, let no man deceive you: he that doeth righteous¬ 
ness ( = obeys the law) is righteous, even as he (eK£ivos= Christ) is 
righteous. He that committeth sin is of the devil 1 for the devil sinneth 
from the beginning. 2 For this purpose the Son of God was mani¬ 
fested that he might destroy the works of the devil. Whosoever is 

1 *Ek tou Sia^oAou means both to belong to the devil and to come from him. 

2 It may also mean ‘in principle’, which would imply that the devil’s sin is not 
an accident but is a result of the very essence of his being. 
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born of God doth not commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him: and 
he cannot sin because he is born of God. In this the children of God 
are manifest, and the children of the devil: whosoever doeth not 
righteousness is not of God neither he that loveth not his brother 

(hi, 7 " 10 )- 

In what follows he recalls the example of Cain, and says that he 
killed his brother because his works were evil, while those of Abel 
were righteous; and he explains that in the same way the faithful 
must not be surprised if the world hates them. By this he must mean 
that, if the world which is sinful hates them, they are sinful no 
longer (hi, n-13), and he writes as follows: 

‘We know that we have passed from death into life because we love 
the brethren. He that loveth not his brother abideth in death. Whoso¬ 
ever hateth his brother is a murderer: and ye know that no murderer 
hath eternal life abiding in him’ (ill, 14-15). 

Such statements follow precisely the same lines as the thought of 
the evangelist, and they recall what he said concerning the man who, 
because he has received Christ’s sayings, has passed from death to life 
and will not come into judgment. This presupposes that the Christian 
has broken completely with sin, and that he is no longer able to sin. 
If a Christian came to fall into sin it would have to be concluded that 
God’s seed is not in him, and that he was not born of God, that he 
has no communion with either the Father or the Son. Logical as it 
might appear, this interpretation of the Epistle’s thought cannot, 
however, be retained. In addition to the texts stating that the believer 
has broken completely with sin, there is a series of others no less 
formal, from which it may be inferred that sin has not disappeared 
from the life of the believer, and that to suppose that it could ever 
completely disappear in the present economy would be to commit a 
dangerous mistake. To call oneself without sin is to deceive oneself, 
and not to have the truth within oneself. To confess sin is, on the 
other hand, to be in a position to obtain forgiveness. 

‘If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth 
is not in us. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just 1 to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. If we say 
that we have not sinned we make him a liar, 2 and his word is not in us. 

1 Faithful to his promises and capable of justifying. 

2 It must be understood to mean that we consider erroneous the statement about 
sin in Scripture as well as the implicit inference about the redemptive work which 
God has undertaken by sending his Son into the world. See Windisch, Kath. Br., 
p. 112. 
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My little children, these things I write unto you, that ye sin not. 
And if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous 1 : and he is the propitiation for our sins: and not for our 
sins only but also for the sins of the whole world’ (i, 8-11, 2). 

Sin, therefore, persists in the life of the believer, but it is not in¬ 
evitable on that account that those, to whom the benefit of salvation 
has been given or promised, should lose it, provided at any rate that 
they confess their sins so that Christ may be able to grant them 
forgiveness. Not only does the latter depend upon confession and 
Christ’s redemptive power and, in addition, the intercession of the 
brethren, 2 but also it only applies to a particular category of sins, 
i.e. those which are described as ‘non-mortal’. 3 As for the believers 
who have committed mortal sins, they have no possibility of salvation, 
and John even recommends his readers not to pray for them (v, 15-16). 
This is not the author’s personal theory but an idea, which must 
have been widespread, as we are not told precisely what are mortal 
sins and what are not. This shows that the distinction must have been 
currently known. 4 

We have here a fact of the highest importance, the character of 
which we must elucidate further. The Epistle has a concrete and 
realistic conception of the Christian life. Like the Gospel it reduces 
the whole of the law to the commandment of love, but it is not con¬ 
tent with generalizations and abstractions. In hi, 16-18, John writes: 

‘Hereby perceive we his love (i.e. Christ’s), because he laid down 
his life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. 
But whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother has need, 

1 The righteous man means here the man who justifies. 

2 This comes from v, 16, where prayer for a brother who has committed a non¬ 
mortal sin is recommended, and it is said that in this way he will be given life. 
Although we cannot completely eliminate the interpretation that it is God who 
gives life, it would seem more natural to suppose that it is the brother whose inter¬ 
cession will gain forgiveness for the sinner and who therefore will procure life for him. 

3 Concerning this differentiation between kinds of sin see pp. 235 f. 

4 In order to explain the contradiction between the series of statements implying 
‘The Christian is without sin’ and those implying ‘The Christian cannot say that 
he is without sin’, it has sometimes been suggested that the first should be attributed 
to an original source and the second to an editor’s correction. This hypothesis 
may seem to find some support in the fact that the Epistle lacks any very coherent 
continuity but consists of a series of refrains and repetitions. But that the Epistle 
possesses this literary characteristic is explained by the fact that it is the mark of a 
mystical meditation rather than a dialectical argument. Also, even if it is supposed 
that there was literary editing, the ideological problem would remain, as it would 
have to be explained how the editor could accept as true both the statements which 
were taken from an original and those which he placed beside them. 
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and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him? My little children, let us not love in word, 
neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth. And hereby we know 
that we are of the truth’ (hi, 16-18). 

Because of this concern with the concrete moral life the Epistle 
contains a negative ethic by the side of the positive ethic of love. John 
advises his readers to keep themselves from the world and its lusts 
because the world is passing away (11, 15-17). The conviction of im¬ 
perfection, the aspiration after perfection, which in this present 
existence cannot be reached, direct our thoughts anew towards the 
world above (11, 28-9). The faithful must sanctify themselves in view 
of the parousia, the time ‘when Christ shall appear and the elect will 
become like him because they will see him as he is’ (ill, 1-3). 

The restoration and renewal of the idea of law in the Epistle, or 
shall we say the greater emphasis which is given to it than in the 
Gospel, lead inevitably it seems to the reintroduction of the idea of 
judgment without which an ethic of law is incomplete. The idea of 
judgment is implicitly contained in the following exhortation: 

‘And now, little children, abide in him; that, when he shall appear, 
we may have confidence, and not be ashamed before him at his 
coming’ (11, 28). 

But John seems to have found the idea of judgment somewhat 
repugnant. The state of fear in which it caused the Christian to live 
did not seem to him compatible with communion with God, and so 
he tries to eliminate it. After he has exhorted his readers to love in 
deed and in truth, John says: 

‘And hereby (i.e. if we have such a love) we know that we are of 
the truth, 1 and shall assure our hearts before him. For if our heart 
condemn us (we shall be able to set ourselves at rest by the thought 
that) God is greater than our heart and knoweth all things’ (111, 18). 

In another passage he expresses himself thus: 

‘God is love: and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and 
God in him. Herein is our love made perfect, if we in face of the 
judgment have set ourselves at rest that, as he (i.e. Christ) is . . . 
(either in love or in communion with God or in the life of heaven) 2 

1 This must mean ‘and that thus we shall be able to set ourselves at rest before 
the thought of judgment’. 

2 Windisch ( Kath . Br., p. 130) supposes (rightly I think) that there is a lacuna 
in the text here. That this was already felt in antiquity is shown by the copyist of 
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so are we in this world. There is no fear in love: but perfect love 
casteth out fear: because fear hath torment. He that feareth is not 
made perfect in love’ (iv, 16-18). 

The position which is here adopted is not in complete balance. As 
a hedge against antinomanism, the author of the Epistle has re¬ 
introduced the idea of law. But he was so strongly attached to the 
original form of the Johannine ethic, that he reduced the function 
and importance of the idea of judgment to a minimum. 

4. THE JOHANNINE AND THE PAULINE ETHIC 

Like Paul, John combines an ethic of law with one of judgment: 
indicatives and imperatives stand side by side and interpenetrate with 
each other. This dualism, which prevents their ethical system from 
being logically harmonious, is of a piece with the fundamental but 
temporary contradiction within the Christian’s position. In Paul’s 
eyes he is a being of the world to come who is living in the present 
world; in John’s—i.e. in his Gospel—he is a being who lives in the 
present world but in no way belongs to it. The Epistle contains the 
same two series of statements, but they are not so closely connected 
together. 

The views of the author of the Epistle do not radically differ from 
those of the evangelist, but the latter could omit formulating explicitly 
an ethic of law, because he gave paramount value to the principle that 
the sayings of Christ made the believer an entirely new being, a 
stranger to this present world and therefore hated by it, completely 
alienated from sin and in a word definitely saved. The author of the 
Epistle was more of a realist, most probably because he was more 
mixed up with the life of the Churches, and more aware of the actual 
state of the communities and of their members individually. He was 
also certainly very much struck by the moral danger which the growth 
of antinomian doctrines might bring to the Church, perhaps even by 
injuries which they may have already inflicted. He was not set against 
the principles of a creative ethic of fulfilment, but against the danger 
which an assurance of complete freedom from sin might bring. On 
that account he emphasized the obedience owed to the command¬ 
ments, and the danger there was for the Christian who imagined 
himself completely freed from sin. By emphasizing the idea of law 


MS 2138 who adds ‘as he was beyond reproach and pure in this world’. Trans. 
I have given a rendering in English of the author’s translation. 
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he felt that he was making innovations, and yet at the same time he 
was not doing so. The commandment given by him is both old and 
new (n, 7-8): new, compared with the law of Moses because it was 
given by Christ; old, because it was stated when the Gospel was first 
preached and not improvised as a counter-measure against the antino- 
mians, as they might have maintained. 

The teaching of the Epistle is in a lesser degree than the ethic of 
the Gospel and in a still lesser degree than Paul’s ethic, an ethic of 
antitheses which is addressed to two beings: (1) the justified and 
sanctified Christian, who as such belongs to the celestial world to 
come; and (2) the sinner who is waiting for God’s judgment, and on 
that account belongs to the world here of the present, that of the 
flesh and sin. This is not a compromise between two different and 
independent traditions, the Jewish ethic of the law and the Christian 
ethic of the justified man. It is rather to be recognized as the latter 
corrected by the former, brought about by entirely practical con¬ 
siderations. 

Paul reacted to antinomianism in an instructive way. He was frankly 
indignant when he learnt that antinomian teaching was being attri¬ 
buted to him, or that his authority was being claimed for professing it 
(Romans ill, 8); but he also took in hand a theoretic argument against 
antinomianism. In the Epistle to the Romans he seeks to deprive it 
of any logical basis by evolving the idea that the Christian is freed 
from sin by Christ. On the one hand, he maintains that he henceforth 
belongs to his redeemer and must serve him; and, on the other hand, 
as he has been freed from the yoke of sin he must not allow himself 
to be enslaved by it afresh. He upholds the idea of the law as the law 
of Christ, which is a law of the interior personality in harmony with 
a man’s real nature, and helping him to realize to the full his per¬ 
sonality in all its depth. Paul’s conflict with antinomianism is not, 
therefore, purely one of conviction and feeling; it is also one of ideology 
centring round the way in which the position of the justified man, 
who remains in submission to God’s law, is envisaged. 

In the Fourth Gospel the law remains only in the commandment of 
love, which Christ gives to his own to guide and shield them after he 
has left them. John’s ethic, in fact, does not contain two conflicting 
principles, since love, which covers the whole of the law and is also 
stated not to be a summary of the law but a new commandment, is 
not a spontaneous emotional feeling but a charisma, the result and 
manifestation of that intimate relationship, which the glorified Christ 
creates between his own and him through the gift of the Paraclete. 
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It is different in the Epistle, in which the theory that the Christian 
who is born of God cannot now sin is slightly amended in a way 
which defies all logic by the statement that the Christian, who says 
he has no sin, has not the truth in him. The paradox of this ethic is 
shown by the distinction between mortal sins and those which are 
not mortal. This distinction was not created by John, as he does not 
explain what are the sins belonging to each category. 

5. CONCLUSION 

Thus Paul and John, mystics before anything else, were able to con¬ 
ceive of and sketch out an ethic of the justified man, who has been 
freed from his sin both by a forgiveness which expunged his past sins, 
and by transforming his nature brought him from the realm of the 
flesh to that of the Spirit. Paul thought that this ethic could only be 
that of the Christian in an incomplete measure, so far as he belongs 
to the new world and possesses the spirit. So far as he is still a being 
of flesh, living in a world of sin and still capable of sin, he is still 
under the ethic of law and judgment. John considers the believer 
needs a guide, i.e. Christ’s commandment to keep him from the 
world’s hatred, which not only tries to cause him suffering but also 
to make him sin. 

But after the time of these two, when there is no longer present 
an original thinker of personality but just collective thought, the 
edges are blunted and the two terms of the antithesis become 
attenuated and are reconciled. Sanctification, the elimination of sin, 
and the transformation of the Christian by justification are only ideals 
to which one must tend, to be regarded as approximations, but only 
to be attained in a world beyond. In this way the ethic of the law 
becomes the discipline, which the faithful soul needs to be able to 
walk and advance in the way laid down for him. This enables us to 
understand how the ethic of the Gospel began, not with the rejection 
but with the fulfilment of the law, i.e. by bursting its bonds and 
passing beyond it and the Christian ethic ended in returning to it. 
The Gospel was thus conceived to be a new law. 1 

1 Similar ideas to those to be found in John’s First Epistle are given in a much 
more summary fashion in the Second Epistle (which I consider is earlier than the 
First and forms only a short sketch of it). The Christian life is a life in conformity 
with the commandment of love, which is not a new commandment but one which 
Christians have had from the beginning (4-5). The presence of heretics imposes 
vigilance that salvation may not be in jeopardy. The text is not altogether certain. 
I think that it must read: ‘Take care that you do not love what you have wrought 
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How did this development come about which made the Gospel a 
new law, and what is the connection between this and the general 
development of Christianity in the second generation of its history? 
This will be examined in the next chapter. 


but that you receive a full reward’ (v. 8). B. has, ‘what we have wrought’. It would 
thus refer to the work of missionaries being jeopardized by lack of vigilance on the 
part of those whom they have converted. The Byzantine MSS put all the verbs 
in the first person plural. We would seem to have here in a sharper form than in 
the First Epistle the idea that the benefits of salvation may be lost through lack of 
vigilance. 
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Towards a new Legalism 

I. THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS AT THE 
END OF THE FIRST AND DURING THE SECOND CENTURY 

From the end of the first century the Christian ethic developed into 
a new legalism, and in this way assumed the character which it is 
found to possess in early Catholicism. Parallel to this development it 
slipped into a religious ethic which led to the Gospel being envisaged 
as a new way of life. The connection between religion and ethics is 
reversed. The moral life of the Christian ceased to be thought of as a 
result of his faith and salvation bestowed upon him, but as one of the 
conditions he must fulfil to gain salvation. 

We can give some idea of what happened by considering the use of 
the word evtoA t\ in the New Testament, which means ‘ command¬ 
ment’ . In the Synoptic Gospels the word is always used for the 
commandments of the Mosaic law, never for Jesus' instructions to 
his disciples. The same is true of Paul's Epistles. There is another 
word STHTayri which is stronger than evToAfp and is used in 
I Corinthians vii, 25, in reference to the Lord's commandment for¬ 
bidding married persons to separate. In I Corinthians xiv, 37, the 
prohibition forbidding women to speak at meetings 1 is an evToAp of 
the Lord, a rule given by the glorified Christ. 2 

In I Timothy vi, 14, the evtoAt}, which must be preserved intact, 
is the doctrinal and moral elements of the Church's general tradition 
and teaching. In Titus 1, 14, in reference to the teaching of heretics, 
human evtoAccI are mentioned, which implies that there are also 
divine svToAai to which those who are attached to the true faith 
remain loyal. 3 

1 Unless it should be the disciplinary rule to which manifestations of pneumatism 
should be subordinated, but the authenticity of verses 33b~37 is not above dispute. 
See p. 551. 

2 The word IvtoAti is not found in the Epistle of James nor in I Peter. In the 
latter we do not find the term law. 

3 The same meaning is found in two passages of II Peter (n, 21; in, 2). In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the word is used in reference to ceremonial laws formulated 
in the Mosaic law. 
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The term evtoAt] is used most frequently in the Johannine 
writings. 1 In the Gospel we find it only in the farewell discourses. 
In xiii, 34, Jesus says, ‘A new commandment I give you, that you 
love one another.' In xiv, 15, 21, and xv, 12, the plural is used. These 
commandments are in harmony with the disciples' love for their 
master. It is the same in xv, 12, where the singular is used. In the 
Fourth Gospel the commandment has no action as its object but a 
mode of being, a disposition of the soul. To describe love as obedience 
to a commandment shows a tendency to think of religion as such, or 
at any rate favoured the tendency to do so. In the First Epistle the 
word svToAq is used as in the Gospel (ill, 23; iv, 21; v, 2). In the 
plural the commandments describe a programme of living, the fulfil¬ 
ment of which shows a knowledge of God (11, 3, 4, 7, 8; III, 22, 23, 24). 
To keep God’s commandments implies a negative attitude towards 
the world. The word svtoAt] is also found in the First Epistle with 
a meaning analogous to that which it has in the Pastorals. It is the 
word heard by the faithful (11, 7), the preaching received by them 
(11, 8). The commandment is also to believe in the name of Jesus 
Christ the Son of God and to love one another (in, 23). 

Last of all, in the Apocalypse to keep the commandments charac¬ 
terizes Christians. In the two passages xii, 17, and xiv, 12, the ex¬ 
pression is associated with ‘having the testimony of Jesus Christ' or 
‘keeping his faith'. The commandment embraces both the doctrinal 
and the moral element in Christianity. 

The decline towards moralism and neo-legalism began in the 
Greek world between the first and second generation, i.e. between 
the period of inspiration and creativity and that of stabilization. It 
was also the time when doctrinal formulation came to precede reli¬ 
gious experience and life instead of following it, and Christianity now 
had a past so that it could become a subject for teaching and not 
merely for preaching. 

After a.d. 70, when Christianity was in fact separated from Judaism, 
it found no reason for disavowing or repudiating its inheritance. The 
rupture did not put an end to the various Jewish influences upon the 
varied elements of Christian life and thought; on the contrary it 
seemed to make them more intense. In the second generation, the 
idea of law seemed to play a more important part in Christian life and 
thought than in the first, even in Greek circles who, however, did 

1 It occurs six times in the Gospel, twice in the Apocalypse, fourteen times in the 
First Epistle and eight times in the Second Epistle, a particularly important number 
when the brevity of the document is taken into account. 
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not on that account repudiate such statements in the Epistle to the 
Romans as ‘Christ is the end of the law’ (x, 4), or ‘You are not under 
the law but under grace’ (vi, 14-15). 

From the first generation onwards, as the Church expanded in 
pagan areas, it was increasingly compelled to undertake the moral 
education of those who came into it and to convert them from deeply 
rooted habits of life, which the environment in which they continued 
to live was ever trying to reimpose upon them. The teaching was very 
concrete and on precise themes: sexual life, honesty in business, 
truth, and every kind of living which in one way or another was 
thought to be infected with idolatry. Such teaching had to have as its 
chief goal the material content of moral life. This prepared the way 
for a Christian legalism, i.e. for the idea of a programme of life on 
the realization of which depended salvation. 

The ethical teaching of the very early Church, its paranesis, is 
reflected in the instructions contained in the Epistles of the New 
Testament and the works of the apostolic Fathers. Dibelius 1 has 
shown that the themes and directions of Christian paranesis show 
that in essence it is no different from its antecedents, i.e. the teaching 
of the Jewish wise men and moralists and the popular ethical preach¬ 
ing of the Cynico-Stoic philosophers. The growth of the work of 
moral education anchored the idea of law in the Christian conscience. 

The importance of the Church’s ethical teaching resulted in a 4 
decline from mystical to ethical religion, to the idea that the believer 
must adopt a new way of living to enjoy salvation. The masses were 
unable to grasp the complex structure and fine balance of an ethic 
like Paul’s. As a result there was a tendency to simplification and 
rationalization which, without entirely sacrificing the ethic of the in¬ 
dicative, nevertheless let it fall into the background. The Gospel was 
then seen as a new law. As Weinel 2 rightly remarks, you do not 
educate the masses by an ideal but by giving them a programme and 
creating a custom. 

With this change went a weakening of the conviction of sin. Paul’s 
statements were not disavowed, but the comments made upon them, 
such as those of Clement of Rome, 3 show that they were deprived 
of their content. What Christianity in the second century gained in 
extension it lost in intensity. Also the disappearance of eschatological 
belief, by itself, would explain why statements concerning forgiveness 

1 See his commentary on the Epistle of James. 

2 Weinel, Bibl. Theol., p. 627. 

3 See I, pp. 387 f. 
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of sins ceased at the end of the first century to mean what they had 
meant for Jesus or Paul. 

The documents referring to the second phase of the history of 
ethical ideas in primitive Christianity (Pastorals, I Peter, the Epistles 
of James and Clement of Rome, Didache, Shepherd of Hermas) are 
essentially practical in character. The purpose of these books seems 
to be not so much to illuminate and convince as to persuade their 
readers to take a certain moral attitude, and act in some particular way. 
The motives invoked in support of these exhortations are religious in 
their nature, as may be seen from I Peter, but the moral teaching 
tends to some extent to be independent of the religious motives. 

2 . THE ETHIC OF THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS 

I shall take the ethic of the Epistle to the Ephesians as the starting- 
point of my study. If we regard it as Pauline, which I think we are 
bound to do as far as its ethical elements are concerned, it represents 
in any case the last form of Paul’s thought. Ethics and religion are 
closely connected. Predestination has made the elect pure and beyond 
reproach before God and his sons by Jesus Christ (i, 4; cf. 11, 1-9). 
The Epistle emphasizes the idea that redemption is a pure gift from 
God, discards all legalism as a means to salvation, and describes moral 
living to be a fruit of salvation. Salvation comes from God’s creation— 
or new creation—into good works (11, 10). 

From the moral exhortation beginning with Chapter IV, and after 
a digression on the Church continued to v, 21, for the moment I shall 
only extract what are ethical principles. The whole of the teaching is 
summed up in the commandment not to live like pagans. ‘The faithful 
have not been taught in this way,’ 1 says the Epistle. Faith in Christ 
demands the surrender of the manner of life previous to their con¬ 
version. Believers must be clothed anew, i.e. must become the new 
man created by God in righteousness, holiness and truth (iv, 17-24). 
Then the exhortation takes on a new look. Christians who are light 
must not be associated with works of darkness. A final exhortation 
seems as a general conclusion: we must redeem the time because the 
days are evil, make every effort to perceive God’s will, and not be 
drunk with wine but filled with the Holy Spirit, under whose in¬ 
spiration we shall sing psalms, hymns and spiritual songs to God, 
giving him thanks for everything in Jesus Christ, submitting ourselves 

1 Literally, ‘It is not thus that ye have learnt Christ’, i.e. you have been taught 
what to live in Christ is. 
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to one another (v, 15-21). Following a piece of instruction concerning 
the duties of one’s station (v, 22-6, 29), moral living is described as a 
conflict which the Christian must wage against the devil, the Powers 
and Dominions of the world, the evil Spirits who are among the 
celestial beings. 1 This gives the ethic a negative character, that of 
resistance to an evil power, 2 which is found in a later passage 
(vi, 10 ff.). 

v, 18, contains an exhortation not to become drunk in terms which 
are reminiscent of a passage in the Book of Proverbs (xxn, 31), with¬ 
out being expressly a quotation. Other Old Testament influences can 
be seen in two passages containing instructions on civic duties. 3 
Referring to the loyalty a man owes his wife, the statement from 
Genesis 11, 24, is quoted, ‘A man shall leave his father and mother 
and shall be joined to his wife’ (v, 31). The duty of children to 
honour their parents is justified by the commandment in the 
Decalogue. 4 


3. THE ETHIC OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES 

In the Pastoral Epistles ethical and doctrinal concerns are closely 
connected. The ideal life comes from a profession of the true doctrine 
and, conversely, doctrinal errors go hand in hand with failings in 
conduct. The end—i.e. the purpose of preaching—is love out of a 
pure heart, a good conscience and a sincere faith (I Timothy 1, 5). 
Good conduct appears also to have been a determining condition of 
salvation, as it is said that women will be saved if they fulfil their 
vocation and have children, 5 if they avoid luxury and adorn them¬ 
selves with good works as befits women who profess to give worship 
to God (I Timothy 11, 9-15). 

1 Concerning this imagery which played a large part in primitive Christianity 
and its origins see Harnack, Militia Christi , Die christliche Religion und der ersten 
drei Jahrhunderten , Tubingen, 1905; Cumont, Texts et monuments figures relatifs 
aux mysteres de Mithra , Brussels, 1896-99, I, p. 317, n. 1; Les religions orientales 
dans lepaganisme romain 4 , Paris, 1929, pp. xi, 207, n. 7; Reitzenstein, Hell. Mystrel ., 
pp. 71 ff.; Dibelius, An die Kol., p. 25. 

2 A similar idea is found in I Peter v, 8. 

3 Von Dobschiitz, Die urchristlichen Gemeinden , Leipzig, 1902, p. 132; Dibelius 
An die Kol. y p. 73. 

4 To emphasize the importance of this commandment the Epistle notes that it is 
the first commandment with promise. Some scholars suppose it to mean that this 
commandment is of prime importance because it is accompanied by a promise. 

5 The words CTCO 0 f|CTETca Sia Tfjs TEKVoyovias may mean that she will be 
saved if she becomes a mother or in spite of the fact that she will become one (see 
p. 538, n. 1). In either case it is a polemical point against an ascetic tendency. 
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The kind of piety envisaged by the author of the Pastoral Epistles 
is not exempt from a utilitarian element. It is profitable (cbcpsAipos), 
because it implies promises of reward both for this present life and 
for the future (I Timothy iv, 8). We find here an ethic of punishment 
and reward. By obeying the instructions received by him, Timothy 
will save himself and those who listen to him. Instead of riches, which 
will lead to perdition, the man of God will obtain righteousness, 
godliness, faith, love, patience and gentleness in the hour of trial; he 
will fight the good fight of faith 1 to obtain eternal life to which he has 
been called (vi, 6-12). Timothy is exhorted to keep without spots and 
beyond reproach for the day of judgment, the evtoA f ], 2 * * * which has 
been entrusted to him. 

The First Epistle to Timothy has not entirely forgotten the idea of 
the faith, which must ensue in sanctification, and gives the believer 
strength to make his life conform to God's will. But it puts the accent 
on the idea that the realization of a certain form of life is the ground 
for final salvation. As for its content, this ideal life is inspired by the 
law of Moses and the ethical tradition of Judaism: the character of 
the First Epistle to Timothy is, therefore, a restoration of the ethic 
of the law. But the law is not explicitly invoked. In 1, 6, after stating 
the end of preaching to be the love which springs from a pure heart, 
a good conscience and a faith without hypocrisy, the Epistle says that 
certain persons have deviated from this love, because they have 
allowed themselves to be led away by futile arguments. Although 
they do not know what they say, they claim to be teachers of the law. 
‘The law,' the Epistle says, ‘is good, if a man use it lawfully (vopipcos). 
It is not made for the righteous man but for the lawless (avopois), 
the disobedient, the ungodly, and the sinners' (1, 8-10). In making a 
polemic against people who set themselves up to be teachers of the 
law, the author attributes to the law a negative function. Its purpose 
is to prevent and repress sins. For the righteous man there is no law. 
This passage is not concerned with those who reject the law but with 
those who misuse it, perhaps to justify certain ascetic tendencies. 

The Second Epistle to Timothy contains a statement laying down 


1 The fight here is the conflict with the passions and not as in Eph. v, 10, the 
conflict with the demonic powers. 

2 Scholars are not agreed as to what the word evtoAt] refers. B. and J. Weiss 

{Die Briefe Pauli an Timotheus und Titus , Meyer, XI 6 , Gottingen, 1894, p. 244) 

thinks that it refers to what is recommended in verse 11. Baldensperger {II a rendu 

temoignage devant Ponce Pilate , Paris, 1922, p. 35) thinks it is the Decalogue. 

Dibelius {Pastor albriefe } p. 55) seems to me right in thinking that it refers to all 
that has been entrusted to Timothy. 
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the principle of an ethic of law. The moral life is compared to that 
of the soldier who keeps himself free from civil interests and tries to 
please him who has enrolled him; to that of the athlete, who will only 
receive the crown if he has fought according to the rules; and to that 
of the farmer, who must work before he gathers (n, 3-6). The moral 
life, therefore, has a clearly defined framework and direction which 
can only exist in a law, and comes from God, but seems also to be 
grounded in the very nature of things. The principle of retribution is 
clearly stated, both for good works and for evil. Speaking of himself, 
the Paul of the Pastorals says: 

T am now ready to be offered and the time of my departure is at 
hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous¬ 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day, 1 
and not to me only but to all them that love his appearing’ (iv, 6-8). 

Against this crown of righteousness must be placed the punishment 
which will await the coppersmith Alexander, who did much evil to 
Paul 2 and whom God will reward according to his works (iv, 14). 

This idea of retribution is exactly the same as that of the Jewish 
ethic. Von Dobschutz 3 recognized Jewish influences in the passage 
II Timothy ill, 14 ff., where, in opposition to heretics, Timothy is 
exhorted to remain faithful to the truth which he has been taught, 
because he knows of whom he has learnt it and remembers that from 
infancy he has been instructed in the sacred scriptures, which are 
able to make him wise unto salvation by faith in Jesus Christ and 
make the man of God perfect and ready for every good work. It is 
referring to the Old Testament. 4 

To pledge Christians to lead a holy life the Epistle to Titus alleges 
that they must not dishonour the Word of God and the doctrine 
(11, 4-5). The link between the moral life and salvation as given by 
Christ is more explicitly affirmed than in the Epistles to Timothy. 
Heretics are far from any good work because they have deviated from 
sound doctrine (1, 16). 


1 The day of judgment. 

2 The text, behind which there is no doubt a fragment of an authentic note, is 
too summary for it to be known in what circumstances Alexander harmed Paul. 

3 Von Dobschutz, Urchr. Gem. y p. 194. 

4 Yet the reference may not be to the Old Testament alone as it is explained that 
every writing divinely inspired, i.e. every edifying book, is appropriate for 
instruction. 
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‘The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all 
men, teaching us that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world; 
looking for that blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity; and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works’ (n, n-14). 1 

There are more obvious traces of Paul’s conception of the moral 
life, as a product of redemption and possession by the Spirit, in the 
Epistles to Titus than in the Epistles to Timothy. Yet it is not entirely 
under Paul’s inspiration that Titus is advised constantly to direct 
those who have believed in God 2 to be careful to accomplish good 
works, as it is good and profitable for men (ill, 8). 

4. THE ETHIC OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER 

The opening lines of the epistle I Peter contain phrases defining the 
connection between the religious and moral life. Three terms charac¬ 
terize the position of the Christian being respectively connected with 
the Father who knew them in advance, 3 the Spirit who sanctifies 
them, and lastly with Jesus Christ. Two terms which are not of the 
same order are here associated together. But the thought is clear. It 
refers to obedience to Christ and purification by his blood. The term 
obedience refers, as it often does in Paul, 4 to faith, but also to the 
accomplishment of the will of God and his law which issues from it. 
After this the abundant mercy of God is mentioned. He has given 
the elect a new birth, and by the resurrection of Jesus Christ has 
given them a lively hope and in incorruptible heritage, which is 
reserved for them in heaven (1, 3-5). 

A doctrine of redemption as a source of moral life is only recalled 
as the basis for the ensuing moral exhortations. The readers’ suffer¬ 
ings are an experience in which they must be sustained by hope. 
Although they have to suffer for a time, those who are seeking what 
is good, the tou ccyaOou £qAcoTai, will finish by being delivered, 
like Christ, who had to die to the flesh before living to the Spirit 
(hi, 13 f.). The faithful must arm themselves with the thought of 

1 See also 11, 4-7, a passage which Dibelius (Pastoralbriefe, p. 94) thinks is 
borrowed from a Pauline text. 

2 Or those who have trusted in him. 

3 i.e. to those who are predestinated. 

4 Romans 1, 5; xv, 18; xvi, 19, 26; II Corinthians x, 5. 
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Christ’s sufferings and be persuaded that he, who has suffered in his 
flesh, is delivered from sin and must not allow himself to give way to 
human lusts any more but, for such time as remains to him, must 
accomplish the will of God (iv, 1-3). The decline towards moralism 
is here characterized by the association of two ideas: (1) the change 
which Christ’s work effects in those who believe in him, and (2) the 
effort asked of them. We have here the extension of Paul’s association 
of the indicative with the imperative, but the indicative and the 
imperative are simply placed side by side. In the whole of the Epistle 
there are two series of exhortations, both of which are dominated by 
the principle ‘the end of your faith is your salvation’ (1, 9). The moral 
life is the sequel to redemption. Christ’s blood has redeemed the elect 
from the futile way of living which they had inherited from their 
fathers (1, 18; cf. 1, 16 f., 23; 11, 24). On the other hand, the moral life 
is a programme which Christians must fulfil. They were ‘children of 
disobedience’, they have become ‘children of obedience’ and must not 
yield to the lusts which they obeyed in the days of their ignorance, 
but must be holy like him, who has called them to be holy (1, 13-16). 
They must lay aside all wickedness and, like new-born children, look 
for the pure milk which will make them grow to salvation (11, 1-2). 
The same idea is then expressed by another metaphor with a slightly 
different shade of meaning. The faithful must take their place in a 
spiritual building like living stones, and become a holy priesthood to 
offer to God spiritual sacrifices (11, 1-5). Thus the action which has 
been done for believers has not saved them, but made them fit to 
save themselves. 

The instruction of 11, 11-12, takes its inspiration from the idea that 
a certain way of being and action is demanded of Christians. The 
faithful must consider themselves travellers and strangers, and as such 
must throw aside carnal passions. 1 According to 11, 8-9, believers 
have been called to a holy life, by which they will obtain the euAoyla, 
the blessing, i.e. salvation. Last of all we find in the Epistle a some¬ 
what peculiar conception of baptism. 2 It is thought of as a pledge 
(sTCpcoTr||jLcx), i.e. it can only have its full effect if life after it takes 
on a new character of sanctity. This conception of baptism is charac¬ 
teristic of the development of religion into a religious ethic, since 
baptism only shows itself effective or fully efficacious in the moral life 
springing from it. 

1 The renunciation of carnal passions (11, 11) and the conflict against Satan 
(v, 8) give the ethic of the Epistle of Peter a negative character. 

2 See p. 315. 
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Von Dobschutz 1 thinks that the decline into a religious ethic, which 
characterizes I Peter, is explained as due to the influence of the Old 
Testament. The reasons given by him are hardly conclusive. In 
hi, 5, the instructions to women are based on the model of holy 
women of the Old Testament, and in ill, 10-12, the programme of 
life suggested for Christians is expressed in a quotation from Psalms 
xxxiv, 13-17. The existence of this influence is beyond dispute, but 
only the content of the ideal put forward, not the motives for action, 
are subject to it. 


5. THE ETHIC OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 

The moral exhortation of the Epistle to the Hebrews is summed up 
in the following statement: the salvation effected by Christ is of such 
import that those who abuse it, by not taking advantage of the fruits 
it brings, draw upon themselves a more terrible punishment than that 
which the transgressors of the Old Testament incurred (11, 1-4; 
in, i-iv, 5; vi, ii-vii, 12; x, 19-39). The link between the hortatory 
elements and the fundamental theological thesis is different both from 
that in Paul and in I Peter. The Epistle to the Hebrews has a com¬ 
pletely negative conception of redemption. It blots out sin with its 
consequences, and places man back in the condition in which he 
would have been if sin had not intervened—i.e. makes him fit to live 
a holy life ready for the second coming of Christ, who will bring 
salvation to those who believed in him, and have not relapsed into the 
sins for which they had obtained forgiveness (ix, 6). The author em¬ 
phasizes that Christ’s sacrifice cannot be repeated, and no second 
repentance is possible (vi, 4 ff.). 2 

In the final exhortation, which begins at x, 10, the author wishes 
to stir up in his readers an enthusiasm which has somewhat waned; 
he recalls to their memory their noble conduct in the past (x, 32-6), 
and in Chapter XI brings before them a procession of heroes of faith 
whom he sets up as examples. The thought of Christ who, for the sake 
of the joy which was set before him, bore the disgrace of the cross and 
is now seated at the right hand of God, must prevent them from 
allowing themselves to be discouraged by their sufferings, which they 
may have to bear, and must see as a punishment inflicted by God upon 
them for their good (xn, 2-11). 


1 Von Dobschutz, Urchr. Gem., p. 182. 

2 Concerning this doctrine see I, pp. 344 f. 
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6 . THE ETHIC OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS AND THE ACTS 

The ethical teaching of the Church in the last third of the first century 
is indirectly reflected in the Synoptic Gospels. Even where they have 
preserved the authentic sayings of Jesus, they do not disclose the 
situation at the time when he was preaching in Galilee or at Jerusalem. 
What was remembered of his teaching was adapted to the situation 
and needs of the circumstances and times when the evangelists wrote. 

Of all that Jesus did and said the tradition only preserved part, and 
the Gospels in our possession do not contain all that between 70 and 
90 made up the tradition. Accident played a part in the selection of 
what each evangelist retained, but it cannot be used to explain it 
entirely. Of the material at their disposal the evangelists retained 
what seemed to them to furnish suggestions for the solution of their 
own problems and of those around them 1 ; they allowed what did not 
appear to be of direct practical use to fall into oblivion. 2 

With their choice of materials, the way in which they presented 
and used them must be considered. I have shown 3 what is the 
meaning of Jesus’ saying that he had come not to destroy but to 
fulfil the law. It is not certain that Matthew and his readers gave this 
saying its true meaning. Chapter V, v. 18 and 19, suggest an inter¬ 
pretation of this basic statement, which is not the same as is to be 
implied from the actual illustrations used as comment upon it. 

‘Verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled. Whosoever 
therefore shall break one of these least commandments and shall teach 
men so, so shall he be called the least in the kingdom of heaven; but 
whosoever shall do and teach them shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven.’ 

The statement that the letter of the commandments has absolute 
value is not in harmony with the saying preceding it, nor with the 
concrete illustrations following it. Furthermore, it does not agree 
with the sayings in verse 20: 

T say unto you, that except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
the kingdom of heaven.’ 

1 Von Dobschutz, Urchr. Gem., p. 113. 

2 Luke did not reproduce the pericope on purity in (Mark VII, 1-23), and the one 
on divorce (Mark x, 1—12) because these two pieces could not have interested the 
Gentile Christians for whom he was writing. 

3 See pp. 419 f. 
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This saying contains a conception that obedience to the law is not 
a matter of quantity but of quality. It is not a question of obeying a 
greater or smaller number of commandments, but of the spirit in 
which they are obeyed. Verses 18-19 show an entirely different spirit 
from verse 17 and verses 20 ff. Must we then suppose that they are 
an editorial addition which, as has been supposed, 1 had the apostle 
Paul 2 in mind? This hypothesis is not strictly necessary, as Jesus’ 
intention was not to free his disciples from the yoke of the law 
(cf. Matthew xxm, 3) but to make them observe it better; it is quite 
possible that he made the statement in Matthew v, 18-19, to with¬ 
stand the accusation that he wished to annul it, but what is certain is 
that this statement has no organic connection with what precedes it, 
and that the text as we have it is the result of editorial manipulation. 

Matthew makes these sayings of Jesus into a defence of the law and, 
while it may be doubted if he intended them to be anti-Pauline, it 
must be remembered with Von Dobschiitz 3 that they could not but 
confirm the Judaean Christians in their attitude towards the law and 
their opposition to the apostle Paul. We may even go so far as to 
agree with Johannes Weiss 4 that the text shows an attitude which, as 
it developed, may have led to the position of the Ebionites. 

The fact that Jesus’ practical instructions are sharply emphasized 5 
is another indication in the Gospels of a decline towards a religious 
ethic. 

Jesus describes his Gospel to be a yoke and a burden (Matthew 
xi, 20-30), a yoke which is easy and a burden which is light, but 
nevertheless it imposes obligations. 6 To be of the family of Jesus a 
man must accomplish the will of God (Mark ill, 31-5 and par.). It is 
not those who say, ‘Lord, Lord’, who will enter into the kingdom of 
heaven but those who do the will of his Father who is in heaven 
(Matthew vn, 21 and par.). The final scene in Matthew’s Gospel is 
particularly characteristic. The disciples whom the risen Christ is 
sending out as missionaries will have to teach all people ‘to keep what 
he has commanded them, (Matthew xxvm, 20). 7 

1 See the scholars quoted by B. Weiss, Das Mattausevangelium, Meyer, I, 19, 
p. 106 n. 

2 In a manner less accentuated than shown by the Ebionites, as Paul is not 
excluded from the Kingdom of God but only would be relegated to the bottom rung. 

3 Von Dobschiitz, Urchr. Gem., p. 113. 

4 Joh. Weiss, Urchristent., p. 572, cf. p. 585. 

6 To that is added the fact that Jesus always reckoned the commandments of the 
Old Testament to be valid for his disciples. 

6 Von Dobschiitz, Urchr. Gem., p. 194. 

7 Joh. Weiss, Urchristent., p. 572. 
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We must give particular attention to the pericope on the great 
commandment. It is given in two different forms. According to Mark 
(xn, 28-34) and Matthew (xxn, 34-40), 1 in answer to a scribe who 
asks Jesus what is the greatest commandment, Jesus replies in a 
sentence borrowed from Deuteronomy (vi, 4-6), which sums up the 
law in the two commandments to love God and one’s neighbour. 
Luke (x, 25-8) describes things in a different way. A scribe, to put 
Jesus to the proof, asks him what he must do to inherit eternal life. 
Jesus asks him what he has read in the law. The scribe replies by 
quoting the sentence from Deuteronomy, and Jesus says to him, ‘Do 
this and you will live’. In these two forms the episode states the 
permanence of the law of the Old Testament, but this is made with 
stronger emphasis in Mark’s text than in Luke’s, where Jesus’ reply 
may be taken as one ad hominem , Jesus sharing the same Judaistic 
assumptions as his interlocutor in order to confute him. There is no 
doubt that Luke has preserved the piece in its earliest form. It is easy 
to suppose that there has been attributed to Jesus a reply which met 
his approval. It would be much more difficult to imagine that one of 
Jesus’ sayings was attributed to a scribe. As the tradition evolved it 
re-enforced the authority of ‘the Summary of the Law’ by putting it 
into the mouth of Jesus. This shows the growing importance given 
to the law in Christian life by the second generation. 

The same concern is shown in the space taken up in the Gospels 
by the ethical axioms and precepts of Jesus. Collected together they 
are made into an outline sketch of the ideal Christian life. 2 The 
Sermon on the Mount in Matthew (v-vi), and the Sermon in the Plain 
(Luke vi, 20-49), can be called the charter of the Kingdom of God, 
the outline of a new ethic. If we compare the programmes set out in 
the two sermons, and study elements similar to them in other passages 
of Matthew, we find that the logia must have contained a sermon 
setting out a programme, which was in itself a compilation of sayings, 
and that they in their earliest form were independent of each other. 
The editorial nature of the sermon is still further accentuated in our 

1 Matthew’s text differs from Mark’s by some stylistic changes of a general kind 
which are without significance. The only one deserving notice is that in Mark the 
scribe, agreeing with Jesus, repeats what he had said. Perhaps this should be 
taken as an indication of the fact that in the earliest form of the text he was 
questioned by Jesus. 

2 Alfred Seeberg (Der Katechismus der Urchristenheit, Leipzig, 1903), in an 
ingenious but somewhat paradoxical book the conclusions of which can hardly be 
accepted, tried to prove that there existed at a very early date a catechism, the 
ethical part of which was made up of Jesus’ sayings and which was used both in 
Greek and Palestinian Christianity. 
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Gospels, especially in Matthew. This illustrates how anxious Chris¬ 
tians were to possess a programme of living. 

The character of Acts hardly allows us to find in it precise indica¬ 
tions concerning the ethical ideas of the environment, in which it was 
written or of those belonging to the elements used in its composition. 
Further on, 1 we shall consider what Acts says of the community of 
goods existing in the early Church at Jerusalem, and we shall see that 
this picture comes from generalization and from transposing certain 
facts, which did not have the character attributed to them in the 
story of Acts. This falsification was due to the influence of an idea, 
more or less consciously held, that the life of the Christian must be 
prescribed within exact lines and conform to laws. 

In addition to this the Book of Acts contains a passage which shows 
the part played by Jesus' sayings in the ethical life of Christianity. 
It is Paul's quotation in his discourse at Miletus of a saying of Jesus, 
which the evangelists have not preserved for us, Tt is more blessed 
to give than to receive' (xx, 35). 

7. THE ETHIC OF THE EPISTLE OF JAMES 

The Epistle of James 2 can, in certain respects, be compared with the 
Synoptic Gospels. Has not Ritschl written, that of all the Books of 
the New Testament, it is the one in which we find the clearest echo 
of the sayings of Jesus? 3 But the same scholar also could say that the 
Epistle bears the distinct imprint of the Old Testament. 4 It would be 
more exact to say that of Jewish wisdom literature, as it deals with 
wisdom rather than law, and when James mentions law it is not the 
law of the Old Testament which he has in mind. 

It suggests as an ideal for its readers a wisdom which must be asked 
of God: by it the kind of life can be lived which will merit salvation. 
The Epistle shows a vigorous ethic which rests on religious postulates, 
but which nonetheless is only an ethic. 5 James does not write in order 
that his readers may accept an offer of salvation, but that they may 
feel to what its acceptance pledges them. He wants to teach them to 
be ‘perfect and beyond reproach' (1, 4). Although he does not make 

1 See pp. 527 f. 

2 Concerning the origin and theological position of the Epistle of James see 
I, PP- 373 ff- 

3 Ritschl, Die Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche, Bonn, 1857, p. 109. 

4 Ritschl, Entsteh.d.altkath.K. f p. 115. 

5 A. Titius, Die christliche Lehre von det Seligkeit , Freiburg in Breisgau, Tubin¬ 
gen, Leipzig, 1895-1900, IV, p. 117. 
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frequent use of the term judgment, it is nevertheless an idea dominat¬ 
ing the whole of his Epistle; James uses it especially to threaten 
sinners. His thought appears to have been that those who have 
followed the ways of wisdom will attain salvation unimpeded, without 
having to concern themselves with the prospect of judgment. This 
idea is, therefore, more negative than positive (iv, 11-12). We can find 
it particularly at work in the invectives against rich men, where it is 
used with a harshness not lacking in eloquence (v, 1-6). As far as the 
faithful are concerned the idea of the parousia suggests rather de¬ 
liverance for them (iv, 7-11). It must be said, therefore, that James’s 
ethic can only be described as an ethic of judgment to a limited extent. 

Also it can only be called an ethic of law in a peculiar sense. James 
exhorts his readers to be patient in the trial which will bring them to 
perfection (1, 4). This idea of perfection implies the realization of a 
certain programme, obedience to a law. ‘The wrath of man,’ says 
James, ‘does not accomplish the righteousness of God’ (1, 20). Where 
can we find the righteousness of God except in obedience to his 
commandments? ‘We must then,’ he continues, ‘receive “the en¬ 
grafted word”.’ This word, which is able to save, is certainly in 
harmony with the law, as it is said that it is no use hearing it if it is 
not being acted on (1, 21-2). He proclaims as happy in his deeds, 
which means brought to salvation by it, the man who has been 
proved not a forgetful hearer but who has been a doer of the work 
(1, 25). ‘Pure religion and undefiled is to visit the widows and orphans 
in their afflictions and to keep oneself unspotted from the world’ 
(1, 27). The works mentioned in II, 24, without which faith is vain, 
can be only acts of obedience. ‘Submit yourselves to God,’ says James, 
‘resist the devil and he will flee from you’ (iv, 7). Surely this sub¬ 
mission is the same thing as obedience to God’s law. 

But the law is only treated in James’s Epistle in a general way. No 
particular commandment is ever mentioned. 

James asks his readers to cast away impurity and sin and to receive 
the word engrafted in them which can save their soul, and on that 
account not merely to listen to the word but to put it into practice 
(1, 21 f.). There are here two elements which are not in the same 
category. One is the redemptive word coming from God, an action 
which man must not impede; the other is an effort on man’s part as 
he must cast aside impurity and wickedness and act out the word in 
deeds. The faithful are also called to an act for which they are re¬ 
sponsible when, in iv, 7, they are challenged to submit themselves to 
God, to approach him and to resist the devil. Sinners are not exhorted 
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to seek or ask for forgiveness but to purify their hands and sanctify 
their hearts. ‘Draw nigh to God/ says James, ‘and he will draw nigh 
to you. Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord and he shall lift 
you up 5 (iv, 7-10). 

While the thought of the Epistle of James carries the imprint of the 
Old Testament it is not inspired by Jewish legalism. Every time the 
word ‘law’ occurs in the Epistle, except where it is used incidentally, 
it would appear as if James wished to make it clear by his definition 
that he was not referring to the Mosaic law. Thus he speaks of the 
man who leans on ‘the perfect law of liberty’ and who steadfastly 
keeps it (1, 25); further on we find the expression ‘the royal law’, dis¬ 
tinguished by the saying, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself' 
(11, 8 f.), or again he exhorts his readers to speak and act as persons 
who will be judged by ‘the law of liberty’ (11, 12). These three 
definitions of the conception of law are independent of each other. 
They cannot be explained as due to a desire to exalt the idea of law. 
They oppose the traditional conception with a new conception of law. 
As it is not precisely defined it must have been familiar to his readers. 
From the terms ‘royal law’ and ‘perfect law’ it can only be inferred 
that it comes from God. Philo 1 said, ‘As God is the supreme and only 
king of all things, the way which leads to him is called royal’. The 
same thing can also be said of a law which comes from him. 2 A 
passage from the Epistle of Barnabas (11, 6) throws light on the 
meaning of the term ‘law of liberty’. This says that God abrogated 
all the law concerning sacrifice in order that the new law of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, free from the yoke of constraint, might not allow 
offerings made by man’s hands. The law of liberty, therefore, could 
not be a law imposed by an external power but corresponding to 
man’s own interior nature. This is what James calls the law of Christ. 3 


1 Philo, De posteritate Caini , 101. 

2 The term ‘royal law’ to signify the law decreed by a king is found in the pagan 
world. See an inscription of Hadrian’s time from Pergamun quoted by Deissmann, 
L.v.O., p. 275, n. 1, from Athenische Mitteilungen , XXVII, 1902. 

3 Concerning the expression Taw of liberty’ Dibelius’s commentary pp. 11 ff. 
and the texts quoted by him in it will be consulted with profit. The term Taw of 
liberty’ does not appear to be peculiar to James. It is found in Philo {De vita Mos ., 
II, 12 ff.; Quod omnis probus liver , 7; De spec, leg., I, 57; De confus. lingu ., 94). 
These can be explained as due to Stoic influences (cf. Epictetus, 16, 4, 32; Seneca, 
De vita beata , 15, 7; Deo par ere libertas est ; Cicero, Pro Cluentio , 146; legibus omnes 
servimus ut libri esse possimus ). Even though James was subject to these influences 
it is still true that he makes of it something of a novelty, i.e. the elimination of the 
ritual element by reducing the law to the commandment of love. As Windisch 
{Kath. Br. y p. 12) rightly remarks there is no Jewish book which exalts the law by 
dropping its ritual element. It may be asked, if in the antecedents of James’s 
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We have, therefore, in his Epistle the first explicit statement of the 
idea of the Gospel as a new law. The reduction of this royal law to 
the commandment of love eliminates the ritual element; it does it 
without any direct polemic. It belongs to a period when the question 
of ritual had ceased to be of any relevance, even in some places which 
stood on the edge of Palestinian Christianity. 

The word engrafted in believers, and capable of saving them, is a 
law as there is a question of accomplishing it, but it is something 
more. If it is capable of saving it is not only because it reveals to man 
how he can obtain salvation. It gives him also the strength to achieve 
the programme put before him. Of this word it is also said in I, 17-18, 
that every good gift is from above and comes down from the father of 
lights, who brought us to birth by the word of truth, that we should 
be the first-fruits of his creatures. 

James’s thought is, therefore, that man is saved by a law, which 
reveals to him what he must do and makes him fit to accomplish it. 

This leads to one of the essential conceptions of the Epistle of 
James, that of wisdom. If anyone lacks wisdom he must ask for it 
from God, who gives it liberally provided that it is asked for with 
faith (1, 54). Elsewhere James lays blame on the man who calls him¬ 
self wise, and asks him to show his wisdom in his conduct. True 
wisdom does not go with bitter zeal and a spirit of quarrelling, for 
there is a wisdom of this world, a psychic and demonic wisdom which 
is shown by its works, while the wisdom from on high is pure, pacific, 
sweet, conciliatory, full of pity and productive of excellent fruits. The 
difference between the two kinds of wisdom, and the unquestioned 
connection of the wisdom from on high with the engrafted divine 
word which saves, show that wisdom gives both knowledge of the will 
of God and the capacity to accomplish it. Holtzmann * 1 defined 
James’s position by saying that it differs from Paul’s, in that in place 
of the idea of salvation by Christ it substitutes that of Christ as the 
revealer of a new law and a perfect moral order established by God. 
This statement calls for some reserve as divine wisdom or the en¬ 
grafted word, i.e. the new law is stated not only to be a programme 
for man to carry out but also a source of strength which enables him 
to carry it out. Ritschl, and Joannes Weiss 2 after him, had already 

thought about the law, there would not have been an attempt in an environment 
subject to Paulinism to reconcile attachment to the law with the principle of 
Christian liberty. 

1 Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol., II, p. 384. 

2 Ritschl, Die Ensteh. d. altkath. K ., p. 115; Joh. Weiss, Urchristent., p. 582. 
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rightly noted that James’s neo-legalism is purely and simply a return 
to Jewish ethics. 


8 . THE ETHIC OF THE DIDACHE 

The Didache follows the same line of thought as the Epistle of James. 1 
It begins with a short catechism which is intended for the instruction 
of candidates for baptism. This is made up of the Jewish book of the 
two ways, with some sayings from the Gospels added to it. The first 
part describes the way of life; first of all it treats of love for one’s 
enemies and the duty of almsgiving, then it enumerates what sins 
must be avoided. The neophyte will be gentle and patient; he will 
associate with the righteous and the humble and will accept all 
happenings as good things because they come from God. Day and 
night he will remember him who proclaimed the word to him and 
honour him as the Lord himself. He will seek the company of the 
saints in order to be edified by their words. He will be conciliatory 
and generous, and will not neglect either his son or daughter. He will 
not be hard to his slave. As for slaves they will submit to their masters 
as if they were the image of God. This part of the instruction finishes 
with a recommendation not to neglect the Lord’s commandments, but 
to keep them without retracting or adding anything. 

The description of the way of death is shorter; it almost repeats 
the catalogue of sins which was inserted into the description of the 
way of life. 

The instruction gives a positive and negative description of a way 
which must be followed and an ideal of life to be realized. The reader 
must not allow himself to be led astray by any other teaching which 
would be without God (vi, i). After a definition of the ideal the 
Didache says as though in conclusion: 

‘If thou canst bear the whole yoke thou wilt be perfect, but if thou 
canst not do what thou can’ (vi, 2). 

Then through association of ideas it adds a remark about food 
observances. Generally broad-minded, it is only rigorous on one 
point: 

‘Concerning food bear what thou canst. 2 But keep strictly from that 
which is offered to idols, for it is the worship of dead gods’ (vi, 3). 

1 See I, pp. 373 ff. 

2 The term weight fl 3 &pos) is used in Acts xv, 28, and Ape. 11, 24, to si gnif y 
Jewish observances. 
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The author of the Didache himself seems to have favoured the 
observance of Jewish prohibitions without having any definite views 
about them. He seems to have thought of the observance of these 
ordinances as a means of realizing a perfection which was not 
obligatory. We have here essentially a quantitative conception of 
ethical life, characteristic of the ethic of the law. 

The idea of a perfection, in default of which it is sufficient to show 
good will, was implied earlier in the form which Matthew gives to the 
episode of the danger of wealth when Jesus says to the rich man, Tf 
thou wilt be perfect . . .’ (xix, 21). An analogous idea is to be found 
in the Epistle of Barnabas, ‘So far as thou canst, thou shalt keep thy 
soul pure’. 1 

The same idea is found in Hermas in the form of what is a doctrine 
of works of supererogation, i.e. works which exceed what is com¬ 
manded. Hermas (Sim. v, 2) tells the parable of the slave who had 
been ordered by his master to surround his vineyard with a hedge 
and, after he had done this, pulled out all the weeds. When the 
master returned he not only gave the slave his liberty, as he had 
promised if he did his work well, but in addition he made him his heir. 

There is a close affinity between these ideas and the distinction 
which the First Epistle of John makes between mortal sins entailing 
definite exclusion from salvation, and sins capable of forgiveness. 2 
This necessarily resulted in a return to casuistry, as it presupposes a 
definition of what deeds are at all costs to be avoided. In this way we 
are brought back to a quantitative conception of the moral life: 
counting, weighing and balancing isolated deeds against each other. 
In place of a radical contrast between sin and holiness is substituted 
a graduated scale of differences. 

With this must be associated the fact that the instructions, which 
are given in Chapter VIII of the Didache about prayer and fasting, 
do not refer to the spirit in which one should pray and fast but to the 
externals: to fast on Wednesdays and Fridays and not on Mondays 
and Thursdays like the hypocrites—i.e. the Jews—not to make use 
of Jewish forms of prayer but to recite the Lord’s prayer three times 
a day. This kind of regimentation is an indication of a legalist con- 


1 i.e. for thy salvation. 

2 In Paul (I Corinthians VI, 9-10; Galatians V, 21; Ephesians v, 5) is to be found 
the idea that those committing certain sins will not inherit the kingdom of heaven. 
Possibly this was a phrase borrowed from Jewish ethical exhortation. It comes 
after lists of sins and does not seem to refer to particular isolated deeds but to a way 
of living. 
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ception which considers acts individually in isolation, without taking 
into account their connection with the character of the person who is 
performing them. 

Among the criteria by which, according to the Didache, the true 
prophet can be distinguished from the false is the following: ‘Only he 
who has the ways of the Lord will be recognized as a true prophet’ 
(xi, 8). What are these Tpoiroi toO Kuplou? Probably they are the 
life of which Jesus has given an example and keeping his command¬ 
ments. To claim the ways of the Lord as a guarantee of true inspira¬ 
tion, is to make the realization of a certain ideal of life, or the keeping 
of certain rules the recognizable criterion of true Christianity. 

The author of the Didache was too acutely aware of realities to be 
under any illusions, and not to know that the life of Christians did not 
conform with his ideals. He knew that it was not devoid of sin. He 
enjoins the faithful, who meet on Sundays to break bread and give 
thanks, first of all to confess their sins so that their sacrifice 1 may be 
pure. Similarly, he wishes anyone who has a quarrel with his brother 
to refrain from participating in the eucharist as long as they are not 
reconciled. This again is in order that the sacrifice may not be soiled 
(xiv, 1-2). The parallelism between the two instructions makes one 
suppose that, as the purity necessary for the celebration of the 
eucharist may be spoilt by a quarrel between brothers and only 
restored by their reconciliation, the impurity caused by other sins is 
removed by confessing them. 

The elements of ethical thought in the last chapter, which is made 
up of a call to vigilance, 2 have yet to be considered. A man must be 
ready because he does not know when the Lord will come (xvi, 1). 
The faithful, therefore, will meet frequently to find out what their 
souls need. The time they have lived in the faith will avail them 
nothing if on the last day they are not perfect (xvi, 2). The cul¬ 
minating moment of the last trial will be known by the appearance of 
anti-Christ, 3 who will increase iniquity to an extent as has never been 
since the beginning of the world (xvi, 3-4). This will be the trial of 
fire for human creatures. Many will fail and perish. Those who 
persevere in faith will be saved (xvi, 5). The closing lines describe the 

1 He is referring to the eucharist. See p. 356. 

2 This last chapter with its very marked apocalyptic concern must have been 
borrowed from some apocalypse, as the ideas in it differ from those in the rest of 
the book. But even if the author borrowed this portion he must have done so 
because it corresponded in some measure to his own way of thinking. 

3 The temptation will be most terrible in the last days. The term anti-Christ is 
not used but KoaiiOTrAocvris, i.e. ‘tempter of the world’. 
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beginning of the realization of salvation. First of all warning signs 1 
will appear. These are mentioned: the heavens opening, the sound of 
the trumpet and the resurrection of the dead with whom the Lord 
will come. The world will see him coming on the clouds of heaven 
(xvi, 6-8). The text says that this will not be the resurrection of all 
men but only of the elect. 

We have here an eschatology, without any mention of judgment, 
like that in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians and the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. The elect are distinguished from the non¬ 
elect by the fact that they do not rise simultaneously, or that only the 
elect rise again. The author of the Didache used this piece to finish 
his book because it contains an exhortation to vigilance; but it is 
difficult to understand how his ethic, which was an ethic of law and 
therefore of judgment, can be adapted to this conclusion. It is rather 
an indication of the lack of coherence in the ethic of primitive 
Christianity. 


9. THE IDEA OF A NEW LAW 

With the Epistle of James and the Didache the idea that the Gospel is 
a new law is firmly established. Texts could be found in the New 
Testament and even in the Pauline Epistles to support this idea, 
although they did not actually contain it. Possibly they suggested it to 
those who were inclined to such an idea. 2 Such, for example, may 
have been Galatians Vi, 2, which mentions fulfilling the law of Christ. 

Holtzmann 3 can write that the phrase which sums up the con¬ 
ception of Christianity maintained by the early Catholic Church was 
‘the new law’. There is no doubt that the Old Testament was in¬ 
strumental in creating this idea, although there were other factors 
contributing to the same end which were perhaps more potent. The 
Old Testament could only have penetrated Gentile Christian com¬ 
munities with a legalistic outlook similar to that of Judaism, because 
they felt themselves in acute need of a revelation of the will of God 
sufficiently concrete to be a norm of absolute value. 4 Whether this 
was so or not, Christianity from the end of the first century was 
thought of, not so much as a new relationship between man and God, 


1 These signs are called ‘signs of truth’, because they are those of Christ’s 
parousia, which is the true parousia and not anti-Christ. 

2 Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol., I, pp. 571 f. 

3 Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol., I, p. 571. 

4 Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol., I, pp. 570 f. 
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as a new moral law consisting of a collection of rules applicable to the 
various situations in which a man might happen to find himself. 1 

Some expressions in the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corin¬ 
thians show the legalistic character of the ethical ideas of the Church 
of Rome at the end of the first century. It mentions, ‘the command¬ 
ments and precepts of the Lord inscribed in the hearts of the Corin¬ 
thians’ (n, 8). Since the crisis which has arisen among them they 
have not followed ‘the rule of the divine commandments’, and have 
ceased to lead a life ‘worthy of Christ’ (hi, 4). It says that those who 
follow the commandments (vopipoi) given by the master cannot 
sin (xl, 4). Again he writes: ‘We shall be happy, my beloved, if we 
fulfil God’s commandments’ (l, 5). 

The idea of law is also implied in Ignatius’s statement that we must 
‘live according to Christianity’ (Magn. x, 1). 

I have already quoted 2 the passage in the Epistle of Barnabas 
mentioning the new law of Christ, which is free from the yoke of 
constraint. 

The homily, known under the name of the Second Epistle of 
Clement, emphasizes the part played by works, and attributes to 
them the power of expiating sin, ‘When Christ comes he will redeem 
each of us according to his works’ (xvn, 4; cf. xi, 6-7; xvn, 7). The 
same document contains a conception of baptism, which had been 
previously sketched out in I Peter. 3 This, as Harnack notes, 4 shows 
that a man’s conviction that baptism had brought him under the in¬ 
fluence of divine grace, was suppressed by a sense of the obligation 
imposed upon him by the fact that he had been baptized ‘Keep your 
flesh pure and your seal (=baptism) intact’ (II Clem, vm, 6). In the 
same way, Hermas (Sim. vm, 6, 3) speaks of those who have believed 
and received the seal, but have broken it and not preserved it intact. 5 6 

In the Kerygma Petrou, G Christ himself is called law and logos, and 

1 Concerning neo-legalism see Ritschl, Entsh.d.altkath.K., pp. 274 ff.; Harnack, 
Dgesch ., I 4 , pp. 190 ff.; Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol., I, pp. 570 ff.; Titius, Neutesta- 
mentl. Lehre von der Seligkeit, IV, pp. 117 ff.; Von Dobschiitz, Urchr. Gem., 
pp. 417 ff.; Weinel, Bibl. Theol., pp. 521 ff.; Knopf, Nachap. Zeit., pp. 117 ff.; 
Kundsin, Das Urchristum im Lichte der Evangelienforschung, Giessen, 1929, pp. 42 f. 

2 See p. 492. 

3 See p. 314. 

4 Harnack, Dgesch., I 4 , p. 191. 

5 In his note on II Clem, vn, 6 (Patr. Apost. op., I, 1, p. 122) Harnack quotes in 
addition a text of the Pseudo-Hippolytus (De consummatione, 42) which refers to 
those who have received the seal of faith and preserved it without breaking it. 

6 A text quoted by Clement of Alexandria {Strom., I, 29, 182, 3.II.15, 68. 
Eclogae proph. 58). 
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in the Acts of John he is invoked as the master of heavenly things and 
the law of divine things. 1 

In the eighth similitude of Hermas the tree, the branches of which 
are distributed to the Christians to prove them, is the law given for 
the whole world. This law is the Son of God proclaimed to the 
ends of the earth (Sim. vm, iii, 2). The shepherd says to Hermas, 
‘If you keep my commandments, you and your house, you will 
be delivered from all tribulation and it will be the same for anyone 
who walks in the way of my instructions’ (Sim. vn, 3; cf. Sim. 
vm, iii, 2). 

For Justin, Christ is not only the one who has given the perfect 
law, he is himself the law. ‘Christ has been given to us,’ he 
says, ‘as the eternal and definitive law. He is an assured covenant 
after which there is no further prescription or commandment’ 
(Dial. 11, 2). 2 

I shall quote, in addition, some statements of Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen, which by their agreement and 
convergence show exactly when the idea of the new law became an 
essential element of early Catholicism. 

Irenaeus says, ‘God who set up legislation has opened for men a 
new economy of liberty by the coming of his Son’. 3 The new covenant 
is called ‘another law’ {alia lex) which is ‘a law of liberty’. 4 

Tertullian speaks of Jesus Christ, who preached a new law and a 
new promise of the kingdom of heaven, 5 of the observance of the law 
which procures salvation. 6 By receiving this new law the Gentiles 
have become the people of God. 7 He says that Christ had to improve 
the law (in melius reformare), to amplify it (< ampliare ) 8 and to complete 
it. 9 The Gospel is ‘the way of a new law’ (via novae legis ). 10 

For Clement of Alexandria the two legislations of the Old and New 
Testament only differ in respect of the level of education which each 
demands. 11 The life of the Christian is a collection of reasonable 


1 Actajohannis (Tischendorf, Acta Apostolorum apocrypha , p. 275). 

2 See also Dial, xii, 2; xiv, 3; xvm, 3; cxvm, 3. 

3 Irenaeus, Adv. haer ., Ill, 10, 5. 

4 Irenaeus, Adv. haer ., IV, 34, 4. 

5 Tertullian, De praescr. haeretic., XIII, 4. 

6 Tertullian, De praescr. haeretic ., XIV, 4. 

7 Tertullian, Adv. Jud. y 3. 

8 Tertullian, De creatione, 7, 10-11, 17. 

9 By the phrase ampliare legem Tertullian is thinking of the extension of the 
law’s domain from acts to motives and feelings. 

10 Tertullian, Adv. Marcionem, III, 21. 

11 Clement of Alexandria, Paed., Ill, 12, 94. Cf. Strom., II, 6, 29; VI, 13, 106. 
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actions prescribed by the divine word. 1 God’s will is to save him 
who obeys the commandments and repents of his sins. 2 

Although Origen reckons that Moses had given a law which was 
only valid for a particular people, Christ has given one for the whole 
of humanity. 3 

These statements may be summed up in Harnack’s 4 phrase: Tn 
the second century both in its Greek environment and in what was 
still left of Palestinian Christianity the Gospel was generally thought 
of as a collection of prescriptions as a new law.’ This goes with a 
distinctly vague conception of salvation and the Christian’s assurance 
that he possesses it. 5 Clement of Rome reproduces the phrases of 
Paul’s soteriology with comments, which show that he understands 
them in a way quite different from Paul. The Epistle of Barnabas 
contains two series of statements placed side by side. The author 
speaks of grace, the spiritual gift bestowed upon the faithful, and the 
spirit of the Lord poured over them (i, 2, 3). He develops a typological 
interpretation of Christ’s death, making it the ground of salvation. 6 
But elsewhere he expresses himself to the effect that each man’s lot 
had to be determined by nothing else but a judgment, which will be 
made at the last day on good and evil actions. ‘The Lord,’ he says, 
‘will judge the world without respect of persons. Each man will 
receive according to his works. If he has been good, righteousness 
will go before him; if he has been wicked, the reward of his iniquity 
will go before him’ (iv. 12; cf. iv. 13; v. 4; xxi. 1). 

Thus soteriological mysticism clearly degenerated into a religious 
ethic. Attention became concentrated on concrete forms of Christian 
living, and the deeds which will be judged at the last day. This 
implied a return to a position approximately that of Judaism, and the 
idea of an evaluation and some kind of compensation for men’s good 
and evil deeds. 

Sometimes here and there are signs that it was not purely and 
simply a return to the Jewish position. The pseudo-Clement in his 
homily expresses his feeling that a doctrine of strict retribution smelt 
too much of the counting-house. ‘If God,’ it says, ‘gave the righteous 
their reward at once, we should devote ourselves to business and not 
to piety. Being righteous we should seek not piety but profit’ (20, 4). 

1 Clement of Alexandria, Paed. } I, 13, 102. 

2 Clement of Alexandria, Strom. , II, 16, 73. Cf. V, 1,7. 

3 Origen, Contra Celse y IV, 22; De principiis, IV, 22. 

4 Harnack, Dgsch., I 4 , p. 191. 

5 Titius, Neutestamentl. Lehre von der Seligkeit ., IV, p. 117. 

6 e.g. see v, 1, 11; vii, 2, etc. 
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10 . THE TWO DEGREES OF PERFECTION 

We have noticed that the Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, and before 
these Matthew’s Gospel, contain the idea of different degrees of 
ethical life. We must return to this fact in order to discover its influence 
on the development of ethical ideas. 

Knopf 1 thinks that when the author of the Didache mentions that 
it is not absolutely necessary to bear the Lord’s yoke completely, he 
is using a phrase which evoked in the mind of his readers very clear- 
cut ideas. He supposes that it referred to questions concerning sexual 
life. 2 This interpretation, in support of which no positive argument 
can be invoked, clashes with the fact that the ascetic ideal is not to 
be found anywhere else in the Didache. We shall see in a later 
chapter 3 that from the time of Paul onwards the early Church knew 
of such an ideal, and that it never meant to impose absolute chastity 
on everyone, although even in the Pastorals (I Timothy iv, i ff.), and 
still more later on, it condemned as heretics those who claimed to 
forbid marriage, but this was not so much out of principle as to meet 
a particular situation. To impose celibacy on all Christians would 
have been to expose them to lamentable catastrophes. Yet the ideal 
of absolute chastity was maintained both by the Church and some 
of those condemned as heretics. 3 In order to bring this ideal 
within the limitations imposed by good sense and experience 
and not to fall into a flagrant contradiction, it had to be accom¬ 
modated to the idea that everyone was not bound to realize 
absolute perfection; a distinction had to be drawn between duties 
which were obligatory upon everyone, and those which only some 
people reckoned they must impose upon themselves. This gave rise 
to the idea of special merits, which were acquired by those who 
wished to attain superior perfection. Feeling that this gave them a 
special right to salvation, they sometimes became liable to a spiritual 
pride which they had to withstand. ‘Let him who is chaste in the 
flesh,’ Clement of Rome writes, ‘not boast, knowing that it is another 
—i.e. God—who has bestowed upon him the gift of continence’ 
(xxxvm, 2). Ignatius writes in the same strain to Polycarp, ‘If any 
man can remain in continence to the honour of the flesh of the Lord 4 
let him do so without boasting. If he boasts he is lost and 

1 Knopf, Lehre der zwolf Apostel. D. zw. Clembr ., p. 21. 

2 Which is supported by the fact that Barnabas (19, 8) is referring to chastity 
when he says that a man must compel himself to do all that is possible. See p. 532. 

3 Concerning this see Karl Muller’s suggestive study, even though it is rather 
sketchy, entitled Ehelosigkeit aller Getauften in der alter Kirche , Tubingen, 1927. 

4 This no doubt means ‘copying his example’. 
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if it be made known except to the bishop 1 he is polluted’ (v, 2). 2 

Reinhold Seeberg 3 considers the distinction between two degrees 
of perfection to be a product of legalism, while Arthur Titius 4 finds 
it a protest against legalism, an effort to keep a place in the moral life 
for initiative and spontaneity. There is an element of truth in both 
these explanations. The conception of a moral law fails clearly to this 
extent, that apart from its minimum demands on a man he is free to 
accept it or not. On the other hand, the ethic of superior perfection is 
not one of spontaneity since it is still strictly legalistic, as it does not 
aim at anything beyond a realization of the will of God. 

The ethic of primitive Christianity was, both in its form and 
content, strongly influenced by the eschatological context in which it 
grew up and developed. The certitude that the present world was 
going to vanish gave it a strongly marked ascetic character. To bear 
the whole of Christ’s yoke is to assume as negative an attitude as 
possible towards every form of life in the present world. The per¬ 
fection to which all cannot attain is absolute denial of the world. This 
gives to the ethic a very distinct negative character. Negative elements 
take up much more space than positive ones 5 in the moral exhortations, 
both of the New Testament and of the works of the Apostolic 
Fathers. I Peter sums up its moral teaching in the phrase ‘to abstain 
from fleshly lusts which make war on the soul’ (11, 11). II Peter puts 
forward as the ideal that the faithful should become partakers of the 
divine nature by fleeing from the corruption which is bound up with 
the lust of this world (1, 4). According to the same Epistle, by know¬ 
ledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, it is possible to escape 
the impurities of the world. 

Hermas’s ethic is essentially an ethic of penitence, which is above 
everything else a negative attitude. Its function is to prevent the grace 
of salvation, given or promised in baptism, being lost; this would 
happen if the Christian allowed himself to be possessed once again 
by the passions of the present world. 

The negative character of the Christian ethic was also strengthened 

1 Feelings analogous to those denounced by Ignatius as existing among certain 
ascetics were to be shown in a later age by confessors who claimed to posses an 
authority superior to that of the ecclesiastical hierarchy when the problem of the 
lapsi was under consideration. This was particularly a source of conflict in Africa 
in the time of St Cyprian. 

2 Tertullian (De virginibus velandis , 13) also attacks the pride of ascetics. 

3 R. Seeberg, ‘Askese’, R.E. , II, p. 137. 

4 Titius, Neutestamentl. Lehre von der Seligkeit , IV, p. 75. 

5 Von Dobschutz, Urchr. Gem., p. 194; Knopf, Nachap. Zeit ., pp. 417 flF.; Titius, 
Neutestamentl. Lehre von der Seligkeit , IV, p. 75. 
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by the obligation imposed upon missionaries and preachers to make a 
systematic effort to lead those who came to the Church from paganism, 
to break with their past and their old habits of living, especially in the 
realm of sexual life. 

There is certainly some connection between the idea of a form of 
obedience to God which is not absolutely necessary for salvation, and 
a category of sins which do not of necessity exclude the possibility of 
salvation. As Harnack 1 rightly observes, the distinction between two 
categories of sins and, it may be added, the idea that only those who 
wish to be perfect, must bear the whole of the Lord’s yoke, is evidence 
both of the desire of Christianity not in any way to sacrifice its moral 
ideal, and of a certain mediocrity or lowering of the standard of the 
moral life of the faithful. The ideal was maintained in theory, but it was 
admitted that it could only be realized completely in exceptional cases. 

A compromise was achieved between the primitive idea that the 
Church was, and ought to be, a community of saints and the fact that 
Christians had not become incapable of sinning. It was taken into 
account that to consider every Christian who had relapsed into sin 
to be deprived of any possibility of salvation, would be to make the 
Church a desert and the work of redemption futile. But it would have 
been disastrous to the Church not to have fixed a minimum below 
which it was not possible to go, with the result that an element of 
casuistry crept into its ethical thinking, which assumed an increasingly 
legalistic character. It was much easier to define the minimum of 
what was asked of Christians negatively than in any positive way. This 
led to the composition of a catalogue of sins—apostasy, murder, 
adultery, excess of all kinds—as those which must of necessity ex¬ 
clude a man from salvation. Knopf 2 thinks that this catalogue was 
not drawn up without discussion and controversy. This may be so, 
but there is no evidence that it became a subject to controversy. Both 
in I John, which explicitly mentions the idea of mortal sin, and in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, where it is implied, the catalogue is given in 
a context which shows that the principle behind it must have been a 
matter of current agreement, and that there was no argument con¬ 
cerning the method to be used up in drawing up the two categories. 

The development which led to neo-legalism had the effect of 
destroying or, at any rate, perceptibly weakening the specific character 

1 Harnack also finds the recognition of the fact that sin is not altogether eliminated 
from the life of the Christian to be a sign of the moral seriousness of primitive 
Christianity. 

2 Knopf, Nachap. Zeit pp. 429 ff. 
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given to Christian ethics by Jesus, and maintained by Paul and John, 
all of whom considered the good life to be the result of the gift of 
God’s forgiveness and grace. 1 

Am ong the cases determining this development, or at any rate 
favouring it, must be reckoned the needs of the circles in which 
Christianity flourished. Souls which had lost their sense of direction 
desired guidance. 2 Stoicism had popularized the idea of law. 3 The 
need for guidance was especially felt by the second generation of 
Greek Christians, when Christians had lost their first conviction that 
they were under the direct guidance of the Spirit. The idea of a 
Christian law in some sense replaced that of inspiration. 4 To the 
formation of this law contributed the themes of the ethical teaching 
of the first generation of Christians, the sayings and exemplary deeds 
of Jesus, sayings from the Old Testament, even practices current in 
the Church and among Christians. 

The establishment of a Christian legalism was facilitated by the 
fact that the ethical teaching of Christianity took on both the form 
and basis of Jewish moral exhortation. With its forms and methods 
of argument some of the spirit of Jewish moral exhortation pene¬ 
trated Christian ethics. Other circumstances favoured the growth of 
the authority of the Old Testament in the early Church, 5 among 
which was its employment partly in formulating and justifying the 
faith and partly in polemic and apologetic, both against enemies 
from without, Jews or Gentiles, and against dissidents from within, 
i.e. heretics. 

Room must also be allowed for the influence on the spirit of 
Christianity of the use of ethical teaching, which was quite concrete 
in character, since its purpose was, for example, to persuade converts 
that they ought to abstain from debauchery, lies and dishonesty in 
business. Such teaching could not but help to develop the idea of an 
ethic of obligation and obedience to a law, or rather to a series of 
positive and negative commandments which were in practice thought 
of as independent of each other. 6 


1 This point was clearly seen by Kundsin, D. Urchristent., p. 43. 

2 Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol., I, p. 570. 

3 Harnack, Dgsch., I 4 , p. 191. See also Bill’s book, La morale et la loi dans la 
philosophic antique, Paris, 1928, especially pp. 157-98. 

4 Von Dobschiitz, Urchr. Gem., p. 194. 

5 Harnack, Dgsch., I 4 , p. 191; Von Dobschiitz, Urchr. Gem., p. 132. 

6 Weinel, Bibl. Theol., p. 521; Kundsin, D. Urchristent., p. 43. 
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THE GOOD LIFE 


CHAPTER I 


Ethical Education 

i. Paul’s moral teaching 

The ethics of primitive Christianity were elaborated and formulated 
in close connection with the ethical training which the Church tried 
to give to those who came to it. To grasp its spirit we must then 
consider both the spirit and the methods of this educational work. 

Concerning the conditions under which this teaching was given we 
are reduced to guess-work. It may be assumed that, at first, it took 
place within the framework of worship in the form of teaching and 
prophecy, and that it remained one of the themes of preaching even 
after teaching preparatory to baptism had come into existence, as is 
attested for the first time in the Didache, but it is also possible that it 
had already been in existence at an earlier date still. 

The use of the Jewish book of the two ways for this kind of teach¬ 
ing, as is attested by the Didache and the Epistle of Barnabas, makes 
the existence of any Christian ethical literature at a relatively early 
date hardly probable. 

We can form some idea of the ethical teaching of the first generation 
from the parenetic elements of Paul’s Epistles. 

As an example, I will first of all analyse those in the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, which is the earliest Christian document left 
to us. In IV, i— 12, the apostle recalls to mind the teaching which he 
had given to the Thessalonians. It is comprised in the phrase, Tow 
one ought to walk to please God’. It had been given ‘by the Lord 
Jesus’ (iv, 2), which means that it is formed on his sayings 1 and in¬ 
spired by Jesus’s thought and work. What God wants of men is their 
sanctification. The text here can be interpreted in two different ways 
without the general meaning being affected to any great extent. 2 The 
whole instruction may refer to sexual life and, if we give the word 
ctkeOos the meaning ‘wife’ as in I Peter ill, 7, may mean that a man 
must learn to have his wife, i.e. to live with her, in holiness and with- 

1 As he does in I Corinthians vn, 10. 

2 I cannot here enter into a detailed exposition and discussion of this problem of 
exegesis but would refer the reader to the commentaries. 
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out carnal lusts which characterize pagans; or if we give the word the 
meaning ‘body’ we shall suppose that the faithful must practise a 
discipline upon themselves in order to be free from impure lusts. 
What follows can equally well be interpreted in two different ways 
according to the meaning we given to the word Trpayua. Because of 
what precedes it some scholars give it a very wide meaning, and 
understand it to signify that in this realm, that of sex, a man must not 
act to his neighbour’s detriment. This amounts to a condemnation 
of adultery. But the meaning which this rendering gives to Trpayua 
is not a very natural one. Also, primitive Christianity did not, as a 
general rule, think of adultery as a wrong done to one’s neighbour. 
It is better to give the word Ttpayuoc the meaning of the English 
word ‘business’, and to suppose it to mean that one must avoid 
doing a wrong to one’s neighbour, cheating him. 1 Reverting to his 
starting-point, Paul recalls that God has called to holiness, and adds 
that to reject his commandments is not to reject a man but God who 
has put his Holy Spirit in us (iv, x—8). 

There follows the question of loving one’s neighbour, but all he 
says about it is that it is unnecessary for him to write about it as the 
Thessalonians have been ‘taught by God’, and therefore they know 
what God expects of them. The mention, ‘as a reminder’, of a point 
which it is unnecessary to elaborate, shows that Paul is following a 
kind of ideal pattern of moral exhortation. There is nothing to suggest 
that the Thessalonians had been less instructed about God than about 
morals, but he is referring to a point where a particularly intense and 
sustained effort was needed to withstand the force of old habits and 
the influences of environment. The instruction ends with an exhorta¬ 
tion to keep quiet and to work with one’s hands in order to live aright 
in the eyes of those without, and to be self-supporting (iv, 11-12). 
This advice is to meet a situation which appears to have been peculiar, 
if not to the Church at Thessalonica, at any rate to the Churches in 
Macedonia. 2 The expectation of the parousia in a very short time 
threw Christians into a state of great agitation, took them from their 
work and consequently reduced some of them to a mendicant con¬ 
dition, making them dependent on their pagan fellow-citizens in a 
way which was not to the Church’s credit (iv, 13-14). 

1 We shall see, further on, that sexual impurity and shady dealings are often 
coupled together in the ethics of primitive Christianity. 

2 The same situation is also disclosed in the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians 
(in, 6-12), which I believe was not addressed to the same Church as the first but, 
I think, to the Church at Beroea. See Introd ., IV, i, pp. 3 i 3 “ 37 - 
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The presence in the same moral exhortation of instructions relating 
to a particular situation, by the side of a reference to a point upon 
which the moral condition of the Church of Thessalonica makes it 
unnecessary to dwell, shows that the exhortation has not been im¬ 
provised to meet the situation in the Church to which Paul is writing, 
nor been composed as a formal and stereotyped address suitable for 
any Church. 

What Paul says to calm the agitation of the Thessalonians leads, by 
a natural association of ideas, into an instruction as to what will 
happen when the Lord returns (iv, 13-18). To this is attached a piece 
of instruction which, beginning with the unpredictable nature of the 
parousia, develops into an appeal to watchfulness. This seems to have 
been such a common theme of the time that the mere mention of the 
parousia started it off automatically. It is of general significance, and 
in a somewhat artificial manner enlarges on the idea that Christians 
are children of light (v, 1-11). 

It is rather surprising to find a third moral exhortation in the 
Epistle (v, 12-22). 1 Its presence is explained if it is supposed that it 
is a postscript added by Paul himself to the letter which he had 
dictated. A series of precepts and counsels are simply placed side by 
side as in the Jewish wisdom literature. First of all, it mentions one’s 
duties towards the Church’s ministers, whose growing authority it 
would appear some were not respecting without a certain amount of 
impatience (v, 12-13); then there come notices and exhortations which 
have to be addressed to the weak (v, 14). After an exhortation to seek 
the good of all (v, 15), come a series of short phrases such as ‘Always 
be joyful’, ‘Pray without ceasing’, ‘Do not quench the Spirit’ 
(v, 16-22). 

We can see from the Epistle to the Thessalonians that Pauline 
moral exhortation follows two tendencies. The first is to make pre¬ 
scriptions of general validity and to recommend the ideal life which is 
the fruit of the Gospel. The other compels the apostle to become pre¬ 
occupied with concrete situations and the difficulties which the 
realization of the Christian ideal is finding in the particular Church 
which is being addressed. All moral exhortation in primitive Chris¬ 
tianity wavers between these two poles. 

The Epistle to the Philippians (1, 27-30) illustrates the kind of 
behaviour which is worthy of the Gospel, and to be shown by the 
faithful by the metaphor of a struggle for the faith in which a man 

1 It begins with the word IpcoTcopev (we ask you), which had been used pre- 
viously in iv, i. 
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must not allow himself to be shaken by the efforts of his enemies. 1 
The grace bestowed by God on believers not only demands that they 
should believe in Him, but also that they should suffer for Him by 
maintaining a fight similar to that in which Paul is engaged. 2 This 
exhortation of a very wide character is followed by injunctions on 
unity, humility and brotherly love (n, 1-18), and is addressed to a 
Church in which individualism had gone to such extremes that it was 
destroying any brotherly concord. The motives invoked by Paul to 
support his appeals, especially his quotation of a fragment of a 
christological hymn, show the importance which he attaches to this 
teaching, and consequently also the gravity of the situation which he 
is trying to remedy. In conclusion, the Philippians are asked to work 
out their salvation with fear and trembling, and to do everything 
without murmurs or quarrels. 

At the end of the Epistle 3 there is a final element of exhortation. It 
is of the same type of literature as proverbs, being made up of a 
series of exhortations and aphorisms placed together without con¬ 
nection side by side; among them there may be some liturgical 
elements. 4 

The fact that the Epistle to the Galatians contains a moral exhorta¬ 
tion is explained by the interior movement of Pauline thought. It 
forms the natural conclusion to teaching about justification, since 
sanctification is the end of a life of faith. 

The exhortation is intercepted in v, i, by the conception of Christian 
liberty, which must not be used in any compromising fashion. But a 
final vigorous admonition against circumcision cuts through the train 
of thought, which is only resumed in v, 13. The Christian must not 
lose his liberty by becoming once again the slave of his passions. On 
the contrary, he must place himself at his neighbour’s service, because 
the whole law is summed up in the commandment of love (v, 13-15). 
In the form of a comment on his initial exhortation, but in actual fact 
in passing on to another theme, Paul declares that Christians must 
walk in the spirit and not yield to the lusts of the flesh (v, 16-17). 
This introduces a list of sins, which are described to be both the 

1 The enemies may be either Gentiles and Jews who are trying to influence 
members of the Church or demons. 

2 This idea was developed by Lohmeyer in a suggestive but too systematic 
fashion in his commentary Der Brief an die Philipper , Meyer, IX, i 8 , Goettingen, 
1928. But the facts on which he bases his case do not appear to me to allow the 
Church at Philippi to be thought of as a martyr Church. 

3 This little piece may belong to the autograph postscript of the Epistle. 

4 Such, for example, is the statement, ‘The Lord is at hand’ in iv, 5, which is 
merely a translation of Maran atha. 
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fruits of the flesh and violations of the law. ‘Those who commit 
them,’ Paul says, ‘will not inherit the Kingdom of God’ (v, 19-21). 
Against the sins are placed, without making them exactly correspond, 
a list of virtues which are the fruits of the Spirit (v, 22-3). 1 

A more special part of the exhortation (vi, 1-5) deals with the duty 
of the faithful towards the weak who have fallen into sin. They are to 
be redressed in a spirit of gentleness by taking care that one does not 
allow oneself to be taken with the same temptation. So men will bear 
one another’s burdens and fulfil the law of Christ (vi, 1-5). The end 
of the exhortation is made up of a series of isolated precepts (vi, 6-10). 

Moral exhortation also holds an important place in the Epistle to 
the Romans. 2 In the introduction (xn, 1-2) readers are adjured to 
present their bodies to God as a living sacrifice, holy and agreeable 
to him. This is reasonable worship (AoyiKT) Aorrpdoc), i.e. it con¬ 
forms to the very nature of things. Then follows a negative exhorta¬ 
tion, which reinforces what has just been said: one must not conform 
to the present age but be transformed by the renewing of the nous , 
so as to be able to perceive the will of God. 

The first piece of concrete instruction refers to the life of the 
believer in the Church. It is illustrated by the metaphor of the body 
as one in spite of the diversity of its members, 3 and uses it to explain 
how gifts are to be exercised in the Church (xn, 3-8). Following a 
lesson of a general kind concerning Christian love (xii, 9-21), comes 
an explanation of the duty of obedience to the established authorities 
(xm, 1-7). 4 As if Paul wished to define precisely the limits of 
obedience, he points out that Christians must take care to guard their 
independence and to be only bound by their love for one another 
(xm, 8-10). That part of the exhortation which is of general applica¬ 
tion ends in xm, 11-14, by a call to vigilance based on the proximity 
of the end. 

The lessons in Chapters XII and XIII could have been addressed 
to any Church. That is not true of what follows which relates to the 
duties of the strong towards the weak. It refers to scrupulous in¬ 
dividuals who, without knowing why, felt themselves bound by 
certain traditional taboos, 5 consisting of prohibitions about food, meat 

1 I shall return later on to these catalogues of sins and virtues. 

2 This fact is in agreement with a concern to rebut an antinomian interpretation 
of his thought which can be seen in the doctrinal part of the Epistle. 

3 A metaphor which is found in a more developed form in I Corinthians xii 
and must have been established as a regular theme of Pauline teaching. 

4 See I, p. 445. 

5 Perhaps they are of Pythagorean or Neo-pythagorean origin. In any case they 
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and wine. * 1 Paul is quite free from such scruples, but to define what 
should be one’s conduct towards the weak, he writes from a formal 
point of view and enunciates this principle, ‘All that is not done’ 
£K TTicrrecos — i.e. ‘with complete good faith is sin’—in other words, 
all that is against conscience, all that is not in line with one’s interior 
convictions (xiv, 23). The weak must not be persuaded into deeds 
which would be sins for them. As for Paul himself, he would prefer 
to give up for ever meat and wine rather than by making use of a 
liberty, which in principle is his, cause a brother to sin for whom 
Christ has died. 

In the Epistle to the Colossians must be noted the way in which 
Paul reacts to the commandments of men and ascetic rules, which the 
Gnostics had sanctioned. ‘Such rules,’ he says, ‘cannot have any 
validity for those who being risen with Christ are dead to the present 
world’ (in, 1-4). The idea of the Christian as dead to the present 
world sets off an exhortation about the struggle against sin (in, 5 ff.), 
which is completely irrelevant to the opening theme. The Christian 
must free himself from the works and lusts of the flesh. This leads to 
a catalogue of sins (ill, 8~9a). To give them up is to put off the old 
man and to put on the new man, which is renewed in the image of its 
creator (ill, 9b-io). This introduces the positive part of the exhorta¬ 
tion which closes with the commandment of love (in, 14-17). 

With hi, 18, begins a form of instruction which has no equivalent 
in the previous letters. It consists of advice to various groups of people 
(husbands, wives, masters, slaves) named in the letter. 2 

The moral exhortation beginning in Ephesians iv, 1-3, and con¬ 
tinued after a digression about the Church in verse 17 and the 
following verses, takes the form of a contrast between the life of 
pagans, who, being estranged from God and ignorant of him, give 
themselves up to shamelessness and indecency, and that of the faith¬ 
ful whom faith impels to put on the new man which after God is 
created in righteousness, holiness and truth (iv, 17-24). The exhorta¬ 
tion then becomes more concrete, and gives a list of sins which are to 
be avoided and virtues which are to be pursued (iv, 25-v, 14). It ends 
with a call to redeem the time, as the days are evil (v, 15-21). There 

have no connection with Jewish prohibitions concerning food nor with the question 
of meats sacrificed to idols. 

1 They included also a distinction between days, probably a classification of 
them into lucky and unlucky days. 

2 I shall return later to these passages to try to extract from them what they tell 
us both of Paul’s conception of the Christian idea and how far it was realized in 
the Churches founded by him. 
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follows in v, 22—Vi, 9, a piece of instruction concerning the duties of 
one’s station, very similar to that in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

The preceding observations show that Paul’s moral teaching varies 
greatly. I shall not attempt to classify it into the various types into 
which it can be brought, because to do so would mean sacrificing 
various shades of meaning and substituting an abstract formal scheme 
for the complex reality. We often find in the same exhortation features 
side by side which characterize different types of moral teaching. 

The moral exhortations are sometimes of a general kind and some¬ 
times for a particular situation, sometimes positive and most often at 
other times negative, which means that sometimes they are addressed 
to any Church and sometimes are directed to a particular situation 
which some Church is facing at a particular moment. Sometimes they 
put forward an ideal form of life to be followed out, and sometimes 
they make lists of sins which are to be avoided, because those who 
commit them will be excluded from the Kingdom of God. Sometimes 
the ideal is laid down on the ground that it corresponds to the will of 
God and his commandments; sometimes it is a consequence of 
salvation which has been given by Christ; in other words, the dif¬ 
ference between virtues to be practised and vices to be avoided is 
sometimes based on the idea of law and sometimes on the different 
nature of flesh and spirit. Sometimes again, the superior value of the 
suggested ideal seems to be self-evident. 

The variety in Paul’s motives and themes shows that his moral 
exhortation is taken from various sources. At first glance three can 
be recognized. As a matter of fact, Paul’s moral exhortation is an 
extension of the Jewish tradition; to it it owes its ideal and remains 
faithful to it when it develops the motive of judgment or the theme 
of excluding sinners from the Kingdom of God. It originates in 
Stoicism, sometimes directly, sometimes through the instrumentality 
of Hellenistic Judaism, when it appeals to conscience and uses the 
idea of what is decent and indecent (Romans i, 28). Lastly, it is 
specifically Christian in inspiration when it develops the idea of the 
fruits of the Spirit, which must be shown by him who, with Christ and 
through him, is dead to the flesh in order to live by the Spirit, and 
iust as much when it puts among primary tasks those of brotherly love. 

2. CATALOGUES OF VICES AND VIRTUES 

Making lists of vices and virtues constitutes a procedure which con¬ 
temporary moralists 1 used freely. It is frequently found in Paul. The 
1 Concerning catalogues of sins and their Jewish and Greek antecedents see 
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two most extensive are in Romans I, 28-32, and in Galatians v, 19-21, 
which have respectively twenty-one and fifteen terms. 

The catalogue in Romans 1, 28-32, illustrates the statement that 
men who have allowed themselves to give way to idolatry God 
has given up to their wayward spirit, because they have done 
what they ought not to have done. Sexual sins do not figure in the 
list, no doubt because they had already been often referred to. This 
is exceptional in Paul’s catalogues. So far as any logical arrangement 
can be discovered where, first and foremost, the aim is to produce a 
mass effect by heaping up terms so that it is difficult to make any 
differentiation between them, the following scheme may be envisaged: 
first of all come four terms of a very general kind: unrighteousness, 
wickedness, covetousness * 1 and malice, all of which refer to the source 
of all sins. We then pass to a series of terms which are connected with 
social relationships. It is somewhat surprising to find in the middle 
of the series the term OsooTuyeis, which is classical Greek and 
means hated or deserted by God, but here seems to be used in the 
sense of hating God. The term would have been perfectly in place 
at the beginning of the list because Paul had just expounded the idea 
that idolatry, into which mankind had allowed itself to fall, is the 
source of all sins. It may be supposed that the list was formed by 
combining two separate pieces, the second of which began with ‘in 
conflict with God’. 

The catalogue in Galatians v, 19-21, shows what are the ‘works of 
the flesh’, which Christians must cease to do because they are become 
spiritual beings (v, 11); Paul says that he has only to repeat what he 
had thought before, that those who do such things will not inherit 
the Kingdom of God. The list begins with three general terms re¬ 
ferring to sexual sins, then comes idolatry 2 and nine terms referring 
to social relationships, and the list then ends with the two sins of 
drunkenness and gluttony. The list does not claim to be exhaustive; 
it is followed by the phrase ‘and all things like that’. 


Dieterich, Nekya , Leipzig, 1893, pp. 163 ff. (with pp. 174 ff. containing very 
valuable tables comparing various lists); Bultmann, Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt 
und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe , Goettingen, 1910, pp. 19 ff.; Deissmann, L.v.O., 
pp. 238; Lagrange, Le catalogue des vices dan Vepitre aux Romains , 1, 28-31; 
R. Bibl., VIII, 1911, pp. 534-49; Von Dobschiitz, Urchr. Gem ., pp. 282 ff.; 
Lietzmann, Au die Romer , pp. 35-7; Weinel, Bibl. Theol., pp. 383, 628 ff. 

1 The term TrAeove^ia, often used by Paul in his writings, means an advantage 
secured to the loss of one’s neighbour by trickery or force. 

2 Paul often associates it with sexual sins, which is explained by the fact that 
these two things characterize pagan life. 
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The other lists of sins to be found in Paul do not show a more 
systematic character. It is sufficient to note their subject. 

In Colossians hi, 5, ttAeove^icc, a term we have translated by 
‘covetousness’, is as usual in Paul associated with sexual sins 1 ; but is, 
in addition, described as idolatry, as is also the case in Colossians 
in, 5, and Ephesians v, 5. Where does this idea come from? In the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Judah ix, 1) it is said that love of 
money leads to idolatry, because money deludes people and makes 
them call objects gods which are not gods, and so brings them into 
temptation. According to Porphyry, 2 the Stoic Charemon considered 
ttAeove^icx to be the antithesis of divine knowledge (OeIcx yvcocris). 
Polycarp, in writing to the Philippians about a certain Valens, a 
presbyter who was guilty of embezzlement, deals with the affair in a 
way which recalls the association of TroppEicc and ttAeove^ioc. 
T advise you therefore to keep from avarice and be pure 3 and truthful’ 
(xi, 1). A little further on he writes, ‘If any man does not abstain from 
avarice he will be defiled by idolatry’ (xi, 2). 

The idea that there is a certain affinity between love of money, the 
more or less lawful ways of making it, and idolatry was therefore 
current in primitive Christianity and among believers. This may be 
due to the fact, as Weinel thinks, 4 that business and contacts which it 
necessitated provided opportunities for doing things tainted with 
idolatry, but it is especially due to the fact that the love of money 
shows an attachment to the world over which Satan reigns. 

Compared with the catalogues of vices in the Pauline Epistles there 
is only one list of virtues, that in Galatians v, 22-3. 5 It is the catalogue 
of fruits which the faithful must produce now they have become 
spiritual. While the list is set against that of the works of the flesh 
the two lists do not exactly correspond. To the three terms used to 
describe sexual sins corresponds only one virtue, i.e. continence. It 
does not figure at the beginning of the list but at the end. Nine out of 


1 This association is found in Ephesians iv, 19; v, 3; Colossians in, 5. 

2 Porphyry, De abstinentia, IV, 6. 

3 One scholar, Jacobson (quoted by Lelong in his translation, p. 122, n. 1), 
supposes that Valens had also committed adultery. He suggests that the word 
avaritia (this part of the Epistle only survives in the Latin version) was a translation 
of TtAeove^la and not (piAapyupicx. This hypothesis meets with the objection that 
Valens’ wife was his accomplice. 

4 Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes und der Geister im nachapostolischen Zcitalter, 
Freiburg in Breisgau, 1899, pp. 14 f. 

6 In addition there are short summaries in II Corinthians vi, 6 ff.; Ephesians v, 9; 
I Timothy iv, 12; II Timothy 11, 22. 
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fifteen vices, compared with eight of nine virtues, refer to social 
relationships. 

The ideal, therefore, behind Paul’s ethical teaching is that of 
holiness, thought of both as the doing of the will of God and as the 
realization of a spiritual condition, in harmony with the divine nature 
to which man has been made like by the action of the Spirit. Con¬ 
cretely, the ideal is defined in terms of the ethical element of the law 
of the Old Testament, which Paul calls the law of God but also the 
law of Christ. The use of these two terms shows that the ethical ideal 
of Judaism was supported, interpreted and, in a certain sense, ex¬ 
panded and fulfilled by the teaching and example of Jesus, and 
subsequently by revelations given by the Spirit. 

It has been noted how lists of virtues and positive descriptions of 
the Christian life are rarer and less detailed than the tables and lists 
of vices and sins. This is not only due to the fact that evil is more 
complex and more varied in its manifestations than good. One 
word is sufficient to signify purity; a whole series is needed to signify 
the various forms of sexual depravity characterizing pagan life. But is 
also due to the fact that the work of ethical education, which had to 
be undertaken in respect of converts, compelled Paul to ask them 
first of all to make an effort which was completely negative. He had to 
induce them to give up their former way of life and to repress old 
habits. For the most part they came from paganism, and conversion 
involved for them a radical reversal of the whole orientation of their 
moral life, a surrender of habits which for many of them were very 
deep-seated. Such a revolution could not be fully realized, or in a 
definite way, without the possibility of a return to the past. On them 
laid the weight of traditions and habits which perpetually tended to 
recur as the first enthusiasm died down and their old environment and 
contacts, which remained the same, tended to reassert their influence. 

3. POST-PAULINE MORAL TEACHING 

The Epistle of Peter contains one of the most characteristic moral 
exhortations of the post-Pauline period. Its author lays greater em¬ 
phasis on the good life as resulting from redemption than as obedience 
to the will of God. 1 Christians have been sanctified by the Spirit (1, 2). 

1 The terms law and commandment are not found in the Epistle. The expression 
‘will of God’ is found four times but once only as the will of God which man must 
realize. The term obedience is found three times but only in one instance (1, 14) 
does it refer to obedience to the will of God. 
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God is keeping them for their salvation, which will be made manifest 
on the last day (i, 5), but they must be proved (1, 6-7). While they 
wait for the manifestation of grace they are told to gird their loins 1 
and be sober. They must live in fear while they wait for the judgment, 
because they have been redeemed from the futile life which they 
received from their fathers (1, 18-19; cf. 1, 22-3; 11, 11; iv, 1-2). 
Incidentally, their holy life will make an end of the calumnies to 
which they have been subject (11, 12 IT.). 

The moral teaching in the Epistle of Peter is not confined to 
questions of principle; it also has a concrete content. It is expressed 
in a list of vices and virtues and instruction concerning secular duties. 
Contrary to what is the case in Paul, the catalogues of virtues are more 
detailed than the lists of sins. 

Two programmes of Christian living are given in ill, 8-9, and 
iv, 7-11. In the first of these pieces, which contains instructions for 
slaves, wives and husbands, Peter says that the faithful must be 
united, merciful and humble, not rendering evil for evil, as that is to 
what they are called to obtain a blessing. The second programme is 
determined by the imminence of the end of all things. On that account 
they must be prudent and sober in order that they can devote them¬ 
selves to prayer. They will practise mutual love, which covers a 
multitude of sins, and will exercise hospitality without complaining. 2 

In the Epistle to the Plebrews it must be noticed that a form of 
moral teaching, which has been borrowed from Judaism, is used. 3 It 
consists of bringing before its readers or hearers a procession of the 
heroes of the faith (Chapter XI). It is a generalized and systematic 
use of which we find an example in the Epistle of Peter, when in ill, 6, 
Sarah is quoted as an example for imitation by wives. 

The drift of the Epistle of James, and the fact that it would seem 
to have been written with a wide circle of readers in view and pos¬ 
sibly with no particular group of readers at all in mind, compels us 
to consider it moral teaching of a general kind, although it may 
contain pieces which were originally intended to meet particular 
situations. 

To describe the main lines of moral teaching in the period of the 
Apostolic Fathers I shall consider the Epistle of Clement of Rome 
to the Corinthians, the homily known by the title of the Second Epistle 


1 By a strained metaphor Peter speaks of the loins of the spirit. 

2 I shall return later on to the teaching about secular duties (11, 18-111, 7). 

3 Ecclesiasticus xliv-l; IV Maccabees xvi, 16-23; Philo, De Praem. et poen. } 1 ff. 
Cf. Windisch, Der Hebrderbrief , p. 98. 
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of Clement, and the Shepherd of Hermas, in that order. In the Epistle 
of Clement the Church teaching demanded by what had happened at 
Corinth is set in a general moral exhortation, which enables us to 
obtain an idea of what preaching and moral teaching was in the Church 
of Rome at the end of the first century, in an environment in which 
Paul's Epistles exercised a superficial influence, but were counter¬ 
balanced and practically nullified by traditions, some of which were 
drawn from the synagogues of the diaspora and others from Pales¬ 
tinian Christianity. A logical connection between the Church teaching 
and the general homily is made by the idea that the crisis which arose 
at Corinth was a result of jealousy and a lack of discipline, cardinal 
sins which are the source of all other sin. 

An introduction, which is fairly full as it occupies the first six 
chapters, describing the situation to be found at Corinth, notes its 
causes. Clement orders the Corinthians to ‘return to the glorious and 
venerable rule of our tradition 5 (vn, 2). There is to be found here in 
the realm of ethics what a little earlier appeared in that of doctrine, 
i.e. the value of the tradition. It lets us know what is good and 
pleasing to the Creator (vn, 3). As we contemplate the blood of 
Christ we recognize that what God asks is penitence. Clement ex¬ 
pands this theme with some amplitude, calling upon the example of 
the heroes of the Old Testament to exhort his readers to give up their 
futile practices (vn, 4-12) and to practise humility (xm). With 
Chapter XIV, Clement comes to his essential theme, obedience to 
God. He places beside it the tendency which has provoked at Corinth 
quarrels and factions. Humility is then enjoined by the examples of 
Christ and the heroes of the Old Testament (xvn-xix). But Clement 
does not only find men as examples of order and obedience; it is also 
true of things. He refers to the order established by God in the 
universe: the succession of day and night, the motions of the stars, 
vegetation, the motions of the sea, the regular succession of the 
seasons, winds, springs, etc. (xx-xxm). The idea of the respect which 
is due to the divine order leads to what is for Clement of importance, 
the idea of the last judgment and resurrection. An extended argument 
is employed to prove the reality of the resurrection. 1 The thought of 
the judgment to follow must turn men from evil deeds, and lead them 
to live in accordance with the will of God. This idea is developed at 
length, and supported not only by examples drawn from the Old 

1 Among the arguments used by Clement to try to prove the reality of the 
resurrection there is one drawn from the story of the phoenix which dies and is 
born again every five hundred years (xxv). 
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Testament (xxviii-xxxvi) but also by the example of discipline shown 
by the Roman army and by the unity of the body, which persists in 
spite of the diversity of its members (xxxvii). 

After giving the Church’s teaching about the events which had 
impelled him to write, Clement comes back in Chapter XLV to the 
general exhortation, using again the method of which he had already 
availed himself, i.e. recalling to mind men of the Old Testament 
(xlv-xlvi). He also recalls to mind the teaching which Paul had 
previously given the Corinthians (xlv-xlix). The idea that Christians 
must not consider their own personal interests, but those of the com¬ 
munity, leads him to an eulogy of charity (l ). 1 Each must, therefore, 
ask God forgiveness for his sins. That is especially true of the in¬ 
stigators of the troubles at Corinth. The authors of the schism will, 
therefore, do penance and withdraw in order that peace can be re¬ 
established. As for the rest of the faithful they will pray for them 
(liv-lviii). 

The homily entitled the Second Epistle of Clement gives us an idea 
of what preaching had become at Rome about the middle of the 
second century. Although its attitude is entirely practical, it begins 
with a confession of christological faith. ‘Brethren,’ the preacher says, 
‘we must think of Jesus Christ as of God. If we think little of him we 
also hope to obtain but little’ (i, 1-2). The entire conception of 
Christianity in terms of practice which is going to be unfolded, thus 
rests on a christological and soteriological doctrine, and the homily 
begins with a summary exposition of a doctrine of salvation in the 
form of a commentary on the saying of Jesus, ‘Not everyone who 
says to me Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of heaven, etc.’ 
(Matthew vn, 21). We must, therefore, glorify God by deeds 2 and 
give up the world. 

The idea of renunciation is expounded with facile verbosity in a 
series of themes, which seem at that time to have formed the tradi¬ 
tional weapons of Christian moralists: the ephemeral character of the 
world, the impossibility of serving two masters, the metaphor of the 
athlete, the need to do penance while there is still time. This last 
theme is illustrated by the metaphor of the potter who, once he has 
put the jar which he has modelled into the fire, cannot change its 
shape (vm). The exhortation to penitence is expounded as if peni- 

1 There is no difficulty in seeing here the influence of Chapter XIII of Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

2 The homily here quotes an agraphon, ‘If you be gathered together with me in 
my bosom, and do not my commandments, I will cast you out, and will say to you, 
Depart from me, I know not whence ye are, ye workers of iniquity.’ 
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tence by itself gave salvation. It is a curious indication of the autonomy 
which moral teaching tends to assume in respect of soteriology. By 
doing the will of God we become members of the Church which he 
founded before the creation of the sun and the moon. If anyone 
refuses to repent he excludes himself from it (xiv). 1 To penitence 
must be joined prayer, which gives deliverance from death, and 
acting which is worth more than prayer and almsgiving, which is of 
more value than either of the former (xv-xvi). The faithful are en¬ 
joined to help each other in their efforts to repentance and not just to 
listen to the elders, who exhort them when they speak at services of 
worship, but to remember what they have said when they return 
home (xvn). In conclusion, the preacher declares that, although he 
himself is a sinner and a victim of the devil's intrigues, he is striving 
at any rate to follow after righteousness because he fears the judgment 
to come (xvm, 2). If his brothers listen, they will save themselves as 
well as him, and that will be the reward for his pains (xix, 1; cf. xv, 1). 
Finally, he asks his hearers not to take offence at what he has said to 
them. We may sometimes do evil and do not know it so that it is 
salutary to be warned (xix, 2). Christians must not lose courage, when 
they find that in spite of all their efforts they are unfortunate, far after 
the resurrection they will have for their joy an eternity in which they 
will not know grief (xix). They must not be troubled when they see 
sinners in prosperity and the servants of God in distress. They must 
wait with patience the result of their strivings. If it were otherwise 
piety would be a matter of business (xx, 4). The author of the homily, 
therefore, has the feeling that the essential motive of the ethic of the 
Gospel is not the expectation of reward, but he shows himself still 
fairly superficial when he thinks that reward is not immediate in order 
that moral action may be disinterested. 

The Shepherd is not really an ethical treatise but a series of 
revelations, which Hermas received, to hand on to the Church. 2 They 
refer to repentance. The dominating concern of the book is sin into 
which the Christian happens to relapse after baptism. 

While Hermas does not explicitly give any moral teaching, and has 
no original or clearly thought out ethical doctrine, 3 ethical concerns 

1 Incidentally the author says that if anyone listens to his advice he will have 
the by no means mediocre reward of bringing back to salvation a bewildered soul 
which was ripe for perdition. 

2 See pp. 86 ff. 

3 Von Dobschutz ( Urchr . Gem., p. 221) goes so far as to say that Hermas is a 
vigorous moral personality but a bad moralist. To try to construct his system would 
be a thankless undertaking doomed to failure. 
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are everywhere apparent in his book, which was written and published 
as a work of preaching and education. A few remarks will show its 
orientation. 

In the third vision (Vis. ill, vi, 5-7) Hermas mentions the danger 
of wealth to salvation. The white round stones which are unsuitable 
for the building of the tower 1 unless they are finished represent those 
who, having faith and also possessing worldly wealth, are induced by 
the cares of business to deny their master when persecution comes. 
They will have to be deprived of their wealth if they are to become 
useful to their Lord. Hermas acknowledges that he himself was good 
for nothing while he was rich, but now that his affairs are in jeopardy 
he has become useful and helpful for the Life. 

In the same vision the lady who is the Church enjoins Hermas not 
to take the creatures of God for himself, but to give a part to those 
who lack, lest their sighs reach the Lord and the gates of the tower are 
shut against the rich (Vis. Ill, ix, 2-6). 

After the Shepherd has ordered him strictly to keep his purity, 
Hermas puts questions to him. He asks, ‘Does a man sin if he con¬ 
tinues to live with his wife when she is guilty of adultery ?’ The 
Shepherd replies that if the man knows of his wife’s sin, and she 
refuses to give up sinning, he is guilty if he continues to live with her. 
But if he separates from his wife he will not have to marry again, so 
that he can take his wife back if she repents and returns to him. The 
same rule will apply if one of either party lives in pagan fashion 
(Man. iv, i, 1-9). Hermas asks the Shepherd to forgive him for the 
detailed question he is putting to him. He says, T am a sinner and 
I ought to know what I should do to live, because my sins are many 
and varied’ (Man. IV, ii, 3). This statement shows a legalistic and 
scrupulous turn of mind which wants precise guidance. In Man. iv, 
iv, 1-2, it is said that the man who, after the death of his wife, re¬ 
marries does not sin, but if he refrains from doing so he acquires 
greater merit. We see here why it was necessary to form a Christian 
law of marriage. 

It is also in harmony with a legalistic conception of morality for 
Hermas to give lists of virtues and vices which, compared with the 
Pauline catalogues, show a more concrete character and constitute a 
more sharply defined rule of life. 

Hermas does not confine himself to generalities, but goes into the 
moral life in some detail, and makes observations about it which do 
not lack shrewdness. Thus he enjoins that prayers should be made to 

1 The tower stands for the Church. 
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the Lord in complete trust, and does not allow himself to be re¬ 
strained by the idea that his many sins will prevent their being 
granted (Man. ix). So deeply does he feel his sinfulness that he does 
not allow himself to be overcome by it, but reacts against what the 
theologians call morbid delight in sin. In the same strain he says in 
Man. x, ii, that sadness, the sister of doubt and anger, drives away 
the Holy Spirit, but in spite of that brings salvation by provoking a 
man to repentance. Real power of shrewd observation is also shown 
in the reply, which the Shepherd makes to the doubts entertained by 
Hermas, concerning the possibility of obeying his teaching. ‘If you 
set it before yourself that they can be kept, you will easily keep them, 
and they will not be difficult; but if it already comes into your heart 
that they cannot be kept by man, you will not keep them’ (Man. xn, 
iii, 4-6). 

The eighth and ninth similitudes begin to draw up a rule of peni¬ 
tence, making a distinction between different cases which may occur 
and rules to be applied to each of them. 1 We will note only that in the 
seventh similitude Hermas asks to be delivered from the angel of 
punishment, and that the Shepherd explains to him that he has been 
handed over to him because of the sins of his family. His children, it 
is true, have repented, but sins cannot be forgiven unless the soul has 
been submitted to suffering. At the end of a certain period forgiveness 
will be bestowed, and then the house of Hermas will have prosperity 
restored to it. 2 

The position of the various categories of men in respect of penitence 
is expressed in the ninth similitude by twelve mountains, which sur¬ 
round the plain in the middle of which is the rock on which is built 
the tower representing the Church (xix ff.). From the first come the 
apostates, who have blasphemed against the Lord and bound his 
servants. For them no penitence is possible. From the second come 
hypocritical believers and false teachers, probably heretics. If they are 
quick they will be able to repent. They have allowed themselves to 
be overcome by the desire for gain, but they have not blasphemed 
against the Lord nor have they bound his servants (xix, 2). The third 
mountain represents the rich and men who have been engaged in 
affairs of the world. They do not associate with the servants of God 
because they fear that they will ask them for something (xx, 2). The 

1 I am not going to make a detailed study, which would only be possible if I 
were expounding later developments in the doctrine and practice of penitence. 

2 The bad conduct of Hermas’s children may have compromised their father’s 
affairs. 
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fourth mountain represents double-minded men who have the Lord 
on their lips but not in their hearts. In persecution fear will seize them 
and drive them to idolatry. They are neither dead nor living, but if 
they are quick they will be able to repent (xx, i). From the fifth 
mountain come heretics. Hermas, who seems to have hardly any 
concern to correct his phrases, as he is anything but a thinker, re¬ 
proaches them especially for their presumption and vanity. He thinks 
that they will be saved, if they hasten to return to the faith, but if they 
refuse they will be lost (xxii, 1-4). The sixth mountain represents men 
who have quarrels with one another, and are unkind to each other. 
In spite of repentance these men will come to life with difficulty. 
Hermas wishes Christians to forgive one another. If God, the 
sovereign master, forgets the offences of those who confess their sins, 
how can a mortal man who is covered with sins keep in remembrance 
with impunity the wrongs which others have done him? Therefore, 
let those who retain their rancour hasten to repent, unless they should 
perish (xxiii, 1-5). From the seventh mountain come men who have 
always been simple, innocent, happy, without rancour towards each 
other, always ready to rejoice in the servants of God. Without hesita¬ 
tions or surmisings they worked to help those like them. After they 
have been proved by the Lord they will be inscribed among the elect 
(xxiii, 1-5). The ninth mountain is full of reptiles and wild beasts. 
They are ministers who have ministered amiss by robbing widows 
and orphans of their goods, and have enriched themselves from their 
ministry instead of regarding the needs of others. But they will be 
saved on condition that they repent and henceforward fulfil their 
ministry in holiness (xxv, i, 1-2). 
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The Ideal Life 

I. THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL 

Now that we have seen the principles of Christian ethics, and the 
forms used to teach them, we have to consider their content and see 
how far their ideals were realized. The two questions are distinct but 
connected with each other. 

Christianity's ethical ideal is revealed to us in the moral teaching 
and exhortation, which takes up such a large amount of space in the 
Christian literature of the end of the first century and the beginning 
of the second. Each piece of exhortation is a resultant of the author’s 
ideal and the moral reality which he is trying to transform. The 
Christian ideal is also expressed in certain deeds, such as assistance 
given to the poor, travellers and victims of persecution. 

The idea that the whole of the law is summed up in love of one’s 
neighbour, together with love of God, contains the germ of new 
relationships between men, which might have led to the idea of re¬ 
organizing society on new foundations. But there is no sign that 
Christians thought of such a reorganization. Jesus had said to his 
disciples: 

'Ye know that they which are accounted to rule over Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them, and that their great ones exercise 
authority upon them. But so shall it not be among you, 1 but whoso¬ 
ever will be great among you let him be your minister. And whosoever 
of you will be the chiefest shall be servant of all’ (Mark x, 42-5 and 
par.). 

The evangelists who preserve this saying did not regard it as the 
programme of a new society. They referred it to the dispositions those 
must have who desire the Kingdom of God. It was not for them a 
social manifesto, and indeed it was not that in fact. Christians con¬ 
sidered themselves the inheritors of Judaism, and on that account felt 


1 The text has the present tense but the sentence was spoken in Aramaic in which 
the same form expresses both the present and the future. 
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that they made up the people of God (Titus II, 14; I Peter 11, 9), but 
a people who were strangers and pilgrims whose country was not this 
world (I Peter II, 11; Hebrews xi, 13; Hermas Sim. 1, 5). 

The small groups of Christians in the first and second centuries 
were too insignificant and too scattered to make up a self-sufficient 
society, and possessed too little influence to have been able to think 
of transforming the world in which they were living. Also the world 
seemed to them so irredeemably bad that it was beyond amelioration, 
and could only be destroyed. ‘The world/ the First Epistle of John 
says, ‘is wholly under the power of the evil one, i.e. the devil’ (v, 19); 
and in the unauthentic ending of Mark, as given in Ms.W., the 
disciples say to Jesus, to excuse their incredulousness of which Jesus 
had been accusing them, ‘This world is completely a world of sin and 
incredulity under the power of Satan’. It is futile to try to improve 
such a world; to quote Schweitzer’s 1 picturesque phrase, ‘it would be 
absurd to have a house repaired which was going to be sold for 
demolition’. 

The preaching of Jesus, like that of the early Church, challenged 
those to whom it was addressed with a personal decision, sometimes 
at the cost of being separated from the group to which one naturally 
belonged, and being brought into conflict with it. 

‘Jesus said, “Think not I come to send peace on earth: I come not 
to send peace but a sword. For I am come to set a man at variance 
against his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And a man’s foes shall be 
they of his own household” ’ (Matthew x, 34-6; Luke xn, 51-3). 

If by conversion a man entered the society of those who were 
waiting for salvation from the return of Christ, he never considered 
salvation guaranteed by the fact of belonging to the Church. It was 
always thought that it depended on a judgment which at the last day 
would be given to each man individually. 

Christians were only interested in their pagan fellow citizens 
because they saw in them souls to be gained. ‘For what have I to do 
to judge them also that are without?’ Paul exclaims disdainfully 
(I Corinthians V, 12). One is conscious of duties towards them, but 
they are entirely negative. They are not the same as those which one 
owes to one’s brethren. In Romans xn, 18, Paul says, ‘If it be 
possible, as much as lieth in you, leave peaceably with all men’. This 
injunction refers only to relationships with pagans. The duties of 

1 Schweitzer, Myst. d’Ap. Paulus, p. 192. 
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believers towards them are limited to what is possible. The Epistle 
to the Galatians enjoins one to do good to all, but especially to those 
of the household of faith (Trpos tous oikeious Ttjs tticttecos) (vi, io). 
Christians, therefore, form a house, an oikicc. Their moral life may 
radiate beyond its bounds, but it is generated within the framework 
of the Church. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians (iv, 25), Paul bases the duty of 
speaking the truth to one's neighbour on the fact that ‘we are all 
members one of another'. The duty of veracity, therefore, is more 
binding towards Christians than towards non-Christians, as though 
it did not exist except in respect of Christians. 

I Peter appears to contain the idea of a hierarchy of duties, when 
after it has mentioned the duty owed to the established authorities, 
it says, ‘Honour all men, love the brotherhood, fear God, honour the 
king' (11, 17). The duty of love seems only to exist in respect of the 
brethren. 

The narrowness of the sphere in which the Christian ethic operated 
was perceptible in the second generation, as far as heretics were con¬ 
cerned and those who rebelled against the Church’s discipline. 
Matthew makes Jesus say, ‘If he neglect to hear the Church let him 
be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican' (Matthew xvm, 17). 
In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus had declared as in danger of the 
council the man who says to his brother, Raca , a current oath among 
the Jews, meaning ‘empty head', ‘mad'. 1 The Epistle of James uses 
exactly the same term to answer a hypothetical objector, to whom it 
attributes ideas different from his own concerning faith and works. 2 

Conversion imposed upon pagans who came into the Church a 
break with their old way of life and a whole series of habits, which the 
environment in which they were living was always trying to reimpose 
upon them. Such a break with the past could not be realized all at 
once. The Church had to undertake the complete moral education of 
its members to put them on guard against a return to pagan life, 
which gave to its ethic a negative character. That is why such a large 
portion of the exhortations in the New Testament consist of warnings 
against excess, lying, deceit and violence. 

Some features of the ethical ideal of primitive Christianity can be 

1 Strack-Billerbeck, I, pp. 278 f.; Bauer, Worterb ., s.v.\ Klostermann, Das 
Matthausevangelium 2 , Tubingen, 1927, p. 43; Hoc verbum proprie Hebraerorum est. 
Raca enim dicitur Kevos; Jerome, Onomastica sacra . 

2 Klostermann, Mtev., p. 43; Windisch, Kath. Br. } p. 18. Concerning feelings 
towards heretics at the end of the first century see I, pp. 393 ff. 
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discovered by examining the more general exhortations. Thus in 
Chapter XII of the Epistle to the Romans love of one’s neighbour, 
joy in hope, patience in tribulation and persistence in prayer are 
mentioned. Characteristically a list of a similar general kind may 
mention assistance given to saints and the practice of hospitality. 

The persistent way in which the Johannine writings mention again 
and again the commandment of love shows the importance attached 
to it, but neither the Epistle nor the Gospel especially describe how 
love is to be translated into deeds. 

Clement of Rome gives an ideal picture of the Christian life, when 
he describes the life of the Church at Corinth before the revolt of the 
presbyters. To the young the Church taught moderation and serious¬ 
ness; it taught wives to discharge their duties, love their husbands, to 
submit to them and to stay at home. Brotherliness, order, moderation, 
an absence of vanity and the spirit of domination characterize 
Clement’s ideal. 

In all moral exhortations negative ordinances take up more space 
than positive exhortations. In the Roman homily of the second 
century, known as II Clement, the rule of life suggested to believers 
is a mixture of positive and negative ordinances. Love, continence, 
almsgiving and compassion are to be practised; adultery, calumnies, 
jealousies and love of money to be avoided (iv, 3). A little further on, 
commenting on the saying from the Gospel, ‘No man can serve two 
masters’, the preacher emphasizes the conflict between the present 
and the world to come; the virtues to be practised belong to the world 
to come, the vices to be avoided to the present world. The Christian 
must, therefore, be detached from the world in which he is living. 
The time will come when repentance will be no longer possible, just 
as it is no longer possible for the potter to change the shape of the pot 
he has modelled after he has put it in the fire (vm, 1-3). The ideal 
of the pseudo-Clement is expressed in the two phrases ‘to keep the 
flesh pure’ and ‘to maintain the seal of baptism beyond reproach’ 
(VIII, 4-6). 1 

The Church sometimes dreamt of a society which conformed to its 
ideal. The picture drawn by Acts of the Church in Jerusalem may be 
understood in this way; it carries in fact concrete evidence, especially 
as far as the communities of goods is concerned, that it is only giving 
a distorted and transformed picture of reality. 

‘And they continued daily in the temple, and breaking bread from 

1 Concerning this expression see p. 306. 
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house to house, did eat their meat with gladness 1 and singleness.' 

Further on the picture is given in greater detail: 

4 And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and one 
soul; neither said any of them that ought of the things which he 
possessed was his own; but they had all things common. And with 
great power gave the apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus: and great grace was upon them all. Neither was among them 
any that lacked: for as many as were possessors of lands or houses 
sold them, and brought the prices of the things that were sold, and 
laid them down at the apostle's feet and distribution was made to 
every man according as he had need’ (iv, 32-5). 

Then there follows the story of Barnabas and the field, which he 
sold to give the price of it to the Church (iv, 36-7), and of a man and 
his wife, Ananias and Sapphira, who brought Peter part of the price 
which they received for the sale of a piece of land, while they made 
out that it was the complete sum. After this falsehood had become 
known to Peter in a supernatural way, he admonishes the guilty 
couple, following which they fall down dead (v, 1-11). 

One final note must be quoted, i.e. v, 12-14. The apostles accom¬ 
plish many miracles. They stay in the temple under Solomon’s porch 
and no one dares to join them. 2 The people hold them in high esteem, 
and the number of believers increases daily. 

If by getting rid of his field Barnabas had only been conforming 
to the rule, his action would not have been remembered. We also 
know that Mary, the mother of John Mark, who held an important 
position in the Church at Jerusalem, kept her own property (xn, 12). 
Probably the little Galilean colony, which was the nucleus of the 
Church at Jerusalem, had a common purse, made up originally from 
the sale of some properties which its members had in Galilee, and 
had not been preserved by them when they came to stay in Jerusalem. 
To that must be added the contributions of the women who had 
already helped Jesus with their wealth (Luke vm, 1-3), and whose 
presence at Jerusalem is shown by Luke xxm, 55, and by Acts 1, 14. 
Later on the little treasury had to be filled by gifts similar to that 
which Barnabas had contributed. 3 

Neither these facts, nor the transpositions and generalization made 

1 For the meaning of the word dyocAAfacris see p. 341. 

2 It must be ‘to disturb their gatherings’, as in the following verse it is said that 
the number of believers increased daily. 

3 Kundsin, Urchrist pp. 16 f.; Guignebert, p. 111. 
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by the author of Acts, were inspired by an economic ideal. Yet the 
picture which we have traced in Acts reveals an ideal of detachment 
from the world, brotherly love, a spirit of solidarity and the dream 
of a simple and peaceable life devoted to prayer and worship, and in 
no way disturbed by people from outside. 

2 . RELATIONS BETWEEN CHRISTIANS AND PAGANS 

While primitive Christianity was detached from the world and did not 
try to transform it, at the same time it could not live apart from the 
world. Christians may have dreamt of complete separation away from 
the world, whose ways they were always in danger of imitating, and 
so reverting to a past which filled them with horror, but to which 
nonetheless they did not become complete strangers. But if they had 
broken with the pagan world, supposing that to be possible, they 
would have given up the idea of winning pagans to their faith. 

Four principles seem to have dominated Christianity’s conception 
of relationships between the faithful and the pagan world: (i) respect 
for an order created by God although it was of a provisional nature 
only 1 ; (2) a consciousness of the Church’s dignity and the need to 
destroy the calumnies spread abroad against it; (3) a missionary con¬ 
cern; (4) an anxiety concerning the influence pagan example was 
likely to have on the conduct of Christians. 

In a letter, a fragment of which seems to be preserved in II Corin¬ 
thians vi, 14-vii, 1, Paul advised the Corinthians to avoid contact 
with sinners. It has been pointed out that, if this advice was followed, 
the world would have to be abandoned. Returning to the question in 
I Corinthians v, 9 ff., Paul agrees that Christians may continue to 
have relations with pagans, but plainly he does not set the same store 
on these relations as the Corinthians. 

When Paul envisages the possibility of a Christian sitting down to 
a meal in a temple at a sacrificial banquet, that does not prove that it 
had actually happened, but it does show that Christians received in¬ 
vitations to such banquets, and some of them did not think it im¬ 
possible to accept them. Therefore, they did not feel that a gulf 
existed between them and those whose cult they had been sharing. 

When differences between Christians at Corinth cropped up they 
did not hesitate to submit them for judgment to pagan courts 
(I Corinthians vi, 1-8). On the other hand, certain Christians asked 


1 See I, pp. 449 ff. 
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themselves if they could still remain married to a non-Christian 
spouse (I Corinthians vn, 12-16). 

The apostle’s reactions are not the same on these various questions. 
He formally forbade the Christian spouse to break his matrimonial 
vow, at the same time saying that he must submit if the non-Christian 
spouse took the initiative in a separation. 

On the question of sacrifices to idols and participation in sacrificial 
meals, which is only a particularly pointed case of this kind, the 
apostle, without attacking the principle of liberty, brings forward a 
plea for thinking of the example set for the brethren. Paul’s position 
originates to some extent from atavistic feelings and prejudices which 
inspired him with extreme caution, covering all forms of pagan life. 

On the question of relations with sinners, Paul shows himself more 
rigorous concerning sinners within the Church than those outside. 
A spiritual link binds Christians together into a close community, 
while their relations with pagans are only external. 

This explains the attitude of Paul on the question of going to law. 
That Christians were quarrelling among themselves, instead of 
allowing themselves to suffer without saying a word, was an existing 
scandal by itself. But, to make matters worse, they were accepting 
pagan courts as judges. With an allusion to the idea that the elect 
will judge the world, 1 and angels as well, 2 Paul is surprised that the 
Corinthians cannot solve disputes of very little importance (I Corin¬ 
thians vi, 1-3). Scholars are not agreed about the sentence following. 
According to some Paul was reproaching the Corinthians for accept¬ 
ing pagans as judges—i.e. men whom the Church despises 3 —accord¬ 
ing to others he was advising them ironically to choose from the 
Church men held in little respect as judges, supposedly because they 
will be quite good enough for the purpose. 4 The first interpretation 
must, it seems, be preferred because of the words following: T speak 
this to your shame’, and more especially because, in verse 5, the idea 

1 The idea that the saints or the elect will be associated with the last judgment 
is to be found frequently. See Daniel, vn, 22; Wisdom hi, 8; Enoch 1 , 9; Jude 14-15; 
Matthew xix, 28. 

2 The idea that judgment will be given over the angels is a common idea. See 
Enoch xci, 15; Jude 6; II Peter 11, 41. Cf. Bousset-Gressmann, Rel. d. Judent ., 
pp. 251 f.; Dibelius, Geisterw., pp. 10 ff., but the idea that the elect will give this 
judgment does not appear anywhere else. 

3 This is in particular Heinrici’s interpretation (Erst. Korbr. y p. 192), Joh. Weiss 
(Erst. Korbr. y pp. 148 ff.) and Lietzmann (An die Kor. y p. 26). 

4 This is the interpretation given by the Vulgate and of modern scholars by 
Bachmann, Der Erste Brief des Paulus an die Korinther y Leipzig, 1905, p. 237, and 
Alio, Saint Paul , Premiere epitre aux Corinthiens, Paris, 1935, p. 135. 
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that judgment should be given within the bosom of the Church is put 
forward as a novelty, and it is a question not of a ‘fool’ but a 'wise 
man 5 judging differences. The advice must be understood cum grano 
salis. Paul is not thinking of the organization of an ecclesiastical 
judicature. 1 But we see how from his advice the idea of such an in¬ 
stitution might in the future originate. 

A Christian custom began to be established from Paul’s time. Often 
the apostle emphasizes the fact that what he tells one Church has also 
been given to others, and that modes of action recommended by him 
are in harmony with the customs of the Churches generally. 2 But it 
is never more than the idea of a code of what is seemly which, how¬ 
ever, is preparatory to the idea of a law of the Church. 

Acutely conscious as Christians were that they were different from 
other men, for a long time they were tied by scruples of Jewish or 
Gentile origin. Although the Jewish prohibitions about food were 
quite different in character from scruples covering the eating of meat 
offered to idols, Christians did not always make a clear distinction 
between them. 3 The persistence of these prohibitions was due to a 
number of courses, the survival of a loyalty to certain forms of Jewish 
life, which survived even after the Church had freed itself from 
Jewish ritualism, a revulsion from anything which was suspect of 
being related in any way to idolatry, and lastly tabus which were 
observed through force of habit without any clear idea of their original 
significance. A whole gamut of evidence from Paul to the Book of 
Revelation to the seven Churches, the Didache, Ignatius, and Polycarp 
confirm the horror which the early Church felt towards idolatry. 

While Paul showed himself broad and tolerant towards the 'weak’, 
particularly those at Rome, who had scruples, the origin of which 
they do not even themselves appear to have understood, he adopted 
quite a different attitude to the gnostics at Colossae, who were trying 
to impose abstinences, some of which must not have been very dif¬ 
ferent from those observed by the 'weak’ at Rome. He reminds the 
Colossians that they are dead with Christ to the stoikeia of the world, 
i.e. they have ceased to be dependent upon the powers of the elements 
to whom the pagan cult was offered. He asks them: 

‘Why as though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances 

1 Contrary to what Weinel thinks, Bibl. Theol., pp. 376, 392. 

2 I Corinthians iv, 17; vii, 17; xi, 16; xiv, 33; xvi, 11. Cf. Weinel, Bibl. Theol., 
p. 390. 

3 It is in the same way very doubtful if the ‘weak’ at Rome were altogether 
aware of the origin and character of the prohibitions observed by them. 
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(touch not, taste not, handle not; which all are to perish with the 
using) 1 ; after the commandments and doctrines of men? Which 
things have indeed a show of wisdom in will worship, and humility, 
and neglecting of the body; not in any honour to the satisfying of the 
flesh’ (Colossians II, 20-3). 2 

The same question is raised in I Timothy concerning heretics who 
forbid marriage and order abstinence from certain foods. The author 
of the Pastorals replies to them with this principle: 

‘Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be 
received with thanksgiving: for it is sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer’ (I Timothy iv, 4-5). 

The Epistle to Titus says the same thing: 

‘Unto the pure all things are pure; but unto them that are un¬ 
defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure; but even their mind and 
conscience is defiled’ (1, 15). 

The Didache and Ignatius show that the early Church felt that 
certain professions were too closely related to the worship of idols to 
be practised by Christians, but possibly everybody did not understand 
that. ‘My children,’ the Didache says, ‘regard not omens, for this 
leads to idolatry; neither be an enchanter, nor an astrologer, nor in¬ 
dulge in futile purifications. 3 Neither wish to see these things, for 
from them all idolatry is engendered’ (ill, 4). 4 This is what Ignatius 
has in mind when he advises Polycarp to avoid those sins which 
pollute with idolatry, those who practise them, and to preach against 
them (v, 1). 

3. CHRISTIAN ASCETICISM—MARRIAGE 

The ascetic tendency of primitive Christianity is shown especially in 
its attitude towards marriage, not however without provoking some 
reactions against it. 

1 It seems to me that these words must be put in the mouth of the gnostics who 
taught that certain foods, being impure in nature and leading to perdition, must 
not be eaten. Concerning the whole passage the general meaning of which is clear, 
although the grammatical construction is obscure, see Dibelius, An die Kol. f 
PP; 25-6. 

2 Only a conjectural translation of the closing phrases can be given. They have 
been described by Theodore of Mopsuestia (ed. Swete, I, p. 296) as ‘obscurum 
dictum ’. Translation—the authorized version is given here. 

3 These futile purifications may have been ascetic practices. 

4 This piece belongs to the Jewish book of the two ways. 
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Jesus had named wife and family as among the good things which 
one must be ready to surrender to be his disciples (Luke xiv, 26; 
cf. Matthew xvm, 29; Matthew xix, 10-12), but Jesus is speaking in 
quite a different context from that of asceticism. 

The problems concerning marriage are treated by Paul in Chapter 
VII of I Corinthians in reply to a number of questions which had 
been put to him. In reply to the first, which was of a very general 
character: Is it right to marry or not to marry? Paul lays down a 
theoretical principle which he immediately proceeds to limit in its 
practical application. He says: 

Tt is good for a man not to touch a woman. Nevertheless to avoid 
fornication 1 let every man have his own wife and let every woman 
have her own husband' (vn, 1). 

Paul would have liked all men to be like him—i.e. able to live in 
chastity—but everyone had not received the necessary gift from God 
for that, and it is better to marry than burn (vn, 1-9). Paul returns 
to questions of principle at the end of the chapter in reference to the 
problem of virgins. In verses 26 ff. he advises celibacy because of the 
times. He is certainly thinking of the tribulations of the last days, and 
explicitly affirms that he would wish to spare his readers tribulations 
(vn, 28b). If celibate they will have less anxiety (vn, 32). But con¬ 
siderations of expediency lead Paul to consider another factor, and to 
return to the position he adopted at the beginning of the chapter. He 
plays upon the double sense of the word ‘anxiety', by taking it first 
in one way and then in another. From the idea that celibacy relieves 
a man of responsibilities of a family and its cares in the hour of the 
great tribulation, he passes on to the idea that he who is married is 
anxious to please his wife, while the celibate can be free from any 
anxiety save that of pleasing the Lord. 2 

The second paragraph (vn, 10-16) refers to the problem facing 
Christians married to a pagan spouse. Referring to the Lord's com¬ 
mandment which proclaims the indissolubility of marriage (Mark 
x, 2-9), Paul states that the Christian partner must not take the 
initiative for a separation, to which, however, he will have to resign 
himself if his pagan partner so desires. But in that case he should not 

1 i.e. to avoid the temptation to fornicate. 

2 It may therefore be said with Arnal {Le feminisme de saint Paul , Faculte libre de 
Theologie protestante de Montpellier , Seance solennelle de rentree le 10 novembre 1921, 
Montpellier, 1921, p. 13) that Paul only advises celibacy for reasons of expediency 
which applied to the Corinthians at the particular time when he was writing. 
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marry again. To justify his ruling, Paul asserts that holiness, which 
the Christian possesses in virtue of his belonging to God, is trans¬ 
mitted to his non-Christian partner, as is proved by the fact that 
children who are born of their union are holy, i.e. belong to God. 

Another question is touched upon in verse 25 and discussed in 
verses 36-8. According to traditional exegesis 1 it would refer to the 
problem facing a father, who is wondering if he must marry off his 
own daughter or not. Paul allows him to do as he wants, and sums up 
his thoughts in the sentence, ‘He who marries off his daughter does 
well; he who does not marry her off does better’. But if we under¬ 
stand the text in this way, we must confess that Paul uses many terms 
in an unusual and unnatural way. Also, from evidence produced by 
Van Manen and Weizsacker, Grafe and Hans Achelis have worked 
out a new interpretation, which has been adopted by such scholars as 
Jiilicher, Lietzmann and Johannes Weiss 2 ; it would seem to call for 
acceptance. It would refer the passage to ascetics and virgins (virgines 
subintroductae ) living together in chastity, and to the cases in which 
those who were involved in such unions were thinking of trans¬ 
forming them into real marriages. Paul does not dismiss this 
idea; he prefers, however, that if possible it should not take place 
(VII, 38). 

The question of second marriages is touched upon at the end of the 
chapter. A widow is free to marry whom she wishes on condition that 
he is in the Lord, which means that she can only marry a Christian. 
But Paul thinks that she will be happier if she does not enter into a 
second marriage. That, he is careful to say, is only his opinion, but it 
is the opinion of a man who thinks that he has the spirit of the 
Lord (39-40). This leads us to think that a different opinion had been 
expressed and defended at Corinth, and that revelations of the spirit 
had been quoted in its support. 

There was, then, at Corinth an ascetic group who condemned 
marriage. Paul’s thinking is not very different from that of this group, 
but chastity is for him an ideal which must not be imposed, and can 


1 It is set out and vigorously defended by P. Alio, Prem. ep. aux Cor., pp. 176-94. 

2 Van Manen, De verlooften te Korinthe, Theol. Tijdschr., VIII, 1874, pp. 604 ff.; 
Das apostolische Zeitalter , der christlichen Kirche 2 , Freiburg in Breisgau, 1892, 
p. 651; Grafe, Geistliche Verlobnisse bei Paulus, Theol. Arb.a.d.rhein.wiss., 
Predver. N.F., III, 1899, pp. 57 ff.; Hans Achelis, Virgines subintroductae , Ein 
Beitrag zum 7 Kapitel des Korintherbriefs, Leipzig, 1902; ‘Subintroductae’, R.E., 
XIX, pp. 123-7; Jiilicher, ‘Die geistlichen Ehen in der alten Kirche’, Arch.f.Relw., 
VII, 1904, pp. 373 ff.; Lietzmann, An die Kor. t pp. 35-7; Joh. Weiss, Erst. Korbr .. 
PP- 195 - 7 , 206-9. 
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only be suggested to those who have received the gift of continence. 
Good sense and experience may have dictated this opinion, but it was 
also derived from the Old Testament, which makes marriage a divine 
institution, an idea which in Paul’s eyes had been re-enforced by the 
fact that Jesus had proclaimed the indissolubility of the conjugal 
union. 

Paul’s ideas about marriage are set in the context of a general 
asceticism, based upon the principle of detachment from the world 
in order to be attached to the Lord, but did they also directly or in¬ 
directly come from a philosophic idea that the flesh was impure? 
Were those Corinthians who had doubts about the lawfulness of 
marriage influenced by such ideas? We may try to clarify these 
problems by examining the teaching in I Corinthians vi, 12-20. 1 It 
is intended for a group of gnostics who maintained that everything 
was lawful, at any rate for the man who had knowledge. Concerning 
the repudiation of all food prohibitions the principle was justified by 
the statement, ‘Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats. God shall 
destroy both it and them.’ This shows that it refers to things which 
only belong to the world which is doomed to disappear, and do not 
concern the world to come. While Paul does not in theory attack the 
principle of liberty, he appends to it two restrictions. If all is lawful, 
all is not profitable 2 and we must not destroy our liberty by the way 
in which we use it. 

Paul considers that a similar argument to that, which justifies the 
abolition of all food prohibitions, cannot be sustained in reference 
to sexual life, because the body (crcbpoc) is intended not for debauchery 
but for the Lord. And so, unlike the belly (koiAioc), it is not destined 
for destruction; it is a constitutive element of the human personality. 
Without its identity being in any way effected at the time of the 
resurrection it will undergo a transformation which will change it 
radically. The conception of acbpa is, therefore, essentially a formal 
conception (I Corinthians xv, 33-4). Man in the condition in which 
he is empirically constituted in this present existence has organs which 

1 The piece, I Corinthians vi, 12-20, in which Paul discusses his ruling, ‘All 
things are lawful unto me’, in its application to sexual life seems to belong to 
Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians, and to have been written before the scandal of 
the incestuous man had broken out or at any rate before Paul was aware of it. 
I attach to this teaching the piece x, 23-xi, 1, which deals with the same ruling in 
connection with the question of meats offered to idols and does it in a different 
way from vm, 1-13. In my Introd., IV, 2, p. 86, I attribute x, 23-xi, 1, to letter B 
and not letter A. 

2 It must mean ‘profitable for the general good’. This idea, which is only hinted 
at, is expanded with more detail in Chapter VIII. 
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will not exist in the world to come, such as the digestive organs for 
which Paul uses the term koiAicc. But that is not the case with those 
organs connected with sexual life, because sins in which they are in¬ 
volved are sins of the whole body, which is intended for resurrection 
(xv, 12). 1 In accordance with this conception Paul condemns de¬ 
bauchery without any qualification. In the same way that husband and 
wife form only one flesh (Genesis 11, 24), he who is united with the 
Lord becomes one spirit with him. This can also be expressed by 
saying that he becomes a member of his body. From this it follows 
that the Christian who would be united with a prostitute would make 
her a member of Christ, which is an ethical impossibility. Hence 
debauchery is incompatible with Christian living, because it would be 
a profanation of a body which had become the temple of the Holy 
Spirit. 

As marriage is lawful, what is sinful in debauchery is not the sexual 
act by itself but the conditions in which it is done. According to 
I Thessalonians (iv. 4-5), Christian husbands and wives must live in 
holiness and honour, not in lust and passion like the pagans, who do 
not know God. Differences in psychological disposition are not suffi¬ 
cient to explain Paul’s ideas, These must at least be taken into con¬ 
sideration as well as the idea hinted at in I Corinthians vn, 14, that 
‘holiness’ passes from one marriage-partner to the other, as is proved 
by the fact that children born of parents, one of whom at least is a 
Christian, are holy, i.e. belong to God. Thus marriage creates 
between husband and wife a spiritual society. In addition to this, if 
Paul had not been convinced that the state of marriage was sanctified, 
he could not have said, as he does in II Corinthians xi, 2, that he 
had married the Church of Corinth to Christ as a pure virgin. 2 

The Epistle to the Colossians (111, 18) and that to the Ephesians 
(v, 22-4) contain teaching to wives and husbands, which are the 
starting-point for a new ethic concerning the family. In the former, 
wives are ordered to submit to their husbands, as is befitting in the 
Lord. The same charge is repeated in the latter, but in stronger terms. 
The wife must submit to her husband as to the Lord. This rule is an 
addition justified by the idea that the husband is the head or leader 
over the wife, as Christ is the head or leader over the man. 3 Husbands 

1 Paul does not seem to have considered such a sin as drunkenness to be against 
the atopa. It only affected the koiAIoc. 

2 The same idea is repeated and expanded in Ephesians v, 22-3, but in such a 
way that it must be reckoned the work of an interpolator. 

3 The text has ‘of the Church’. I think that the interpolator has altered the text 
which must be amended as I have done. 
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must love their wives and not be bitter towards them (Colossians 
hi, 19; Ephesians v, 22-4). 1 

The Epistle to the Colossians (ill, 20) enjoins children to obey 
their parents as it is well pleasing to the Lord. The Epistle to the 
Ephesians (vi, 2-3) adds to the order a justification, based on the 
commandment in the decalogue, with the note that this is the first 
commandment with promise. 2 Lastly, fathers must not provoke their 
children, lest they should be discouraged (Colossians hi , 21; cf. 
Ephesians vi, 4). 

The Pastoral Epistles seem to feel that the family is closely bound 
together by religion. Timothy is reminded that his mother, Eunice, 
and his grandmother, Lois, possessed the faith before it was in him 
(II Timothy 1, 4-5). We have here the idea that faith is a heritage 
which gives its own character to the Christian family. 3 The Epistle 
reminds Timothy of his education, and that he had been taught the 
holy scriptures (II Timothy in, 14 f.). The way in which in the same 
Epistle Paul recalls the services which Onesiphorus, who was by now 
no doubt dead, had done in Asia, and prays for the mercy of God upon 
his house (II Timothy 1, 16), shows that in the eyes of God the 
members of a family are not separated from each other. 4 The task of 
educating one’s children appeared so essential, that a man who has 
shown himself incapable of fulfilling it must be deprived of the 
functions exercised by him in the Church (I Timothy ill, 4, 12; 
Titus 1, 6). 5 Lastly, let us note the task allotted to aged women to 
teach the younger to love their husbands and children, to submit to 
their husbands, to be discreet, pure and good, and to stay at home 
(Titus 11, s). 

The teaching of the First Epistle to Timothy to women (11, 9-15) 


1 In the actual text the idea that the husband should love his wife is illustrated 
by a comparison with the love of Christ for the Church. The greater part, at any 
rate, of this long digression must be reckoned to come from the interpolator. 

2 It may also mean that this commandment is of the first importance as it is 
accompanied with a promise. 

3 The idea is all the more typical in as much as Timothy’s mother and grand¬ 
mother were not Christians before he was. Furthermore his mother was not a very 
faithful Jew as she had married a Gentile (Acts xvi, 1) and her son was not circum¬ 
cised. (See I, p. 218, n. 3.) 

4 If the piece, as it seems (see I, p. 163), comes from an authentic note of Paul’s 
the thoughts expressed in it would harmonize very closely with the idea that the 
children of Christian parents are holy. 

5 It cannot be determined if, when I Timothy iv, 10, declares that among the 
tasks which a woman must have accomplished to be able to be inscribed in the 
order of widows is to have brought up children, it is referring to her own children 
or to orphans which she has taken in. 
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advises them to be modest in their dress and to be submissive. It 
recalls that Eve was not the first to be created, and that she allowed 
herself to be seduced. Woman in spite of her responsibility for the 
fall, which thus weighs heavily on her, may be saved by restricting 
herself to her function, which is to have children. 1 

The Pastoral Epistles entreats those who desire office in the Church 
'to be husbands of one wife only' (I Timothy ill, i, 8; Titus I, 6), 2 
which seems to have been understood to mean that second marriages 
are forbidden to them. 3 There was in the first century a prejudice 
against them. By forbidding those who desire to remarry, the author 
of the Pastorals seems to be obeying the demands of convenience, as 
he advises young widows to marry again (I Timothy v, 14). This he 
could not have done if he had considered it an impurity. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews lays down the following principle: 
'Marriage is honourable and the bed undefiled’ (xm, 4). The verb 
'is’ is implied in both clauses of the sentence. Two interpretations 
are possible. The author may be counselling respect for the sanctity 
of marriage or attacking ascetics who contested its lawfulness. The 
sentence which follows, 'God will judge whoremongers and adul¬ 
terers’, must favour the first interpretation, which is also supported 
by the fact that there is nothing in the Epistle which would lead us to 
think that the author was faced with an ascetic tendency. 

I Peter advises women to submit to their husbands, and their good 
conduct in their presence will be a silent proclamation of the Gospel. 

1 The meaning of the phrase 81a Trjs TEKVoyovias is not easy to fix, as the 
preposition 81a can be understood in two different ways (Blass-Debrunner, 223). 
It may denote the cause of the fact (woman will be saved because she has children) 
or it may denote the circumstances accompanying this fact (she will be saved as 
long as she lives her natural life, which includes the birth of children). There 
appears to be in the passage a polemical point against the radical asceticism of 
certain heretics (cf. IV, 3), an asceticism which appears to be also reflected in the 
Gospel of the Egyptians, according to a fragment preserved by Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom., Ill, 9, 64) in which Jesus declares that men will die as long 
as women give birth to children. According to Irenaeus (Adv. haer., I, 24, 2), the 
gnostic Satornil and his disciples said: nubere et generare a Satana esse. Tertullian 
(De praescr. haer., 33, 6) ascribes the same teaching to Marcion and Appelles. 

2 In the same way a woman must marry only once to qualify for enrolment in 
the order of widows (I Timothy v, 9). 

3 According to an interpretation which was defended in the early Church by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and adopted by various modern scholars, among whom 
it is sufficient to name Dibelius (Pastoralbriefe, p. 33), it refers only to effective 
monogamy. Two principal reasons prevent my adopting this interpretation: (1) if 
the author was thinking of a man having in addition to his lawful wife one or 
several concubines why did he not use the term Tropvefa; (2) applied to a widow 
the expression ‘wife of one husband only can refer to a marriage’. 
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They will avoid elegant clothes and luxurious adornment (hi, 1-6). 
Husbands are advised to show respect and some condescension 
towards their wives, who constitute the feebler sex. But the author 
is anxious to counteract an anti-feminism, which he judges too 
extreme; he calls to mind that women, like men, are inheritors of 
life (hi, 7). 

The Church did take to a logical conclusion, like certain heretical 
groups, the ascetic ideal which was common to them; it tempered it 
out of good sense and under the influence of the Old Testament, 
which made marriage a divine institution. Nevertheless, the ascetic 
ideal is by no means dead. I will only mention some of the evidence 
for this. The 144,000 elect, who are round the Christ -arnion on 
Mount Sion, are those ‘who are not defiled with women; for they are 
virgins’. They are the first-fruits unto God and to the arnion (xiv, 
1-5). 1 Ignatius knew of people who to honour the Lord’s flesh— 
i.e. to imitate his example—preserved their continence. He does not 
wish them to be too elated. An ascetic is lost if he begins to imagine 
that he is better than his bishop (Pol. v, 2). Clement had written 
before this to the Romans that he, who is chaste in the flesh, must not 
boast, knowing that another—i.e. God—gives him continence 
(xxxvm, 2). 

Hermas’s attitude is particularly interesting, because it gives us a 
life-like impression of the two conflicting pressures to which Christian 
souls were subject in the second century. The Shepherd enjoins 
Hermas to keep himself chaste, but it is thoughts of the strange 
woman which must not move his heart and, to help him to fight 
against temptations, he is advised to remember his wife (Mand. 
iv, 1, 1). The influence of the ascetic ideal can be recognized here, 
as is also shown in the ninth similitude, which speaks of a night spent 
by Hermas in complete chastity with the virgins who guard the tower 
—i.e. the Church—which is an allusion to the custom of virgines 
subintroductae (ix, 11, 6-8). 

The attitude of primitive Christianity towards marriage is to be 
understood from the angle of detachment from the world. Some 
accommodation was always made because, while the Christian was 

1 It is true that it could be asked if the words ‘for they are virgins’ has not been 
added later. There is in fact no other passage in the Apocalypse reflecting an ascetic 
ideal. If it is so, we have here a curious piece of evidence of the introduction of the 
ascetic ideal into Christianity. The text in its present form reflects an idea quite 
different from any of the apostle Paul’s, since it pictures absolute chastity not as a 
way of avoiding tribulations and of more complete devotion to God’s service, but 
as the condition of realizing a superior perfection. 
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not a citizen of the world, he was called upon to live in it. The 
greatest difference, however, between the Church’s attitude and that 
of heretics was that in the Church it was thought that it might be 
inopportune to marry again, because one must be ready to leave this 
world and therefore do nothing which bound one to it, while certain 
gnostics reckoned it a sin to marry again because that would be to 
plunge into the life of the flesh which is impure. 

4. CHRISTIAN ASCETICISM—WEALTH 

Certain portions of Luke’s Gospel reveal what has been called an 
ebionite tendency: wealth is described in them as an obstacle to 
entrance into the Kingdom of God, while poverty confers a right of 
entrance. In the Beatitudes Luke does not make Jesus say, ‘Blessed 
are the poor in spirit’, and ‘Blessed are those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness’, but ‘Blessed are you poor’, ‘Blessed are you who 
hunger’; and furthermore he makes him say, ‘Woe unto you that are 
rich’, ‘Woe unto you that are full’. In the story of the rich man and 
Lazarus, the rich man is in torment after death, and the poor man is 
comforted for no other reason except that in life on earth one had 
wealth and the other misfortunes (xn, 19-26). This piece shows the 
theme of reversal of fortune. 1 

The ebionite fragments in Luke express, in any case, feelings which 
were common to certain sections of primitive Christianity. They are 
also not entirely unknown to the other evangelists. Matthew (vi, 24) 
expresses in the same terms as Luke (xvi, 13) the impossibility of 
serving two masters at the same time, i.e. God and Mammon or 
wealth. In the three Synoptics, Jesus makes the same declaration, 
that it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of God (Mark x, 23 ff. and par.). 
His disciples, surprised by Jesus’ declaration, asked him, ‘Who then 
can be saved?’, and received the reply, ‘With men it is impossible 
but not with God for everything is possible with God’. Wealth, 
therefore, is an obstacle to salvation, but an obstacle over which God 
can triumph, as he can triumph over everything else. 

1 The story appears to be a transposition of the Egyptian story of Siosiri which 
illustrates the theme of reversal of fortune after death. See H. Gressman, Vom 
reichen Mann und armen Lazarus , Abh. Berl. Akad. } 1918, VII; Isidore Levy, La 
legende de Pythagore de Grece en Palestine , Paris, 1927, pp. 310-12 (Bibliography). 
If Jesus took over this story or, if it was taken over by primitive Christianity, it is 
because it expresses an idea which was not repugnant to them. It must, however, 
be noted that the point of the story may well have not been reversal of fortune but 
the idea that a time comes when it is too late to repent. 
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In certain places, where poor Christians were exploited by rich 
men who were strange to their faith, there may have existed an 
antagonistic attitude towards wealthy men. There may have been 
some delight, as James (v, 1-6) shows, in conjuring up the punish¬ 
ment which will fall upon them one day. 

But primitive Christianity did not show a completely negative 
attitude towards wealth. The possibility that it might be used for the 
relief of unfortunate brethren neutralized the idea of its incom¬ 
patibility with the Kingdom of God. 

Faithful to the Jewish tradition Paul laid down this principle: ‘Let 
him that is taught in the word communicate unto him that teacheth 
in all good things’ (Galatians vi, 6; cf. Romans xv, 26-7). This was, 
at any rate, to recognize that money could be used for the good of the 
Church and the faithful. 

The Pastoral Epistles make efforts to counteract attachment to 
money. Disinterestedness is asked of those who desire to exercise a 
ministry (I Timothy ill, 3, 8; Titus I, 7; cf. I Peter 1, 7) in a fashion 
which shows that disinterestedness was not always as complete as 
could be desired. I Timothy (v, 4, 8, 16) emphasizes the idea that 
those who have widows in their family, and are able to supply their 
needs, must not leave them to be a charge on the Church. 

The teaching (I Timothy vi, 6-10, 17-19), 1 has in mind heretics 
who make piety a source of profit. ‘Piety itself,’ replies the Epistle, 
‘is a source of profit, but only for him who has learnt to be content 
with his lot.’ Piety learns to be content with what one has and does 
not try to gain wealth. 

‘We brought nothing into this world; and it is certain we can carry 
nothing out, and having food and raiment let us be therewith content. 
But they that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare and into 
many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition. For the love of money is the root of all evil; which while 
some coveted after, they have erred from the faith and pierced them- 
sleves through with many sorrows’ (vi, 6-10). 

Timothy will have to teach the rich what they must do to escape 
the dangers of wealth. He will teach them to put their trust in God, 
to do good, to be rich in good works, generous, charitable, so that 
they gain a treasure and secure for themselves a foundation for the 
future in order to obtain the true life. 

1 The piece vi, 11-16, appears to have come from a different source from what 
precedes and follows it. There is no organic link between verses 10 and 11 and 
between verses 16 and 17, while verse 17 connects perfectly with verse 10. 
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The idea that wealth may contribute to salvation because it allows 
good works to be done can be found in Luke’s Gospel, in which the 
parable of the unjust steward finishes with this saying: 

T say to you: make to yourselves friends with the Mammon of 
unrighteousness (wealth) in order that when wealth fails they will 
receive you into their houses’ (Luke xvi, 1-2). 

Similar ideas are found, but under a more precise form, in Hermas. 
In the third vision (vi, 5-7), the white and rounded stones which are 
discarded as unfit for use in the construction of the tower—i.e. the 
Church—symbolize believers whom the wealth of this world induces 
to deny their Master when persecution comes. To make them fit to 
be used they must be shaped, i.e. a part of each of them must be 
sacrificed. In the same way the rich will only be of service to the Lord 
when their wealth has been diminished. ‘When you were rich,’ the 
heavenly body says to Hermas, ‘you were good for nothing, now you 
have become fit for use and for life.’ 

Instead of gaining property it would be better to buy back op¬ 
pressed souls, 1 and so procure for oneself goods which will be found 
on returning to one’s true country (Sim. 1, i, 1-8). 

A parable describes the relationships between rich and poor. The 
elm does not bear fruit. The fruit of the vine, if it has been left to 
itself and crawling on the ground, is poor and rots in the mud. But 
if the vine clings to the elm it produces excellent fruit. In the service 
of the Master the rich man is poor and weak. Absorbed by thought 
of his wealth he devotes little time to prayer and confession of sin. 
His feeble and languishing prayers cannot rise to God. If the rich 
man attaches himself to the poor and supplies his needs, the good 
done by him God will reward. The poor man is rich in prayer and 
confession of sins. The prayer of the poor man, which is precious in 
God’s eyes, will be his answer to the kindness of the rich man. 
Almsgiving, therefore, is a means by which the rich man may be 
assured of the benefit of prayers from the poor man, which are more 
efficacious than his own. In addition, generosity is advised to prevent 
the poor from suffering too much, as if their desires go up to God 
the rich would run the risk of seeing themselves kept away from the 
gate of the tower when it is finished (Sim. 11, 1-9). 

Almsgiving seems, therefore, to be a calculated, rather spontaneous 
action, for which the true motive is self-interest properly understood. 

1 i.e. to free slaves or prisoners. 
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Some Christians, to rid themselves of the obligation of almsgiving, 
put forward as an excuse that one must not be associated with the sin 
of those who were asking for alms, unless they were driven by 
necessity. The Didache advises discernment in the distribution of 
alms. ‘Let thine alms sweat in thine hands until thou knowest to 
whom thou art giving’, it says (i, 6) 1 ; it enjoins readers to give ‘to 
redeem their sins’ (iv, 6). ‘Be not one who stretches out his hands to 
receive but shuts them when it comes to giving’, it says (iv, 5-7). 

In the same way Hermas says: 

‘Those then who receive shall render an account to God why they 
received it and for what. For those who accepted through distress 
shall not be punished, but those who accepted in hypocrisy shall pay 
the penalty. He, therefore, who gives is innocent; for as he received 
from the Lord the fulfilment of this ministry, not doubting to whom 
he should give or not give’ (Mand. 11, 5). 

The many exhortations to generosity, the practice of almsgiving 
and hospitality to be found in Christian moral teaching, show that 
there were Christians who were in no hurry to help the needy or 
receive travellers. I Peter (iv, 9) urges the practice of hospitality 
without murmuring, because some found it a heavy burden imposed 
upon them, and Hermas speaks of rich men who did not often enter¬ 
tain God’s servants because they feared they would make demands 
upon them (Sim. ix, 20, 1-2). We are, therefore, right in thinking 
that those who had resources were sometimes asked to give relief, or 
to give to the Church funds needed by it. 

In addition to private beneficence there was in early Christianity 
assistance organized and distributed by the Church. Paul often 
commends such and such a person. For example, he writes to the 
Romans: 

‘I commend unto you Phebe, our sister, which is a servant of the 
Church which is at Cenchraea, that he receive her in the Lord as 
becometh saints, and that ye assist her in whatsoever business she 
hath need of you: for she hath been a succourer of many, and of 
myself also’ (xvi, 1-2). 2 


1 This aphorism is given in the form of a quotation but its origin is unknown. 
It is quoted fairly often beginning with St Augustine. See the texts quoted by 
Resch, Ausserkanonische Evangelienfragmente y Agrapha 2 , Leipzig, 1896, pp. 91 f., 
and Hemmer, p. xci. 

2 Other commendations are found in I Corinthians xvi, 10-11; II Corinthians 
viii, 18 ff.; Colossians ill, 7-8; iv, 10. Cf. Ephesians vi, 21-2. 
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In I Corinthians xvi Paul mentions letters of commendation which 
he will give to the delegates who are to take the collection to Jeru¬ 
salem. He also mentions similar letters in II Corinthians ill, i, where 
he says that he has no need of letters commending him to the Corin¬ 
thians, or letters from them to others. He is here alluding to letters 
of commendation, which those who had conducted a campaign against 
him brought on their arrival at Corinth, and consequently would have 
asked the Corinthians to go and turn their attentions in a different 
direction. 

Sometimes those commended by Paul—e.g. Timothy in I Corin¬ 
thians—have been charged by him with a mission. Paul asks for them 
to be received and heard as if it was himself. Other commendations 
have a different purpose. There is nothing to suggest, as has been 
done, 1 that Phebe had been told to confirm or comment on what Paul 
had written to the Romans. Paul does not ask for her to be heard, but 
to be received and helped, and to be provided with ways and means 
for completing her journey on her departure. 

Paul expects the Churches to give to those whom he commends 
for such help as they may stand in need. But how was it given? Was 
there a chest belonging to the Church which secured necessary dis¬ 
bursements, or did a member of the Church offer such hospitality in 
the Church’s name as was expected from it? 2 And when subsequently 
the traveller had to be provided with the means to put him on the 
road back, did the Church chests come to the rescue or was a collec¬ 
tion made? We do not know. 

What the Book of Acts says about the community of goods in the 
Church at Jerusalem shows the importance it attached to assistance 
for the poor. The information given on this point by Acts vi, 1-6, is 
too summary to permit any certain interpretation, and its value must 
be accepted with considerable caution. The Hellenists, it is said, 
complained that their widows were not so well treated as the Hebrew 
ones in ‘the daily service’ (ev tt) Siokovioc tt) KaOrjpEpivrj). The 
word biaKovia is general in its meaning, and may be interpreted as 
daily distributions in money or kind or meals organized by the 
Church for the needy. To meet these complaints, at Peter’s suggestion 
a new order was created, that of deacons, to whom was entrusted ‘the 
service of tables’, which the Twelve were no longer able to attend to, 

1 Arnal, Feminisme , pp. 24 ff. 

2 In III John, 10, Diotrephes is blamed on two counts, (1) he had refused 
hospitality to preachers, and (2) he had prevented those who would have been 
ready to receive them from doing so out of their own pockets. 
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because the Church had grown so much. Must, then, the expression, 
‘the service of tables’, be understood literally, and does it mean the 
same thing as ‘the daily service’? We cannot answer these questions. 
Because the whole story has a legendary flavour and the difference 
concerning the widows may cover up a conflict of a quite different 
and graver nature, 1 it does not necessarily follow that the gifts 
attached to the daily service or to tables have no value. But there are 
here strong reasons for not building too much upon them. 

While the term, ‘service of tables’, may suggest the idea of meals 
offered to the poor, it is not enough to justify Lohmeyer’s hypo¬ 
thesis 2 that a conflict had arisen at Jerusalem concerning the Lord’s 
Supper. Doubtless the eucharist, as Paul conceived it, must have been 
a common meal, but its connections with the breaking of the bread 
at Jerusalem are too tenuous for us to be able to infer that the Church 
at Jerusalem knew of meals, which were both a religious rite and a 
means of feeding the needy. While the breaking of bread interested 
all the members of the Church, ‘the service of tables’, which is the 
subject of Acts vi, concerned only the widows and the needy. Without 
pressing things too hard, some light is thrown on the ‘tables’ of 
Acts vi by a passage from the Didache (xi, 9): ‘And no prophet who 
orders a meal in a spirit shall eat of it: otherwise he is a false prophet.’ 
Here the table is certainly a meal which, without being at regular 
periods, was offered by the Church. Perhaps all the members partook 
of it, although it was arranged for the benefit of the poor. Pos¬ 
sibly, before this, assistance for the poor regularly or occasionally took 
the form of meals organized at the expense of the community. But 
while they had nothing to do with those called ‘the breaking of bread’, 
possibly at these meals Jesus was remembered in the course of the 
meal, either taking leave of the disciples or feeding the crowds beside 
Lake Gennesareth. 

While Paul regarded the Lord’s Supper as a manifestation of the 
Church’s unity, and the poor had to partake of it on the same footing 
as the rich, nonetheless the Supper was something quite different from 
a benefit institution. The space taken up in Paul’s moral teaching by 
love of one’s neighbour and the regard shown to certain Churches, 
particularly the one at Thessalonica on that account, show that 
assistance to travellers and needy persons must have been a practice 
in Paul’s Churches, although we do not know in what form. 

1 See I, pp. 168 f. 

2 Lohmeyer, ‘Das Abendmahl in der Urgemeinde*, Journ. of Bibl. Liter ., LVI, 
1937 , PP- 217-52. 
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It can only be noted that among gifts Paul names in the Epistle to 
the Romans that of ‘giving' and ‘showing mercy' (xn, 8). It may be 
allowed that these two gifts are included in ‘helps' (auTiAppygis), 
which are mentioned in I Corinthians xii, 28, and refer to relief given 
to the poor. But it is impossible to differentiate, except by guesswork, 
the activity of the ‘giver' from that of the ‘merciful man'. The former 
may have distributed alms, and the latter may have organized other 
forms of assistance. But it may also be supposed that the ‘giver' dis¬ 
tributed alms in the name of the Church, while the ‘merciful man' 
did it in his own name. But the fact alone that Paul can use terms 
such as ccvTiAripygis peTa6i86us eAegov, without it being necessary 
for him to explain them, proves the importance of the organization 
of assistance in the Pauline communities even then. 1 

Concerning the post-Pauline period, it will be sufficient to group 
together some scraps of information. The instructions in I Timothy 
as to the conditions on which a woman could have her name enrolled 
in the order of widows, 2 show that the Church secured the existence 
of women, who were alone and had no resources, in a position which 
enabled them to devote themselves to a spiritual ministry of inter¬ 
cession. The institution must have had some importance as it lent 
itself to abuses. The Didache also lays down rules for maintaining, 
within reasonable limits, the duty imposed upon the Churches of 
exercising hospitality and preventing their charity being exploited by 
unscrupulous persons. 

‘Let everyone who “comes in the name of the Lord" (i.e. he who 
as a believer asks for hospitality) be received; but, when you have 
tested him you shall know him, for you shall have understanding of 
true and false. 3 If he who comes is a traveller help him as much as 
you can, but he shall not remain with you more than two days, or, if 
need be, three. And if he wishes to settle among you and has a craft, 
let him work for his bread. But if he has no craft provide for him 
according to your understanding, so that no man shall live among you 
in idleness, because he is a Christian. But if he will not do so (i.e. if he 

1 The little we know of the organization of assistance in the early Church prevents 
our having any definite knowledge of what may have been its connection with the 
organization of Jewish charity. Concerning this Jewish organization there should 
be consulted: Schiirer, Gesch., II, pp. 440 f.; Wabnitz, ‘La charity juive et son 
organization au temps de J^sus-Christ*, Rev . de theol. et d. quest, rel ., 1887, pp. 61-72, 
133-52; Strack-Billerbeck, II, pp. 643-7. 

2 See pp. 135 f. 

3 i.e. you will know his worth. Translated literally ‘you will discuss right and 
left’. 
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refuses to work) he is trafficking of Christ, beware of such* (xn, 1-5). 

The benevolence of the Church sometimes took the form of re¬ 
deeming slaves. Some of them were impatient to be liberated at the 
expense of the common chest, and perhaps made insolent demands 
upon it (Polycarp iv). 

We have seen, further back, 1 that among the causes explaining 
Rome’s position in the second century, and preparing the way for its 
assumption of the primacy, we must rank the generous hospitality 
provided for Christians who came to Rome from all quarters of the 
Empire, and the generous assistance which it sent to Churches which 
were subject to persecution or some other calamity. We have also 
noted the reasons which lead us to think that, at the time of the 
Pastoral Epistles, the bishops were entrusted with the tasks of 
exercising hospitality in the name of the Churches. 2 

Ignatius, in writing to the Romans, tells them of the Syrian 
delegates who had preceded him at Rome. He tells them that it is their 
task to refresh them in every way (x, 3), which shows that it was the 
Church which provided hospitality. Ignatius tells Polycarp, to whom 
he traces out the necessary qualifications of a bishop, ‘Let not the 
widows be neglected; be yourself their protection after the Lord’ (iv, 1). 

In Hermas’s ninth similitude there are sheep who shelter in the 
shadow of green trees. They are bishops and hospitable men, who at 
all times received the servants of God gladly and willingly from 
where they came. The two terms ‘bishops’ and ‘hospitable men’ are 
not placed in apposition, but joined together by the conjunction ‘and’. 
This shows that Hermas was thinking both of the hospitality given 
by bishops in the name of the Church and that offered by members 
of the Church personally. Without slackening, these bishops sheltered 
the destitute and the widows and ever behaved with holiness (Sim. 
ix, xxvii). 3 

Lastly, we must call to mind Justin’s evidence, such as is to be 
found concerning the celebration of the eucharist. 4 After it 5 he writes: 

‘Let us always remember 6 one another. Let those who have resources 

1 See pp. 173 f. 

2 See p. 133. 

3 What is said elsewhere of prevaricating deacons (Sim. ix; xx; xxvi, 2) leads us 
to suppose that Hermas was thinking especially of the oversight of their manage¬ 
ment of funds intended for assistance. 

4 See p. 363. 

6 i.e. after the celebration of the eucharist. 

6 This implies that there is an offering whenever the eucharist is celebrated. 
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come to the help of the destitute. In this way we are all united’ 
(Apol. i, 67, 1). What happens then is thus described: 

'Those who have the means and so desire, each gives what he has 
determined. What is thus collected is offered to the president who 
uses it to bring help to the orphans and widows, to those who are in 
need through sickness or some other cause, to prisoners, to strangers, 
who are travelling. In this way he is the protector of all who are in 
need’ (67, 6-7). 

It is difficult to suppose that this text refers purely to offerings in 
kind, which would have described what, at the time when the eucharist 
was an actual meal, was brought by those who partook of it, and was 
eaten by the assembled congregation. Offerings of money must have 
been added to the offerings in kind, if they were not entirely sub¬ 
stituted for them. They must not have constituted by themselves the 
income of the Churches. When Marcion came to Rome he made the 
Church a gift of 200,000 sestercii, which were given back to him 
when, some years later, he was excommunicated. 1 Gifts of this size 
could not have been frequent. But they must have come from time 
to time. The fact that, at the very time when the Church broke with 
Marcion, it was able to give him back what it had received from him, 
shows the amount of the resources which the Church at Rome had 
at its disposal in the first half of the second century. 

5. TENDENCIES TOWARDS EMANCIPATION 

The Gospel, especially in the confines of Greek Christianity, was a 
liberating power and a means of deliverance. The theme of Christian 
liberty recurs constantly in Pauline preaching, and the misunderstand¬ 
ings to which it lent itself, and which compelled the apostle Paul and 
his followers to battle against antinomianism, show with what en¬ 
thusiasm this message of liberation was received. It is not surprising 
that many felt themselves driven by it to demand their emancipation 
in many fields. The Gospel asked from those to whom it was addressed 
a personal decision; this made it a driving factor in the growth of 
individualism, which must have sometimes led to a rejection or 
uneasy acceptance of discipline. But there was a counteracting in¬ 
fluence. The Gospel was also a powerful factor making for human 
solidarity, and therefore for discipline. Love compels the Christian 
to pay regard to the welfare of his neighbour as much as his own, and 

1 Tertullian, De praescre. haeret ., XXX, 2; Adv. Marc., IV, 4. 
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so prevents him from preferring his own personal good to that of the 
common good. Faith in Jesus as the Messiah implies waiting for a 
kingdom, which is not made up of individuals placed side by side, but 
an organization of the elect implying the idea of discipline as one of 
its essential elements. 

Even the earliest Christian document, I Thessalonians, exhorts its 
readers to check indiscipline (v, 14). In the Second Epistle, Paul goes 
on to say that his readers must withdraw from those whose conduct is 
undisciplined, and avoid those who were not obeying his instructions 
without in any way treating them as enemies, but reproving them as 
brothers (II Thessalonians ill, 6, 14, 15). I Thessalonians v, 12, shows 
that the Thessalonians did not submit willingly to those who presided 
over their assemblies and gave them instructions. 

At Corinth the tendency to emancipation took the form of a revolt 
against the apostle and a rejection of his authority, which Paul was 
only with great difficulty able to re-assert. The tendency for the growth 
of individualism and the desire for emancipation were forcibly shown 
under several forms. It is sufficient to note the division of the Church 
into parties, the disorders in the celebration of the eucharist and the 
attitude of the gnostics on the question of meats sacrificed to idols. 1 

While it is an exaggeration to say, with Weinel, 2 that the only 
purpose of the instruction in Romans xm is to check a tendency to 
revolt on the political level, it certainly had this significance as well as 
others. Possibly, as Dobschiitz suggests, 3 the injunction of I Peter 
iv, 25 f., is an effort to damp down an attempt at revolt, which had 
been provoked by the massacres of Christians in 64. 

6. WOMEN 

Women seem to have claimed at Corinth the same rights in public 
worship as men. They claimed that they were free from the obliga¬ 
tion to wear a veil, in certain circumstances at any rate. Paul’s teaching 
on this (I Corinthians xi, 2-16) 4 sharply contests this claim. As a 
starting-point the apostle puts forward the idea of a descending 
hierarchy, each of the terms of which constitutes the K£9aAf) (head 

1 As was to be shown at Rome in the attitude of the strong towards the -weak. 

2 Weinel, Bibl. Theol ., p. 387. 

3 Von Dobschiitz, Urchr. Ge?n., p. 130. 

4 Interpretations of this teaching differ fairly widely. The commentaries should 
be consulted, especially those of Lietzmann, Johannes Weiss, and Dibelius, 
Geisterwelt , pp. 19 ff. I shall limit myself to extracting what I think is the meaning 
of the text without discussing the differing interpretations. 
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or chief) of the one after it. There is thus a ladder of subordination 
from Christ to God, from man to Christ and from woman to man. 
This inequality between man and woman leads Paul to lay down the 
following principle, which seemed to him a self-evident truth: 

‘Every man praying or prophesying, having his head covered, dis¬ 
honoured! his head (Christ) but every woman that prayeth or pro- 
phesieth with her head uncovered dishonoureth her head (man)’ 
(xi, 4 )* 

What Paul says in verses 6 ff. to justify this principle only gives 
reasons which have been discovered a posteriori to give a rational 
basis to a traditional prejudice. In this way, in verse io, Paul says that 
the woman must wear on her head an e^oucria (power) because of 
the angels. This would seem to have meant a veil as a sign of woman’s 
subordination, and the angels are mentioned because, as the prayer 
or prophecy comes near the heavenly world, the sight of women may 
have inspired them with culpable desires from which the veil protects 
them. 1 In short, Paul appeals to the good sense of the Corinthians to 
make them understand that it is indecent for a woman to pray or 
prophesy with her head uncovered. ‘If any man,’ he says in verse 16 
to close the discussion, ‘seem to be contentious, we have no such 
custom, neither the Churches of God’, which means that after suffi¬ 
cient argument he will not allow the debate to be prolonged. 

There were, therefore, at Corinth women who wished to be freed 
from obligations imposed upon them by a traditional sense of decency. 
Certain points are still obscure. Were women protesting against the 
wearing of a veil generally, or only against the obligation to wear it 
for praying and prophesying? And when Paul is speaking of prophecy 
or prayer, is he thinking of private life, or of public worship, or both? 

The idea that it is concerned with public worship would imply that 
women played in it as active a part as men. Furthermore, the in¬ 
structions about worship contain the following: 

‘Let your women keep silence in the congregations as in all 
Churches of the saints. For it is not permitted unto them to speak; 
but they must be under obedience, as also saith the law. And if they 
will learn anything, let them ask their husbands at home, 2 for it is a 

1 Concerning the myth of women being loved by the sons of God (angels) 
see Ad Lods, La chute des anges. Origine et portee de cette speculation. Congres 
d’histoire du christianisme , Jubile Alfred Loisy , I, pp. 29-54, spec. PP- 34 f- 

2 Those present could then ask questions of him who was presiding or giving the 
instruction. 
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shame for women to speak in the congregation. What? Came the 
word of God out from you? or came it to you only?’ 1 (I Corinthians 
xiv, 33-36!)). 

Arnal 2 very arbitrarily has diminished the significance of this 
teaching by referring it to questions, interruptions and futile practices 
permitted to women at services of public worship. It is equally im¬ 
possible to support the thesis 3 of those who see in the rule of silence 
an interpolation caused by an anti-feminist section in the Church. 
Against the authenticity of verses 34-5 it may be claimed that in 
Mss. D.G.88, the early Latin version, and the Ambrosiaster, verses 
34 an d 35, are put at the end of the piece after verse 40. If in principle 
an ambiguity in the tradition concerning the position of some element 
of a text is evidence for suspecting a possible interpolation, it must be 
noticed that the sentence concerning women is of an incidental 
nature, 4 and that there may have been a desire to improve the arrange¬ 
ment of the text by transferring it to the end of the paragraph. 5 
Furthermore, the elimination of verses 34—5 leaves verses 33b 
and 36 in the air concerning the position of which there is no 
ambiguity. 

1 here would only have been—or there would only appear to have 
been—a contradiction between the instructions about veiling and the 
rule of silence, if it had been proved that Chapter XI is concerned 
with prayer and prophecy in public worship. There is nothing to 
compel us to think this. And even if it was proved, the contradiction 
would not be proved. The rule of silence may prove that Paul did 
not recognize the right of women to play an active part in public 
worship; it does not prove that they did not claim this right or that 
the Corinthian community did not recognize it. As for the fact that, 
in Chapter XI, Paul does not touch on the question of principle, this 
is explained by the circumstance that, in this chapter, he is only 
replying to a question put forward to him in a letter of the Corin¬ 
thians; Paul’s approval was being asked for a practice which certain 
women had introduced but of which all the Corinthians did not 
approve. Paul does not approve of it either, but he does not wish to 
engage in argument. He only demands as a minimum that if women 

1 In order that the practice at Corinth might be normative for all. 

2 Amal, Feminisme , pp. 14-17. 

3 e.g. Joh. Weiss, Erst. Korbr., p. 342; Weinel, Bibl. Theol. p. 391; Leipoldt, 
Gottesdienst , p. 34, n. 4. 

4 Heinrici (Erst. Korbr., pp. 436 f.) says that it is a marginal note from Paul. 

5 Lietzmann, An die Kor p. 75. 
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pray or prophesy they should at least cover their faces with a veil 
while they do it. 1 

The tendency towards the emancipation of women must have 
shown itself at other places besides Corinth, and Paul's action was not 
sufficient to secure its disappearance. The teaching about the sub¬ 
mission owed by women to their husbands, which occurs so fre¬ 
quently in moral exhortations, shows that they were clamouring for 
emancipation in other fields besides that of public worship. 

Consideration must also be given to the facts which can be estab¬ 
lished concerning the part played by some women in the Pauline 
communities. 2 When, in the Epistle to the Philippians, Paul speaks of 
Evodias and Syntyche Svho have laboured with him in the Gospel’ 
(iv, 3), all that is proved is that those women had played an active 
part in the preaching of the Gospel. At the beginning of Chapter XVI 
of the Epistle to the Romans, Paul describes Phoebe as Siockovos 
of the Church of Cenchrea, and says that she has been for many, and 
particularly for him, a helper and protection. Paul’s use of the words 
Sicckoveiv, biocKovia, Siokovos do not allow us to decide whether 
Phoebe found opportunity to render services to the Church of 
Cenchrea, or whether she exercised the functions of a deaconess. The 
nature of the services rendered by her to Paul and others are not 
defined, but it is going beyond what the term permits to say with 
Arnal 3 that she played a very active part at Cenchraea. Nothing 
precise can be deduced from the term TTpoorcms if it is granted 
that, in antiquity as in our time, somewhat exaggerated terms were 
used loosely in letters of commendation. Material services rendered 
would amply explain the use of this word. 

There is no necessity to press too hard the epithets used in the same 
chapter of many persons to whom greetings are sent in Chapter XVI. 
We have here a rhetorical factor at work. Among the names four are 
certainly of women, Mary, Tryphema, Tryphossa and Persis. 4 It is 

1 Lietzmann, An die Kor., p. 75. 

2 They have been noted by Arnal (Feminisme ), but his notes call for serious 
revision. He retains facts which are deceptive or have not the significance he gives 
to them. To give only one example it is arbitrary to say, as he does (p. 21), that 
when Paul speaks of services rendered by the house of Stephanus (I Corinthians 
xvi, 15) it shows that Stephanus’ wife had played an important part. More arbitrary 
still is to make Chloe a woman of great authority in the Church of Corinth, when 
she just as well may have been an Ephesian as a Corinthian and it is in no way 
proved that she was a Christian. Only the people of her house (slaves, freedmen 
or servants) were. 

3 Arnal, Feminisme , p. 25. 

4 To these names Arnal (. Feminisme , p. 28) adds that of Junias. This name, 
which is not found apart from this passage, may have been a feminine name, 
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said of all of them that they had laboured much among the Romans 
or for the Lord. The word used kotticcv envisages a persistent effort, 
but its object is not determined. It may have been preaching or, 
equally as well, assistance or something else. While it cannot be 
rejected, there is no reason why it should be supposed to be ‘active par¬ 
ticipation of these women in missionary enterprise’ as Arnal * 1 desires. 

Among Paul’s friends and attachments one feminine figure stands 
out prominently: that is Prisca or Priscilla. She was certainly a woman 
of the front rank. Paul (Romans xvi, 3) and the Book of Acts twice 
out of four times mentions her with Aquila, her husband. ‘Luke,’ 
Harnacks says, 2 ‘mentions Prisca before her husband and never 
mentions the husband without the wife. This leaves the fact in no 
doubt that she was a most remarkable personality.’ While there is no 
doubt that Prisca played an important part in the life of the Church, 
which she visited, and in the preaching of the Gospel, there is nothing 
to allow us to say whether her activity was in the framework of public 
worship, or in private life by visiting the members of the Church and 
giving them individual instruction. Harnack notes the fact that with 
one exception the Western recension of Acts always names Aquila 
first. This is because, at the beginning of the middle of the second 
century, public opinion had become much more definitely prejudiced 
in favour of the subordination of women in the Church than in the 
first century. 3 

Paul’s instructions about the veiling of women, and the prohibition 
against women taking an active part in worship, show that he felt 
woman was an inferior being; but the facts sometimes were stronger 
than his prejudices, and such women as Evodias, Syntyche, Lydia, and 
notably Prisca, played beside him an active part and ‘laboured for the 
Lord’. 4 


although it would rather appear to be an abbreviation of Junianus, a name fairly 
often borne by slaves. But a bare possibility is not sufficient to permit us to say 
that the title apostle was born by a woman. 

1 Arnal, Feminisme , p. 28. 

2 Harnack, Vber die beiden Rezensionen der Geschichte der Prisca und des Aquilas 
(S.B.A. , 1900) Studien zur Geschichte des Neuen Testaments und der alten Kirche , /, 
Zur neutestamentlichen Textkritik , Berlin, Leipzig, 1931, pp. 55 ff. 

3 On similar lines of thought Harnack (‘Probabilia iiber die Addresse und den 
Verfasser des Hebraerbriefs’, Z.n.t.W ., I, 1900, pp. 16-41) puts forward the 
hypothesis that the Epistle to the Hebrews was Prisca’s work and that it only 
became an anonymous composition because of the anti-feminist reaction of which the 
alterations relating to Prisca in the Western recension of Acts are a typical symptom. 

4 Tradition placed among Paul’s acquaintance a woman preacher Thecla {Acta 
Pauli, especially Chapters 39 and 41). It is difficult to take as historical what is 
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It thus may be accepted as true that the tendency towards the 
emancipation of women met with a traditional prejudice, fortified by 
an ascetic tendency which could lead to mistrust of women. Yet this 
tendency for some time at least did not prevent women from playing 
an active part in the life of the Church. 


7. SLAVES 

The preaching of Christian liberty naturally created in slaves a desire 
for emancipation. * 1 

In justification of his advice about marriage, Paul lays down as a 
principle that everyone must be content with the station in which he 
happens to be when he is called. ‘That is/ he says, ‘the teaching 
which he gives in all the Churches’ (vn, 17). Doubtless this is because 
the remaining time to be passed in the present economy is too short 
for it to be worth while to make any change in the situation in which 
one finds oneself, and also because to try to change anything would 
be to give the present world an importance which it must not have for 
the believer. Applying this principle to slavery, Paul expresses himself 
as follows: ‘You have been called a slave? Do not be anxious’, which 
shows that there were slaves who thought that their status as slaves, 
and their faith which made them the freedmen of Christ, were in¬ 
compatible. Paul continues by saying, ‘If you may become free, 
remain rather a slave’. 2 To justify his advice he says that he who has 


said of her. The Acta Pauli informs us only of the attitude towards Paul at the end 
of the second century. Here again, as Vouaux ( Les Actes de Paul , Paris, 1913, 
p. 225, n. 3) rightly notes, it must be noted that, while Thecla receives from Paul a 
mission to preach the word of God, a series of extraordinary happenings disclosed 
that it was the divine will she should do so. It would not therefore be right to 
generalize from what was exceptional in the case of Thecla. 

1 Concerning slavery in the early Church see F. Overbeck, Vber das Verhaeltnis 
der alten Kirche zur Sklaverei im romischen Reich , Studien zur Geschichte der alten 
Kirche , 1875, pp. 158 ff. 

2 Literally it is: ‘rather avail yourself’ without any complement. Trj SouAefcc 
might be supplied just as well as tt] sAeudspfa. We stick to the first interpretation 
because of what follows and, because the principle that one should remain in the 
state in which one was called would only apply to slaves where there was a possibi¬ 
lity of emancipation for them. The meaning adopted by us is the one which had 
already been adopted by the exegesis of the early Greek Church (although 
Chrysostom knew scholars who adopted the contrary interpretation), Ambrosiaster, 
Pelagius, Primasius, etc. in the Latin Church; St Thomas in the Middle Ages, 
Bengel in the eighteenth century and most modem scholars among whom it is 
sufficient to name De Wette, Baur, Renan, Heinrici, Schmiedel, Bernhard and 
Johannes Weiss, Lietzmann, Bachmann, Alio, etc. The contrary opinion which 
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been called while he is a slave is the freeman of the Lord. * 1 The 
teaching which is addressed to all believers ought, if the sentence was 
to be in balance, to have also taken into consideration the case of free 
men as well a slaves but, as Paul could not suppose that they would 
desire to be slaves, he slurs it over and, although he inserts the word 
‘similarly’ (opoicos), the second half of the instructions are quite 
different in character from the first. It is concerned only with pre¬ 
venting a conflict in the Church between free men and slaves. 2 If 
slaves are the freedmen of Christ, free men are his slaves. The desire 
of Christian slaves to be free perhaps was driving some of them to 
become dissatisfied with their lot, even perhaps to the extent of 
revolting, and that is why the exhortations of primitive Christianity 
urged them to submit. The early Church saw in slavery a natural 
institution of the present world against which it did not dream of 
protesting. It attached more importance to a man’s standing before 
God than his situation in the world. 3 This explains Paul’s instructions 
to masters and slaves in the Epistle to the Colossians, which are 
augmented in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

In Colossians ill, 22-iv, 1, slaves are enjoined to obey their masters 
according to the flesh in all things, not only when they are in their 
presence to try to please them, but for fear of the Lord from whom 
they are expecting a heavenly heritage. As for the masters, they should 
be gentle and equitable towards their slaves, knowing that they also 
have a Master in heaven. 

This instruction is augmented in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 


Alio (pp. 174 f.) rightly describes as obsolete was maintained in antiquity by some 
authors to whom Chrysostom alludes, in the sixteenth century by Luther, Erasmus, 
Calvin, de Beze, in the nineteenth by Lightfoot and Godet. 

1 There is an allusion here to a method of liberation known by a large number 
of inscriptions, especially from Delphi, which were first studied by P. Foucart, 
Memoire sur Vaffranchissement des esclaves par forme de vente a une divinite , d’apres 
les inscriptions de Delphes, Archives des missions scientifiques, Deuxieme serie Illy 
1866, pp. 375-424. Cf. Deissmann, L.v.O.y pp. 240 ff. A slave who had saved the 
necessary sum for his redemption paid it into the temple treasury, which paid it 
back to the slave’s master. The god was deemed to have bought the slave and then 
freed him. Paul says that the Christian is freed by Christ in a similar fashion. The 
analogy does not agree with that to be found in the Epistle to the Romans in which 
the Christian is described not as the freeman but as the slave of Christ. 

2 This shows that there were free Christians who were slighting slaves. 

3 Joh. Weiss, Erst. Korbr ., p. 190. There is an analogy which can hardly be 
fortuitous between Paul’s attitude to slavery and the Stoics. See above. Joh. Weiss, 
Erst. Korbr. , pp. 187 ff., and especially the texts which he has gathered together, 
p. 189, n. 3. 
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which orders slaves to obey their masters ‘as the Lord’. 1 Masters will 
strive to do good to their slaves, thinking of the reward they can 
expect from the Lord. They will not employ threats knowing that 
they have the same God in heaven as they, and that God is no re¬ 
specter of persons. 

Philemon, a member of the Church at Colossae, who was closely 
attached to Paul, had a slave, Onesimus, who had run away, doubtless 
because he had committed an embezzlement. 2 He had fled to Paul, 
who was then a prisoner, probably at Caesarea, counting on his in¬ 
tervention to restore him to favour with his master. Paul, who had 
converted Onesimus, first of all thought that he would keep him with 
him in order that he might be of service to him, and then delicacy 
prevented him from doing this. And so he sent Onesimus back to 
Philemon, interceding on his behalf, using both his authority and 
tact. In his threefold position as apostle, prisoner for Christ and old 
man, he would have had the right to dictate to his friend his course of 
conduct, but he preferred to appeal to his love. Without thinking of 
altering the legal situation, which made Philemon the master and 
Onesimus the slave, he pointed out that their relationship was trans¬ 
formed. Onesimus was now Paul’s child whom he had begotten in 
chains. 

Formerly he had been worthless, a bad slave; now he would be of 
worth and, while Philemon had been separated from him for a time, 
he had now recovered him for eternity. 

Two pieces of instruction concerning the duties of slaves are to be 
found in the Pastoral Epistles (I Timothy vi, 1-2; Titus 11, 9-10). 
Submission is always enjoined as their good conduct must do credit 
to the faith. The Epistle to Timothy says that slaves who have 
Christian masters are not permitted on that account to disregard 
their duties towards them. This shows that this must have happened 
in some cases. 

In enjoining submission, I Peter (11, 19-25) lays down that it is not 
due only to good and gentle masters but also to those who are evil 
(11, 18), and the exhortation is based on the example of Christ, who 
bore his sufferings with patience. 

Ignatius enjoins Polycarp not to treat slaves with contempt, 
whether they are men or women, but, on the other hand, not to allow 


1 The Didache (IV, 11) wishes slaves to obey their masters as God’s representa¬ 
tive. 

2 We infer this from verse 18 in which Paul promises to restore the loss which 
Onesimus may have caused his master and to pay what was owing to him. 
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them to become swollen with pride and impatient to be freed at the 
expense of the community. Some, it seems, were claiming their 
liberty, perhaps with some insolence. 

The brevity of the instructions addressed to masters, shows that 
while Christians had no scruples about owning slaves they must have, 
generally speaking, treated them with humanity. 

8 . THE DEBASEMENT OF MORAL STANDARDS IN THE 
SECOND GENERATION 

While the moral life of the first generation is shown not to be without 
some shadows, in that of the second symptoms of a certain slackness 
can be detected. I John shows Christians satisfied with themselves, 
thinking themselves without sin, whom it is useless to remind that 
they are not as holy as they think they are (i, 6; n, 9 f.). 

The way in which Timothy is told not to neglect to stir up the 
gift which he has received (I Timothy iv, 14; II Timothy 1, 6), shows 
that a certain slackening was evident in the zeal of the ministers of the 
Church. It must have gone somewhat further and have been accom¬ 
panied by certain weaknesses. It had to be emphasized that those who 
desired a ministry must be disinterested, and were expressly asked 
that they had no vested interests and were not given to drunkenness. 
Some presbyters had to be reprimanded. It is difficult to suppose 
that, in the time of Clement, those from Corinth had not done 
some wrong in the conflict, which took place in the bosom of their 
Church. There was the case of the presbyter, Valens, at Philippi, and 
Hermas speaks of deacons and bishops who prevaricated. Such facts 
are typical of a lowering of moral standards in the life of the Church. 

Certain persons also must have been afraid to declare their faith 
and were afraid of compromising themselves. Timothy is exhorted 
not to be ashamed of witnessing for the Lord or for Paul a prisoner 
(II Timothy 1, 8). Further on, those who are in Asia and have deserted 
Paul 1 are mentioned. This refers to Asiatics who had come to Rome 
to be present at his trial, and at a given moment had left him to return 
to Asia. 2 The reproach must also be noted which we find in II Timothy 
IV, 6, where Paul states that in his first defence, i.e. no doubt when 
he appeared in the imperial court for the first time no one stood by 


1 Either they may have been worn out by the length of the trial or frightened of 
being compromised. Their defection may also have been connected with doctrinal 
differences. 

2 Their conduct is contrasted with that of Onesiphorus (I, 16-18, cf. I, pp. 498 f.). 
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him. The evidence provided by the letters to the seven Churches of 
the moral condition of the Asiatic Churches about 85 must not be 
taken literally. Moralists love to blacken the situation which they are 
trying to deal with. But it cannot be passed over. The Church at 
Ephesus had deserted its first love. It must remember its past, repent 
and perform afresh its first works (11, 4-5). The Church at Sardis 
appears living but is dead. It must wake up and strengthen what is 
on the point of dying. Its works have not been perfected before God; 
it must remember its past and repent (ill, 1-3). The Church at 
Laodicea is lukewarm, and Christ will therefore spue it out. It grows 
sick and thinks that it needs nothing, and does not know that it is 
miserable, to be pitified, poor, blind and naked. It must buy gold 
tried with fire to enrich itself, clothing to cover its nakedness, eye- 
salve to anoint its eyes (ill, 15-18). 

The works of charity, for which the Epistle to the Hebrews com¬ 
mends its readers, were accomplished for the most part in the past. 
Since then there has been a slackening (x, 32-9). The faithful are 
bidden to remember the former days of their Christian life. ‘Lift up 
the hands which hang down and the feeble knees.’ This is the 
warning to which they need to pay heed (xn, 12). 

The moral ideal was also debased in the second generation. In 
I Timothy prayer for those in authority and, by implication, sub¬ 
missiveness towards them is enjoined as a means of leading a ‘peace¬ 
able and quiet life’ (I Timothy 11, 2). 1 Clement of Rome speaks of 
the ‘virtuous life’ which those ought to lead who wish to live in piety 
and righteousness (lxii, i). Dibelius 2 remarks on the frequency with 
which the word acbcppcov and its derivatives occur in the Pastoral 
Epistles. 3 

The second generation has a less negative and ascetic attitude 
towards the goods of this world than the first. Partly, this is the result 
of a reaction against gnostic asceticism, which was connected with 
speculations about angels, as the Epistle to the Colossians shows 
(11, 18). But this change of attitude also is correlated with a tendency 
to regard oneself as permanently settled on earth. I Timothy inveighs 
against those who are trying to forbid marriage and impose abstention 
from certain foods, which however God has created for men to use 

1 Paul also enjoins a peaceable life in I Thessalonians iv, 11, but he places it 
against the agitation caused by a feverish expectation of the parousia. 

2 Dibelius, Pastoralbriefe, p. 25. 

3 Nine times against six in the other books of the New Testament; further on 
of these six two (Mark V, 19; Luke vm, 35) refer to the condition of a cured 
demoniac. 
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and to give him thanks for (iv, 3-5). Excess of wine is condemned 
(I Timothy ill, 3, 8; Titus 1, 7; 11, 3), but a moderate consumption is 
advised (I Timothy v, 23). Love of money is withstood and described 
as the root of all evils (I Timothy vi, 9-10); but plainly many members 
of the Church are far from being without resources (I Timothy vi, 17). 
Some rich men think that their wealth, on account of the gifts which 
it allows them to make and the alms which they can distribute, 
assures them a privileged position. While the author of the Pastorals 
condemns their claims he shares in some degree their point of view, 
when he enjoins them to show themselves generous, and so lay up in 
store for themselves a good foundation for the time to come, and gain 
the true life (I Timothy vi, 17-19). When I Peter says that love 
covers a multitude of sins (iv, 8), most likely he has almsgiving in 
mind and, as we have seen, Hermas goes further still in evolving a 
utilitarian doctrine of almsgiving. 
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THE FORMATION OF THE TYPES OF 
LITERATURE PECULIAR TO CHRISTIANITY 


CHAPTER I 


The Formation of the Types of 
Literature Peculiar to Christianity 

At a certain stage in the development of a religion, when the groups 
which it has created have sufficient independence to be able to expand 
freely, it expresses itself not only in doctrine, cult, an ethic, and a 
particular organized form of collective life, but also in the influences 
it brings to bear on those forms of life with which it does not appear 
to be directly connected. In this way a religion can influence art and 
science; its influence in these various fields portrays its character, and 
what it creates in them are also expressions of its spirit. 

The Christianity of the first two centuries in all these fields can 
only be said to have expressed itself in that of a peculiar kind of 
literature—and even this can only be said to be partially true. 
Theoretically, it may have been a creative influence in the field of 
music, as we know that from Paul’s time onward congregational 
worship included sections which were sung, but we know no thi ng 
about the music, whether it was original in character or simply 
borrowed from Jewish worship. 1 

Theoretically, Christianity may have also been a creative influence 
in architecture. From the date of their birth Christian communities 
had to have a fixed place for their congregational worship. The 
arrangement, even the ornamentation of such places, would have 
been adapted to the nature of the meetings which gathered in them 
and the rites taking place in them. But it is quite certain that the 
Churches must have had to put up with what happened to be at hand. 
In Paul’s time meetings were held in the house of Titius Justus 
(Acts xvm, 7); at Ephesus in a school belonging to Tyrannus, which 
doubtless was leased by the Church for periods when it was not being 
used by the owner (Acts xix, 9). 2 Possibly, even probably, the Church 
at Rome, which was of some importance even in Clement’s time and 
grew considerably in the course of the second century, had a place of 

1 Concerning Jewish music see Schiirer, Gesch II, pp. 277-9, 293. 

2 See pp. 260 f. 
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its own for its meetings, perhaps several of them, and could arrange 
them as it liked in accordance with its own needs and feelings. But 
for the lack of evidence nothing concrete can be said about this. 

The same is not true in the field of literature. Christian writings 
appeared from the first generation onwards. Although those who 
composed them had no regard for aesthetics, they nonetheless gave 
Christianity a literary form of expression and, without any desire to 
do so, created works, which not only influenced the development of 
the Church and its thought in a lasting manner, but in addition 
possessed such literary merit as to take a place in the front rank of the 
literature of the world . 1 

We are not concerned here to study these first literary expressions 
of Christianity and resolve the various problems relating to their 
subject matter. This belongs to a specialized discipline, the studies 
introductory to the New Testament 2 ; without them no study of 
Christian origins would be possible. We are only concerned with the 
formation of Christian literature, its origin and forms, i.e. with the 
way in which it created new forms and transformed others to adapt 
them to its needs. We must also try to find out what part such 
literature played in the life of primitive Christianity. To begin with, 
it expressed its faith and life in the subsequent development of which 
it became a potent factor, as a permanent standard of reference 
prescribing its direction and form. 

First of all, we must define the meaning we give to the term 
literature. According to W. Christ 3 literature is all that is written or 
expressed in words, with the proviso that the work under considera¬ 
tion translates the sentiments or ideas of a fairly large cultural group, 
and that in form and expression it betrays an aesthetic character. To 
these characteristics Deissmann 4 adds another, publicity . 5 These 


1 Concerning the characteristics and formation of this type of literature see 
Jordan, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur , Leipzig, 1911; Heinrici, Der 
literarische Charakter der neutestamentliclien Schriften , Leipzig, 1908; P. Wendland, 
Die urchristlichen Literaturformen, Tubingen, 1912; Joh. Weiss, ‘Literaturgeschichte 
des neuen Testaments’, R.G.G. 1 , Ill, col. 2175-80; Bultmann, ‘Literaturgeschichte 
des Neuen Testaments’, R.G.G. 2 , Ill, col. 1680—2; M. Dibelius, Geschichte der 
urchristlichen Litteratur (Sammlung Goschen, Nos. 934-5), Berlin, Leipzig, 1926. 

2 It is understood that the subject matter of these studies is extended to the 
non-canonical writings previous to the apologists, i.e. the works of the apocalypses 
or at any rate that these works are subject to an examination similar to that which 
an introductory study would apply to the canonical books of the New Testament. 

3 W. Christ, Geschichte des christlichen Litteratur his zur Zeit Justinians 1 , Munich, 
1905, p. 1. 

4 Deissmann, Bibelstudien , Marburg, 1895, pp. 192 f. 

6 Jordan ( Gesch. d. altchr. Lit., p. 3) limits Deissmann’s definition in an important 
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definitions contain an element of truth, but they also call for some 
reservations. Publicity cannot be supposed to be an essential of 
literary work. There are works which have only been published after 
an interval of time, sometimes a long time after they were written, 
and through the initiative and efforts of other people than their 
authors. Publication is only an essential condition of a work becoming 
interwoven into the history of literature, not only as an effect but also 
as a cause. The elements which enter into play in determining whether 
a work is literature or not depend on the kind of reader for whom it is 
written, its gist and form and, lastly, the purpose the author has in 
mind in writing it. The larger the circle of people a work is capable of 
interesting, both in space and time, the most marked is its character 
as literature. 

A great piece of literature, although it is written in a particular 
place at a particular time and in a particular environment of thought 
and feeling, is able to speak to men in a much more general frame of 
reference. It is only literature if its form can be understood, its clarity 
and power are striking, its originality or beauty make it memorable. 

The earliest Christian writers cannot in all respects and without 
hesitation be described as literary men; it might perhaps be better to 
consider them pre-literary or semi-literary. All the writings of the 
first century of the Church’s life—i.e. the books of the New Testa¬ 
ment, the works of the Apostolic Fathers, the Gospels and the extra- 
canonical Apocalypses—were written only for believers, i.e. for 
narrow closed groups. Any regard for form was completely foreign 
to the minds of their authors. If their creations have any literary 
excellence, or if a particular page of the Gospels or Paul’s Epistles 
should deserve to be ranked among the immortal works of the world’s 
literature, they do so on account of the power and originality of the 
personalities therein expressed, not on account of any studied elegance 
or the employment of rhetorical devices . * 1 

The horizon of the first Christian writers was very limited. For 
them there was no future. Paul had traversed the world from Arabia 
to Rome and yet, whenever he wrote, he had the Christians of one 
town or at most one province in mind. 

Nonetheless works which their authors did not intend or want to 


way when he says that literature is formed of published works, but all published 
works are not on that account literature. 

1 See above U. Von Willamowitz-Mollendorf, Die griechische und lateinische 
Literatur und Sprache {Die Kiltur der Gegemvart Teil /, Abteilwig VIII), Berlin, 
Leipzig, 1905, pp. 157 f. 
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be literature became so after a time. As the Church grew they reached 
a growing number of readers in whose eyes they were not only classical 
but even normative expressions of the faith. 

Between the earliest Christian literature and that which followed, 
from about the beginning of the middle of the second century, there 
is a marked difference. 1 With the Apologists a change came in because 
Christian writers did not address themselves merely to their brethren 
in the faith as hitherto. The Church had become subject to persecu¬ 
tion, public opinion was hostile and accepted with disconcerting ease 
the most foolish slanders; philosophers and cultivated men were 
ignorant of its teachings, or treated them with sovereign contempt. 
The result was that men rose up to defend them. They addressed 
themselves to the emperors, philosophers and public opinion. They 
discussed the juridical principles in the name of which the Church 
was persecuted; they painted its life, described the rites of its worship 
and showed that there was nothing in them which called for censure. 
They brought to light affinities its teaching showed with that of the 
wise men and philosophers of Greece; they tried to show that the 
books of the Old Testament, which they still considered to be the 
documents containing Christian doctrine, were older than the works 
of the philosophers and so the source of all wisdom. 2 With the 
Apologists, Christian literature was no longer that of a group or sect; 
it was addressed to the cultivated man. 

In this second period the literary forms which had been constantly 
used in the first generation disappeared or were transformed. The 
Shepherd of Hermas, like the Apocalypses of John or Peter, claims to 
contain revelations, but does so in a very different form. The 
Apocryphal Gospels subsequent to 150 are not like the various 
Gospels of the Jewish Christians or that of Peter or the Egyptian 
Gospels, which were used by certain groups in place of those received 
by the Church at large. They do not claim to be substitutes for the 
Canonical Gospels or likely to become so, but assume their existence 
and only as it were decorate the margins of their pages with embellish¬ 
ments. The third literary form used by primitive Christianity, the 


1 This was elucidated and expounded in an epoch-making way by F. Overbeck, 
‘Uber die Anfange der patristischen Litteratur’, Hist. Zeitschr XLVIII, 1882, 
PP- 417-72. 

2 Besides this the Apologists, especially Justin Martyr, expounded the idea of a 
natural revelation. The divine logos which inspired the prophets and was incarnate 
in Christ was also active in a sporadic way in the pagan world (doctrine of the 
logos spermatikos). 
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Epistle, was, on the other hand, kept. We know from Eusebius 1 that 
in the third quarter of the second century, Dionysius, the Bishop of 
Corinth, wrote letters to various Churches on questions of general 
interest. 2 They seem to have only been epistolary in form. Eusebius 
describes them as ‘Catholic’ and alleges that they were corrupted, 
even while their author was still living; this permits us to conjecture 
that they had been already made into a collection. 3 Dionysius took as 
his model the Pauline Epistles, the Catholic Epistles and the Letters 
of Ignatius. 

Must not one distinction between the literary works of the first 
period, and those of the second, be that the former became canonical 
or failed to become so, while the latter never claimed to be so? The 
question cannot be answered with a simple yes or no. Canonization 
took place some time after composition, and cannot therefore be 
called a characteristic in itself of the works so designated. But these 
works must not be considered by themselves; the part which they 
have played, the influence they have exercised, and the place they 
hold in the history of Christian literature must also be taken into 
account. It is indisputable that as canonical works the books of the 
New Testament have influenced the whole history of Christianity. 

One origin—perhaps the earliest of Christian literature—is to be 
found in the Gospel tradition. If the earliest of our Gospels, Mark, 
was compiled a little after 70, the original Christian literature was 
even earlier. Before Mark there were at least fragmentary compila¬ 
tions of evangelical history, and there was an oral tradition which, in 
spite of a certain plasticity, appears to have possessed a sufficiently 
strong structure as to have influenced the written Gospels. There were 
also collections of sayings, discourses like the logia, parables, con¬ 
versations, stories of healings, etc. 4 The Gospel tradition played a big 
part in the life of primitive Christianity; it expressed the faith, but at 
the same time it enriched it, and helped in its expansion and defence 


1 Eusebius, H.e. } IV, 23. 

2 Concerning the correspondence of Dionysius of Corinth see pp. 172 f. 

3 Harnack, G.a.L. y I, p. 235. 

4 The representatives of the formgeschichtliche Schule , especially Martin Dibelius 
(Formgeschichte des Evangeliums, Tubingen, 1919 2 , 1933) and R. Bultmann 
(Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition , Gottingen, 1921 2 , 1931), have tried to define 
and classify the different elements to be found in the Gospel tradition. The prin¬ 
ciple of such a classification is right on condition that it is not done in too rigid a 
fashion. Account must be taken of what Dibelius calls Mischformen , i.e. pieces 
which show characteristics of several types at the same time. It may even be asked 
cum grano salis whether there exists anything but Mischformen . 
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both against those who opposed it and were its external enemies, and 
those who wrongly interpreted it, i.e. heretics, its internal foes. 

The Gospel, so far as its literary form is concerned, shows some 
similarities to the literature of memoirs, biographies, and also to 
morality stories, i.e. stories of the lives of heroes and their virtues. 
Nevertheless, it is an original creation of Christianity expressing its 
spirit and fulfilling its needs. From Mark to John the Gospel under¬ 
went transformations corresponding to the general development of 
Christianity. The two earliest Gospels are anonymous and impersonal. 
Whether they are sound or not the traditions attributing their author¬ 
ship to the persons whose names they bear are quite external to them. 
Luke's narrative is also quite objective and impersonal; but in the 
prologue the author reveals himself by the judgment he makes on the 
work of his predecessors, what he says about his own intentions and 
the dedication of his work to Theophilus. This development can be 
seen and grasped much more clearly in the three stages through 
which the Fourth Gospel passed. 1 The work was to begin with as 
impersonal and anonymous as those of Mark and Matthew. The 
compiler, who introduced the figure of the Beloved Disciple, gave 
his narrative his authority by invoking his witness in support of the 
episode of the piercing of Jesus's side (xix, 35). Lastly, the editor 
who added Chapter XXI explicitly makes the Beloved Disciple the 
author of the Gospel (xxi, 24). 

The liberal critic of the nineteenth century used to believe that, 
from Mark to John, the essential nature of the Gospel had gradually 
undergone a complete change, it being thought that John had sub¬ 
stituted philosophic allegory for historical narrative. The twentieth- 
century critic does not support this idea, but has shown that the dif¬ 
ference between the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel is one of degree 
rather than kind. Like the Synoptics the Fourth Gospel is a religious 
work, but it is also a theological work. And, moreover, it is not like 
the Synoptics an autonomous work. Matthew and Luke are self- 
contained books. By absorbing the substance of Mark and the Logia 
they were intended to make these two books unnecessary and to be 
substitutes for them. John, on the other hand, does not claim to 
replace the Synoptics; he assumes that they are known to his readers 
and wishes to make his work an addition to them. 

The early Apocryphal Gospels (the Jewish Christian Gospels of 
the Hebrews, the Nazarenes, the Ebionites or the Twelve Apostles) 
most often appear, so far as can be judged by the few fragments in 

1 See Introd ., II, pp. 315 ff. 
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our possession, to have transposed the Canonical Gospels in order to 
adapt them to the needs of heretical or at any rate somewhat peculiar 
groups. 

Furthermore, in these Gospels there are tendencies accentuated 
which had already emerged in the development of the tradition 
between Mark and John. Thus, to give only one example, in the 
Gospel of Peter, Herod pronounces Jesus’s condemnation and has 
him executed; neither he nor any of the Jews wash their hands at the 
same time as Pilate and, when Joseph of Arimathea asks his friend 
Pilate for the body of Jesus, he can only send him to Herod. 

The production of Gospels, which was still quite intense in the 
first half of the second century, stopped about 150 as the Apocryphal 
Gospels after this date were embroideries added to the narratives of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. The canonization of the Four 
Gospels and their acceptance by the Church at large explains this 
phenomenon. 

While the Gospel as a literary form was a creation of Christianity, 
the same is not true of another literary form, which was the first to be 
used by Christianity; that is the Apocalypse. Not only is its prototype 
to be found in Jewish literature, but clearly it is a continuation of 
Jewish apocalyptic literature, so that it is not always easy to draw a 
sharp line between them. 

The first Christian Apocalypses were adaptations of Jewish ones. 
In all those with which we are acquainted use is made of material 
borrowed from older Jewish Apocalypses. 1 

The earliest known Christian document, i.e. the First Epistle of 
Paul to the Thessalonians, assumes the existence of a Christian or 
christianized Apocalypse. To reassure his readers about the destiny 
of the faithful who have died before the parousia, Paul gives a brief 
description of what will happen at the Lord’s return. The idea, which 
he is trying to put across, is that, when Christ returns, there will be 
no difference between believers who are still alive and those who are 
already dead. They will in short rise again to be with the living lifted 
up into the air to meet the Lord. In such a brief and abstract descrip¬ 
tion it is surprising to find what are quite accessory details such as 
'the voice of the archangel’ or 'the divine trumpet’ (iv, 16). The fact 
can only be explained if we suppose that a written Apocalypse is being 
used. It may have been a Christian one as the 'dead in Christ’ and 
‘the rising up into the air of believers to meet the Lord’ are men- 

1 By way of example, we can point to the vision of the sealed book and the 
description of the heavenly Jerusalem in the Johannine Apocalypse. 
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tioned. Similar observations may be made about I Corinthians xv. 
Paul lays down the principle (verses 21-2) that by a man (Adam) 
death came into the world and also by a man (Christ) came the 
resurrection of the dead, and then states that as by the act of Adam 
all men die so by the act of Christ all will receive life, i.e. will rise 
again. But each will rise in his own order. The first to rise again, 
i.e. the first-fruits, is Christ; then will come at the parousia the 
resurrection of those who are his, i.e. the believers or the elect. The 
resurrection of the non-elect is passed over in silence, because Paul’s 
concern is to prove the reality of the resurrection and not to give a 
complete picture of what will happen on the last day. However, the 
absence of any mention of the resurrection of the non-elect, which 
all the same is postulated by the affirmation of the universality of the 
resurrection, must be considered, if not a contradiction, at any rate 
an incoherence. This then compels us to think that Paul is using a text, 
which quite well may be the same as that behind the First Epistle to 
the Thessalonians. In any case it is a Christian Apocalypse because 
it allowed a special place in ‘the order’ of the resurrection for those 
belonging to Christ. 

A little further on Paul explains how those who are still alive at the 
parousia will be changed to become like those who are risen. He 
speaks of it as a mystery, i.e. a revealed truth: 

‘Behold I show you a mystery: we shall not all sleep but we shall 
be changed. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump (for the trumpet shall sound) and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible and we shall be changed’ (xv, 51-2). 

The mention of the trumpet, which is also found in the text of the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, can only be understood by sup¬ 
posing that Paul was dependent upon an Apocalypse when he wrote 
this passage. 

During the first century and part of the second, there must have 
been much adaptation by Christians of Jewish Apocalypses and 
many Christian Apocalypses produced also. We only possess frag¬ 
ments of this type of literature. After the middle of the second 
century the production of Apocalypses perceptibly declined. Apoca¬ 
lypses even came to be somewhat distrusted. Possibly this was 
because apocalyptic ceased to count through predicting events which 
did not happen. Also it was due to the fact that, as the Church in its 
extension and organization became a settled institution with its roots 
in this world, what was important in apocalyptic perspective fell into 
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the background. Two other factors in addition contributed to the 
same result. 1 Paul’s, and still more John’s, apocalyptic was realized, 
Paul’s because of the specific character of the Christian experience, 
John’s for the same reason but also because of the hellenization of his 
thought. With apocalyptic becoming realized, apocalyptic literature 
could only persist in the Church if it took on new features. Peter’s 
Apocalypse, so far as can be judged from the fragment of the text 
which is within our knowledge, is not a description of the final drama 
but of the next world, and the fate which waits there both for the 
elect and the condemned. In the Shepherd of Hermas apocalyptic is 
little more than the underlying theme of an exhortation to penitence. 2 

The third literary form used by primitive Christianity was the 
Letter. The apostle Paul did not create it, but by making use of it he 
gave it his own stamp and made it something original, so that it 
became a model for that type of literature which stretches from the 
Pastoral and Catholic Epistle to the Letters of Dionysius of Corinth, 
and includes Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp and Barnabas. 

Deissman 3 has formulated a theory about the Letter which is in a 
large degree true, but has been carried to irrational extremes by being 
developed too systematically. He makes a distinction between the 
Letter and the Epistle. The Letter, he says, replaces conversation 
which distance has made impossible; it is, therefore, confined to a 
concrete and essentially transitory situation, and concerns only the 
writer of the Letter and those to whom it is written; sometimes it is 
only intelligible to them alone. The true Letter is not literature. 

At first sight the Epistle seems very like the Letter. The epistolary 
form is more or less artificial. An Epistle is addressed to a very wide 4 
or even almost indeterminate 5 group of readers. In fact, it is addressed 
to Christians of all ages and all places. 

Deissmann’s distinction is right in principle and fertile for inter¬ 
pretation. No sane interpretation of Paul’s Epistles can be made 
without taking into account the situation in which each of them was 

1 See I, pp. 271 ff. 

2 The Muratorian Canon ( 11 . 73-7) excludes the Shepherd of Hermas from the 
lectionary for public reading on the sole ground that its composition was of a too 
recent date. 

3 Deissmann, Prolegomena zu den biblischen Briefen und Episteln , Bibelstudien , 
Marburg, 1895, PP- 187-252. 

4 As is the case in I Peter which is addressed to the Christians of the w’hole of 
Asia Minor. 

5 As is the case in the Epistle of James, if it is agreed that ‘the Twelve’ tribes 
which are scattered abroad, to whom it is addressed, are Christians scattered over 
the earth far from their heavenly country. 
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written. But the distinction between the Letter and the Epistle cannot 
be drawn so rigidly. To take an example, the Epistle to the Romans 
was determined in form by Paul’s position after the crises in Galatia 
and at Corinth on the eve of his departure for Jerusalem, by the 
projects he had in hand, the position of the Church at Rome, or 
perhaps, to be more exact, the position in which it appeared to him 
to be, the influence he desired to exert on it, the kind of relationship 
between him and it which he was trying to create. But it would be 
absurd on that account to deny the Epistle the character of a literary 
work and compare it to private letters preserved as papyri. What 
gives a writing its true character is not its form but the nature of its 
theme, and the way in which it is treated. The spoken word, which 
the Letter replaces, can vary very much in character. It may be banal 
and futile conversation or be concerned with great questions of 
eternal interest. The Epistle to the Romans is not a substitute for 
ephemeral exchanges which Paul might have had with members of 
the Church at Rome on meeting them, but teaching which he might 
have given, if he had been there, to the Church when it met for 
worship. 

The Pauline Letter, which often gives us an idea of what Paul’s 
preaching was like, is therefore closely and directly linked with the 
life of the Church. There are two links. On the one hand, Paul’s 
Letters express the faith and, on the other, they are written to 
maintain and foster it. 

Without claiming even to give an outline of the history of the 
literature of primitive Christianity it must be noticed how, in a very 
general way, Christian literature and Christianity itself developed 
along parallel lines. 

Christian literature did not spring out of the particular aesthetic 
tastes, personal concerns or literary aptitudes of certain representatives 
of the new faith. The works which saw the light of day in the first 
two generations of Christians do not show all the characteristics 
ordinarily belonging to literary works. Yet, because of their ultimate 
place and destiny, they must be considered as literature which, more 
than any other, is closely linked to the life of the group, in the heart 
of which it took its rise and which it strongly influenced. 

Christian literature originated in preaching and teaching and can¬ 
not be separated from the oral forms which preceded it. The Pauline 
Epistle closely resembles the apostle’s missionary preaching and his 
teaching, which he gave verbally to the Churches founded by him, 
and the Gospel literature cannot from any angle be separated from 
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the oral tradition. Neither teaching nor the Gospel tradition were, 
properly speaking, literary in form; rather they were direct and spon¬ 
taneous manifestations of the life of groups of Christians. 

These groups had their literature—i.e. the canonical books of the 
Old Testament and the works attached to them—what are called the 
pseudepigrapha and the apocrypha among which Apocalypses have a 
particularly important place. 

The Gospel of Jesus had, in one important respect, reacted sharply 
against apocalyptic. It emphatically affirms the unpredictable charac¬ 
ter of the coming of the Lord and the end of the world; on the other 
hand, it gave a new immediate interest to apocalyptic by insisting 
upon the nearness of the end of the world and the coming of a new 
era. Next to this, the importance of the part to be played by this 
Messiah in the foundation of the new order was particularly striking, 
the Messiah who was the son of man, the Kyrios who was not now 
unknown to Christians and, if it may be so said, a creature of thought, 
but one whom they recognized, raised up on the right hand of God in 
glory, Jesus, whom they had loved and to whom they were attached, 
recognized to have been sent by God. On this account, waiting for 
the realization of salvation had assumed a new intensity and had 
taken on new tones. In this way the Christian faith only accentuated 
the fashion for Apocalypses. They were read in Christian circles with 
a much more fanatical attention than in Jewish circles. But in their 
traditional form they did not give complete satisfaction. While Jesus 
was recognized to be the Messiah depicted by them, this identifica¬ 
tion was not found to be made with sufficient clarity and emphasis. 
Jewish Apocalypses were, therefore, touched up in order to make the 
identity of Jesus with the Messiah, which they described, unmis¬ 
takable. The production of Apocalypses did not stop. It must have 
become more intense in Christian circles, especially where inspiration 
had been reborn, while in Jewish circles it was reckoned that the age 
of inspiration was closed. Apocalypses, therefore, may well have been 
the first works to be produced by Christianity, not as original 
creations but as an extension and adaptation of a Jewish literary form. 

The specific forms of Christian literature sprang from the life of 
Christianity itself, and especially from its mission. As we have seen, 1 
the essential and characteristic aim of the latter was extension in 
width much more than in depth. Persuaded that they had only a short 
time at their disposal, missionaries were concerned before anything 
else to take their message as far and as quickly as they could, They 

1 See I, pp. 221 f. 
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aimed at establishing at strategic points Christian cells from which 
the faith would radiate and expand. But the missionary continued to 
be interested in the Church which he had founded in some town, 
even when he considered that it no longer needed nursing by him; 
all the greater was his interest should persecution compel him to keep 
at a distance before the community founded by him was fit to be self- 
sufficient. He continued to follow its fortunes from afar, to correspond 
with it in order to remind it of his teaching by emphasizing points 
which had been forgotten or dimly understood, to correct such false 
interpretations as might have been offered, and lastly to underline the 
practical consequences which followed. 

The connection between the Gospel and mission may appear less 
evident at first sight, than that between the Epistle and mission; it 
nonetheless is there. While it cannot be allowed that the Gospels are 
what Papias said of Mark’s, the written form of apostolic preaching, 
they have the same purpose as the preaching, as Luke I, 4, and 
John xx, 31, show; in short, they were written to strengthen and 
deepen the faith of their readers. Their purpose, therefore, is exactly 
the same as that of the Church’s preaching, which is an extension of 
missionary preaching. While this was the earliest functions of the 
Gospels their purpose was later somewhat different. They contain an 
indissociable combination of facts, i.e. those which are reckoned to be 
the foundation and justification of the faith and theological inter¬ 
pretations; consequently they are a combination of judgments of fact 
and judgments of value. They are thus simultaneously expressions 
of the faith and its justification, as well as the rule of Christian living 
by means of the rules and examples contained in them. In this way, 
as active servants of the faith, they were subject to the same develop¬ 
ment as the faith. When the faith became fixed and definite, they also 
became petrified and no longer capable of development and adapta¬ 
tion. The more defined the faith became, not only as to what it was 
but also as to what it was not so as explicitly to exclude heresy, the 
Gospels came to be regarded as the one and only authorized and 
authentic expression of the tradition. They were then used to dis¬ 
credit any tradition diverging from them which might serve to justify 
a doctrine differing from what was now regarded as orthodoxy. To 
justify this new attitude the Gospels were regarded as works of the 
apostles, i.e. they were not only written by witnesses who occupied a 
particularly favourable position, but also by men who had received 
from God a particular mission and a special gift of the Holy Spirit, 
which gave them the power to discharge it. The apostles, to use ex- 
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pressions of Irenaeus and Tertullian, received the potestas evangelii 1 
or the munns evangeliipraedicandi. 2 It is easy, therefore, to understand 
how the development of the literary form we call the Gospel quickly 
died out, and soon made the compilation of further Gospels im¬ 
possible; and how all those which had existed, apart from the four 
retained by the Church, were neglected to such an extent that it is 
quite natural for only a few fragments of them to have survived. 

Paul’s Letters 3 were recognized to be apostolic in origin to the 
enhancement of their authority, for the same reasons as apostolic 
origin and normative authority had been attributed to those Gospels 
which the Church retained. In the same way, for reasons or pretexts 
which it is not always possible to disentangle, apostolic authorship was 
ascribed to a number of other Letters. Those Epistles which com¬ 
manded a certain amount of respect, but could not claim apostolic 
authorship, particularly those of Clement, Ignatius and Polycarp, 
were not, like the extra-canonical Gospels, neglected and almost 
forgotten; they formed in the canon a group to be placed beside the 
Catholic Epistles, just at the time when the equation, canonicity= 
apostolicity, was being rigidly applied, with the result that they dis¬ 
appeared from the canon altogether. 

The letters originally were instructions to the Churches. With the 
Pastoral Epistles they were in particular concerned with questions of 
ecclesiastical order, i.e. the function of the ministers of the Church, 
bishops, presbyters, deacons, the way in which they ought to be 
chosen, the qualities they ought to possess. This met the need for 
placing the Church’s organization, as well as its doctrine, under the 
authority of the Holy Spirit which had been given to the apostles; 
in other words, the need to make the Church a transcendent and 
divine institution. 

The First Epistle of Clement of Rome formulates a theory on the 
origin of the ministry of bishops and deacons, which in the form of a 
Letter was to prove an important contribution to the formation of an 
ecclesiastical body of law. Without straying outside the period under 
our consideration, the same may be said of Ignatius’s exposition in 
his Letters of the rights and powers of bishops, the respect and 
obedience owed them by the faithful, and also what is owed by them 
to presbyters and deacons. 

We have here in embryonic form a type of literature, which sub- 

1 Irenaeus, A dr. haer. III. prooem. 

2 Tertullian, Adv. Marcionem , IV, 2. 

3 And in addition those which were attributed to him. 
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sequently greatly developed and became sui generis. The earliest work 
of this kind known to us is the Didache, which was compiled about 
a.d. ioo. 1 Later on, this kind of literature proliferated considerably 
into Canons, Apostolic Constitutions, Didascalia, etc., and cast off 
completely the epistolary form in which it originated. 

1 Possibly there existed earlier ecclesiastical regulations from which may have 
been taken the instructions in the Pastoral Epistles concerning the conditions with 
which those who desire the offices of bishops, priests and deacons must comply, 
and also the statement of the conditions with which a woman must comply in 
order to be inscribed in the order of widows. 
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Conclusion 

W e have now come to the end of our study and, as we cast an eye 
over the results, we find as a verified fact that, while many of the 
details of the very early history of Christianity escape us—and 
doubtless always will—yet the main lines of the process which gave 
birth to the Church have been fairly clearly elucidated. The facts 
which I have tried to verify and group together throw light on certain 
problems, some of which concern the origin of Christianity itself, 
while others concern subsequent developments, including those which 
may yet take place in the future. 

Christianity originated and grew as well as the Church, which was 
the instrument of its manifestation and realization, without any con¬ 
certed act of creation or deliberate purpose in accordance with some 
design or plan, explicit or implicit, prepared in advance by Jesus, 
Peter or Paul, or any other of his disciples. Equally it was not a 
spontaneous and impersonal product resulting from the encounter, 
clash and conflict between various religious, theological, philosophical, 
moral and national or social currents, which in the course of the first 
century of our era crossed each other in the eastern basin of the 
Mediterranean, especially in Syria and Palestine, followed by their 
harmonization. 

Jesus did not foresee the Church; he did not found it. But from 
his actions it took its rise. Its origin lay with his personality, which 
acted through the intermediary of those convictions and feelings 
which he created. The Church was created out of the trust and hopes; 
in other words, the faith with which his words and actions, and still 
more his being and character, inspired those who were grouped 
round him. His influence upon them must have been profound for 
them to be able to confess that the cross of Calvary had not proved a 
check upon his power. What they could no longer expect from Jesus 
living among them, they henceforward hoped from him risen, glorified 
and raised upon the right hand of God, in a word from him now 
become the heavenly Messiah. And so to the conception which they, 
and those whom they won to the faith, formed of the Christ were 
added elements gathered from various conceptions which the ancient 
world, especially the Oriental world, had formed of a person who was 
to set up a new world and inaugurate a golden age. 
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Without Jesus the Church would not have been born, and yet 
Jesus did not even foresee the Church. What he desired and pro¬ 
claimed was not the Church but the Kingdom of God. Without Paul, 
who strongly marked it with his own imprint, it would not have 
presented the face which it has for us across nineteen centuries of 
history. And yet Paul had no intention to be a creator or even only an 
organizer; he did not feel that he was so; he only wished to be a 
witness, the steward and administrator of the mysteries of God; he 
had no other ambition beyond that of transmitting to others what he 
had received. And, if our knowledge of the first Christian century 
was not as lamentably fragmentary as it is, what we say of Paul we 
should doubtless have to say of Peter, James and the mysterious 
personality who lies behind Johannine thought, as well as others. 

The Christian faith, like any other religious faith, contains an 
essentially individual and personal element, which can only be known 
and exist as felt and active within the interior being of an individual, 
but at the same time it spreads beyond the personality in whom it is 
realized, and cannot stay shut up in the confined form which it 
evolves for itself. It is essentially a contagious or rather possessive 
element, and creates an original collective life. This life is something 
different and more than the sum of the individual religious lives of 
all those who have become a community through having a common 
cultus—taking the latter in its wider significance—a common life, 
the same experiences and hopes. Christianity, like all religions, com¬ 
prehends both the life of the individual and that of the group, the 
one being unable to exist without the other, because it is conscious 
that it has not sprung from the heart of man, but finds its origin in a 
spiritual power which is not merely human. It comes from beyond 
man and yet, while it possesses him, it belongs to his innermost self, 
and at the same time is not in any way man’s individual possession. 
This is what makes the believer feel that he is in union with those 
who share his faith, through a transcendent link more powerful than 
any human link. 

The Christianity of the Church was the extension, stabilization 
and organization of a religion which had been that of Jesus. Jesus 
was not the founder and earliest representative of Christianity but its 
object. Because of that Jesus, when he had become Christ and Lord, 
was not only an object of respect, imitation and veneration but ‘the 
Saviour’, and the object of a cult which was so closely associated with 
that of God that the two often seem to be confused. 

It is not, therefore, accurate to contrast the Church with the Gospel, 
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as Harnack does. It is equally inaccurate to reduce the essence of 
Christianity, as he does, to the two fundamental conceptions of the 
fatherhood of God and the infinite value of the human soul, and 
reckon that all the rest are secondary elements which progressively 
changed the religion of Jesus or substituted another in its place, and 
subsequently came to be added to these two ideas, as if they were 
alien to the authentic Gospel. Equally well it cannot be maintained, 
as Loisy does in Ufivangile et Vfiglise , that what is contained in the 
Christianity of the Church but does not seem to be found in the 
preaching of Jesus was nonetheless implied in the latter, just as the 
oak potentially exists in the acorn, with the result that the whole 
evolution of the Church only makes explicit what existed in embryo 
in the Gospel of Jesus. History shows that the movement, which 
began with the Gospel of Jesus, ended in results which are not only 
diverse but even contradictory, and in conflict according to the in¬ 
dividuals, times and circumstances through which it was transmitted. 
At the same time, it is impossible to draw a single line which may be 
said to be the one authentic process of Christianity’s development, 
and unlike any other was never at any point influenced in one way or 
another by exterior or accidental causes. Furthermore, analysis shows 
that the appearance of certain characteristics in the course of the 
Church’s history was not a phenomenon of development but of 
creative novelty, the causes of which are still easily recognizable. The 
Church is not the product of the Gospel as the fruit comes from the 
flower. It did not take its birth directly from the preaching of Jesus, 
but from the faith which resulted from his preaching. 

Every religion as it develops tends to dissolve from a kind of 
internal necessity. This dissolution can take on three forms, which 
most often are linked together: rationalization, moralization or the 
tendency to become merely an ethic, and ecclesiasticism. 

No religion can exist in a stable and durable form without some 
intellectual expression. The verbal forms which it adopts tend to 
become ever more systematic, to gain value in themselves, and to 
become detached from the specific spiritual experience which gave 
them birth. It is in this way that a religion is rationalized and becomes 
a metaphysical idea, its character is no longer a particular relationship 
with God. Theology is the expression of a religion, but a theology 
which is detached—so as to become an end in itself—changes its 
character and loses its religious significance. At that stage it ceases to 
differ in any fundamental manner from a philosophy. 

Every religion claims to exercise a direct influence on the conduct 
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of its members, and impose upon them a certain way of life. There 
was from the start a Christian ethic, but it was not autonomous to 
begin with: it was a deduction from Christian soteriology. Moraliza- 
tion reversed this relationship by attributing to man the power to 
decide for himself his own destiny, by making his conduct conform 
to a certain norm. Thus, what Christianity calls salvation becomes a 
reward and ceases to be a pure gift of God. A religion may dissolve 
and end in becoming an ethical system. We have seen how, from the 
end of the first century with the idea of the Gospel as a new law, there 
came into the Church elements essential to the notion of religion as 
an ethic. For religion this is a way to dissolution when it is supposed 
that the believer can fulfil the moral ideal independently of the grace 
of God, which is to enable him to become the new man who will be 
the true moral agent. In Christian language this means that the good 
life, i.e. obedience to God becomes the cause or condition of salvation 
instead of being its result and manifestation. 

While the religious life creates a link of a transcendent nature 
between those who have the same faith—i.e. who have the same hopes 
and have had the same spiritual experiences—it creates particular 
forms of collective life. Every religion, which does not prove abortive, 
ends in creating and organizing a religious society. Religion evaporates 
when the society to which it has given birth becomes an end in itself, 
and asks of those who come to it nothing except to be integrated 
into it. We see a development of this kind beginning at the end of the 
first century. 

A religion can only resist these forces which tend to replace it by a 
metaphysic, an ethical system, or loyalty to an ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tion, by perpetually returning to the sources from which it sprung. 
It can only live by constantly renewing its youth and a continual 
resurrection. However traditional and ancient it may be it must 
always be young and new. No religion can live on capital which has 
been acquired once and for all. That was already proved in the first 
century of the Church’s history. The Deutero-Paulinism of the 
Pastorals and Clement of Rome, and still more the philosophical 
theology of the Apologists, show a decline towards rationalism. But 
the feeling possessed by the Church that it was based entirely upon a 
revelation, i.e. on activities of the Spirit, which refuse to be im¬ 
prisoned within any framework and are initiated by God, neutralized 
this decline. While from the end of the first century also the con¬ 
ception of the Gospel as a new law is a distinct decline towards a 
purely ethical religion, this sense of a law did not stifle that of the 
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novelty of the Gospel. The law of Christ continues to be different 
from that of Moses, and the moral life of which it is the inspiration 
keeps a place for spontaneity and heroism; in other words, for action 
which springs from the life created by the Spirit. The instance of the 
martyrs is sufficient to prove this. As the Church grew and its 
organization became more defined, it tended to become an end in 
itself and, in any case, claimed to be an institution offering salvation. 
If the Church did not procure salvation, at any rate it guaranteed it. 
To take an example, Ignatius made the Christ’s presence and the 
reality of the Church depend on communion with the bishop, who 
represents and assumes in his person the whole organization (Sm. vm). 
Only from his hands, or those of his delegate, can one receive the 
‘medicine of immortality’, ‘the antidote against death’, i.e. the 
eucharist (Eph. xx, 2). Hermas, by his metaphor of the tower, which 
is in process of being built, and by the separation of the stones which 
are fit for the building from those, which are rejected or which the 
Lord causes to be carried away when he examines the work, makes 
salvation dependent on being integrated into the Church. This would 
seem to be pure ecclesiasticism. And yet the same Hermas, through¬ 
out the whole of his book, keeps on insisting that to gain salvation it 
is necessary to do penance, which is essentially a personal action. 

The result of Christianity’s resistance to the forces which were 
impelling it to its dissolution, was that it could not find a true balance 
in the period under our consideration. It did not find it later, and will 
never find it as long as it is a living religion or, at any rate, a religion 
which is capable of emerging from the lethargy into which it some¬ 
times happens to fall. 

The early Church gained a stable form by a process of concentration 
and unification between the various types, which appeared in in¬ 
dividuals and in different environments as parallel but independent 
expressions of the same spiritual experience. The phenomenon of 
natural selection intervened. Some forms of Christianity were found 
to be non-viable, and more or less quickly vanished, sometimes only 
after being dominant for a time. Others, through the communications 
which circumstances established between groups, to begin with 
geographically separated from each other, were combined together 
and interpenetrated each other; their union and harmonization thus 
gave birth to new syntheses. The general movement, therefore, was 
from diversity to unity. 

All the same, the old idea that development was a process of dif¬ 
ferentiation is not to be rejected altogether. It was supposed that 
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originally Christianity was perfectly homogenous and that this happy 
condition was destroyed by man’s sin and the malice of Satan. 
Diversity came in in the form of heresy. For it to be possible to dis¬ 
tinguish sound doctrine from heresy doctrinal formula had to acquire 
a certain degree of precision. The conflict which consequently 
appeared in Christian thought cannot, therefore, date from the earliest 
days of the Church’s life. It was a more complex phenomenon than 
at first sight appears. Under the common name of heresy three very 
different things can be distinguished from each other, although some¬ 
times they may be found in combination. In certain cases, heresy was 
the survival in particular circles of ways of thinking and of formulae 
which, generally speaking, had largely been left behind because ex¬ 
perience had shown them to be insufficient or unfit correctly to 
express the essentials of the Christian faith. Secondly, heresy was also 
a divergent interpretation of common principles or, if it is preferred, 
differing solutions of the problems which had been formulated in the 
same way and the same terms. Thirdly, there was a form of heresy 
less directly connected with true doctrine, as, for example, many of 
the forms of gnosticism were heretical because they were the result 
of the penetration into Christian thought of external elements, which 
sometimes were not only alien to the essence of Christianity, but even 
irreconciliable with it. 

Certain elements which were introduced in this way into the 
Christian synthesis did not cause any reaction to begin with. None¬ 
theless they were a latent cause of unbalance, the effects of which 
were felt later on. Christianity may well have failed to achieve a 
balanced position in face of certain problems, because of the helleniza- 
tion at a very early stage of a Semitic religion, such as Christianity 
was in its earliest stages, and which it remained in the sense that it 
never gave up the dynamic conception of God. 

Lastly, we must note that one of the causes which contributed to 
making the balance of Christian thought precarious was that, from 
the time of its creation, it assimilated elements belonging to two 
mentalities, which were not only different but on certain points even 
in conflict with each other, the mentality of Semitism and that of 
Hellenism. 

Although the process of unification which gave birth to the Church 
seemed to eliminate certain antitheses, they remained latent, to appear 
again in a somewhat lively form at a later date. The conflict between 
Montanism and the Catholic Church created a clash between the 
forces of spontaneity and creativeness, and those of organization and 
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tradition, which had come into collision even at the start. In the 
transition from the first to the second generation the former had 
suffered a rebuff, to the advantage of the latter; they were canalized 
and domesticated so that they became practically of no account. The 
same conflict reappeared in the course of the third century, when the 
prickly problem of the lapsed had to be solved. On that occasion, 
opposition manifested itself between the regularly established authori¬ 
ties of the Church and the confessors who fancied that they held the 
power to decide direct from God, apart from any traditional rules of 
the procedure which was customarily followed, whether and on what 
terms those who had not had the courage to confess their faith could 
be re-admitted into the Church. 

The great christological controversies of the fourth century can, in 
one way at least, be thought of as the extension and result of the 
christological dualism which appeared in the earliest days, when some 
regarded the true christology as ontological, others as functional. 
Again, there can be found in nascent Christianity the origins of 
divergent conceptions of sin, which may be regarded as the prologue 
of the controversy between Augustine and Pelagius. The ambiguous 
interpretation of the fact of sin is apparent also in the fact that in the 
whole of its history, and even today, the Church in its cultus has 
oscillated between confession of sins and confession of sin; usually 
it has linked them together without seeming to be conscious of any 
difference between them. Confession of sins implies the recognition 
of personal faults and failings, for which reparation must be made and 
forgiveness obtained; confession of sin means the acknowledgment 
of a total perversion and corruption of human nature, for which the 
individual is not personally responsible, but which nevertheless con¬ 
demns him to death, unless he is radically transformed by the power 
of God, because man is completely powerless to transform him¬ 
self on his own initiative. Forgiveness by itself would not be effica¬ 
cious, as it would leave the root of evil quite unimpaired. 

Although it played a less important part in the Church’s develop¬ 
ment than the facts which we have just spoken of, as a secondary 
cause of diversification, mention must be made of Christianity’s wide 
geographical dispersion in the earliest days of its existence, when it 
had not yet any fixed forms of any kind. While it was conscious of 
its fundamental unity and adapted itself to the variety of situations 
with which it was faced in the various parts of the Empire, it also 
carried the imprint of the Jewish mentality in one place, the Greek 
mentality in another, and the Roman in a third. From the end of the 
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first century Jewish Christianity was almost non-existent, but at the 
same time two types of Christianity had been formed; there is no 
doubt that they were not opposed to each other but at the same time 
they were quite distinct; one was Eastern Christianity, the other was 
Western. How different is the mystical Christianity of John from 
that of Clement of Rome! Although in the course of the second 
century men like Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, not to mention all the 
others who came after them in every generation of the Church's 
history, sought to reconcile Eastern and Western Christianity so that 
in many ways one interpenetrated the other, yet each type preserved 
its own individual character. Sometimes this resulted in tension and 
rivalry between them; at any rate, they both struggled and vied with 
one another for the exercise of leadership over the whole Church. 
The paschal controversy at the end of the second century was a 
typical example of this, and it may be reckoned to be the first clear- 
cut manifestation of a long rivalry. 

One last aspect of the history of the birth of the Church must yet 
be noted. As has been said, the movement which led to the birth of 
the Church was a phenomenon of natural selection; out of the various 
forms of Christianity which came into being it caused those to survive 
which had the most vitality, and satisfied most completely the con¬ 
ditions which any religious society must fulfil if it is to last without 
losing its character as a religious society. We have here an essentially 
impersonal phenomenon. To recognize this as essential does not 
compel us in any way to deny the part played by personalities in the 
development of a religion, and in the birth of the Christian Church 
in particular. At the very beginning, the creative element in Christian¬ 
ity sprang from a person, that of Jesus, and Christianity took its form 
through the intermediary of the persons whom Jesus influenced. 

Whatsoever may be the angle from which we view primitive 
Christianity, whether we are trying to grasp its essence or its mani¬ 
festations and development, everywhere and always we find anti¬ 
theses and contradictions. Nascent Christianity was both an end and 
a beginning, a result and a novelty. It was the end of Judaism enriched 
by Greek influences, which had been at work especially in the diaspora 
but also in Palestine. It was the realization of all Judaism's latent 
potentialities, even of those of which it was unconscious, but 
Judaism's achievement burst its casing and left it so far behind that 
Christianity seemed a new creation which its antecedents cannot by 
themselves explain. This is because it possessed spontaneity, which 
gave it an eminently personal and completely novel character. 
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Christianity not only possessed this quality of spontaneous creative¬ 
ness at its first appearance, but has preserved it wherever it has 
remained a living religion, however much of its traditional character 
it may feel it has retained. It can be found recurring at all stages of its 
development, especially at those times when it is what Bergson calls 
a dynamic religion. 

While Jesus’ activities and, more than his activities, his person 
gave birth to the Church, the specific character of its birth and growth 
was that they were due much more to personal conversions of in¬ 
dividuals than to the speedy conversion of crowds. Christianity was 
not formed by mass movements and the entrance into the Church of 
pre-existent groups en bloc , but by individual conversions and the 
creation of new personalities; it was the product of creative and 
contagious faith, not the result of clever propaganda. 

And yet, whether we are considering the birth and development of 
the Church from the point of view of the formation of doctrine, or 
its moral life, or regarding it as the new society formed by believers, 
they conform to sociological laws the essential features of which are 
very clearly exhibited. It may even be said that its formation gives 
the impression that it was a process which conformed to an objective 
final cause. There can be found at work in it both personal activities 
and impersonal forces which transcend individuals and extend far 
beyond them. 

In the earliest developments of Christianity two opposing ten¬ 
dencies can be discerned. On the one hand, we find a movement of 
unification, concentration and synthesis; and, on the other hand, one 
of diversification. Lacking as our documentation is, yet we recognize 
clearly the active influence of various personalities whom the new 
faith won to its side; they received its imprint but also marked it with 
their own. By renewing the personality of those who came to it 
Christianity did not destroy their individuality, but on the contrary 
exalted it and gave it a chance to realize all its potentialities. 

To see in these facts antitheses or contradictions, and consequently 
to look for a more general point of view which would permit of their 
reconciliation and harmonization, would be to be satisfied with the 
external and superficial aspect of things. The underlying and true 
reality is different. We are in the presence of what, from a purely 
phenomenological view of the facts, is the essential characteristic of 
religion. That is the co-ordination of what is really beyond co-ordina¬ 
tion and the expression of what is beyond expression, because it is the 
integration of the eternal in the transitory and ephemeral, of the 
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absolute in the relative, the infinite in the finite, and in a word the 
divine in the human. 

In all my investigations I have restricted myself to the realm of 
history, which is that of the verification, organization and objective 
interpretation of facts. I may be allowed, at the end of my work, 
if not to pass from the realm of history to that of religious philosophy, 
at least to point out that the results at which I have arrived may be of 
assistance in stating the problem of religion in wider terms more 
consonant with both the nature of faith and that of scientific know- 
lege. It would be a futile task to try by the method of dialectic to 
effect a reconciliation between the postulates and affirmations of 
faith, on the one hand, and the verified facts of history and such 
findings as the other modes of rational knowledge have permitted us 
to attain on the other. The most appropriate method and way for 
trying to determine the relations of faith to scientific thought are 
totally different. The forms and phrases by which a religion is trans¬ 
mitted must be regarded as nothing more than the symbolic expres¬ 
sion of a spiritual reality. As that expression is of quite a different 
order from factual knowledge the one cannot in any way confirm or 
invalidate the other. 
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Docetes 75, 241 

Ebionites 75, 469 
Gospel of 263 
Elymas or Bar-Jesus 228 
Epaphroditus 248 
Ephesus, church in 182 
Episcopacy monarchical 82 f, 183 
Epistles as a Christian literary form 
57i ff 

purpose of 575 
Essenes 286 
Eucharist 

as manifestation of chuich’s unity 357 
bishop’s presence necessary 358 
in Didache 77, 227, 279 
in early church 257 f 
in Jerusalem church 262 
medicine of immortality 357 
symbol of unity 54 
Euchelaion 374 f 

Fasting—according to the Didache 495 
Feeding of the five thousand—euchar¬ 
istic significance 351 
Filocalus 214 

Firmilion, Bishop of Caesarea 192 
Food, observances in Didache 494 f 
prohibitions 531 535 

Formgeschichtliche Schule 259 

Gaius 139 

Gaius the Presbyter 209 
Galatian and Greek Churches 47 
Gelasius 193 
Glossolalia 266 

Gnosticism and Gnostics 60, 531, 535 
Gospels 567 f 
purpose of 574 
Grapte 154 
Greek Chiistianity 48 


Hebrews, epistle to the 167 
Hegessipus 46, 174, 207, 263 
Hellenists 44 f 
Heresy 239 f 
Hippolytus 183, 189 
liturgy of 329 

Ignatius of Antioch 
and episcopacy 146 
church as empirical institution 78 
evidence of for Peter and Paul in 
Rome 205 

hospitality of church shown by 169 ff 
illustrates benevolence of church 547 
instructions about slaves 547 
letters of 567 

no theory of church’s authority 183 
‘In the name of’ baptismal formula 298 f 
Irenaeus 178, 183, 188, 396, 398 ff, 402 

James, epistle of 371 ff 
James the Just, bishop of Jerusalem 
left in charge at Jerusalem 44 
position of, according to deutero- 
pauline writings 137 
succeeds Peter 118 
succeeds Twelve 46 
Jerusalem, church in 
authority in, 104 f 
collection for 48 
community of goods at 544 
conception of baptism 319 
decline of, 181 f 
doctrine held by 37 ff 
metropolitical church 165 
ministry in 117 
mother church 164 
Jesus 

and the Church 577 f 
at Last Supper 326 f 
blessing the children 378 
calling the Twelve 100 f 
church implicitly founded by, ac¬ 
cording to Mark 72 
declaration of Tu es Petrus 180 f, 195 
disciples, and nucleus of the church 
21 

gospel of, and apocalyptic 573 
healing Jairus’ daughter 378 
healing woman with issue of blood 
379 

preaching for an ethical decision 525 
Resurrection of, 37, 197 
teacher 224 f, 247 
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teaching ethical 487 ff 
on forgiveness 422 
law 464 

marriage and family 421, 533 
sacrifice 421 
vocation 420 f 
wealth 421 
John Baptist 
disciples of 303 

relationship with Jesus 283, 303 
John the Apostle, 101, 104, 262 
John’s gospel—circumstances of com¬ 
position 457 
Judas 225 

Judgment, James’ conception of 491 
John’s conception of 459, 472 

Law, Jewish 67, 80, 417 ff 
Laying on of hands 
in Acts 379 ff 
in Pastorals 381 
Leo the Great 193 
Linus 208 

Marcion 208, 548 

Marriage 68, 312, 521, 530, 532 ff 

Melito of Sardis 392, 398 

Ministries 70 f, 557 

Montanism 159, 172, 177, 245 f, 582 

Muratorian Canon 280 

Natural Law, Stoic idea of 426 
New Testament, canon of 114 
Nicodemus, Jesus’ conversations with 
315, 461 

Old Testament, reading of at worship 
269 

Origen 183, 191 

Ostian Way 210, 213, 216, 219 

Palestinian Christianity 76, 179, 260, 
263, 402 
Parousia 44 f 

Paschal Controversy 173, 177 f, 206, 
245 ff 

Paul 

and baptism 290, 299, 318 f, 320 
and the church 578 
and the eucharist 367 f 
conception of sacraments 370 
directions concerning Jewish fasts 387 
directions for worship 264 f 
exercising discipline 230 
finance of Pauline churches 264 f 


organizing churches 159 f 
showing Jerusalem church primary 
47 ff 

stabilizing charismatic ministry 117 
triad ministry 137 
Pentecost 49, 74 
Peter 

first bishop of Rome? 215 
involved in incident at Antioch 230 
miracles performed by 228 f 
Paul’s suspicion of 48 
regulates evangelization of Samaria 46 
relieved by James 118 
story of crucifixion in Rome 215 
twelve years at Jerusalem 44 

I. Peter 167, 199 

II. Peter 205 

Peter and Paul 166, 182, 199 ff, 210 ff 
Phoebe 543, 552 
Pneumatism 78, 108, 263 f 
Poimen (Shepherd), 120, 121 
Polycarp 146, 150 f, 174, 206, 398, 402, 
5i5> 556 

Polycrates of Ephesus 178, 397, 404 
Presbyters 

according to deutero-Pauline writings 

137 f 

according to Ignatius 82 f, 146 f 
according to Pastoials 130 f, 134 
according to Polycarp 146 f 
custom of, quoted by Anicetus 402 
in Rome 153 f 

in the primitive church 121 ff 
origin of term 126 f 
Proclus 210 

Prophets 78, 108 ff, 124, 279 
Proselytes, baptism of 287 ff 
Prudentius 215 

Refrigeria 213 f 

Revelation (letter to the Seven 
Churches) 167 

reflection of Christian worship in 27 iff 
Rome, church of 

according to Hermas 87 
and Ignatius 170 
ethical ideas prevalent in 498 
eucharist in 359 ff 
intervention at Corinth 79, 167 ff 
in second century according to Jus¬ 
tin observance of Easter by 498 
Marcion’s gift returned by 548 
rise to primacy 174, 181 ff 
synod summoned by 179 
worship in 277 f 
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Sacraments 282, 369 f 
Serapion anaphora of 329 
Seven deacons 45 

Saint Sebastian - without - the - walls, 
Church of v. ad Catacumbas 
Shaliahim 96 f 
Simon Magus 229 

Sins, distinction between venial and 
mortal 236 f, 471 
Slaves—treatment of 494 
Soter 169, 404, 409, 410, 411 
Spirit, Holy 43, 52 f, 99 
Baptism and 301 f 
Blasphemy against 227 
Paul’s doctrine of 440 f 
Stephen, Bishop of Rome 183, 192 
Sunday 77, 263, 279 f, 386, 394, 410,496 
Synagogue, Christian worship in 261 
Syria, Bishop of 171 

Temple at Jerusalem 80, 262 
Temple—tax 48, 96 
Tertullian 188 f 


Three witnesses 317, 354 
Trinitarian baptismal formula 321 
*Tu es Petrus '—catholic theory of 
church and origin rooted in 29, 
180 ff 

Twelve, the 

link between Jesus and the church 
46, 100 

named as foundation of the Church 
196 

names of and lists 101, 105 

Valens 150, 172, 515, 557 
Vatican Hill 210, 213, 216, 219 
Victor Pope 178 f, 182 f, 393, 395, 397 f, 
401, 403 f, 411 

Virgines subintroductae 534, 539 

Washing of feet 316, 348, 462, 464 
Widows (cherai) 135, 546 
Women, 

duties in the Pastorals 481 

regulations for, 268, 550 f 
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